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To My Wife, My Companion 


wam wos vmb^ papy oa panned op nmn p 5» 
zaya ‘Tas hep mR pb impe nma wn vm 
For this reason (the Karaites) say to their brethren, the 
children of Jacob, “Study, and search, and seek, and 
investigate, and do that which occurs to you by way of 
solid proof and that which seems reasonable to you." 


Sahl ben Masliah the Karaite, 
Epistle to Jacob ben Samuel 


FOREWORD 


HE RISE and early development of the Karaite sect have been 
T in the focus of scholarly attention for more than a century. 
Curiously, it was neither Karaite scholarship nor that of the 
non-Jewish world which shed most light on this fascinating religious 
movement, but rather its putative *'enemies" among the Rabbanite 
students of medieval Judaism. Through such outstanding figures of 
nineteenth-century Karaism as Abraham Firkowicz and Mordecai 
Sultanski, Karaite learning significantly contributed both to the new 
documentation and the opaque interpretation ofthe early history of that 
heterodoxy. But driven by excessive apologetic zeal, these Karaite 
savants intermingled pious forgeries with extant genuine records 
and developed utterly fantastic theories about the alleged origins 
of the Rabbanite “schism” in the days of Jeroboam. It was left, 
therefore, to the distinguished Rabbanite experts from Fiirst and 
Pinsker to Poznaüski, Mann, and their successors to uncover more 
reliable sources, to unravel the historically authentic strains from the 
legendary accretions, and to reconstruct the successive stages of the 
history of that sect, a remnant of which, like the main body of Jewry, 
has to the present day successfully resisted the combined forces of 
outward assimilation and inner disintegration. 

One important link in that evolution, however, has hitherto been sadly 
neglected. Most of the studies, understandably enough, were devoted to 
the rise and flowering of the movement in its Islamic environment during 
the eighth to the eleventh centuries. To a lesser extent the attention 
of linguists, anthropologists and historians, as well as students of 
religion, was attracted to the Karaite settlements in eastern Europe in 
modern times. But its all-important Byzantine phase has been subjected 
to few searching investigations. 

The intriguing question, especially, why Karaism never succeeded 
in establishing itself under western Christendom, but founded a 
number of prosperous and intellectually creative centers under Greek 
Orthodox regimes, has never yet been given a satisfactory answer. 
Such an answer might open new vistas on Jewish history in Byzantium, 
perhaps even on the nature of Byzantine civilization as a whole. But it 
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cannot be seriously attempted before one marshals the basic facts con- 
cerning the beginnings of the Karaite settlement in the Eastern Empire 
and its subsequent communal, religious and intellectual growth. 

Doctor Ankori has supplied that information through solid and 
painstaking research into all extant early sources. As a result, we can 
now trace this transition from Muslim to Byzantine rule back to 
about 970, that is more than half a century before the date hitherto 
accepted. Through his penetrating analysis, Doctor Ankori has also 
revealed the great historic forces (not always reflected in either the 
original sources or the modern literature with their primarily literary 
orientation) which brought about the establishment in Constantinople 
and other cities of vigorous Karaite communities side by side with the 
older Rabbanite settlements. Through a process of constant exchange, 
through mutual challenge and response, both segments of Byzantine 
Jewry reached new heights of intellectual achievement. 


Jerusalem, August 11, 1957 SALO W. BARON 


PREFACE 


A PRESENTATION OF early Byzantine Karaism needs no 
justification; it was long overdue. Here is a story of a society 

in transition. Geographically, the members of that society shifted 
from the Near Eastern regions to the harbors of Asia Minor and the 
banks of the Bosporus. Politically and culturally, they exchanged the 
Islamic climate for that of a Christian state. Linguistically, they threw 
off the garb of Arabic, adopting Greek as the vehicle of daily communica- 
tion and Hebrew as the language of their religious and legal literature. 
Psychologically, they forsook their erstwhile missionary ideal of a Syna- 
gogue Militant and, realizing they were doomed to the perpetual status 
of a minority within a minority, invested their energies in creative 
adjustment to the new environment they now called home. 

Thus conceived, the vicissitudes of the Empire's Karaites may perhaps 
prove of much more universal appeal than is intimated by the title of 
this book. For, beside their intrinsic import for understanding the forces 
which propelled the only schismatic group still surviving in Jewry, they 
offer a fascinating case-history in socio-religious adjustment in general 
and a revealing example of political and cultural reorientation. 

Nor must the geographic and chronological boundaries defined in the 
title be taken too rigidly. After all, the roots of the Byzantine processes 
were firmly sunk in the soil of eighth-to-ninth-century Babylonia and 
of tenth-to-eleventh-century Palestine, whereas their repercussions 
(enabling us, conversely, to retrace the decisive eleventh-century phases 
of these processes) reach out far into Turkish times and also embrace the 
later, East European extensions of the Karaite movement. Hence, 
several central problems of Karaite history in general had also to be taken 
up here at considerable length, inasmuch as they vitally affected our 
conception of the life story of Karaism in Byzantium. Such broader 
discussions seemed especially essential wherever new material or a novel 
interpretation of older data called for departure from prevailing views. 

The book in its present form is an enlarged version of my Columbia 
University dissertation submitted in 1956. The accretions comprise my 
further studies on the subject in the years 1957 and early 1958. Literature 
which has come to my attention after the summer of 1958 could not, 
unfortunately, be included. 
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Taking leave of a work which was my steady companion for the last 
eight years makes me more mindful than ever of the heavy debt of 
gratitude which I owe to teachers, friends and institutions for their 
assistance and trust. My belated thanks go first to my parents, R. Eisig 
and Golda Wróbel, both of whom were literally my teachers for many 
years. Alas, they are no more here to see the fruition of their toil. 

To my teacher and master, Professor Salo W. Baron, who guided my 
doctoral work and whose devoted efforts made the publication of this 
book possible, I owe more than I can say. His remarkable personality 
and unmatched erudition made the period of my graduate studies at 
Columbia University the decisive scholastic experience of my life. 

I thank the Alexander Kohut Memorial Foundation and its Board of 
Trustees for their warm interest and repeated manifestations of friendship. 
Were it not for the Foundation’s generosity in meeting the cost of 
production, this volume would not have seen light in its present form. 

My thanks go to my two great universities: to the Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem, at which I acquired the basis for my graduate work, under 
the guidance of my revered teacher, Professor Y. F. Baer, and to Colum- 
bia University, New York. My thanks go further to the Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary of America, which launched me on my academic teaching 
career, and to its library staff, especially its former librarian, Doctor 
Gerson D. Cohen, for putting at my disposal the Library’s rich collec- 
tions of printed books and manuscripts, and for procuring for me 
microfilm copies of Karaite manuscripts from European libraries. I am 
also grateful to Doctor L. Marwick, of the Congress Library, Washington, 
D. C., for lending me his photostats of the Leiden MS of Sefer ha-‘Osher. 

My friends and former students, Messr. J. Erushalmi and J. Orendt, 
read parts of the first draft of the work; Miss F. Bramson read most of the 
final manuscript; and Mrs. H. Kummer read the last chapter thereof. 
To them all I am obligated for valuable suggestions with a view to 
improving the readability of the book. 

Finally, I wish to extend my thanks to Mr. Benjamin Wruble, of 
Exeter, Pennsylvania, for making my study trip to the United States 
possible; and to Mr. Ben-Zion, the artist, poet and scholar, and to his 
charming artist-wife, Lillian, who made their Greenwich Village studio 
my second home in New York. Last but not least, in dedicating the 
book to my wife I wish to express my boundless gratitude to her for 
sharing with me the joys and hardships of ‘all these years. 


The Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 1959 LA 
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KARAITES IN BYZANTIUM 


INTRODUCTION 


ARAISM WAS a product of Jewish experience under medieval Islam. 

The true scope and depth of Islamic impact on all the facets 

of Jewish civilization in the latter third of the first millennium C.E. 

is still to be told in full. Suffice it to observe here in a general way that the 

charged atmosphere of an expanding Islàm was most propitious also for 

the rise of Jewish heterodoxy. The fresh breath of a flowering youthful 

Arab culture and the realistic attitude of Muslim rulers meant for 

normative Judaism the enrichment of Jewish communal and intellectual 
life; to Jewish sectarianism these factors meant life itself.! 


THE FORCES OF PROTEST 


For, on the one hand, there was the living example of parallel external 
developments in the heterogeneous Muslim society and the growth of 
heterodoxies in Islam. On the other hand, internally, the forceful pro- 
motion of talmudic legislation by the central Jewish institutions under 
Muslim domination—the Gaonate and the Exilarchate—could not but call 


1 A general survey of Jewry's experience in its contacts with the Arabs through 
the ages was given recently by S. D. Goitein, Jews and Arabs (cf. on Karaism, esp. 
172 ff). The affinities of Jewish pre-Karaite sectarianism with Muslim heterodoxy 
have admirably been expounded by I. Friedlander in his ‘‘Jewish-Arabic Studies,” 
JQR (NS.), IHI (1910-12). Cf. also S. Poznański, “The Founders of Sects in 
Jewry during the Geonic Period” (Hebrew), Reshumoth, 1 (1918), 207 ff., which is 
similarly devoted to the early period. 

A modern comprehensive history of medieval Jewish sectarianism, and of Karaism 
in particular, is an urgent desideratum. It would replace the antiquated and largely 
unreliable Geschichte des Karderthums of J. Fürst. At the present, the masterly 
sketch by Poznański in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, VII, 662 
ff., is the best general survey available. Cf. also A. Harkavy's summary in Jewish 
Encyclopaedia, VII, 438 ff., and I. Markon's German account in Encyclopaedia 
Judaica, IX, 923 ff. A brief introduction to Karaism is also given in L. Nemoy's 
recent Karaite Anthology, xiii ff. R. Mahler's Yiddish study, Karaimer (or, in Hebrew 
tr., Hak-Kara'im), constitutes a fresh and stimulating reinterpretation of the known 
data; its main thesis, however, cannot be accepted. Finally, against the background 
of general Jewish history in the High Middle Ages, Professor S. W. Baron has most 
recently devoted a great part of Vol. V of his revised Social and Religious History 
of the Jews (177-285, 373-416) to an incisive analysis of “Sectarian Trends’’ and 
of the "Karaite Schism.” 

The documentation of the present general remarks would inevitably transgress 
the limits of this Introduction. It therefore must be deferred to a separate, expanded 
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forth defiance in the distant peripheries of the Jewish Diaspora. Claim- 
ing to be the last link in an uninterrupted chain of oral transmission, 
the central Jewish administration, residing in Babylonia, considered 
itself the only legitimate heir and sole competent interpreter of that 


study on the subject. Neither can the numerous monographic treatments of specific 
periods or aspects of Karaite history, as well as collections of pertinent texts, be 
enumerated here. They are abundantly cited all through the present work and listed 
in the Bibliography at the end of this volume. It may be of interest, however, to recall 
in this connection some references to the well-known theory of Sadducean-Karaite 
kinship as well as to mention some of the discussions on the relationship of Karaism 
to the Dead Sea Scrolls, since these are briefly alluded to in this Introduction and will 
not be taken up again in the succeeding chapters. 

As for the first, cf. A. Geiger, Das Judenthum und seine Geschichte, I1, esp. 53 ff. 
(also in English translation, by Ch. Newburgh, Judaism and Its History, 260 ff.); 
Sadducder und Pharisder (first published in Geiger’s Jüdische Zeitschrift für Wissen- 
schaft und Leben, ID, 33 f.; Urschrift und Übersetzungen der Bibel (2nd ed., 1928), 
106, 133, 139, 149, 152n., 167 ff., 178, 182, 420, 467 ff.; Kebisath Ma'amarim (ed. 
Poznański), esp. 60 ff.; S. Holdheim, Ma'amar ha-Ishüth, esp. 43 ff. and 117 ff.; 
B. Revel, The Karaite Halakah and its Relation to Sadducean, Samaritan and Philonian 
Halakah; as well as the monographic studies of Harkavy, Poznanski and others, 
copiously referred to all through the volume. 

For a discussion of Karaite relationship to the so-called Zadokite Fragments and 
kindred literature of the Dead Sea Scrolls, see S. Schechter, Fragments of a Zadokite 
Work (Documents of Jewish Sectaries, I), esp. Introd., xvii ff., and notes to the Eng. 
tr., xxxvi f., xlviii, li; A. Büchler, “Schechter’s Jewish Sectaries," JQR (N.S.), III 
(1912-13), 429 ff., and Schechter's “Reply” thereto, JOR (N.S.), IV (1913-14), 449 ff. ; 
M. J. Lagrange, “La secte juive de la Nouvelle Alliance au pays de Damas," Revue 
Biblique (N.S.), IX (1912), esp. 332 ff.; L. Ginzberg, Eine unbekannte jüdische Sekte, 
24 f., 76 f., and esp. 148 ff.; S. Zeitlin, The Zadokite Fragments, and numerous essays 
in JQR of the past ten years; Ch. Rabin, The Zadokite Documents, and Qumrdn 
Studies, 86 ff.; P, Kahle, “The Age of the Scrolls," VT, 1(1951), esp. 44 ff., and Die 
hebräischen Handschriften ans der Höhle, 60; G.R. Driver, The Hebrew Scrolls from 
the Neighbourhood of Jericho and the Dead Sea, 25 ff.; H. H. Rowley, The Zadokite 
Fragments and the Dead Sea Scrolls, 21 ff., 81 f.; R. de Vaux, “A propos des manuscrits 
de la Mer Morte," Revue Biblique, LVII (1950), 417 ff.; S. Lieberman, “Light on the 
Cave Scrolls from Rabbinic Sources," PAAJR, XX (1951), esp. 402 f.; A. Dupont- 
Sommer, Nouveaux aperçus sur les manuscrits de la Mer Morte, 104 ff.; G. Vermés, 
Les manuscrits du Désert de Juda, esp. 105 ff.; J. L. Teicher, “The Dead Sea Scrolls: 
Documents of the Jewish-Christian Sect of Ebionites,’’ JJS, II (1951), esp. 87 ff.; 
G. Molin, Die Söhne des Lichtes, 70 ff.; H. Grégoire, “Les gens de la Caverne, 
les Qaraites et les Khazars,” Le Flambeau, XXXV (1952), 477 ff.; M. Burrows, The 
Dead Sea Scrolls, 41, 48 f.; H. L. Ginsberg, “The Dea Sea Manuscript Finds," in 
M. Davis (ed.), Israel: Its Role in Civilization, 39 ff., esp. 47; S. Szyszman, “A propos 
du Karaisme et des textes de la Mer Morte," VT, II (1952), 343 ff. (and Kahle’s 
strictures against it, in V7, HI [1953], 82 ff.); idem, "La communauté de la Nouvelle 
Alliance et le Karaisme,”’ presented to the 16th Congress of the International institute 
of Sociology, 1954; N. Wieder, “The Doctrine of the Two Messiahs among the 
Karaites," JJS, VI (1955), 14 ff.; idem, “The Qumran Sectaries and the Karaites," 
JOR (N.S.), XLVII (1956-57), 97 ff., 269 ff.; and N. Golb’s series of comparative 
monographs, of which two appeared to date (JQR [N.S.], XLVI [1956-57], 354 ff., 
and JJS, VIII, Nos. 1-2 [1957], 51 ff.). 
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unique national experience: the lawgiving communication at Sinai. 
Consequently, it was resolved to force, if necessary, the rank and file 
of a far-flung Mid-Eastern Jewry into legal obedience and religious 
conformity with Babylonian tradition. 

Of course, in the broader perspective of history, the overall effect of 
geonic and exilarchic activity on the subsequent evolution of Jewry and 
Judaism proved beneficial in the highest degree. Yet the contemporary 
day-to-day meaning of the administrative, fiscal and judicial implementa- 
tion by lower officialdom of policies laid down by the central authorities 
must have had a different ring altogether. Especially the peripheries of 
the Diaspora (social and cultural peripheries, to be sure, no less than 
territorial) could partake very little of the boom that enveloped the 
expanding urban centers of the semi-capitalistic Caliphate in which the 
geonic academies and the exilarchic court resided. Cold facts of geography, 
not to mention abuses perpetrated by a mercenary bureaucracy and an un- 
sympathetic, highbrow religious leadership, removed these regions from 
sharing in the economic prosperity and in the. flurry of cultural activity 
with their brethren in the central provinces. 

In an age in which religion was pervading all areas of private and 
public life, the ideological aspects of an opposition could manifest 
themselves only in religious nonconformity. Socially, the protest had to 
be shaped within a framework of religious sects or factions. Thus, the 
protest against the central Jewish authorities did perforce assume the 
form of opposition to the Oral Law which was embodied in the Talmud 
and effectively enforced by the exilarchic office and the continuous 
activity of geonic lawmakers. Indeed, regional customs, rites and ob- 
servances persisted in the fringe areas of Jewish Dispersion in spite of 
their having been ordered out of existence by the levelling action of 
Babylonian talmudic legislation. In reaffirming adherence to these 
practices, the forces of protest would register their dissatisfaction with 
the exilarchic and geonic administration and repudiation of its legal and 
social policies which were identified with the talmudic legislation. 


SURVIVAL OF KARAISM 


Were it not for an independent line of development or, perhaps, for 
certain unique properties conditioned by a different sociological structure, 
the emergence of *Anan ben David in the middle of the eighth century 
C.E. might have served merely as another rallying point for spokesmen 
of discontent in the Jewish community. Sects had been mushrooming 
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sporadically in the fertile soil of Jewish life under young Islam, from 
the latter part of the first Muslim century on. For the legal and spiritual 
mainstay of that life—the Talmud—though already strong enough to 
make its authority assert itself in ever-widening circles of the Diaspora 
to a point evoking resentment in some, was still too young to stifle all 
opposition. On a par with a host of other factions, then, Karaism 
might possibly have arisen and withered after a while without so much 
as leaving an authentic physical trace or a genuine literary testimony 
regarding its objectives and its very existence. 

Indeed, of all the various shades of dissident opinion and action 
that are known to have loomed, at one time or another, on the Jewish 
horizon in Muslim lands, up to the present no first-hand record or 
testimony which would stem directly from the movements themselves 
has been recovered. The only evidence available is that which is locked 
in the hardly sympathetic literature of their Jewish opponents or in the 
hardly understanding accounts of Arab historians. These general de- 
scriptive references or even actual (fragmentary) quotations, cited only 
for the purpose of refutation, are captive witnesses of stormy gusts 
that were there and were dissipated in history. 

In contrast to the utter disappearance of all sectarian groupings 
from the historical scene and of the striking absence of non-normative 
writings in the overall crop of medieval Jewish literature (at least, so far 
as that literature is known to us today), Karaism stands out as a unique 
phenomenon. It is the only dissenting group within Judaism that has 
survived, albeit in very small numbers, to our own times (not counting, 
for obvious reasons, the vestiges of Samaritans). It can also boast of 
an imposing record of literary creativity, the fruits of which have largely 
been preserved. 

True, a great many Karaite literary productions, some of them of 
primary importance to the student of the sect's history, have fared 
badly in the course of centuries. Also (with very few exceptions) not 
until the nineteenth century did the Karaites make an appreciable use 
of the printing press. Hence, many a manuscript is still gathering dust 
in the recesses of forgotten genizoth and of major library collections, 
notwithstanding the intensive editing efforts of modern Karaitic scholar- 
ship. However, this situation does not detract from the basic historical 
import of the survival of Karaism. Long after the conditions which 
had precipitated the initial outbreak of sectarianism in the medieval 
Jewish community had ceased to exist, and removed from the Islamic 
climate that was so conducive to the growth of dissident movements 
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in Judaism, Karaism lived on and expanded into new geographic and 
cultural horizons. True, it never succeeded in re-creating the erstwhile 
glory of its Palestinian Golden Age; but it cultivated and consolidated 
its literary achievements and institutions as best it could. 

The phenomenon of Karaism’s perseverance throughout the ages 
cannot but cause the student to ponder over the nature of things that 
have set the movement apart from other medieval Jewish sects and 
contributed to its survival. What were the new ingredients which Karaism 
introduced into the realm of anti-Rabbinic resistance and which have 
gained for it a permanent foothold on the stage of history? What novel 
twist did it lend to existing ideas of dissent that enabled it to score a 
decisive victory over all other brands of Jewish sectarianism? And, 
vice versa, why did Karaism fail to turn into a powerful factor in 
Jewish life in spite of its apparent vitality and its survival for twelve 
hundred years? 


THE ‘MONOLITHIC’ LITERARY CONCEPTION 
OF JEWISH SECTARIANISM 


Students of Karaism were largely guided by an interest in the literary 
expressions of the sect's ways and beliefs. Confronted with the absence 
of literary productions by non-Karaite dissenters, they saw in the upsurge 
of Karaite literary creativity, following the emergence of 'Anan, and 
especially in the rich output of the tenth- and eleventh-century Karaite 
center in Jerusalem, the true manifestation and fulfillment of Jewish 
sectarianism. Conceiving all medieval Jewish dissenters as one unit, 
they consequently made the three hundred years of Karaite literature 
preceding the Crusades serve as the pivot of sectarian Jewish history in 
general. The literary contribution of Karaite spokesmen, from ‘Anan 
to the eleventh century, became thus the absolute criterion for defining 
values and comparative standards of non-normative creativity. In fact, 
all sectarian thought and action prior to 'Anan was accorded the role 
of "precursors" to Karaism. Conversely, such Karaite writings as were 
composed after the Palestinian Golden Age were granted a meaning 
and a cultural-historic value only insofar as they helped to elucidate 
and preserve (in Hebrew translation or through extensive quotations) 
the treasures of Karaite creativity at its Golden Age zenith. 

With this literary orientation as compass, the life story of non-normative 
Judaism in the Middle Ages is usually divided into three chapters: 

a) the four or five generations of so-called Precursors to Karaism, 
covering the pre-‘Ananite movements of sectarian messianism. These 
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were the movements led by the rebelof Pallugta, by Abii ‘Isa of Isfahan 
his disciple Yüdghàn of Hamadan, Severus (Sarini?) and Mishkan; 

b) the rise of ‘Anan ben David in the 760's C.E. and the subsequent 
three centuries or so of consolidation of Karaism. (Some would extend 
this period to include also the early Byzantine writers, ending with 
Yehüdah Hadassi in the middle of the twelfth century.) To this chapter 
belongs the story of the brilliant expansion of Karaite scholarship, from 
‘Anan, through Benjamin an-Nahàwendi, in the early ninth century, to 
the al-Kimisi school which ushered in the Palestinian period at the 
end of the same century. It was, however, in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries that the giants of Karaite literature, so divergent in their 
interest and temper, raised the standard of sectarian learning to heights 
never before attained and never to be reached again in later times: the 
worldly Kirkisáni and the rabid Salman ben Yerüham; the ardent 
nationalist Sahl ben Masliah and the universal philosopher Joseph al- 
Basir; the objective master-exegete Yefeth ben ‘Afi and the glorious 
Yeshü'ah ben Yehüdah. Yeshü'ah was the last great spokesman of the 
Golden Age of Palestinian Karaism. As such he was credited with the 
distinction of having transplanted the sect's teaching from the worn-out 
soil of a declining Islàm to fresh furrows of Christian Europe. This he 
allegedly succeeded in performing through the instrumentality of en- 
thusiastic students and converts from orthodoxy to Karaism, among 
them some also coming from Byzantium. Into this period belongs, too, 
the bitter struggle of the Karaite sect with Saadyah Gaon. This struggle, 
as it is usually evaluated, had a fertilizing effect on Karaite literature 
for many generations to come. At the same time it contributed substantial- 
ly to the awakening of Rabbinism and ultimately tipped the scale of 
Jewish destiny in favor of the Rabbinic way. And, finally, 

c) the period of literary Epigoni. These were still in part creating in 
the Arabic-speaking lands of the East. In the main, however, the 
Hebrew-oriented centers of Byzantium (later Turkey) as well as of the 
Crimea and Eastern Europe became the guardians of the sectarian 
heritage. Subsisting on the vestiges of the classic Karaite creativity, 
these communities were inching their way down a weary eight-hundred- 
year path of decline, from the destruction of the Jerusalem center by 
the Crusaders, to our own day. 


IN SEARCH FOR A CHALLENGE-AND-RESPONSE PATTERN 


The social historian cannot, of course, conceive the emergence and 
spread of sects in Jewry in terms of dissident books or nonconformist 
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observances. Expositions of theological doctrines and literary records of 
scholarly pursuits are of the utmost importance. Yet, when utilized 
solely in their two-dimensional capacity, i.e., as pointers to the sectarian 
way of life and philosophy of life, they offer only the formal end-product 
of the dissenting process. The student of social history is interested in 
observing the process in its very making. He will search then for a 
third dimension, however imperceptible at first in the inherently conserv- 
ative and (on the surface) purely technical and legalistic literature— 
a dimension that will reveal also the dynamics of sectarian life within 
(or against) its normative environment. 

In brief: the need is now for an attempt to chart from the literary 
data at hand and from corroborating external evidence the overall 
challenge-and-response pattern and the mechanism of reactions and 
adjustments which propelled the sects, as living societies of their time, 
in relation to the material background and spiritual climate in which 
they originated. Similarly, it is imperative to follow them along the 
path of later changes of background and climate in which they strove 
to continue to live in accord with their convictions and their heritage. 

Each generation is confronted with new challenges, and even in the 
same generation the challenge posed by certain factors has different 
meanings to different groups. These meanings will differ according to 
the social position of the members of these groups, their economic 
interests, their spiritual background, their intellectual awareness and 
psychological responsiveness. The above elements will consequently make 
the answers to the challenge vary with the different strata of the same 
society. The multiplication of dissident movements in medieval Jewry, at 
times appearing in succession, at times simultaneously, should be viewed 
in terms of specific answers given by specific groups of people to problems 
and challenges confronting them. These challenges arose from specific 
experiences of these groups under the regime of the central Jewish in- 


stitutions, at different junctures of the political and cultural history of 
medieval Islam. 


THE UMAYYAD ERA: 
THE CHALLENGE OF TURMOIL 


The early (pre-‘Ananite) movements of messianic dissent were the an- 
swer of certain underprivileged segments in the Jewish population to the 
challenge of the Umayyad era—the challenge of turmoil. After having 
defeated the great powers, Byzantium and Persia, which were also 
the implacable foes of Judaism, the young Caliphate itself seemed to 
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have been foundering under the pressure of dynastic dissensions and 
religious feuds. Growing social and economic disparity and national 
unrest that encompassed such a great region as Persia threatened to 
undermine the foundations of the new Arabian Empire. Was not this 
turmoil the natural prologue to the last great drama of world history, 
long predicted by the Prophets and glowingly described by popular 
homilists? Was not the hour of Israel’s Redemption at hand? 

At the same time, a new internal situation within Jewry increasingly 
challenged the freedom and independent way of life of the faithful but 
unschooled folk in the back-regions of the Jewish Diaspora. For the 
conquests of Islam brought about the unprecedented unification of some 
eighty percent of the Jewish people under one political and cultural 
system. The two great traditional centers of leadership and scholarly 
endeavor—Palestine and Babylonia—were now united under one 
political control and were part of the same spiritual climate. This 
development prompted a swift rejuvenation and reshaping of the 
government-recognized central Jewish institutions, the Gaonate and 
Exilarchate, and the ever-widening assertion of the authority of the 
Talmud as the legal mandate of these institutions. 

However, the rugged frontiersmen of the Persian borderlands shared 
very little in the economic upsurge and intellectual sophistication of 
their coreligionists in the growing cities. To them, forced centralization 
and legal-talmudic uniformity spelt fiscal, judicial and plain bureaucratic 
nuisance with few of the assets that such an organization was able 
to offer in the central regions. Parallel centrifugal forces which operated 
among their Muslim neighbors in the outlying provinces of the vast 
Caliphate could not but encourage the self-determination and defiance of 
Jewish dissenters on the outskirts of the Jewish Dispersion. No wonder 
then that all the leaders of the early sectarian Jewish movements came 
from these far-off regions. 


MESSIANIC SECTARIANISM 


The expected Redemption under the guidance of a militant messiah 
seemed to provide both an answer to the challenge and the oppor- 
tunity inherent in the general political situation, and relief from the 
grip of the central Jewish authorities. Indeed, messianism and sect- 
arianism during the early Muslim era march inseparably hand in hand 
in an endeavor to remold the fate of the Jewish people and the heart 
of that people as well. 

The emergence, in the comparatively brief span of four generations 
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or so, not of one but several movements with a messianic sectarian 
ideology, is not difficult to understand. Possible differences in social 
composition (of which we have a faint inkling only); fluctuations in 
the political and military situation of the country, with tidelike rushes 
of confusion rising and receding; regional variations of environment, 
tradition and custom; and the element of personal appeal which is of 
paramount importance in a messianic movement—all lay at the root 
of this plurality of sectarian messianic answers to what seems in retro- 
spect to have been basically one and the same challenge. 


The story of how the sectaries actually fared in their struggle within 
Jewry and in their military adventures cannot be retold here. It is the 
aftermath of that struggle and the inevitable shift in challenge (resulting 
from change of conditions) that call for attention. The ‘Abbasid victory 
and the ensuing period of peace and tranquillity which the Caliphate 
was to enjoy for several generations dealt a deadly blow to the movements 
of sectarian messianism. For these movements were inseparably woven 
into the pattern of events of the turbulent Umayyad era. They were 
geared with all the vitality of their belief and zeal to a particular his- 
torical situation and to that situation alone. They felt their way through 
a world of great changes without the guiding compass of a coherent 
system of national and religious thinking. Finally, they were imbued 
with a cult of the leader which compensated only little for their intellec- 
tual immaturity stemming from low social standing and poverty in legal 
and religious discipline. As such, the movements were incapable of 
recasting their objectives and regrouping their forces in keeping with 
the radical change around them. Theirs was one answer to one challenge, 
and any modification, let alone a drastic shift, in the nature of the 
challenge left them incapacitated beyond remedy. Their energy spent, 
their hopes uprooted, they were doomed to gradual decay if not im- 
mediate disappearance. For a time they carried on an insignificant 
existence on the margin of Rabbanite communities, nurtured by half- 
mystic and Muslim-tinged expectations of the eventual return of their 
respective leaders—a withering anachronism, of no consequence to the 
subsequent history of non-normative Judaism and of Jewry at large. 


THE ‘ABBASID CALIPHATE: 
THE CHALLENGE OF PEACE AND PROSPERITY 


Karaism differs from its predecessor movements in three important 
aspects: a) in the nature of the challenge that spurred it into existence; 
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b) in the character and direction of the answer it subsequently offered 
to the challenge; c) in the sociological structure of its membership 
which conditioned the form and content of that answer. Most important, 
the social composition of Karaism, different from that of earlier sects, 
endowed it with the ability of not spending itself, like its forerunners, 
in answering one particular challenge. Rather, similar to normative 
Judaism, the Karaite sect knew how to meet each challenge as it came 
along and to reemerge with modified answers to the problems of changing 
times. 

Unlike the Umayyad era, the external challenge of the early ‘Abbasid 
years (from the 750’s on) was to the sectaries not one of national 
opportunity but one of disillusionment and frustration. The pacification 
of the country and the beginning of an era of unprecedented economic 
growth and cultural maturation saw the Jewish inhabitants plunge with 
relish into the high tide of ‘Abbasid prosperity. To the sectaries, however, 
the new turn in the country’s political fortune and the resulting victory 
of materialism and sober adjustment over puritanic self-denial and natio- 
nal separatism spelled the end of high hopes for immediate redemption 
through the somewhat crude messianism of yesteryears. At the same 
time, it bared the dismal spiritual poverty of the accumulated nationalist- 
sectarian enthusiasm which had no coherent, positive program to serve 
it as compass nor a leadership of rank to steer it through the crisis. 

Internally, the rapidly progressing centralization and uniformity of 
Jewish life under the guidance of Babylonian institutions had carried 
the nation a long way from the situation which had originally stirred 
the simple folk of the peripheries into sectarian protest. Years of 
organization and solidification and the unrelenting efforts in the scholarly 
field and in public education did not fail to bear fruit. Moreover, with 
the economic and administrative consolidation of the Caliphate, the 
exilarchic and geonic authority, too, reached ever deeper into the out- 
lying domains of the Jewish Diaspora. The speedy transfer by the 
‘Abbasid government of the nerve center of political, economic and 
cultural activity from Syria to the newly established capital city of 
Baghdad, in the heart of the traditional Jewish Babylonian settlement, 
invested almost automatically the Babylonian institutions with the right 
and duty to speak for all Muslim-dominated Jewry. 

Conversely, the accumulation of power in the hand of exilarchs 
and geonim by force of external circumstances, in addition to the 
conscious efforts in this direction by Rabbinic leadership, heightened 
even more the traditional drive for expansion of Babylonian talmudic 
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hegemony over all the communities of the House of Israel. The spread 
of the authority of the Babylonian Talmud was a consistent corollary 
of the spread of ‘Abbasid authority and of its accompanying cultural 
enterprise all over the Muslim world. Beginning with the 'Abbasid 
ascendency in the middle of the eighth century, Yehüdai Gaon (said 
to have been the teacher of 'Anan ben David) and his disciples embarked 
on a high-pressure campaign to expurgate the Jewish way of life of 
non-normative coloring. Even Palestine with her long-standing inde- 
pendent tradition, and the provinces under her influence, were brought 
to task in no equivocal terms for not conforming to Babylonian talmudic 
law and custom. 


PALESTINE VERSUS BABYLONIA 


The struggle against the Babylonian-sponsored uniformity was by no 
means a sectarian monopoly nor even predominantly sectarian. Pre- 
servation of regional (mainly Palestinian) customs and way of life had 
lost now the edge of the simple man's rebellion and of purely sectarian 
separatism, although protagonists of Babylono-centricism would find it 
expedient to label it as such. In fact, such preservation of ancient tradi- 
tions became the true symbol of regional, and especially Palestinian, 
self-determination, defended by the region's Rabbinic authorities as well. 
It did, however, have a sectarian extension also, whenever it epitomized 
not merely a defiance of the Babylonian Halakhah and the stress of 
traditionally Palestinian prerogatives but also a repudiation of the 
socia! and communal forces which represented that Halakhah and 
built on it their claim to power. 


To be sure, the link between the campaign for Babylono-centric 
uniformity and the spread of Karaite activity had long been noticed. 
It has been, however, invariably suggested that precisely the rising 
menace of Karaism drove the geonim and their lieutenants (such as 
Pirkoi ben Baboi at the beginning of the ninth century) to decry so harshly 
the deviations from Babylonian legal policy. In reality, the contrary is 
clearly apparent: far from provoking the Rabbanite drive for uniformity, 
early Karaism was (partly) a sectarian answer to the challenge of that 
drive, alongside the Rabbanite anti-Babylonian front. Indeed, the 
sectarian segment of opposition to the normative Babylonian pressure 
forms only a small radicalist collateral of the basic historical co5.-: 
for supremacy in Judaism between the two major lines of ion’: 
development. At the time covered by our discussion, itis centesi a - 
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soon to enter the stage of an open feud between Palestine and Babylonia, 
to be climaxed in the tenth century by the famous Saadyah-Ben Meir 
controversy and perpetuated many centuries later in the still-existing 
rites of Sephardic and Ashkenazic Jewry. 


At any rate, the time had come when mere adherence to scattered 
non-normative practices or the adoption of certain new pietistic ways, 
partly influenced also by heterodox Muslim neighbors, could not any 
longer answer satisfactorily in the mid-eighth century the twin challenge 
inherent in the changed situation. The failure of messianism called for 
constructive outlets into which the accumulated religio-national fervor 
could effectively be channeled. On the other hand, there was the increas- 
ing pressure of geonic and exilarchic institutienalism and of all that 
it stood for politically, socially and religiously. This pressure could be 
countered only by a brand of sectarianism which, like the doctrine of 
its Rabbanite opponents, was based on firm scholarly foundations and 
was guided by a leadership claiming a standing in the Jewish society 
comparable to that of the Rabbanites. 

In brief: the challenge of Rabbinism had to be met with Rabbinism’s 
own weapon, on terms which the Rabbanites had succeeded in inculcating 
into the Jewish way of thinking and the Jewish way of life, and at the 
locale of the Rabbanites’ own seat of authority. 


The early Karaite answer of ‘Anan ben David was, indeed, in this vein. 


‘ANAN BEN DAVID 
A forceful answer it was. 

‘Anan ben David led the forces of anti-Rabbanite rebellion out of 
the remote frontiers of the Muslim-dominated Jewish Dispersion into the 
heart of exilarchic and geonic dominion. Until that time open defiance 
was in evidence only in the outlying provinces of the Caliphate in which 
Muslim heterodoxy was thriving also. The appearance of ‘Anan marks, 
so far as we know, the first case of such defiance in the very center of 
Rabbanite institutionalism and at the seat of central Muslim authority. 

This geographic shift, in itself highly significant, brings into sharper 
relief some additional factors. These also make their appearance for the 
first time on the stage of Jewish sectarian history. For ‘Ananite Karaism 
provided the non-normative cause with two elements which have estab- 
lished themselves as prerequisites of successful leadership; they were 
missing, however, all along in the earlier dissident movements. These 
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two elements were: a) aristocracy of Davidic descent, and b) aristocracy 
of learning. 

As for the first: it was, indeed, with no negligible amount of pride 
that the Jew, politically subordinate, relished the perpetuation of the 
princely House of David as a Muslim-recognized semi-governmental 
agency. The office of the Davidic exilarch represented the interests of 
the Jewish people at the caliph's court and enhanced the prestige of 
the Jewish population. Even deposed exilarchs in exile were accorded 
their due share of veneration as the scions of the House of David. 
Davidic aristocracy was, of course, gradually to be overshadowed in 
the increasingly commercialized Islamic environment by aristocracy of 
wealth. The latter, indeed, controlled the community but never superseded 
Davidism. As late as the twelfth century, numerous branches of Rabbanite 
and Karaite Davidic pretenders, invested more with titles than with 
authority, would be adding welcome glamor to the communities of 
Baghdad and Fustat, Damascus and Mosul, and—prior to the Crusades 
—also Jerusalem. True, the burdensome and often corrupt machine of 
the exilarchic fisc and bureaucracy would not cease to be resented and 
denounced by:some, whenever actual power of office endowed the title 
with concrete meaning and: sometimes led to abuses. Yet the exilarchic 
institution as such, and Davidism in general, formed the unquestioned 
basis for leadership in Jewry in the early Muslim centuries. 

The historicity of *Anan's Davidic genealogy and of his eligibility 
for the exilarchic office seems to have been unduly impugned by recent 
scholars. Of course, the familiar Rabbanite story, which would explain 
Karaite rebellion merely in terms of a private vengeance by 'Anan for 
alleged geonic interference with his right to exilarchic succession, should 
rightly be rejected. No less correct are the reservations voiced by 
scholars concerning the later Karaite attribution of actual exilarchic 
authority to ‘Anan. But, otherwise, there is no reason to doubt *Anan's 
noble lineage and scholarly qualifications. The claim of his descendants 
to the patriarchial seat on the basis of their Davidic descent was never 
questioned even by their Rabbanite opponents. Nor were the merits of 
*Anan's scholarly accomplishments ever doubted. Only his allegedly 
personal motives were denounced as the direct cause of estrangement 
between him and the acknowledged leaders of the people when the 
latter discovered his deviationist leanings. It would have hardly suited, 
so it seems, the interest of Rabbinism to attribute to ‘Anan a non- 
existent record of Davidic extraction and a flattering level of Rabbinic 
scholarship only in order to point out how his supposedly base objectives 
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had perverted these positive features. Should it not have been simpler 
and more consistent with the tenor of medieval polemics to decry 
*Anan's ignorance and low social origin, if such had been the case, 
on a par with Abū 'Tsa, the allegedly illiterate tailor, or Yüdghàn, 
the cameldriver? 


DIASPORIC ASCETICISM 


*Anan's answer to the challenge of disillusionment with militant 
Palestino-centric messianism was national asceticism anchored in the 
Diasporic community of the pious. The high-tension nationalistic 
enthusiasm of the earlier movements was now sublimated into a long- 
range program of penance and strict adherence to the “original’’ ways 
and practices. The synagogue, a Temple in miniature (mikdash me‘at), 
yet (unlike its ancient model) extraterritorial and universal, was to replace 
the messianic aim of territorial restoration. A detailed set of rules was 
established with the objective of imbuing the synagogue service with 
the closest resemblance to the ancient Temple rite. Psalms were the only 
liturgy to be permitted. Prostrations, ablutions and rigid norms of 
purity were to recali the idea of the Lord's ancient sanctuary. Priests, 
the only truly hereditary aristocracy of ancient Israel, were to be re- 
installed in their erstwhile glory. All this, of course, was to be accompanied 
by the most stringent and meticulous observance of the ancient customs 
—as preserved in the peripheries or in Palestine—and by other 
manifestations of ‘“‘mourning’’ already encountered among earlier 
ascetics: refraining from consumption of meat of animals which once 
used to serve for sacrifices on the altar, prohibition of wine, etc. Indeed, 
there is some reason to believe that, whether as a matter of organizational 
necessity or asa part of the "sublimating" program of exilic mourning, 
*Anan advocated some sort of territorial self-segregation in the Diaspora 
by the communities of the faithful, to prevent their being contaminated 
by contact with the impure. 

This national program of ‘Anan contained, as expected, many details 
which were common to all ascetic doctrines in Judaism. Yet the program 
was clearly different from the well-known ideology of the ''Mourners 
of Zion" ( Abelé Siyyón) which was adopted a century later by Palestino- 
centric Karaite nationalists of the al-K ümisi school. A recent attempt 
to reconstruct Karaism from the days of ‘Anan down to the eleventh- 
century Jerusalem masters and “‘Mourners”’ as one ideological “Zionist” 
unit fails thus to perceive the basically Galutho-centric nature of ‘Anan’s 
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nationalism, conditioned by the challenge of the early ‘Abbasid era— 
the challenge of peace and prosperity. 


KARAITE HALAKHAH 


The internal challenge which faced the sectarian camp—the challenge 
of Rabbanite scholarship—was answered by the first medieval sectarian 
Book of Precepts. This was a coherent, full-scale exposé by ‘Anan of 
the deviationist practices and rites, documented by using the Rabbanite 
method of exegesis and by borrowing from the Rabbanites their rules of 
hermeneutics. Even the language of the book—Aramaic—was designed 
to give it the appearance of a counterpart of the Talmud. Indeed, 
the geonim were right in interpreting ‘Anan’s opus as not a mere 
extension of the earlier sporadic cases of factionalism, which they 
usually preferred to ignore. With keen insight they perceived in it a 
conscious endeavor by ‘Anan to beat the Rabbanites with their own 
weapon and to counter the legal mandate of Rabbanite power—the 
Talmud— with “a Talmud of his own.” 

In Chapter V of the present study, the early Karaite dialectics and 
hermeneutics will be discussed at greater length as background story 
for the changes which were introduced into Karaite legal concepts by 
Byzantine spokesmen of the sect. Suffice it to add here that ‘Anan’s 
widely heralded fundamentalism and exclusive reliance on the letter of 
the Written Law are largely a misnomer. Rather, his was an ex post 
facto attempt to read into the Bible (the full twenty-four volumes of it 
and not the Pentateuch alone) the customs and observances already 
practiced by the sectarians. Some of these practices could, of course, 
be traced to an ancient, discarded Halakhah. Some, however, could be 
squeezed into the letter of the Scriptures only by the most strained 
and bizarre hermeneutical devices. Especially the Muslim-influenced 
hekkesh (Kkiyás,i.e., analogical deduction), originally indebted to the 
Talmud, was perforce carried to the utmost extreme. An example of 
such an exaggerated use of analogy in the field of the Karaite law of 
incest will be discussed later in this volume. Its consistent application 
would have brought the Karaite community to the brink of self- 
strangulation, were it not for the reforms legislated by eleventh-century 
Karaite scholars. 

A detailed listing of the points in which Karaite doctrine, as advocated 
by ‘Anan and his followers, diverged from normative Jewish practice 
cannot, of course, be undertaken in the framework of this Introduction. 
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Many of the divergences will be discussed and documented in Chapters 
VI and VII of this volume, in connection with Karaite-Rabbanite 
polemics in Byzantium. In these chapters also certain legal modifications 
—a contribution of the Byzantine branch of Karaism to sectarian 
jurisprudence—will be cited against the background of earlier practice 
from the ‘Ananite days. Our task here is to chart only the broader 
outline of *Anan's answer to the challenge of his time, and especially 
to stress the new intellectualist turn of this answer which set Karaism 
apart from its older sister movements. 


LEADERSHIP OF INTELLIGENTSIA 


The appearance of ‘Anan on the scene along with other maskilim, i.c., 
intellectuals, marks the crucial change in the composition of the forces 
of dissent in medieval Jewry. This change could not but leave a lasting 
imprint on the future character of Jewish sectarianism. The erstwhile 
rugged but naive frontiersmen were joined now by conservative elements 
among the urban Jewish population of the central regions who viewed 
with alarm the spreading national complacency and the growth of an 
institutional machine in Jewry. Among them were also frustrated 
members of the lower aristocracy and disgruntled intelligentsia who 
gradually became the spokesmen of protest and laid down the schol- 
arly foundations of the Karaite movement. 

In this change lay Karaism’s strength over and above its sectarian 
predecessors. In it lay also its weakness. 

By offering the people a sectarian ideology in the accepted formulae 
of scholarly legislation and by countering the claims of the normative 
administration, bolstered by its Davidic leadership, with a sectarian 
platform enjoying the auspices of Davidism also, Karaism carved for it- 
self a permanent place in the Jewish community under medieval Islàm. 
Indeed, it forced normative Judaism to rethink and reformulate its ob- 
jectives, to reassert the premises on which the normative doctrine was 
based, and to bring its case to the people. Thus a rich literature was 
created and many new fields of study and research were thrown 
open for public discussion. More important, even the institutional separat- 
ism of the sect and the many points of ritual and practice in which it 
diverged from the Rabbanite majority were based on scholastic postu- 
lates common to all Jewry. Karaism thus remained always a party within 
the framework of the Jewish nation—a partner in its fate, a companion 
in its spiritual endeavor. This last point will be elaborated more fully in 
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Chapter I of the present study, when we lay down the ‘historical premises" 
on which the reconstruction of Byzantine Karaite history must rest. 


THE SEEDS OF FAILURE 

On the other hand, however, precisely in this overintellectualization 
of the sectarian appeal lay also Karaism’s weakness and the seed 
of its ultimate defeat. The process of epitomizing the sectarian dis- 
sent, a primarily social phenomenon, in Rabbanite-patterned terms 
of scholarly formulation, tended to drain the dissident enthusiasm 
of its original popular vitality and forced the voices of protest into 
a framework of dialectical formalism. Karaism became a miniature 
sectarian replica of Rabbinism, geared inseparably to the Rabbinic 
development: fighting it, yet invariably following in its footsteps; 
rejecting it, yet imperceptibly surrendering its own identity to the 
opposite camp. In this contest with Rabbinism on Rabbinism’s 
own ground, with no new values to offer to the Jewish people, ‘Anan- 
ite Karaism was a priori doomed to remain a permanent minority 
within Judaism. Whatever rationale was to be offered later for this 
inevitable status of minority, the fact could not escape the keener minds 
among the sectarians themselves: Karaism, the way ‘Anan had built it, 
was, at best, a whip to stir normative Judaism out of its complacency, 
but it never was to become the actual propelling power advancing the 
nation's cause as it marched through history. 

It is this awareness of failure, inherent in *Anan's method and national 
doctrine, that lay at the root of the unusually sharp disavowal of *Anan- 
ite policies by a new generation of Karaite zealots who enthusiastically 
responded to the new challenge and opportunity of the ninth century. 
This awareness, too, was responsible for the change of direction apparent 
in the new appeal of the sectarian leaders of the ninth and tenth centuries 
to Diaspora Jewry. In that appeal the renascent Karaite leadership 
abandoned the national philosophy of ‘Anan and addressed itself to the na- 
tion in the name of new (or renewed) values that would enrich Jewish life. 

The ‘*de-‘Ananization’’ of the movement by the al-Kümisi school 
and its successors till about the eleventh century could not pass unnot- 
iced by scholars. It was minimized, however, as merely interesting for 
the light it shed on al-Kimisi’s character. Its broader historical impli- 
cations were left largely unexplained. 


SHADOWS FROM THE PAST 
Karaite revival in the ninth century became also an issue in the now- 
popular discussion on the subject of the Dead Sea Scrolls and of Kara- 
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ism’s relationship to them. A detailed investigation of the problem 
cannot, of course, be expected in this connection. Only a few general 
impressions are in order here. 

Ever since the famous century-old theory of Geiger linked the early 
Karaites with the internal conflicts of the Second Jewish Commonwealth, 
scholars did notcease to detect ancient antecedents in Karaite ideology. 
Geiger and his successors hailed the Karaites as spiritual heirs, nay, 
actual survivors, of the seemingly extinct Sadducee party. On closer 
analysis, however, Sadduceeism in its classical definition seems to have 
played in the Middle Ages the role of a haunting historical recollection 
rather than an actual source of influence, an amorphous symbol of dissent 
rather than a definitive sectarian identity. 


On the other hand, Karaite links with other marginal groups of the 
time of the Second Temple are becoming increasingly apparent. The 
confrontation of Karaite literature with ancient literary fragments, first 
yielded by the Cairo Genizah some half a century ago and now brought 
into an ever sharper focus by the fascinating discoveries in the Judean 
Desert, demonstrates several important points of contact. Indeed, the 
resemblance appears so striking in some aspects that certain scholars, 
both forty years ago and now, have found sufficient comparative material 
to build up a case for Karaite authorship of the said documents. The fact 
that such a theory, whatever one thinks of its merits, was at all possible 
points to an unusual affinity which cannot be shrugged off by the ob- 
jective researcher. Evidently, precisely these cave-sectarian compositions 
(so-called ‘‘Zadokite’’ and not “Sadducean,’’ although the Hebrew 
knows no distinction between the terms) were to some extent available 
to medieval readers almost a millennium after their first appearance. 


Whether the ancient work or works were circulating all along among 
interested nonconformists or reached them only as late as the ninth cent- 
ury, is still debatable. The latter thesis, recalling a spectacular discovery 
of a cave which was reported for the beginning of the ninth century un- 
der circumstances resembling very much the recent revelations at Qumran, 
is now quite popular with many serious students in the field. Yet, it still 
leaves many questions unanswered and can by no means be taken as 
the last word on the matter. 

What seems plausible is that spokesmen for the Karaite movement, 
which was well in progress in the ninth century, were eager to avail 
themselves of extant bits of ancient sectarian Halakhah, whether known 
all along or discovered just recently. This Halakhah was proving helpful 
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in the scholarly documentation of their already-defined position and 
added a respectable stamp of antiquity to ideas of their own day. 


NEW BEARINGS 
Whatever the impact of ancient literature on Karaite revival in the ninth 
century, the great upsurge of sectarian activity could not have been the 
result of literary influence alone. Rather, it came in response to a reali- 
zation of the fact that a vital change of direction was needed if sect- 
arianism was to survive the counterpressure of militant Rabbinism. 

Normative leadership in Babylonia, awakened to the danger of sect- 
arian subversion in its own home while campaigning for the extension 
of Babylonian jurisdiction over all provinces of the Jewish Dispersion, 
must have struck back with all its force. Pirkoi ben Baboi, Natronai 
Gaon and others moved swiftly to mend the damage. Geonic and 
exilarchic Babylonia became an impregnable citadel of Rabbinism. 
All that the famous decree of the caliph al-Ma'mün (825 C.E.) could 
offer to the cause of Jewish separatism, when allowing any ten men to 
form a sect of their own, was a legal framework for future activity. An 
important technical gain it was, no doubt; one that could materially 
weaken the communal controls of the central Jewish institutions. Never- 
theless, it by no means carried a guarantee for automatic success. 
It was an opportunity, not a victory. 

For the real contest, the contest of values, would have to be fought 
out from within. In that contest, ‘Ananite Karaism, anchored to a 
Babylono-centric orientation and slavishly imitating Rabbanite scholar- 
ship, had simply no chance. Even the new garb and the partial reformu- 
lation of ‘Anan’s doctrine by Benjamin an-Nahawendi—using Hebrew 
instead of Aramaic and elevating the study of biblical exegesis to the 
rank of a major discipline—were unable to launch the movement in a 
new direction, so long as it was oriented on Babylonia and its eastern 
provinces. 

But there was Palestine, the champion of regional determination, the 
symbol of erstwhile glory. And there was the Bible, the Hebrew Bible, 
which was claimed to be the basis for Karaism's independent legislation. 
Here, then, lay the new sectarian solution, the new road to the future, the 
renewed set of values to be presented by the sectaries to the people: a 
national appeal for the restoration of the Palestinian center and its hege- 
mony over against Babylonian institutionalism, and, coupled with it, 
biblical scholarship which would be directed toward a better understand- 
ing of the Written Word and toward mastering of the Hebrew language, 
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the Divine vehicle of Revelation. Whatever the earlier, sporadic contri- 
butions of Benjamin an-Nahawendi to biblical exegesis, the Palestino- 
centric school of al-Kümisi was the first to produce full-scale Hebrew 
commentaries on entire books of the Bible. Thus, Rabbanite Babylonia, 
the seat of the “two wicked women” (i.e., the two geonic academies) would 
be countered by the God-chosen Mount of Zion; the Babylonian Exil- 
archate would be challenged by the Karaite Patriarchate in Jerusalem; 
and Babylonian talmudic scholarship of the geonic schools would be 
topped by biblical exegesis and masoretic studies emanating from Karaite 
Palestine. 


PALESTINO-CENTRIC ORIENTATION 


This new, consciously Palestino-centric orientation of Karaism was the 
ninth century’s sectarian answer to the Babylonian Rabbanite challenge. 
It was diametrically different from the Galutho-centricism of an ‘Anan. 
It indeed fought the ‘Ananites (i.e., the conservative adherents of 
*Anan's policy) no less bitterly than it fought the Rabbanites. (Similarly, 
Saadyah Gaon would later fight the Rabbanite Palestino-centricists of the 
Ben Meir school with no less persistence than he fought the Karaites.) 

The rejuvenated nationalist Karaite movement became a lever for 
tremendous activity. Appeals by word of mouth and through ‘‘Zionist’’ 
epistles called for speedy immigration to Palestine. ‘Scoundrels in Israel" 
and the ‘‘rich of the Diaspora" were bitterly denounced for arguing 
that ‘‘it is not our duty to go to Jerusalem until He shall gather us to- 
gether, just as it was He who had cast us abroad.”’ 

It is incumbent upon you who fear the Lord to come to Jerusalem and dwell in it 
[pleads al-Kimisi with the Diasporic die-hards] in order to hold vigil before the Lord 
until the day when Jerusalem shall be restored....  Hearken to the Lord, arise and 
come to Jerusalem, so that we may return to the Lord. Or, if you will not come because 
you are running about in tumult and haste after your merchandise, then send at 
least five men from each city in the Dispersion, together with their sustenance, so 
that we may form a consolidated community to supplicate our God at all times upon 
the hills of Jerusalem. 

Indeed, as will be noted in Chapters I and VII of the present 
study, later Karaite recollections of sectarian settlement in Jerusalem 
always spoke in terms of an “exodus,” of compact groups leaving 
behind their riches and their families and settling in Jerusalem as a 
prerequisite for future redemption. 


THE JERUSALEM CENTER 


The new Karaite Palestino-centricism should not, of course, be construed 
merely as a shrewd device to ensnare into the sectarian net the natural 
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pro-Palestinian sentiments of the people. There was genuine love of 
Zion in the Karaite appeal for the strengthening of the Palestinian settle- 
ment. Many of the Karaite settlers adopted the pietistic mode of life of 
the ascetic Order of ‘‘Mourners of Zion” (Abelé Siyyon). As we know 
now, al-K ümisi was in fact the first among Karaite scholars to use this 
originally Rabbanite term. So great was the Karaites’ appeal and so true 
their self-identification with the Palestinian cause that ‘‘mourning,”’ 
an ancient Rabbinic practice, gradually became synonymous with Karaite 
allegiance. 

The late 870’s provided the sectaries with an even greater opportunity 
to seal the process of equating Karaism with Palestino-centric nation- 
alism. The energetic governor of Egypt, Ahmad ibn Tülün, threw off 
in -878 C.E. his nominal bonds with the *Abbàsid Caliphate and extended 
his independent rule over Syria and Palestine. This situation lasted till 
905, and the Karaites made the best of it. Aided by their powerful 
brethren in Egypt, they succeeded in establishing a government-recognized 
administration in Palestine—a counterpart of the Rabbanite Exilarch- 
ate which had enjoyed the recognition of the ‘Abbasid rulers. It is 
probable, in fact, that they made themselves masters of Jewish Jeru- 
salem and caused the Rabbanite academy to be transferred to Ramlah. 

It is at this juncture that Saadyah, later a gaon of Babylonia but 
at that time still in Tülünid Egypt, appeared on the scene of history as 
the arch-foe of Karaism. 


SAADYAH GAON 


Saadyah’s role in the Rabbanite struggle against Karaism has been 
variously interpreted by different scholars. While some would credit 
him with warding off the danger of '*Karaization" of all Jewry, others 
would consider precisely his attack the decisive factor in uniting and 
consolidating the otherwise weak and scattered sectarian forces. However, 
none of these interpretations fully explains the unrelenting animosity 
and contempt with which Palestinian Karaites treated Saadyah’s very 
name and his arguments. The anti-Saadyan campaign of the Jerusalem 
masters endured even long after the death of the gaon. It was inherited 
afterwards by the Byzantine disciples of the Palestinian center and 
inculcated by them into subsequent Karaite literature till as late as the 
nineteenth century. This persistence of hatred is remarkable indeed, 
especially since, as we know now, Saadyah was neither the first nor the 
last to attack Karaism, nor indeed did he combat the sectarians to such 
an extreme as was originally supposed by nineteenth-century students. 
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It seems that the *Saadyah-complex" of the tenth- and eleventh- 
century spokesmen of Palestino-centric Karaism can be understood 
partly in the context of the basic conflict between the cause of Palestine, 
as championed in its sectarian garb by the Karaites, and the cause of 
Babylonia, as advocated by Saadyah. Living in the political and spiritual 
climate of Tülünid Egypt, the future protagonist of Babylonian hegemony 
was aware of the danger of Karaite ascendency. This danger did not 
express itself (as usually supposed) in Karaite literary creativity. The 
Karaite literature of Saadyan times could not effectively compete with 
Rabbanite creations. It was precisely after Saadyah that the greatest 
Karaite works were composed in the realm of biblical exegesis, Hebrew 
linguistics and philosophy. The danger of Karaism lay in the equation 
of Karaite counter-institutionalism with the cause of Palestine in her 
contest with Babylonia. Saadyah, who did not hesitate to strike hard at 
Palestinian Rabbinism too, when, as in the feud with Ben Meir, the 
interests of Babylonia were at stake, considered it even more imperative 
to discredit the sectarians in all areas of their creativity so as to under- 
mine the popular appeal which their Palestino-centricism carried with 
the rank and file of medieval Jewry. 


DAWN OF BYZANTINE KARAISM 


We have thus reached the Golden Age of Karaite scholarly creativity 
and the peak of Karaite communal endeavor. It is here also that 
Byzantine Karaism appears on the scene. The literary accomplishments 
of the Golden Age of Palestinian Karaism form the most-known and 
most-studied chapter in the history of the sect. Not so the story of the 
social relations within the Palestinian Karaite community of that time. 
A comprehensive analysis. of the currents and undercurrents in the 
Karaite society of the tenth and eleventh centuries, and a reevaluation of 
the literary developments in the light of the internal struggles within 
that society, will have to be presented in a different connection. However, 
many of these aspects are taken up all through this volume, for they 
are inseparably intertwined with the story of Karaite settlement in 
Byzantium. 

Precisely when Palestinian Karaism was at the height of its spiritual 
development and when its broad intellectual activity carried it away 
from its original, somewhat narrow nationalism, great changes on the 
international scene in the second half of the tenth century brought 
upon many Karaite communities abroad a challenge of a completely 
new nature. For the first time in the history of medieval Jewish sect- 
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arianism, Karaism, the product of an Islamic climate and now fully 
Arabicized so far as the language of its daily communication and literary 
expression was concerned, has been transplanted into the soil of a Christian 
nation. Serious problems of adjustment and acclimatization made the 
revision of many aspects in the Karaite outlook on life a matter of 
urgent necessity. This was a time that cried out for wise and understand- 
ing leadership, and for faith and devotion to the ancient heritage. A 
new chapter in the life story of the sect was about to be written. 


BYZANTINE KARAITE HISTORY—A STORY OF ADJUSTMENT 


The Byzantine Karaite story has never yet been told. Although literary 
creations of Byzantine writers were copiously utilized in order to shed 
light on the history of their Palestinian masters, their own vicissitudes 
and struggles were not made the subject of autonomous investigation. 
The present study marks the first effort to reconstruct the formative 
years of Byzantine Karaism. 

Here is not an exposition of Byzantine Karaite literature, although 
all available compositions, many of them still in manuscript form, were 
consulted. It is the story of a group of people thrown into a new environ- 
ment and struggling to adjust themselves to it without losing their 
identity. These were not hosts of militant missionaries, bent on ideo- 
logical conquest of the Rabbanite community, but immigrants to new 
shores coming to grips with problems unknown to their ancestors. 

Yet, the story of their adjustment, of their failures and triumphs, is 
not only the story of the local Byzantine community. In their struggles 
and achievements the foundations were laid for the story of Karaism in 
general in the last millennium, for the story of the still-living sectarian 
communities of Turkey, Russia and Poland. For Byzantine Karaism 
was not only the great guardian of the sect's heritage after the collapse 
of the Palestinian center under the assault of the Crusaders. It was 
also the sect's reformer in the changed conditions of changing times. 

The seeds of crucial reforms that were to be introduced some centuries 
later into the body of Karaite law and practice; the foundations for 
the sect's stubborn survival and the sorry symptoms of its weakness 
and eventual decline—all are manifest already in these early formative 
years of Karaite existence on Byzantine soil. 


CHAPTER I 
HISTORICAL PREMISES 


T" ORIGINS of Karaite settlement in Byzantium and the incipient 
stages of its growth and communal formation, until the time when 
it reached articulate maturity, are shrouded in mystery. So, too, the 
beginnings of many a Rabbanite community remain obscure in the ever- 
growing expanses of the Jewish Diaspora in the Middle Ages. Unlike the 
latter case, however, the silence of official papers and of Greek historians, 
polemicists and hagiographers, continues unabated even later on. This 
is true also where Karaite congregations appear to have already sent 
firm roots into Byzantine soil and even in documents that refer 
specifically to Judaism and the Jews.! 


THE SILENCE OF GREEK RECORDS 


Admittedly, a text of the abjuration formula stipulated by the Greek 
Orthodox Church for Hebrew converts to Christianity may possibly be 
an exception. Dated in the year 1027, it is essentially identical in language 
and content with older texts of this kind. Where it diverges, however, 
we can detect a conspicuous, though inconsistent, slant toward non- 
normative Jewish observances and terminology.2 


1 The regesta pertaining to the story of the general Jewish settlement in Byzantium 
in the period covered by the present volume have been conveniently assembled by 
J. Starr in his The Jews in the Byzantine Empire. Included there, of course, are also 
the references to Byzantine Jews, culled from Greek and Eastern histories and 
hagiography, as well as imperial legislation pertinent to different aspects of Jewish 
life. My own study of these primary historical sources did not yield any additional 
material of consequence and diverges only in matters of emphasis or interpretation. 
These matters will be listed further on, whenever relevant to our exposition, and, more 
broadly, in a separate presentation of the general history of Byzantine Jewry. Cf. also 
S. Krauss, Studien zur byzantinisch-]üdischen Geschichte. 

2 Cf. V. N. Beneshevitch, “On the History of the Jews io Byzantium, VI-X Cent.” 
(in Russian), Evreiskaia Mysl, I1 (1926), 197-224; Greek text, 305-18. Cf. Starr, 
Jews in the Byz. Empire, 173 ff., No. 121, and, earlier, Krauss, “Eine byzantinische 
Abschwürungsformel,'" Festskrift i Anledning af Professor David Simonsens, 134 ff. 
A closer analysis of the document from the standpoint of its Karaite affinities is given 
in Chapter VI of this study. 
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Whatever the implications of this fact, there is still not one explicit 
reference in the Byzantine Greek sources to the Jewish sectarians proper 
nor to their institutions and position within the Empire’s heterogeneous 
population. We have no hint even of their very existence on the banks 
of the Bosporus or in the imperial Themes of Asia Minor in the span 
of time covered by the present study. Records from subsequent centuries 
are equally mute. 


KARAITE LITERARY SOURCES 


Nor do the Karaites themselves provide the student with material that 
could properly qualify as historical. The only two letters of an early 
Byzantine Karaite leader preserved and published to date were composed 
outside the boundaries of the Late Roman State.3 Lacking direct docu- 
mentary evidence from the early dissident communities in the Empire, 
the reconstruction of the sectaries’ own testimonies about their initial 
steps in Byzantine territory must necessarily be limited to two sources: 
casual historical references that may be culled from the early literary 
productions of Byzantine Karaite scholars, and traditions preserved in 
the writings of later Karaite authorities. 


Literary monuments, however, did not make their appearance on 
the Byzantine scene before the middle of the eleventh century. Yet, as 
we shall see presently, Byzantine Karaism at that time was already 
firmly established. Consequently, the literary material of the period 
reflects a late stage in Karaite settlement and not its beginning. 


Moreover, our picture of the early literary efforts of the young sect- 
arian branch on the Bosporus is still very incomplete. The full range 
of their contribution as source material for Byzantine Karaite history 
can hardly be gauged from the printed matter in the hands of the student 


3 One letter, sent by Tobias ben Moses, a Karaite of Constantinople, from Jerusalem 
to Fustat, Egypt, was published for the first time by J. Mann in his Texts and Studies, 
I, 383-85, The other, composed most probably by the same writer, when in Egypt, 
and directed to a notable of another Egyptian community, appeared as Nos. XXXI 
and XXXII of Gottheil-Worrell's Fragments from the Cairo Genizah in the Freer 
Collection, 142-49. Mann later added some corrections, op. cit., 373 f., note 3. 
Both letters were reedited and reinterpreted in my "The Correspondence of Tobias 
ben Moses the Karaite of Constantinople," in J. L. Blau and others (ed.), Essays 
on Jewish Life and Thought: Presented in Honor of Salo Wittmayer Baron, 1-38. 

For a résumé of the literary activity of Tobias ben Moses see S. Poznaüski, Osar 
Yisrael, V, 12a-14a. To the bibliography listed there one must add the references 
scattered through the two volumes of Mann's Texts and Studies; cf. Index, at the end 
of Vol. IL, 1591, s.v. “Tob. b. Moses, Kar. scholar." 
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as of this day. This applies even to the greatest work of the period. 
In spite of its unwieldy method and form, Yehüdah Hadassi’s encyclo- 
pedia of Karaite lore and polemics, Eshkol hak-Kofer, is perhaps the 
most widely quoted manual of Karaite ways and beliefs. It was long 
acclaimed as an inexhaustible treasury of early texts and discussions 
and as the definitive record of spiritual achievement by four centuries 
of Karaite endeavor.4 Nevertheless, it is available only in a defective 
and, by any standard, highly inadequate edition.5 In the interests of 
modern Karaitic scholarship, the work must be critically reedited by an 
expert in sectarian as well as Rabbinic Halakhah and exegesis, on the 
basis of all the extant manuscript material.6 


ON BYZANTINE KARAITE MANUSCRIPTS 


A pseudo-historical presentation of the origins of the religious schism in 
Jewry is the only other work of this era published in full. The brevity of the 
tract no doubt facilitated its inclusion in toto by Pinsker in his epoch- 


4 Cf., for instance, J. M. Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums und seiner Sekten, Tl, 
352; J. Fürst, Geschichte des Karderthums, Il, 211 ff.; P. F. Frankl, “Karaische 
Studien," MGWJ, XXXI (1882), 1; M. Steinschneider, Polemische und apologetische 
Literatur, 352; A. Harkavy, Jewish Enc., VII, 442a. 

5 The Gozlow edition of Hadassi’s Eshkol hak-Kofer, published in Czarist Russia 
in the year 1836 under the supervision of Abraham Firkowicz, admits that self-censor- 
ship was exercised in regard to the sections dealing with Christianity. Bacher published 
two of the missing chapters, from letter káf of Alphabet 98 to the same letter in 
Alphabet 100. Cf. JOR (O.S.), VIII (1895-96), 431-44. Alphabets 312 and 313, 
also omitted from the printed book, were published recently by A. Scheiber in the 
Jubilee Volume in Honour of Bernhard Heller, Hebrew section, 101—29. 

To be sure, whole passages were already unavailable to the scribe of the manuscript 
underlying the Gozlow edition (on the deficiency of the Eshkol MSS as early as the 
fifteenth century see note 13, below). Moreover, several clauses with an anti-Christian 
slant were tampered with or removed altogether, with no appropriate note indicating 
the change. Thus, against the 54 “signs of the Messiah’’ listed in the closing chapters 
of the printed book, both the Vienna MS and that of the Jewish Theological Seminary, 
as well as the MSS of Afendopolo's Hebrew epitome and of a later Arabic Fihrist, 
contain a description of 77 “signs.” Twenty-three have been tacitly withdrawn from 
the printed copy of the text and the accompanying mnemonic formula camouflaged 
accordingly. A critical edition of that important section, contemplated more than 
seven decades ago by P. F. Frankl and unfortunately prevented by his untimely 
death, will form part of this writer's separate study on Hadassi and his time. 

Cf. also G. Margoliouth, Catalogue of Hebrew and Samaritan MSS in the British 
Museum, 183, 8593; A. Z. Schwarz, Die hebräischen Handschriften in der National- 
bibliothek in Wien, 138 f., 8130; and the data given by A. Marx in JQR (N.S.), XXIV 
(1923-24), 78 f. 

In the preparation of the present volume the study of the printed version of the 
Eshkol was supplemented by consulting all the above-mentioned MSS at the Library 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, as well as a microfilm copy of the 
Vienna MS. 

$ I understand that Professor A. Scheiber of Budapest is contemplating such an 
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making collection of Karaite texts, printed almost a hundred years ago.? 
The earlier and larger creations of eleventh-century pioneers of Byzantine 
Karaite literature have not been as fortunate. The compilation in the last 
century of the great descriptive catalogues of European manuscript collec- 
tions drew the attention of the scholarly world to these writings. Still,while 
a handful of researchers have occasionally presented excerpts from them, 
the body of this material remains largely unpublished to this day.’ 

In addition, some of the known manuscript copies are incomplete or 
anonymous, and the rich collections of Leningrad and Moscow are in- 
accessible at present. Thus, many a prospective editing project is denied 
material prerequisite for a comparative apparatus. 


edition. In addition to the essay mentioned in the previous note, see also his “Elements 
fabuleux dans l'Eshkol Hakofer," REJ, CVIII (N.S., VIII, 1948), 41 ff. 

A comprehensive study on Hadassi and his work is yet to be written. P, F. Frankl 
intended to lay ground for such a study in a series of ‘“‘Kardische Studien,” MGWJ, 
XXXI (1882), 1-13, 72-85, 268-75, XXXII (1883), 399-419, XXXIII (1884), 
448-57, 513-21, but the task was left unfinished. Cf. also his earlier ‘“‘Aharé ReSheF 
le-Bakker be-Sifrüth hak-Kara'im" (Hebrew), Hashshahar, VII (1875-76), 646-50, 
701-13, VIII (1876-77), 29-31, 78-80, 119-27, 177-84. 

See further on Hadassi, Pinsker, Likkuté Kadmoniyyoth, 223-25, App. XI, 92-94, 
139; A. B. Gottlober, Bikkoreth le-Tholedoth hak-Kara'im, 172 f.; A. Neubauer, Aus 
der Petersburger Bibliothek, 56; M. Schreiner, Der Kalàm in der jüdischen Literatur, 
33-35; W. Bacher, in the article quoted above, note 5, and in “Jehuda Hadassis 
Hermeneutik und Grammatik," MGW/J, XL (1896), 14-32, 68-84, 109-26; Porges, 
“Buchstabe Waw bei Menachem ben Saruk,” MGWJ, XXXIV (1885), 95 f., 100 f.; 
Perles, *Jüdisch-byzantinische Beziehungen," Byzantinische Zeitschrift, II (1893), 575; 
D. Rosin, "The Meaning of the Mnemonic Formulae for the Radical and Servile 
Letters in Hebrew," JQR(O.S.), VI (1893-94), 494 f.; Harkavy, Altjüdische Denkmäler 
aus der Krim, 162, 212 f., and passim; Hirschfeld, Literary History of Hebrew Grammar- 
ians and Lexicographers, 15 f.; Poznaüski, The Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah 
Gaon, 68-72; S. Lieberman, Hellenism in Palestine, 55 f.; and the references cited in 
notes 4 and 5, above. 

7 Hillük hak-Kara'im we ha-Rabbanim, edited by S. Pinsker in his Likküfe Kad- 
moniyyoth, App. XII. 99-106. An excerpt from the work had earlier been published 
in J. Trigland's Diatribe de Secta Karaeorum, 101 f. 

On Elijah ben Abraham, the author of the Hillük, see Poznański, Karaite Literary 
Opponents of Saadiah Gaon, 72 ff., 532, and the authorities cited there. 

8 The following are major Byzantine Karaite compositions which have been excerpted 
on various occasions but still await full publication: 

(1) Osar Nehmad on Leviticus by Tobias ben Moses, of which only the commentary 
on the first ten chapters is extant in Oxford. Excerpts from the work were published 
by A. Neubauer in the Bodleian Catalogue, 1, 57 f., §290; S. Poznatiski, JQ.R (O.S.), 
VIII (1895-96), 697-98; idem, REJ, XXXIV (1897), 181-91, and XLIV (1902), 186; 
J. Mann, JOR (N.S.), XV (1924-25), 374-71, $4. 

(2) An anonymous compilation on Exodus and Leviticus (to be referred to as the 
Exodus-Leviticus Anonymous). A collection of excerpts from this eleventh-century work 
was prepared for Pinsker by A. Firkowicz from a St. Petersburg MS and published 
in Likküfe Kadmoniyyoth, App. VII,71-76. 
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On the other hand, the eclectic nature of Byzantine Karaite literature, 
coupled with the sorry state of modern research in the field of Karaism, 
makes the intelligent utilization of the writings that are available doubly 
precarious. The Byzantine recensions consist mainly of Hebrew com- 
pilations, if not actual translations, of the classics produced in Arabic 
during the Golden Age of Karaite learning (X-XI centuries). They 
must therefore be checked carefully against the early sources. Only in 
this way can the demarcation line be determined between older material 
of Palestinian mentors and the original contribution of Byzantine 
disciples. 

This arduous task is far from completed and will tax the patience and 
ingenuity of specialists in the field for many years to come. So long as 
the Arabic originals are not fully edited, the student cannot help tread- 
ing on slippery ground.? However, some of these originals were super- 
seded at an early stage by their Hebrew counterparts. With the decline 
of Arabic-speaking centers of Jewish culture, they seem to have become 
irretrievably lost. Caution is therefore essential Nevertheless, the 
possibility of error in interpretation must not prompt us to deprecate 


(3) Jacob ben Reuben's Sefer ha-'Osher on the whole Bible. The section containing 
a commentary on the latter part of the Scripture, from Jeremiah to the end (with 
the exception of Psalms), was edited by Firkowicz from a St. Petersburg MS and 
appended to his edition of Mibhar Yesharim, a biblical commentary by Aaron ben 
Joseph available oniy up to the closing chapters of Isaiah. Pinsker excerpted the 
Pentateuch part of Sefer ha-'Osher in Likkafé, App. VIII, 83-86. Cf. also M. 
Steinschneider, Catalogue Leiden, App. IT, 384. L. Dukes excerpted the section on 
Psalms in Literaturblatt des Orients, X (1849), 12. The full text of the book is now 
being prepared for publication by L. Marwick from a MS in the Leiden University 
Library. 

(4) Yehi Me'óroth. A St. Petersburg fragment of this Vorarbeit by Yehüdah Hadassi 
to his great encyclopedia was communicated by Pinsker in Likkaté, App. XI, 94—97. 
Pinsker, however, mistakenly attributed it to Tobias ben Moses. 

In his Texts and Studies, II, 100-162 (App. VD, and 110-16 (App. X), J. Mann 
included also two extracts from commentaries on Psalms which possibly are of 
Byzantine provenance. There is indeed a definite link between Mann's first fragment 
and Sefer ha-'Osher or the source used by the latter. The texts are otherwise too 
fragmentary to serve as a basis for any rigid conclusions in regard to Byzantine 
Karaite history. 

A comprehensive study of the fulf text of the three voluminous commentaries of 
Byzantine origin— Osar Nehmad, the Exodus-Leviticus Anonymous, and Sefer ha-' Osher 
—underlies many of the conclusions reached in the present work. This study was 
made on the basis of photostats and microfilm copies of the original MSS, now in 
Oxford and Leiden. 

? Oneexample of an historical inference, drawn from a Byzantine Hebrew compilation 
and shown to be erroneous after subsequent confrontation with the Arabic original, 
will suffice. On the basis of a comment in Sefer ha-‘Osher on the Book of Daniel in 
which Christian conquests in Asia Minor are hailed, S. Munk and J. Jost concluded 
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the body of Byzantine Karaite material and to relegate its compilers 
to the rank of mere epigoni to the masters of classic-Karaite Arabic 
literature. 


BASHYACHI AND THE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF BYZANTINE KARAITE HISTORY 


The second source—traditions preserved by later Karaite authorities— 
is, in effect, Elijah Bashyachi, the ‘“‘last codifier’’ of Karaite law.10 
Writing at the end of the fifteenth century, he credits the eleventh-century 
Tobias ben Moses with introducing the late Palestinian brand of Karaism 
into the Byzantine Empire.!! Subsequent Karaite writers and modern 
scholars have all accepted this assertion at face value. 

However, a closer scrutiny has shown it to be devoid of genuine 
tradition.12 Bashyachi's view was merely based on an inference from 
the defective texts available to him. Owing to the ups and downs of 
Byzantine Karaite literature in the course of four centuries, these texts 
were inadequate, as was in the late fifteenth century Karaite learning 
in general.|3 Our inquisitive sectarian scholar, of necessity a disciple 


that the commentary was composed in the time of the First Crusade. Pinsker has 
proved, however, that the allusion was taken over verbatim from the Arabic comment- 
ary on Daniel of Yefeth ben ‘Ali. The tenth-century Palestinian Karaite exegete was 
obviously referring to contemporary successes of Byzantine arms in Asia Minor and 
Syria under the command of Nicephor Phocas. Cf. Likküté Kadmoniyyoth, App.. 
VIIT, 80-81. The full Arabic text of the commentary was edited later, along with 
an English translation, by D. S. Margoliouth, Anecdota Oxoniensa (Semitic Series), 
I, Part 3. See the references to it in the succeeding chapters of this study. 


10 Concerning Bashyachi see in general I. Markon, Enc. Jud., III, 1130-32, and 
L. Nemoy, in his introduction to an English selection of Bashyachi's writings, Karaite 
Anthology, 236 tf. Cf. also my Hebrew sketch on the Bashyachi family and on the 
movement of Karaite-Rabbanite rapprochement in fifteenth-century Turkey, in 
Ensiklopedyah ‘Ivrith (Enc. Hebraica), IX, s.v., 956 ff. 


11 Cf. Bashyachi's Iggereth Gid han-Nasheh, preceding the Gozlow edition (1835) 
of his great code Addereth Eliyyahü. (That section of the book is unpaginated. Our 
passage is in the fourth column of the first leaf.) The /ggereth appears neither in 
the first edition of the Addereth (Constantinople, 1530-31) nor in its latest printing 
(Odessa, 1870). 


12 For quotations and full discussion of the crucial pronouncement by Bashyachi 
and for a critical evaluation of the authenticity of traditions reported by that sage, 
consult my Hebrew essay, "Elijah Bashyachi: An Inquiry into His Traditions Con- 
cerning the Beginnings of Karaism in Byzantium,” ZTarbiz, XXV (1955-56), 
44-65, 183-201. 


13 The deterioration of Byzantine Karaite MSS in the late Middle Ages can be 
gauged, for instance, from the poor condition of the one and only MS of Hadassi's 
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of Rabbanite masters, had to supplement his knowledge of the history 
of his own sect by ingeniously extracting information from biased Rabban- 
ite sources.14 

Bashyachi’s belated adventures in reconstructing Karaite history may 
thus be interesting for the light they inadvertently shed on the desperate 
position of Karaism in the Turkish-conquered provinces of Byzantium 
at the close of the Middle Ages. They are, however, of little value to 
the student in search of clues to Byzantine Karaite beginnings. 


EARLY RABBANITE AUTHORITIES 


To be sure, scholarly writings of the Rabbanites, in the period in 
which Karaite settlement in Byzantium can logically be expected to 
have started, also fail to supply us with actual information about their 
adversaries. We shall look in vain to Rabbinic literature for direct 
indications of the geographic distribution, population numbers and 
communal strength of the Karaites in the area under consideration, or 
in any other part of the Jewish Dispersion. Defenders of Rabbinism 
have spilt much ink on anti-Karaite polemics ever since the original 
geonic policy of ignoring the schismatics altogether was abandoned. 
But the Rabbanites were not concerned with describing their Karaite 
contemporaries or their history. Characteristically, the legalistic and 


Eshkol hak-Kofer in Constantinople. This was already reported to be incomplete by 
Shabbetai of Pravado, who copied the book in 1482, and by Kaleb Afendopolo, 
who compiled an epitome thereof in 1497. See Shabbetai’s account in Frankl’s 
“Kardische Studien," MGWJ, XXXI (1882), 271 (cf. Steinschneider, Catalogue 
Leiden, 48-49), and Afendopolo's Introduction, Nasal ha-Eshkol, lc-d, preceding 
the Gozlow edition of Hadassi’s work. Cf. also Frank!'s review-article of Likkué 
(in Hebrew), Hashshahar, VIII (1876-77), 182, where the inferiority of manuscript 
material is similarly held responsible for another chronological error committed by 
Bashyachi. 

The decline of Karaite learning is deplored by Shabbetai, MGWJ, XXXI (1882), 
270-71, and, a century later, by Yehüdah Tishbi in his introduction to Aaron ben 
Joseph's Kelil Yofi,1st edition (Constantinople, 1581), 1b, 2nd edition (Gozlow, 1847),2a. 

14 On the indebtedness of Turkish Karaite intelligentsia to Rabbanite mentors, see 
H. J. Gurland, Ginzé Yisrael, I; S. Rosanes, Dibre Yeme Yisrael be-Thogarmah, 
I, 47 ff.; A. Danon, “The Karaites in European Turkey," JQR (N.S.), XV (1924-25), 
311 ff.; S. Assaf, “On the History of the Karaites in Eastern Lands” (in Hebrew), 
Zion, I (1936), 218 ff. For illustrations and explanation of motive behind the ingenious 
Karaite method of interlinear reading in biased Rabbanite literature, see my Hebrew 
essay on Bashyachi, cited above. 

On the social implications of the close relations between members of Karaite in- 
telligentsia and bourgeoisie and their Rabbanite neighbors (especially Sephardi 
immigrants) in fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Turkey, see Mahler, Hak-Kara’im, 278 
ff., and my aforementioned *Bashyachi" (Hebrew), Ensiklopedyah ‘Ivrith, IX, 956 f. 
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exegetic differences of opinion as well as invectives and rejoinders of 
a general partisan nature won the day. Historical considerations, if any, 
were limited to accusations concerning the origin itself of the sect and 
the allegedly shadowy motives of its founders, with no specification 
whatsoever in respect to the present.!5 

Indeed, as late as the end of the eleventh and the beginning of the 
twelfth century, a Rabbanite homilist, Tobias ben Eliezer, was still given 
to attacking the views of Karaite commentators with the usual trite 
references to the standard issues of Rabbanite-Karaite controversy; these 
references did not even hint, however, at his personal contacts with the 
sectaries on a local level.16 No wonder that the earlier nineteenth-century 
scholars mistakenly placed Tobias in Germany, where Karaism was 
physically unknown. No wonder, too, that they had no difficulty in 
explaining away his anti-Karaite allusions as mere theoretical considera- 
tions. They suggested that these clichés came to him through familiarity 


15 Tt would take us too far afield to list here, even partially, the anti-Karaite literature 
composed by medieval protagonists of Rabbinism. The study of that literature and 
of the Karaite rejoinders to it filled the lifetime of scholars like Pinsker, Harkavy, 
Poznanski, Markon, Mann, and others. Suffice it to mention here L. Ginzberg's 
Ginzé Schechter, YI, 504 ff., and B. M. Lewin's essay in Tarbiz, IT (1930-31), 383-405, 
on Pirkoi ben Baboi; S. Poznanski’s “The Anti-Karaite Writings of Saadiah Gaon,” 
JQR (O.S.), X (1897-98), 238-76, and The Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah 
Gaon; A. Marmorstein's "Spuren karaischen Einflusses in der gaonáischen Halacha,’’ 
Festschrift A. Schwarz, 455-70; and, in general, S. Assaf, Teküfath hag-Ge'ónim 
we-Sifrüthah, 117-249. Cf. also, for later authorities, P. Weis, “Abraham ibn Ezra 
and the Karaites in the Halakhah” (in Hebrew), Melilah, I (1944), 35-53, IL (1946), 
121-34, III-IV (1950), 188-203; E. Neumann, “Maimonides and the Karaites'' 
(in Hungarian), M. Bloch Jubilee Volume, 164—70. 

For the medieval Rabbanite statements dealing with the origins of the Karaite 
‘movement and with its early leaders, see Natronai Gaon in Siddiér Rab ‘Amram 
Ga'ón, ed. Warsaw (1865), 38, ed. Jerusalem (1912), II, 206 f.; the account attributed 
to Saadyah Gaon and quoted in the Karaite tract Hillak hak-Kara'im we-ha- 
Rabbanim, in Pinsker's Likküfe, App. XII, 103; the general historiographic excursus 
in Yehüdah Hallevi’s Kazari, Ch. III (H. Hirschfeld's Eng. tr., 2nd ed., 187 ff.), in 
which Karaism is traced back to the times of the Second Commonwealth; and, 
finally, the story given by Abraham ibn Daud in Seder hak-Kabbalah, edited by 
A. Neubauer in his Medieval Jewish Chronicles, T, 63 f. 

Cf. also J. Trigland, Diatribe, 101 fT. ; A. Harkavy, “Zur Entstehung des Karaisrnus,** 
appended to H. Graetz's Geschichte der Juden, 3rd ed., V; idem, Istoricheskie Ocherki 
Karaimstwa, I and IL, and “Anan der Stifter der karüischen Sekte,” Jahrbuch für 
Gesch. und Lit., I1 (1899), 107-22; S. Poznanski, “Anan et ses écrits," REJ, XLIV 
(1902), 161-87, XLV (1902), 50-69, 176-203; and, of recent studies, R. Mahler, 
Hak-Kara'im, 124 ff.; L. Nemoy, “Anan ben David, a Re-appraisal of Historical 
Data," Semitic Studies in Memory of E. Löw, 239-48, and his introduction to a 
selection from the writings of ‘Anan, in Karaite Anthology, 3 ff. 

16 Tobias ben Eliezer's arguments against Karaism have been partially assembled 
by S. Buber in his Introduction to Tobias’ Lekah Tob on Genesis-Exodus, 34 f. [17b- 
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with the writings of Saadyah Gaon, the arch-foe of the dissident 
movement, or through possibile encounter with living Karaites and their 
literature on a visit to the Holy Land.!7 Little did the scholars realize 
that Tobias’ polemic reflected an actual threat which the Karaites posed 
to his own community in Byzantium. 


THE TWELFTH-CENTURY TESTIMONIES 


It was not before the second half of the twelfth century that specific 
data on localities containing a Karaite community alongside the 
Rabbanite population were deemed by the Rabbanite traveler, Benjamin 
of Tudela, worthy of inclusion in his invaluable Itinerary. He was the 
first to give us figures of the Karaite inhabitants in these communities, 
two of which were within the boundaries of the Empire.18 

At the same time, a Rabbanite polemicist presented what purported 
to be a historical account of the rise and fall of Karaism in his native 
Spain.!9 The rather mechanical assumption that Karaism, when establish- 
ing itself in Byzantium, had taken a course analogous to that reported 
by Ibn Daüd in regard to the Iberian peninsula, has strongly colored 
subsequent conceptions of Byzantine Karaite beginnings down to this 
day.2° The acceptance by the scholars of Ibn Daüd's account was un- 
fortunate. The undeniable bias of the partisan chronicler of Toledo?! 


18a]. CE. our bibliographical note below, Chapter VI, n. 30. Cf. also Starr, Jews in the 
Byz. Empire, 216 f, 252. Details and quotations of Tobias’ literary struggle 
are given below, Chapters VI-VIII. Similarly, see my “Some Aspects of Karaite- 
Rabbanite Relations in Byzantium on the Eve of the First Crusade," PAAJR, XXIV 
(1955), 19-25, XXV (1956), 166-173. 

17 The opinion of S. L. Rappaport, followed by L. Zunz, H. Graetz, M. Steinschneider 
and J, Fürst, is cited and refuted in Buber's Introduction to Lekah Tob on Genesis- 
Exodus, 18 ff. [9b ff.]. A. Jellinek, too (Commentar zu Kohelet und dem Hohen Liede 
von R. Samuel ben Meir, Introd., xii), refers to Tobias as “the Exegete of Mainz.” 

18 See the report of Benjamin of Tudela (in the 1160's) on the Karaites of Constan- 
tinople and Cyprus, in his Sefer Massa'oth, ed. Asher, Hebrew Section, 23, 25; Eng. 
tr., 55, 57. Cf. Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 231 f. (No. 182) and 35; Krauss, Studien 
zur byz.-jiid. Geschichte, 98. See more on the subject further on in this study, Chapters 
III, IV and VII. 

19 Abraham ibn Daüd in Seder hak-Kabbalah, in Medieval Jewish Chronicles, I, 
79 f. Cf. the reference in Yohasin, ed. Filipowski, 215b, as emended by J. Loeb, REJ, 
XVI (1888), 226, as well as the latter’s “Notes sur l'histoire des Juifs (2)—Les 
Caraites en Espagne," REJ, XIX (1889), 206-9. Cf. also the reproduction of Ibn 
Daüd's account in Kissür Zekher Saddik by Joseph ibn Saddik, Medieval Jewish 
Chronicles, Y, 93. 

20 C£. for instance, J. Mann, Texts and Studies, IL, 3. See the latter section of my 
“Elijah Bashyachi," Tarbiz, XXV (1955-56), 189 ff, where this conception is 
discussed and refuted. 

21 Cf. Seder hak-Kabbalah, in Medieval Jewish Chronicles, I, 78: nbapn npo» wbv 
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and his obvious oversimplification of the Karaite story in his own 
country make him an unreliable witness even for the history of Karaism 
in Spain;2? how much more so in regard to the movement in Byzantium. 

Were we to rely solely on the almost monolithic presentation of twelfth- 
century world-Jewry in his Seder hak-Kabbalah, we would never guess 
the thriving existence of a Karaite community in the Empire. According 
to contemporary statistics by Ibn Daüd's own compatriot, the Karaites 
in the capital alone accounted for one-fifth of the total Jewish popu- 
lation.23 Yet Ibn Daüd ignores Byzantine Karaism completely. Indeed, 
he goes even further and states smugly that the Jews of the Byzantine 
territories are all of Rabbanite persuasion and "submit to the authority 
of the mishnaic and talmudic sages." Furthermore, he dismisses even 
the flourishing Karaite communities of Egypt and Palestine in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries as insignificant in number and influence.?4 

The Genizah documents uncovered in the past fifty years have 
proved to what extent such statements of Ibn Daüd are an expression 
of wishful thinking rather than a reflection of the actual facts. 


FRATERNITY OF FATB 


Many factors were, of course, responsible for this conspicuous lack 
of data that would normally fall under the heading of the “political 
history” of the Karaites, and it would take us too far afield to analyze 
them all here. Considering the limits of our present inquiry, it is sufficient 


DYPT nv a3 de) vod yay vine 5|» RB nn& PR mea yn abe nop nbvb5vi 
anny ARIPI "son ROR DYW miss nv xba poy pom va bepyer way a3 bw Pmb 5pm 
BPMN pnw? 51113 ONAYI 025» 0113 B NOR... 1390 55 DIPA VIR 12 TT? 515» 8 073. 
And further: sown Bua nav tim. And on p. 81: qma mw omy poo mm (ie, 
in addition to the fact that the Karaites have no tradition to rely upon and 
are numerically unimportant) »3 ww «Do x51 Seow naw mo wy ab n5wb5 minaw 
mb onde grabs Db »5 ,nnk nami "M "nik UTD "M AMR DIU qom ANAM 337 R nun pum 
Da mb cobk ab nx m anne nueva nbwhy xsi mon 02333 iow ...maid boy 
mann Myv baw ^D Dum men obra om eb ...mvvp And the closing 
phrase: sp vos DU "383 PIA by 2325 prs 321 NI Yom dy. 

22 Indeed, Pinsker had already reached the same conclusion, although for different 
reasons than those enumerated in my article. Cf. Likkafe, App. (Note X), 171. 

23 Benjamin of Tudela reported 2,000 Rabbanites and 500 Karaites in Constantinople. 
The ratio 1:4 remains the same whether the given figures denote individuals or 
households. The German translation in the Grünhut-Adler edition of the Itinerary 
reads “800 Karaites." Cf. the references in note 18, above. It is, however, very likely 
that Benjamin was referring only to the concentration of the members of a Jewish 
guild in one of the boroughs of Constantinople. We have no data as to the percentage 
of Karaites among the Jews living in other pars of the city. See on it Chapter III, below. 

24 Medieval Jewish Chronicles, 1, 79: yw 9 nun wpa PIR 15 TY tav mwa 533 1 
qm mV ORT 0025220 Ww PW 551 nos WIV ax PI Dar mban sb m APwIDoIP 
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to reduce our observations and analysis of the Karaite story within the 
framework of general Jewish history to four phenomena. They, in turn, 
will serve us, in the absence of documentary evidence from the Empire 
proper, as guiding premises for a reasonable hypothesis on the historical 
course of Karaite settlement in Byzantium. 

Of these phenomena, not the least in importance was the consciousness 
of both Karaites and Rabbanites that each branch does not really lead 
a separate political life of its own.25 Indeed, though divided on matters 
of ritual and exposition of the Law to an irritating degree, Karaism 
and Rabbinism never ceased to be one in their historical outlook on 
basic issues of national ideology. This applies to their attitude toward 
other religions, their eschatological expectations, their reaction to treat- 
ment by governments, and their relations with the native population of 
the lands wherein they dwelt.26 In fact, the crux of Karaite-Rabbanite 
controversy lay precisely in this feeling of national solidarity.27 The 


by piv omnyda pap emaw Dy’ mpra? odo ayyan nxpai 156 fuk 72 WT ym T? wan 
»asn pu vn az uvm npa exm qio1m 31123 23922 nnit 55 pin 5 nm mesa msn mn. 
For discussion of place-names see Krauss, Studien zur byz.-jiid. Geschichte, 77 f. 

25 This basic principle, governing the political history of the Karaites within the 
framework of general Jewish. history, was laid down by P. F. Frankl, *Karaiten oder 
Karáer,'' Ersch und Gruber Enz., Section Two, XXXIII (1883), 11b: “Nach Abstam- 
mung und hauptsáchlichem Bekentniss sind die Karaer Juden, haben stets als solche 
sich gefühlt und sind auch von ihren andersgláubigen Umgebungen jederzeit dafür an- 
gesehen worden, so das ihre Geschichte nur einen Theil der allgemeinen ‘Geschichte 
der Juden' bildet. Die politische Geschichte des karáischen Sektenstammes ist nun 
dürftig an Momenten, welche geeignet waren dieselbe aus dem Rahmen der allgemeinen 
politischen Geschichte der Juden heraustreten zu lassen.” Cf. also ibid., 22b, and J. 
Mann, Texts and Studies, Il, vii (Preface). 

26 Cf. the twelfth-century Byzantine presentation of Karaite philosophy of history, 
Hillak hak-Kara'im we-ha- Rabbanim, in Pinsker's Likküje, App. XII, 106: nbx 31 
(i.e., the Karaite sages of all generations listed earlier on the same page) syg >> «nx 
assy 5» 5» anut 59 sob: Diym BA 1297 5323 3250 OMe mtus 2153 ow 
Tux NV "YR 2 men... For nan nwsb mpn v3 wn... SRIW? 555 192 nw 
"nk D» de bit xd baw? qnn. 

The same text was invoked by the sixteenth-century Karaite Joseph Beghi in Turkey 
in support of his plea for fairness in the attitude of Karaite masters to their Rabbanite 
employees. Cf. his Iggereth Kiryah Ne'emanah, Leiden MS Warner No. 30 (a microfilm 
copy of which is in my possession), 200a, lines 7-6 from bottom. Mann who excerpted 
Beghi's important epistle failed to notice the indebtedness of the author to the twelfth- 
century Hillük or, perhaps, to an earlier source from which both the author of the 
Hillik and Joseph Beghi have quoted “the sages." Cf. Texts and Studies, II, 308, 
top, where the passage is reproduced in a faulty manner. By reading mw for omy 
and nmuv for the original nny, Mann inadvertently introduced into the text an 
idea which was far from the minds of the early Karaite sages and of their later disciples 
as well. 

27 Cf., for instance, the explanation of the motives of Karaite intra-Jewish missionary 
activity, as given by the tenth-century Sahl ben Masliah, Likkaüfe, App. III, 31 f.: 
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Karaites held the normative majority and its leaders responsible for 
impeding the long-awaited Divine reconciliation with al? Israel. They 
deplored the sinful neglect of the sacred duties by the major part of the 
nation, for they believed that this neglect affected personally and 
collectively all members of the Jewish fraternity of fate.28 


ATTITUDE OF NON-JEWS 


This unity was also taken as a matter of course in the political sphere 
by the governments of the countries concerned. Notwithstanding a 
number of cases in which official intervention was enlisted by one party 
against the other,29 measures of legislative and fiscal policy were applied 
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moy, Karaite Anthology, 114 f., §§ 8-9. And further on, Likküfe, App. III, 33 (Karaite 
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On Sahl ben Masliah (Abü'-s-Surri) see Poznański, Karaite Literary Opponents 
of Saadiah Gaon, 30 ff., §13, where the older literature is also cited. Cf. also Mann, 
Texts and Studies, II, 22 ff., and Nemoy, Karaite Anthology, 109 ff. 

28 Likküte Kadmoniyyoth, App. ITI, 32 f. (Karaite Anthology, 117): bswe na * qm om 
n9 YT Cx 11! wow? bw n 03 vnmmbé vim mai pred AR bapi np 533 bisnb 
Pepin PPM pp Iw Apia aswa nao Kd 73 (Le. the Karaites who are a minority 
in Israel) bac» manna xw “w (Le. the Rabbanites who constitute the majority) Son 
pad psi mesb nuu amhin nmmaxw. And again, Likküge, 36: pb» %3 wn 
Dp Iw DRI 1^9 1177 m3 MIHA ARI No ^3 od) ORI? 533 325^ rn 5 amb on 
naby na ona DR ^5 ame? ARSI RDI mpn wb man sb on OPOR m ox drip n&. Cf. also 
the exhortation of Hadassi against the (Rabbanite) leaders of the Diaspora, Eshkol 
hak-Kofer, 46a-b, Alphabet 124: ny9 wd mada .in»n» sions AAN RI wa 
mnt BR ^» RED xb AyD s[mbii qvas nan DR 3 Danan menm “as Sow cop pu 
ambi pri? WEA WR MRON aRDI WRI ARE P$ ART RI WT ...: pras cn jpmb3 naw 
n35555 mbanna .13051 unos n». Cf. further al-Kümisi, below, Chapter VII, note 41. 

29 Cf. R. Gottheil, “A Decree in Favour of the Karaites, dated 1024,” Festschrift 
zum 70, Geburtstage A. Harkavy's, 121 ff.; J. Mann, Jews in Egypt and Palestine under 
the Fatimids, I, 134 ff.; idem, Texts and Studies, I1, 61 ff.; and, most recently, S. D. 
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uniformly to both groups. Whether they lived in the political climate 
of Muslim Egypt or under the domination of Christian princes in Poland 
and Lithuania, the Karaites were included, for the purpose of law, under 
the general appellation of “Jews.”’39 Similarly, no distinction was made 
between the two brands of Jewry by the rank and file of the Gentile 
population—for better or worse. This explains why none of the non-Jewish 
historians or chroniclers of the Middle Ages made any specific reference 
to facts and events in the life story of the Karaite community that might 
have aided us in our quest for data pertaining to Karaite expansion into 
Byzantium. Indeed, several medieval Arab historians and polemicists, 
in the course of their comparative research into the history of religious 
doctrines and creeds, were eager to note some of the salient points of 
Karaite argumentation against normative Judaism.3! But they were 


Goitein, “Petitions to Fatimid Caliphs from the Cairo Genizah," JQR (N.S.), XLV 
(1956), 30 ff., and “A Caliph's Decree in Favour of the Rabhanite Jews in Palestine,” 
JJS, V (1954), 118 ff. For the governmental intervention in a calendar feud between 
the Karaites and Rabbanites of Constantinople, see my *Some Aspects of Karaite- 
Rabbanite Relations in Byzantium on the Eve of the First Crusade," PAAJR, XXIV 
(1955), 33-37, as well as in Chapter VII of the present study. 

30 Thus, within the official jurisdiction of the Egyptian Rais al- Yahiid,i.e., the Nagid, 
were all the sections of local Jewry, including not only the Karaites but the Samaritans 
as well. Cf. Mann, Jews in Egypt and Palestine, I, 255; S. W. Baron, The Jewish 
Community, I, 191; E. Strauss [Ashtor], Toledoth hay-Yehüdim be-Misrayim we- 
Süryah, I-II, passim. 

In Lithuania, the general appellation Judei Trocenses, invoked with regard to the 
Karaites of Troki in the charter granted to them by Casimir Jagiellon in 1441 
without specifying at all their sectarian persuasion, is especially illuminating. In this 
document the local sectaries were given the exclusive privilege of forming an indepen- 
dent municipality under the Magdeburg Statute, headed by their own S/iófef. Ironically, 
while the charter safeguarded the rights of the Troki Karaites against the encroach- 
ments of the Rabbanites from the neighboring city of Vilna, the latter used to borrow 
the Karaite charters whenever an intervention with the government seemed advisable. 
Surely, there would be no point in claiming privileges for the Rabbanite judei on the 
basis of charters granted originally to jude? of the Karaite sect, were there any legal 
distinction between the two groups. Cf. the abundant material assembled and 
commented upon by Mann, in Section III of his indispensable thesaurus of Karaitica, 
Texts and Studies, I (esp. 609, note. 55). 

Even more revealing is the pronouncement of the Polish judge of the citadel 
of Lwów in 1501 that "ex interrogatione seniorum Iudaeorum rescivimus quod in uno 
jure sunt cum ipsis Karaimowie." Cf. M. Balaban, “On the History of Karaites in 
Poland” (Hebrew), Hatteküfah, XVI (1923), 302 f, In the same vein, the privilege 
issued in 1578 to the Karaites of Halicz defined the recipients? rights and duties as 
being “more aliorum Iudaeorum" (ibid., 305). Needless to recall, the Karaites paid 
their taxes through the general Jewish Va'ad. Cf. S. Dubnow, Pinkas ham-Medinah, 
162, 203, etc. See also I. Halpern's Pinkas Va'ad Arba‘ ha-Arasoth, 440, for the 
basic attitude of the Polish Crown stressing the equality of Karaites and Rabbanites 
with regard to the rate of capitation tax. 

31 Arab historians who reported on 'Anan and Karaism were, e.g., al-Birüni (ed. 
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intrigued mostly by the theological aspects of this intra-Jewish contro- 
versy.32 They showed little interest in reporting the daily life of their 


Bachau), 58 f., Eng. tr., 68 f.; ash-Shahrastani (ed. Cureton), I, 167, German tr. by 
Haarbrücker, I, 253 f.; al-Makrizi, in De Sacy's Chrestomathie Arabe (2nd ed.), 
I, 91, 100 f., 108 (cf. the French tr. ad loc.). Cf. also the quotations and discussions 
in Pinsker's Likkaté, 4 ff.; A. Harkavy, Ocherki, I (offprint from Voskhod, 1897), 
24 ff.; S. Poznański, “Anan et ses écrits," REJ, XLIV (1902), 165 f. These accounts 
are, however, more or less inaccurate adaptations from Karaite sources and do not 
offer material of primary value. Cf. Poznański, in Hastings" Enc. of Religion and Ethics, 
VII, 622a, note 3; L. Nemoy, Karalte Anthology, 6, note 19. 

With the growing list of new editions of medieval Muslim works, esp. those dealing 
with anti-Jewish polemics, the time has come, so it seems, for a fresh survey of data 
on Karaites that are included in them. Cf., for instance, R. Brunschvig, "L'Argumen- 
tation d'un théologien musulman du X siècle contre le Judaisme” (on al-Bakillani), 
in Homenaje a Millás-Vallicrosa, I (1950), 225 ff.; M. Perlmann, “Ibn Qayyim and 
the Devil," in Studi Orientalistici in onore di Giorgio Levi Della Vida, I! (1956), 336. 
On Ibn Hazm see the references in notes 32 and 33, below. 

Cf. also, most recently, E. Mainz, “Comments on the Messiah in Karaite literature,” 
PAAJR, XXV (1956), 116 f., where the distinction is correctly made between three 
parts of the passage in ash-Shahrastáni. Mainz's arguments in support of the belief 
in Messiah among the Karaites (op. cif., 117 f.) are otherwise entirely superfluous. 
I have discussed the Shahrastüni passage in my paper on "'Some Aspects of 
Karaite Attitude to Christians and Christianity," delivered at the Second World 
Congress of Jewish Studies (Jerusalem, 1957). 


32 It had been accepted almost as a truism that Karaite argumentation was taken 
over by Muslim theologians for the purpose of anti-talmudic polemic. Sec, in regard 
to Ibn Hazm, I. Goldziher, “Proben muhammedanischer Polemik gegen den Talmud,” 
Jeschurun (ed. Kobak), VIII (1872-73), 76 ff.; idem, “Ober muhammedanische. 
Polemik gegen Ahl al-Kitáb," ZDMG, XXXII (1878), 341 ff. (esp. 363 ff.); M. Schrei- 
ner, *Miscellen (2): Aus Ibn Hazm's Kitab al-Milal wa-l-Nibal," MGWJ, XXXIV 
(1885), 139 ff.; idem, "Zur Geschichte der Polemik zwischen Juden und Muhamme- 
danern,”” ZDMG, XLII (1888), 591 ff. (esp. 612 ff.). Cf. also M. Steinschneider, 
Polemische und apologetische Literatur, 99, 22, 138, 411; and H. Hirschfeld, 
“Mohammedan Criticism of the Bible,” JQR (O.S.), XIII (1900-1901), 222 ff. Poznań- 
ski, in "Ibn Hazm über jüdische Secten," JQR (O.S.), XVI (1903-4), 765 ff., sums 
up the results of these studies as follows: “It is sure that Ibn Hazm used Karaitic 
sources and it is from there, no doubt, that he has taken the Aggadoth which he 
attacked.” This statement is made in spite of Poznaüski's frank admission of the 
fact that in the pertinent passage dealt with in his essay “no special slant towards 
Karaism or altogether toward any of the enumerated five Jewish sects can be 
discerned” (op. cit., 771, end). 

Recently, M. Perlmann's fresh approach to the background of Muslim anti-Jewish 
polemics made us look for quarters other than Karaite—possibly Christian—which 
might have supplied the Muslim polemicists with the necessary source material. 
Cf. his remarks in Journal of Jewish Bibliography, III (1942), 71 ff.; his analysis of 
“Eleventh-century Andalusian Authors on the Jews of Granada," PAAJR, XVIII 
(1948-49), 296 ff.; and his further studies on Ibn Hazm, in JQR (N.S.), XL (1950), 
279 ff. 

The doubts expressed by Perlmann in regard to the alleged Karaite inspiration 
of Muslim anti-Jewish arguments parallel my own misgivings, developed independently 
and along an entirely different line of evidence, concerning Y. F. Baer's well-known 
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Karaite contemporaries or historical events that might have affected 
their Karaite neighbors in a special way.33 


This mutual recognition, by Jew and Gentile, of a general Jewish politi- 
cal identity, embracing Karaites and Rabbanites alike and transcending 
ritual divergences and sectarian allegiance, prevailed throughout the 
ages. It was only in the relatively recent past that political expediency 
on the part of both government and Karaite leadership scored a victory 
over the traditional fraternity of fate which the sectarian minority shared 
with the Rabbanite majority of the Jewish people for over one thousand 
years. Inevitably, the different treatment accorded to Karaites by the 
Czarist regime of Russia, as contrasted with the hapless status of Rab- 
banite Jewry in the so-called Pale of Settlement, and the conscious 
effort on the part of nineteenth-century Karaite leadership to demonstrate 
ethnical and historical independence of the Karaites from the main 
body of the Jewish people, have cast a grim shadow on the relations 
between Rabbanites and Karaites in Eastern Europe.34 The cultivation 
of the sect's juridical and cultural separateness by the government of 
Poland and by Polish Karaite spokesmen in the post-World War I era 
made the gulf between the two camps in Jewry ever deeper. Thus, Time 
belatedly substantiated the angry rebuttal hurled at the Karaites by a 


and also generally accepted thesis on the alleged direct borrowing of Karaite arguments 
against the Talmud and the Midrashim by medieval Christian polemicists. Cf. Baer’s 
“Abner aus Burgos," Korespondenzblatt der Akad. fiir die Wissenschaft des Judentums, 
X (1929), 20 ff.; idem, Toledoth hay- Yehüdim bi-Sefarad han-Noserith, T, 228 f.; and, 
recently, J. Rosenthal’s “The Talmud on Trial," JQR. (N. S), XLVII (1956), 64 ff., 69. 
A reappraisal of the mutual Karaite-Christian influences will, however, have to be 
deferred to a later occasion. 


From an entirely different angle, R. Mahler draws an analogy between Karaism 
and the medieval Christian heresies. Cf. the last chapter of his Hak-Kara’im. Mahler 
calls attention there to parallel processes, springing out of parallel historical circum- 
Stances and drives, but quite correctly refrains from suggesting any direct Christian 
borrowing or textual leaning on Karaite literature. 


33 It has to be noted, however, that Ibn Hazm’s inadvertent reference to his Karaite 
contemporaries in Toledo and Talavera is our earliest explicit mention of the existence 
of the sectaries in Spain. Cf. his account in the Cairo edition (a.m. 1317) of Kitab 
al-Fasl fi Milal wa-l-Ahwa’ wa-n-Nihal, 1, 99. This paragraph was published earlier, 
in Hebrew characters, by Schreiner, in his already-cited article in MGWJ, XXXIV 
(1885), 139 f, The corrupt transcription of both editions was partially corrected by 
Poznański, in JQR (O.S.), XVI (1903-4), 767, and, ultimately, by Perlmann's happy 
restoration of the diacritical marks, in PAAJR, XVIII (1948-49), 280, note 44. 


34 Cf. the brief summary of facts by A. Harkavy, Jewish Enc., VII, 444 ff., and 
by J. Mann, in his Texts and Studies, II, vii ff., 695 ff., and 1405 ff. Cf. also below, 
Chapter II, esp. 59. 
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Babylonian gaon a full millennium earlier: *And they have become a 
nation unto themselves." 35 

Not before 1950 was the conscious act performed by both Karaites and 
Rabbanites of returning to the original fraternity of fate of ail Jewry. 
With the inclusion of the dissenters, by an Executive Directive, among 
those eligible for Ingathering-of-Exiles under the Law of Repatriation 
of the State of Israel, and with the establishment of new settlements bv 
Karaite immigrants near the city of Ramlah and in the Northern Negeb, 
foundations were laid for a new chapter in Karaite-Rabbanite relations.36 
Nevertheless, legalistic and ritual carry-overs from olden days, especially 
in the field of marriage law, continue to perpetuate even in Israel the 
twelve-centuries-old rift. 


COMMUNAL INTERACTION 


We have seen that the political history of the Karaites in its broader 
sense—i.e., their interaction with the Gentile world—was synonymous 
with the political history of the main body of the Jewish people. This 
naturally brings into sharper focus a “‘political’’ history of a different 
kind, namely, the unique pattern of mutual relationships between the 
sect and the Mother Synagogue. For, besides the never-ending academic 
debates and bickerings over minutiae of legal interpretation and exegesis, 
one encounters, on the surface at least, two constant expressions of an 
irrevocable social rift. On the Karaite side, there was the self-determined 
secession from the religious and institutional bonds of geonic and exil- 
archic authority (or of the regional successors thereof) in the Islamic 
world.?7 The Rabbanites, on the other hand, annually reiterated an ex- 
communication act on the Mount of Olives in Palestine, and solemnly 
proclaimed Karaism to be a heresy menacing the whole fold.38 

35 Natronai Gaon, in Siddar R. ‘Amram Ga'ón (ed. Warsaw), 38: 1eu»5 anw won. 

36 Cf. the data on the present-day Karaite community of Israel briefly summarized 


by I. Ben-Zvi, Eres Yisrael we- Yishshübah bi- Yme hash-Shiltón ha-‘Otomani, 433. 
3! Significantly, the tenth-century Karaite polemicist and exegete, Salman ben 


Yerüham, uses the verb Aharaja (- ,—) when stressing Karaite rebellion against 


Rabbanite institutionalism: 313 %32 fos» YY 1135 OYP? WPA 333 3&nsb5& Saw qo PA. 
This term plainly denotes secession from a religious or political body. Cf. the full 
statement of Salman in Likkije, App. II, 51 f., note 2, and in Mann's Texts and Studies, 
II, 84. 

38 Cf. the report by Ibn Daüd in Seder hak-Kabbalah, in Medieval Jewish Chronicles, 
T, 79: nmm abe numm mina nuns 3 Psn vn mam wis mises sn ns Busan bea? yaw 
DN PT, Dy "EPUM 3375 0123) Ben (aw pA = prim 2873) Orem be mit abs passo be 
maid 355v xd pends ma55 155 Deme oni amaa paran mee panana omn 950 eei, That 
this was an ancient custom is obvious from the excitement that arose in the eleventh 
century when the Palestinian gaon, Solomon ben Yehüdah, failed to pronounce the 
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This is, however, only the formal part of the story. The neat picture 
painted by nineteenth-century scholarship, in which two opposing camps 
were shown facing each other along a straight Sectarian Divide in an 
all-out bid for supremacy in Judaism, could not be maintained in the 
light of new discoveries. The Cairo Genizah revealed to us scores of 
testimonies to the contrary from the tenth and the eleventh centuries, 
the period of Karaism’s greatest creativity. These testimonies confront us 
with acomplex of tensions and releases, conflicts and adjustments, pressures 
and counterpressures, which cannot be forced into a black-and-white 
diagram. The documents from Palestine, Egypt and Babylonia, edited 
and interpreted in the last five decades, clearly show how communal 
struggles and agreements tended to cut across party lines, creating 
strange combinations of foe and friend. 

True, the full import of the interests and ambitions, calculations and 
emotions, involved in many of these alignments is often lost to us for 
lack of sufficient background information. Still, it is a matter of record 
that no less an opponent of the sect than Saadyah Gaon did not hesitate 
to fight the claims of the Palestinian geonim of the Ben Meir family 
and of the Babylonian exilarch David ben Zakkài, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Karaites were also embattled against them.39 On the other 
hand, a century and a half later, Daniel ben ‘Azaryah became gaon 
and patriarch of Palestine with considerable help from the sect- 
arians.40 Indeed, his son David even married the daughter of a Karaite 
potentate of Fustat.4! 

To what extent the Karaites were a force to be reckoned with in intra- 
Rabbanite feuds we learn from a heated conflict with regard to the 
Palestinian Gaonate which burst into the open in the late 30's of 
the eleventh century.42 The usurper, Nathan ben Abraham, and the 


ban (note the expressions wm mwn 5x and mpg xn mwn 5x in the Genizah 
document published by Mann, Texts and Studies, I, 315, lines 5 and 11, respectively). 
The gaon's action followed an official interdiction of this practice by the Fatimid 
government in 1024, which was issued no doubt under the pressure of the powerful 
Karaite notables in Fustat. For the whole story see Mann's ultimate reconstruction, 
Texts and Studies, II, 62 ff. 

39 J, Mann, Texts and Studies, YI, 46, 132, 134. Cf. also S. W. Baron, “Saadiah’s 
Communal Activities,” Saadiah Anniversary Volume of the American Academy for 
Jewish Research (1943), 9. 

40 Cf. Mann, Jews in Egypt and Palestine under the Fatimids, 1, 178, 274. 

4l The marriage contract was published by S. Schechter in JQ R (O.S.), XIII (1900— 
1901), 220-21, and reproduced in Gulak's Osar hash-Shefaroth, 33 f., 829. Cf. Mann, 
Jews in Egypt and Palestine, I, 138, 177, 188. See below, Chapter VII, note 17. 

42 See Mann's “The Affair of Nathan ben Abraham as Rival Gaon in Palestine to 
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legitimate gaon, Solomon ben Yehidah, both did their utmost to win 
the support (or, at least, the neutrality) of the Karaite community. 
When finally the matter was brought to a close in 1041, the Karaite 
Nasi Hizkiyah (ben Solomon ben David) was among the signatories 
to the agreement concluded between the rival Rabbanite parties.43 
In turn, the Palestinian Karaites, who were plunged into the thick of 
this basically non-Karaite battle, were themselves divided as to which 
of the Rabbanite sides deserved their support.4 

In brief: Contrary to once-prevailing notions, communal feuds and 
alliances of the tenth and the eleventh centuries failed more often than not 
to group themselves automatically along sectarian lines. Since it is in 
that time that the rise of Byzantine Karaism may plausibly be placed, 
this fact is an indispensable premise on which to build our future con- 
jectures over the course of early Karaism in Byzantium. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF TOBIAS BEN MOSES 


Indeed, the scanty Genizah materials which pertain to early Karaites 
of Byzantine origin (alas, a total of only three documents!) substantiate 
the present general observations. One is a letter written from Jerusalem 
by a Byzantine Karaite ‘‘Mourner of Zion," who was to attain later 
the leadership of his native community.45 The letter demonstrates that 
already in its formative years Byzantine Karaism displayed the same 
traits of "political" history (in the limited sense defined above) which 
characterized the daily communal relations between Karaites and 
Rabba.ites in Palestine and Egypt. 

The writer, Tobias ben Moses, was a Byzantine student, a keen appren- 
tice of Palestinian Karaite masters in the field of anti-Rabbanite polemics 


Solomon ben Yehüdah," in Texts and Studies, I, 323 ff., where his earlier comments 
on the subject are also cited. 

43 Cf. R. Gottheil and W. Worrell, Fragments from the Cairo Genizah in the Freer 
Collection, 200, and the corrections by S. Assaf, Zion (O.S.), II (1927-28), 116, 
and by Mann, Texts and Studies, I, 332 (cf. also Assaf, Tarbiz, III [1931], 345 f). 
The corrected Arabic text was reproduced, along with a Hebrew translation, in 
Sefer hay-Yishshüb (ed. S. Assaf and L. A. Mayer), II, 27a-28b, 556. 

44 This has been proposed in my reinterpretation of "The Correspondence of Tobias 
ben Moses the Karaite of Constantinople" against the background of the Nathan 
ben Abraham affair. Cf. J. L. Blau and others (ed.), Essays on Jewish Life and 
Thought: Presented in Honor of Salo Wittrnayer Baron, 18 ff. 

55 The letter of Tobias ben Moses was first published by Mann, Texts and Studies, 
I, 383-85, and interpreted there, 372 f., then reedited on the basis of a photostatic 
copy of the Cambridge MS in my “The Correspondence of Tobias ben Moses,” 
31-34. See above, 27, note 3. 
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and an accomplished fighter against Rabbinism in the academic domain.46 
Yet, addressing himself to a Rabbanite scholar and politician in Fustat 
at the peak of the Nathan ben Abraham affair, 47 he did not find it odd 
to complain about the highhanded whip-tactics of his own (Karaite) 
Patriarchate. He further declared continued loyalty to his Rabbanite 
correspondent, who was a staunch supporter of Nathan ben Abraham. 
This was in direct opposition to the official policy of the Karaite Patriar- 
chate. Finally, disgusted with the authoritarian handling of funds by 
the administration of the Karaite Nasi, he resolved to leave Palestine 
for good. From that time on he devoted his talents and energies to his 
native community on the Bosporus. 

We cannot pause to analyze the events that formed the background 
of this particular letter, since they occurred outside the realm of the 
Byzantine Empire and involved primarily non-Byzantine interests.4? 
But the general pattern of Karaite-Rabbanite relations which was 
manifested through them left a deep impression on this first great 
leader of the Karaites in Byzantium and had a lasting effect on the 
subsequent history of Byzantine Karaism. 


ECONOMIC PARTNERSHIP AND SIMILARITY OF SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


The political identification of the Karaites with the majority of the 
Jewish people, of which both Karaites and Rabbanites as well as their 
non-Jewish neighbors were conscious, was underscored not only by 
alignments and alliances which crossed party lines whenever vested 
interests were involved. Such identification was ultimately supported 
also by the sameness of economic pursuits and the similarity of social 
structure during the period under consideration. 


In a recent presentation of Karaite history the schism was interpreted 
as an expression of a class protest, necessarily religious in form but 
reflecting the interests of the lower social and economic strata of the 
population. Yet, even this controversial thesis conceded that the alleged 


46 Some of the anti-Saadyan polemics of Tobias ben Moses in his hitherto unpublished 
Osar Nehmad were summarized by S. Poznański, The Karaite Literary Opponents of 
Saadiah Gaon, 61 ff. Cf, above, 29, note 8, for the list of printed excerpts. Short new 
passages will be reproduced later in this volume from a microfilm copy of the Bodleian 
MS at my disposal. Cf., e.g., below, Chapter VI, notes 28 and 105. 

47 The letter was addressed to Perah (=Perahyah) ben Mümal (or Muammil). 

48 For the full story and documentation see my “The Correspondence of Tobias 
ben Moses." 

49 R. Mahler, Karaimer—a Yiddishe Geuleh-bavegung in Mitlalter. In the present 
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differentiation disappears entirely, if indeed it ever existed, in the Egyptian 
and Byzantine extensions of Karaism.50 In fact, several allusions in 
the available texts indicate that the. Karaite community at the turn 
of the millennium was subject to the same social and economic conflicts 
which raged in the Rabbanite society, though surely on a proportionately 
smaller scale. It is true, of course, that at an earlier age Jews living in the 
remote, underprivileged peripheries of the Caliphate could hardly share 
in the intellectual and economic flowering of the main urban centers 
in which the great Rabbanite institutions were located. The formation 
of sects marked their active protest against Rabbanite aristocracy, 
whether of blood, wealth or learning.5! Such motivations, however, 
cannot be ascribed to Karaism in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
In this period the Karaites themselves had already produced a native 
aristocracy and a bourgeoisie of their own, both of which inevitably 
developed a taste for wealth and political station.5? The ‘‘ideal of poverty’’ 
of the tenth-century Karaite “Mourners of Zion," next to love of the 
Holy Land, was undeniably the most beautiful note struck by the 
sectarian literature in Palestine and had a predominant sway over the 
thinking and feelings of Byzantine Karaite pietists. However, that ideal 
seems to have been hardly representative of the general outlook and 
social composition of the Karaite community, even if wealthy members 
of the congregation may have looked up to it as worthy of respect and 
financial support.53 


study reference is made all along to the Hebrew version of the book, Hak-Kara'im— 
Tenü'ath Ge'ülah Yehudith bi- Ym& hab-Beynayyir. 

50 Hak-Kara'im, Chapter X, 303 ff. 

51 See Introd., above, 5, 10, 12. 

52 The high position and conspicuous wealth of some of the Karaite notables in 
Fustát had been noted ever since the publication of Genizah documents dealing 
with Bgyptian and Palestinian affairs in the tenth and the eleventh centuries. Cf. the 
statement of the eleventh-century Palestinian gaon, Solomon ben Yehüdah, in 
Mann, Jews in Egypt and Palestine, T, 141, note 1: pn»vvxs an seis paws mva bn 
MIIAN bx DINN. 


53 Cf, the idealistic presentation of the “Mourners of Zion” by the twelfth-century 
Byzantine Karaite author of #Hilläk hak-Kara'irn we-ha- Rabbanim, in Likkūțē, App. 
XII, 104: a972 by topo trpem .. dois 5335 3593 mand anaa ony amans smym 
Dn*53 PR pine) bns» by ony 153 nox Sy 358. Cf. also for the same century Hadassi, 
Eshkol hak-Kofer, 10b, second introductory Alphabet: my aim mio Jy" ons wav 
mman n3 9997 vuND vym opa naiph Danh. 

The actual leaders of the “Mourners of Zion” in tenth-century Jerusalem use a 
similar wording. Cf., for instance, Salman ben Yerüham, as quoted below, 54, note 72. 
See also Sahl ben Masliah, in Likküre, App. III, 31 (Karaite Anthology, 114, 56): 
D'PP wads tW) DTI Wwe; ...D*3p 3330? BNW Ww... ANNO 3317. 

Incidentally, all the above texts clearly imply ownership of real estate and consi- 
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As with the above-stressed unity of political history, so also the 
Karaite position and function in the economic life of the period will 
have to be viewed in a context common to Jewry as a whole. That is, 
we must regard the Karaites as subject to the same economic limitations 
and opportunities that the same environment offered to the entire 
Jewish camp. The assumption of common economic experience and 
similar economic endeavor thus forms the third guiding premise on 
which our search for Byzantine Karaite beginnings will have to be 
based. This premise, along with the two discussed earlier—fraternity 
of political destiny and close communal interaction—is already manifest 
in the earliest explicit reference to Byzantine Karaites yielded by any 
of the sources at our disposal. 

To the document containing this reference we shall now turn our 
attention. 


LIGHT FROM THE CAIRO GENIZAH 


We mentioned earlier that there are three Genizah documents which, 
though not of Byzantine origin, shed some light on the early Karaite 
inhabitants of the Empire. One of these is a Rabbanite letter, dated 
December, 1028 C.E.,54 which forms part of a series of exchanges between 
the Jewish community of Alexandria and Ephraim ben Shemaryah, the 
well-known leader of the congregation of Jerusalemites in Fustat.55 

In an upsurge of piracy by Muslims against Byzantine shipping in 
the East Mediterranean basin in the late 20’s of the eleventh century, 
the burden of fulfilling the traditional obligation of ransoming Jewish 
prisoners weighed too heavily on the shoulders of the Alexandrian 
community; hence, an appeal for financial support of the wealthy Fustat 
congregations seemed imperative. The plea of December, 1028, mentions 
a fresh batch of captives just brought by the Arab pirates into the 
harbor. The group consisted of three Karaites and four Rabbanites, 


derable wealth on the part of the Karaite settlers before their having joined the 
“Mourners” and renounced their former way of life. On the theological implications 
of the “ideal of poverty" see Wieder, “The Qumran Sectaries and the Karaites," 
JQR (N.S), XLVII (1956-57), 283 ti. 

54 A. Cowley, “Bodleian Genizah Fragments—IV," JQR (O.S), XIX (1906-7), 
250-54; J. Starr, Jews in the Byzantine Empire, 190 f., No. 132. For discussion of 
content and background see Mann, Jews in Egypt and Palestine, 1, 87 ff. (esp. 89); 
idem, Texts and Studies, YI, 287; Starr, op. cit., 32, 242 (App. A); and the references 
given in the next note. 

55 See, in addition to the sources mentioned in tbe first part of the preceding note, 
the texts published by Mann, Jews in Egypt and Palestine, Yl, 87 ff., and Starr, 
Jews in the Byz. Empire, 186 f. and 190 f. (Nos. 128, 129, 133). 
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merchants from the Byzantine city of Attaleia on the southern coast 
of Asia Minor.56 

This important Genizah find contains certain characteristics which, 
within the context of the entire correspondence on the subject, allow 
several definitive conclusions to be drawn. In the first place, while 
sympathetic to the plight of their Byzantine coreligionists in the face 
of the spasmodic eruptions of piracy in the neighboring waters, the 
spokesmen of the Egyptian Jewish community seem to accept the 
direct sea-traffic between Attaleia and Egypt, carrying Jewish merchants 
on commercial enterprises, as a matter of course. Moreover, the frequency 
of the raids on the very same route in a short span of time, as illustrated 
by the documentary material at hand, proves that a lively Jewish com- 
merce was already moving there for a considerable time. This international 
trade was evidently taken for granted and needed no comment; indeed, 
were it not for the extraordinary needs which prompted the initiation 
of a correspondence on the subject, we might have been deprived alto- 
gether of the knowledge that such a trade ever existed. 

Likewise, the participation of Karaites from Attaleia in such com- 
mercial ventures, shoulder to shoulder with Rabbanite fellow merchants, 
seems to have caused no astonishment among the Jewish residents of 
Alexandria. In fact, the Alexandrian correspondents are obviously 
familiar with the identity of the Byzantine Karaite captives and with their 
social standing in the community as elders and taxpaying heads of 
families, similar to their Rabbanite compatriots.57 The specific mention 
of their sectarian affiliation stems not from the novelty of the appearance 
of Karaites from Byzantium on the Egyptian coast; rather, it wasa 
well-advised move by the impoverished Alexandrian community to 

56 Cowley, JOR (O.S), XIX (1906-7), 252, esp. lines 30-37: R3 »3 nvum dK ma 
ET? ny23c BPs ^r" PAN 12 ^p2* 1200 RII Wi INN "(239 INA "DR 379 mns Ro mn paz 
sree ^3 [2 73 pan beans 33 05 NY WPT 3002 PR Opa? BMW wan WORIN T 5225 E? mo 
vb Nic INT ubi nnum AP nvp5 7937 unn na" una nex» rm OMR wR .941 
sanym wb ak .npa> ann nico wnRUn wD PINT mp P2783 WII vw spat? quss nb 
jan unm ppm poe nk .. peop nvbv Pan AVA DP ny3on IDR ^5 025 PIR IN 
ments b vase wm 5p ania Tay? Yobs mnn vas Ra snc Bb 35 9m. 

The identity of Antaliyah—meaning Attaleia—was already established by Cowley 
(op. cit., 250), but then ignored by Mann (Jews in Egypt and Palestine, T, 89), who read 
“Anatolia,” and reclaimed by Starr, “The Place-Name Italyah-Antaliyah,”” Rivista 
degli Studi Orientali, XVII (1937-38), 475 ff., and Jews in the Byz. Empire, 186, No. 
128n. Additional notices on the existence of a Jewish community in Attaleia are 
listed in Starr's article in the Rivista, 476. Cf. also A. Galanté, Histoire des Juifs 
d’ Anatolie, TI, 296 ff.; Appendice to that work, 31 ff.; and Les Juifs sous la domination 
des Turcs seldjoukides,9.Galanté seems to be unaware of the Genizah material cited here. 


57 Cowley, op. cit., 253, lines 55-56: nosprm mbioag 7125 PIIN WANA n9300 WOR Dd 
nav mni b»im. 
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enlist the sympathy of all segments of Egyptian Jewry for this major 
fund-raising campaign. Surely, a separate reference to Karaite captives 
would assure the favorable participation of the wealthy Karaite notables 
of Fustat and of their coreligionists in other communities, such as 
Tinnis, Damietta and Sahragt.58 

Thus, the importance of this Rabbanite document extends beyond 
the incidental information about the existence of a sectarian community 
in the Asian coastal province of the Byzantine Empire. It also brings 
into focus with admirable simplicity all the three basic phenomena of 
Karaite history that were listed in our previous discussion: the identical 
economic pursuits of the Karaites and Rabbanites, their common 
exposure to the same external adversities, and the consciousness of 
collective obligation on the part of both branches of Jewry to care for 
the welfare of Karaites and Rabbanites alike in time of distress. Obvious- 
ly, the pirates did not discriminate between the two nor did they favor 
any. The standard per capita ransom (33!/; dinars) was collected for 
each prisoner, whether orthodox Jew or sectarian.59 


58 Ibid., 253, lines 41-48:...495 om iani 33 T 53212 pr WTR Dy SIPI 7D MRY 
e ADOR TAR ons 095353 nR NTT maenm 2175 n^3pn woe Taw nana Wa ner) nb WIR 
anon pd [p»rbun m 1»5231 =] AYE an ^nvav rain nap 5i ann 5x ow anan Now 
annem 35 3m sana nm view bpm 53 bx bp*3n35 enn» ndobon ow DA Don np YR Ink 
say po mà PR NDI. INT? nim ONE nine) vimm oin OR bans jut pi 1> 
Dh bi DSR bx bn»*bs n'apn vet DN Dmg DNDN pn bnbvb pont m bPby 
Dhyn ond, 

59 Ibid., 252, lines 34-35, and 253, lines 43 f.: nyawn 1R 51 DIN PIR IR "38g 035 THN 
DOR "DN ...2:n] ben on pwede nvde ont oma peop nobv* pat ny398 one 
am pwede nübv onw nnb Ink ana T1535 »5» [nan beans ^]. Mann, Jews in Egypt and 
Palestine, Y, 87, called attention to the fact that this price corresponds to the sum 
quoted by Mukaddasi (as communicated by G. Le Strange, Palestine under the 
Muslims, 23 f.). 

Indeed, in the interesting account by Mukaddasi of the ransom of Muslim prisoners 
from the hands of the Greeks we read: "All along the sea-coast of the Province of 
Syria are the watch-stations, where the levies assemble. The warships and the galleys 
of the Greeks also come into these poris, bringing aboard of them the captives taken 
from the Muslims; these they offer for ransom—three for the hundred dinars." Cf. 
Mukaddasi’s Description of Syria including Palestine, Eng. tr. by Le Strange, in 
Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, III, 61 f. Cf. also G. Schlumberger, L'Epopée byzantine, 
L, 567 f., note 4. Thus, the sum of 331/, dinars was probably an internationally accepted 
price for slaves and prisoners, whether captured by Muslims or by the Byzantines. 

Significantly, there was no change in price for more than forty years (Mukaddasi 
wrote his account about 985 C.E.), Nevertheless, it seems that in special cases the price 
was higher. From the report by Yahya of Antioch we gather that, some twenty years 
before Mukaddasi, Sayf ad-Daula paid 240,000 dinars in ransom for 3,000 Muslim 
captives. That would amount to 80 dinars per capita. Cf. J. Kratchkovsky and A. 
Vasiliev, Histoire de Yahya-ibn-Sa'id d'Antioche (Arabic text and French tr.), in 
Patrologia Orientalis, XVIII, No. 5, 803 f. [105 £]. At an unspecified later period 
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Moreover, this first documentary reference to Karaites of Byzantine 
origin precedes any date that could have confidently been assigned to 
Karaite settlement in Byzantium on the basis of estimates from the 
available J/terary material alone. Indeed, it assumes the existence of 
Karaism in Attaleia in so casual a manner that the sectarian community 
there appears to have been in 1028 a well-established reality. Hence, 
the beginnings of Karaite settlement on the coast of Asia Minor and, 
possibly, in the Empire at large, must be placed in a considerably earlier 
period. 


ON THE BOSPORUS 


The advantages of the Byzantine coastline and of the island of Cyprus 
quite naturally drew a number of Jewish settlers of both denominations. 
This will be developed at greater length in a later chapter. Still, none 
of these places could possibly match the attraction of Constantinople. 
Very early, then, a Karaite community must have arisen also on the 
shores of the Bosporus, alongside the ancient Rabbanite settlement. 

Some indirect indications to this effect can be gleaned from the 
Genizah correspondence of Tobias ben Moses which was cited above. 
It follows from the revised chronology, suggested in my new edition 
of that correspondence, that the hitherto accepted dating of Tobias' 
activity is rather late.6° This late dating was due to the mistaken no- 
tion that Tobias was a pupil of the great Palestinian master Yeshü'ah 
ben Yehüdah. Since the latter's commentaries were created about 1050 
C.E. and later, the student years of Tobias under the supposed tute- 
lage of Yeshü'ah were also assigned to the middle or the second half 
of the eleventh century.6i 

An investigation of Tobias’ Hebrew translations from the Arabic and 
a scrütiny of the late traditions connected with Tobias convinced me 


(the Crusades?) 200 Jewish captives in Byzantium were ransomed for 5000 dinars 
(= 25 dinars per capita). Cf. Mann, Texts and Studies, I, 348 f., and 354 ff., esp. 
Jines 39-40. See further Andréadés, in Byzantium (ed. Baynes-Moss), 52, note 1. 
Cf. also the paragraph on the “Ransom of Captives," in S. W. Baron's The 
Jewish Community, II, 333 ff., and the abundant literature cited there, III, 213 f. 
60 See my “The Correspondence of Tobias ben Moses," passim. 


$1 Yeshü'ah's so-called Large Commentary on the Pentateuch was written about 
1050 C.E., as follows from a MS described by D. S. Margoliouth, “The Arabic Writings 
of Abü'l-Faraj Furkan ibn Asad," JOR (O.S.), XI (1898-99), 210; cf. Poznański, 
The Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah Gaon, 50. An abridged version of the 
commentary was started in 1054. Cf. Margoliouth, “Ibn al-Hiti’s Arabic Chronicle 
of Karaite Doctors," JOR (O.S.), IX (1896-97), 434 (Eng. tr., 440; also in Nemoy's 
Karaite Anthology, 233). 
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that Tobias ben Moses was not a pupil of Yeshü'ah but of Yeshü'ah's own 
teacher, Joseph al-Basir, the illustrious Karaite philosopher of the first 
half of the eleventh century. It is possible, too, that he studied for some 
time under Abi’l-Faraj Harün, the famous *''Jerusalem grammarian” 
and friend of al-Basir, who also was a teacher of Yeshü'ah. Thus, 
Tobias and Yeshü'ah were more or less of the same age and perhaps 
classmates in the Karaite Academy of. Jerusalem.6? 

In brief: Tobias' departure from Constantinople on a study trip 
to Jerusalem and the events in which the Attaleia Karaites were involved 
must have taken place roughly at the same time. Now, Tobias' 
studies and scholarly accomplishments, embracing Karaite law, biblical 
exegesis, linguistic research and philosophy, were undoubtedly extensive 
and time-consuming. In the Holy City he acquired a thorough education. 
He also took an active part in local Palestinian affairs, came in contact 
with important personalities of the region,53 and was even initiated into 
the Order of the ‘‘Mourners of Zion.''64 ATI this warrants the assumption 
that his stay in the sectarian center in Jerusalem was of more than 
average duration and that he possibly spent about a decade or so among 
the saintly ‘‘Mourners”’ and scholars. It is equally safe to suppose 
that Tobias was at least in his late teens on his arrival in Jerusalem. 
In 1041 c.g, we find him already resolved to pack up and return home. 
At that time he had obviously reached the age of thirty or more.55 


62 Cf. my “The Correspondence of Tobias ben Moses,” 28 ff., and “Elijah Bashyachi: 
An Inquiry into His Traditions Concerning the Beginnings of Karaism in Byzantium" 
(in Hebrew), Tarbiz, XXV (1955), 44 ff. 

For literature on these great luminaries of the eleventh century see below, Chapter 
II, notes 65 (al-Basir) and 66 (Yeshü'ah), and Chapter IV, note 64 (Abü'l-Faraj Harün). 

63 Tobias' correspondence with Perah ben Mümal of Fustát was already referred 
to earlier. In his letter to Perah Tobias mentions another respectable person (Zaken) 
in Fustát, a mutual friend of both Tobias and Perah. Also mentioned is Abū ‘Ali 
Yefeth ben Abraham in Jerusalem. Tobias wrote dirges on the occasion of the death 
of Abü ‘Ali’s father. Abi ‘Ali seems to have been a well-known benefactor of the 
“Mourners of Zion” in Jerusalem. 

64 In his letter to Perah Tobias styles himself Abel (i.e., ‘‘Mourner’’). So also in 
the fragment of Tobias’ Osar Nelumad, communicated by A. Neubauer, Bodleian 
Catalogue, J, 57 f. (and Volume of Facsimiles, plate XXXV): “I, Tobias the Scribe, the 
‘Mourner,’ one of the *Mournc.; of Zion,’ have written this book.” See below, 
Chapter VI, note 23. 

65 The date 1041 is derived from the fact that Tobias’ letter, in which his preparations 
for a speedy departure are announced, must have been written following the winter 
of 1040-41, yet before the agreement between Nathan ben Abraham and Solomon 
ben Yehüdah was reached. This agreement was signed in the fall (Hosha‘nah Rabbah) 
of 1041. Incidentally, this date falls in well with the thesis mentioned above, accord- 
ing to which Tobias was the pupil of Joseph al-Basir. The year of al-Basir's death, 
as concluded by Poznański on the basis of the Chronicle of Ibn al-Hiti, was 1040. 
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Consequently, the date of Tobias’ birth in the Karaite community 
of Constantinople cannot be placed later than the end of the first 
decade of the eleventh century. This necessarily implies the existence of 


a sectarian settlement in Constantinople between the years 1000-1010, 
if not earlier.66 


EARLIEST COMMUNAL ORGANIZATION 


A second letter shows us another important milestone in Tobias’ career. 
Moreover, it allows us to draw an additional and far-reaching conclusion 
with respect to the chronology of Karaite institutions and communal 


Cf. his "Nouveaux renseignements sur Abou-l Faradj Haroun,” REJ, LVI (1908), 
43 f.; idem, ‘The Beginning of Karaite Settlement in Jerusalem” (in Hebrew), Jerusa- 
lem (ed. Luncz), X (1913), 104, 106; and in Hastings’ Enc. of -Religion and Ethics, 
VII, 666a. Tobias' decision to leave Jerusalem, prompted by unpleasant developments 
in 1040-41 within the Karaite community of the city, was undoubtedly strengthened 
by the recent death of his master. The grief of the bereaved pupil is still sensed 
lingering between the lines of the letter. 

The correctness of Poznanski’s conclusion as to the date of al-Basir's death had 
been impugned some thirty years ago, following the discovery of a MS allegedly 
dictated by al-Basir in 1048. Cf. A. Marx, "The Books and MSS of the Seminary 
Library in the Exhibition of the N.Y. Public Library," United Synagogue Recorder, 
VI (June, 1926), 20b (also in German translation, Soncino-Blütter, II [1927], 116). 
This finding was subsequently incorporated by S. Skoss into his edition of The Arabic 
Commentary of ‘Ali ben Suleiman the Karaite on the Book of Genesis, 92 f., note to line 8, 
and 191, addendum to p. 19, as well as in Skoss’ reply in Tarbiz, II (1930-31), 513, 
to D. Z. Baneth's discussion there of “The Date of ‘Ali ben Suleiman," 115 ff. This 
allegation, however, has proved, on my closer examination of the MS, entirely un- 
founded. See my “Ibn al-Hiti and the Chronology of Joseph al-Bagir," JJS, VIII, 
Nos. 1-2 (1957), 71-81. 

66 According to J. Fürst, Geschichte des Karderthums, II, 198, Tobias was born a 
Rabbanite and suffered a great deal because of his conversion to the Karaite creed. 
The story was repeated by M. Seligsohn in the Jewish Enc., XII, 166b. From the re- 
ferences given by Fiirst it follows that this biographical detail was inferred from the 
fragment of a work entitled Yeh? Me’éroth which was briefly excerpted by Pinsker 
in Likküte, App. IX, 94 ff., and Note VI, 150. In the latter focus the author of Yehi 
Me'óroth states the following: e swrn snm spd “an anon wad bk DP IPR pai WR 
SIRA Tmin 538 DAI Was RII Aw RD 55 SRD RDI "v3 wR POPR PR ABR DRI de np 
Jan IN] ATH PWR D'pp^n DIN 522 JAY AR. 

Tt is, however, obvious that the passage contains no biographical account what- 
soever. It carries the usual Karaite exhortation concerning the personal responsibility 
of each individual to follow the Law rather than the unlawful practice of his parents. 
A somewhat similar line of argument we find in the epistle of Sahl ben Masliah, 
Likkayé, App. IM, 33 f. (Eng. tr. in Nemoy's Karaite Anthology, 118, §17): wre wit 
qo byy gb nsa omar "073 ee) pauan 53 iT 2. AUDI nbn umm TR 55 ^3 Sew? "3 
by maxn came Nabb aby apn PRI r5 ...o29naRA VAN DR IR ^m Sande RINI ADD 
Dm “poe nona nima nmi Pa oR manta nann? wby am ox % nus 5; The 
same sentiments also are expressed by Yefeth ben ‘Ali, Sahl's older contemporary, 
in his Arabic Commentary on the Book of Zechariah. Cf. the quotation in Harkavy, 
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organization in Byzantium.$? It seems that a few years after he had 

left Palestine for his native land, but prior to the year 1048, Tobias 

traveled again beyond the boundaries of Byzantine territory.68 
From a letter written by Tobias while he was on some mission in 


Studien und Mittheilungen, VIII, 176, and Poznański, “Anan et ses écrits," REJ, 
XLIV (1902), 184. See also below, Chapter V, notes 17-20. 

Moreover, Fiirst’s invocation of the text in connection with Tobias is in itself errone- 
ous. Pinsker, against the better judgment of Abraham Firkowicz, insisted on attributing 
the authorship of Yehi Me'óroth to Tobias ben Moses (see the views of Pinsker and 
Firkowicz in Likküfé, App. IX, 93; P. F. Frankl, “Kardische Studien," MGWJ, 
XXXI [1882], 77 f.; A. B. Gottlober, Bikkoreth le-Tholedoth hak-Kara’im, 168 f.; S. 
Buber, in his introduction to Lekah Tob on Genesis-Exodus, 47 [24a], $6, and note 32). 
Pinsker was followed, as in almost all other matters, by Fürst. It seems that also M. 
Steinschneider concurred with Pinsker. Cf. Polemische und apologetische Literatur, 
330, note 45. 

Subsequent studies, however, have proved this assumption to be unfounded. In a 
rare agreement with Firkowicz, P. F. Frankl has shown that the text in question was 
preparatory to Hadassi's encyclopedic Eshkol hak-Kofer and that Hadassi's authorship 
of the tract is actually stated in the published fragment itself. Cf. Frankl in the already- 
cited article in MGW/J and in his Hebrew review-article on Likkafe Kadmoniyyoth, 
Hashshahar, VII (1876), 710-11. In his findings Frankl was followed by Poznański 
(Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah Gaon, 71; Osar Yisrael, V, 13; “Une liste 
d'ouvrages caraites," REJ, LXXII [1921], 190, note 28) and by other scholars. 


In view of the general agreement on the matter among present-day students, Mann’s 
note to a letter, sent in 1483 by the Karaites of Troki to their coreligionists in Constan- 
tinople (first communicated by A. Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek, 140, 637, 
then edited in full by Mann, Texts and Studies, II, 1139 ff.), seems odd indeed. Com- 
menting on the reference in the letter to a ‘Book of Precepts” by Tobias, Mann, 
without much ado, identified the book as “also known by the title Yeh? Me‘droth’’ 
(Texts and Studies, YI, 1143, note 28). See on it also my ‘Elijah Bashyachi," Tarbiz, 
XXV (1955), 47 f. The letter (without the above note) was reprinted from Mann's 
edition by I. Halpern, in Beith Yisrael be-Pólin, Il, 234 f. 

67 This letter was published in Gottheil-Worrell's Fragments from the Cairo Genizah 
in the Freer Collection, 142-49, along with facsimiles, scanty notes and an English 
translation, and reedited in my "The Correspondence of Tobias ben Moses,’ 34-38. 
The new readings and restorations included in the revised edition were based on a 
reexamination of the original MSS (Fragments XXXI and XXXII) in the Freer 
Collection in Washington. Also incorporated were some of the corrections suggested 
by Mann, Texts and Studies, I, 373 f., note 3. 


$8 The terminus ad quem is derived from the fact that Abū Sa'ad ben Abi’l-Fadhl 
Sahl (Abraham ben Abi-Hesed Yashar) at-Tustari, the recipient of Tobias' letter, 
was assassinated in 1048. See on him (and his brother), W. Fischel, Jews in the Eco- 
nomic and Political Life of Medieval Islam, 68 ff. 

The religious and communal allegiance of the Tustati family was the subject of 
many studies and remains still undecided. Against Mann’s insistence on the Tustaris’ 
Rabbinism, new evidence was advanced recently in favor of the earlier thesis by 
Poznański suggesting that the Bani Tustar were of Karaite persuasion. Cf. S. D. 
Goitein, “Petitions to Fatimid Caliphs from the Cairo Genizah," JQR (N.S.), XLV 
(1954), 36 f. 
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Egypt,59? we infer that between the years 1041 and 1048 this outstanding 
disciple of Palestinian Karaite masters had attained leadership of the 
Karaite sect in Byzantium. It clearly follows from the epistle that this 
leadership.did not merely claim that vague attitude of respect which 
any group of people would offer to a compatriot of considerable academic 
stature. Tobias appears to wield a central and definitive authority. He 
promises to enact decrees in liturgical matters, and his religious 
jurisdiction seems to embrace a far-flung network of Karaite communal 
units, centered around their own houses of worship.?! The concept that 
what may very well have been a nation-wide organization of Karaite 
communities in Byzantium was in existence before the middle of the 
eleventh century is a novelty indeed. It accords well with the revised 
chronology of early Karaite history, suggested all along in the present 
study. 


INSTITUTIONAL SEPARATISM 


No sufficient data are available for a successful reconstruction of the 
Karaite communal mechanism in the Empire. Still, it seems pertinent to 
pause and emphasize the existence of distinct religio-communal structures 
at a comparatively early stage of Karaite settlement in Byzantium. This 
does not contradict our ‘‘basic premises’’ of Karaite-Rabbanite fraternity 
of political destiny and intercommunal relations. Rather, it complements 
and balances these premises. Having seen what the two groups had in 
common, we must also recognize their fundamental differences. 

These differences expressed themselves in religious issues and had 
to be embodied in autonomous institutions. Thus the Karaites maintained 


69 The object of that mission is unclear. Tobias implores Tustari “that he perform 
my request on account of which I have come down to this place." He reiterates that 
he ‘‘did not come to the Land of Egypt to beg anything of the elders... but I have come 
for one thing ...," and takes it for granted that his correspondent is well acquainted 
with the purpose of his visit. Nor is it evident that Tobias was accompanied by two mem- 
bers of his family, seeking a personal favor; he may have traveled to Egypt in the 
public service in the company of two other petitioners. If my reading of the last 
words in Fragment XXXII, line 1 (manr 521 waya instead of [mne] ng 223 var) 
js correct, a mission in behalf of the community seems more plausible. See on it 
in detail my comments ad loc. 

70 Cf. “The Correspondence of Tobias ben Moses,” App., Letter B/II, lines 24-25: 
nvti3 waa ..."332mv wn rv ypa. The first editors entirely misunderstood 
the passage and considered »p»»m "iv as denoting persons bearing the well-known 
Rabbinic academic title »*13n3 »17, etc. The true meaning was recognized by Mann, 
Texts and Studies, Y, 374. 

71 “The Correspondence of Tobias ben Moses,” App., Letter B/IT, line 24: *53 
mpm mures ome par mnp. Cf. also the expression nyess naa (in the plural!), 
as quoted in the passage cited in our previous note. 
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independent places of worship, special rites and rules for the individual 
and his family, and a different calendar of fasts and feasts. Separate 
codes of marriage and purity and a sectarian interpretation of Divine 
Law helped to weld the group together. Nevertheless, these institutions 
of sectarian separatism remain fully compatible with the basic conscious- 
ness of a larger unity which embraced the other group as well. A common 
historical outlook and experience were shared by both factions even 
after the Karaites had consolidated into a nation-wide self-containing 
organization. These ties persisted also when, as will be suggested later, 
the Byzantine government officially recognized the autonomous religious 
status of the Karaites within the Jewish community in the Empire. 

The fact that institutional separatism is so clearly evident in an early 
document, prior to the year 1048, allows us to infer that which we 
should have assumed in any event. Even from a general observation of 
social behavior and of the age-long experience of Jewish history we 
should have realized that the Karaites would tend at the very outset to 
settle in Byzantium in groups, so that the requirements of their ritual 
could be met with less difficulty. Indeed, it is by no means a coincidence 
that the recollections of the Karaites concerning their settlement in 
Jerusalem, for instance, always represent the establishment of the 
Karaite colony in the city as the result of group work.?2 Whatever the 
actual historical value of such recollections, they are a faithful guide to 
the idea of the method of settlement as conceived by the spokesmen of 
the sect in the tenth and the eleventh centuries, i.e., in the period of 
Karaite settlement in Byzantium. À minority within the Jewish people, 
the Karaites, on the one hand, quite naturally seized upon the slogan 
of “the righteous few, struggling in a community of sinners” and made it 
a convenient rationale for the hapless position of the sect in the Jewish 
world.73 On the other hand, however, no amount of psychological 


72 Cf. the comment by Salman ben Yerüham onPs. 69:1, as communicated in Hebrew 
translation by Pinsker, Likkaré, 22, and now finally available in its original phrasing 
through L. Marwick's edition of The Arabic Commentary of Salmon ben Yeritham the 
Karaite on the Book of Psalms, 98: 3wnniubi 11582. oun maro 22358 pawb ys mp snd oh 
maa papa bk om pokgbk *o TAN STIRVIN DAYI JP 149d) aby Ð "iz05k TISI nbybki 
oipnbr, See also the statements of Sahl ben Masliah and of twelfth-century Byzantine 
Karaite writers quoted above, 45, note 53, and our remarks in the Introduction, 22. 

73 The Karaite "minority complex’’ pervades all the works of later Karaites 
from the tenth century on. Inadvertently, it offers an admission of the failure 
of Karaite propaganda and proof of the realization that the sect was doomed 
to remain but a small segment of the Jewish population. Cf., for instance, Sahl ben 
Masliah, in Likkaré, App. III, 34 f.: ava wave m33 va Dava MWY *5 pry univ 
prada Noa Phish Ws ^n. hi RT one vx» "x53 Boy. n*3 105m pn own Ah imag paa 
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compensation was capable of alleviating the actual hardships which 
were the Karaites’ daily share in a hostile Rabbanite environment. Bitter 
experience could not have failed to teach the sectaries that their peculiar 
ways and customs would be safeguarded only if backed by a strong, 
consolidated community.74 For the day-to-day struggle often necessitated 
not only the moral but the sheer numerical and legal weight of an 
organized group in order to protect the freedom of the individual 
sectarian to worship according to rules of his choice or his ancestral 
heritage.75 The persistently reiterated accusation by Karaite writers 
that the Rabbanites persecuted the sectaries physically, fiscally, through 


mmm? Da Da Env 5^9N ,mxzn 2:2 abana mai TNA CAM ATaYA Dd ons OnE 
mwys Day ARTDI bnpn »»yn Tini )b0n pR onda MISA wena qon yA MANNA qo pna 
tesi pings 59 an nnm (3 76 ^m) 3132 ^1 nb mna we (crm m) ans 133, mm 
mann yaa n355 swe? “pri npn ye MEYA vn DAPR RII ns vas 02 YTN ;bpasm nenas 
mond pas cont man Wb (3 272 aw) DNAR nnm mmus 55 by. 

Of the Byzantine Karaite statements on the subject cf. Hillik hak-Kara'im we 
ha- Rabbanim, in Likküfe, App. XII, 101, where a highly interesting gloss is given 
from one of the MSS of the tract: usa on md: aunn o> : &^1) mn opn Ty peso bn To Sy 
now). And again, ibid., 104: ^& ooxnpn aom 5113 nim vn enean 93 IIIA iom PRII 
?b*T3mn NVAINA ON AYTA APR Dun PRI CNTR Daa HLA AMAA ARYA PRY ^) 0 71 c 
ayra pium DRM ?m*»iunn awya vow abs opum "3 bon [was oman=—! gR 
WAT mns MVR Tun 279 oT $n bx ;2:02 RYAN vn Deyn niv Ram) Je5vvy 
m9"5 Da9 Ink man RS me Inna. 

Cf. also the piyyüt by Tobias ben Moses, quoted in the latter part of note 75, below. 

74 Cf. the stress on establishing ‘ta consolidated group" in Jerusalem in the very 
earliest appeal of Daniel al-Kümisi, as published by Mann, “A Tract of an Early 
Karaite Settler in Jerusalem," JOR (N.S), XII (1921-22), 285, and quoted above, 
Introd., 22: tan nde 5k pinnab nni mand mmi yond boy aonana DWR Awan v? don indo 
‘wr om by, L. Nemoy’s rendering of the phrase fe-ma‘an nihyeh la-'agüdah ahath 
as “so that we may form one sizable community’’ is inexact. It misses the obvious 
emphasis on the unity and communal strength of an organized group and leaves only 
the element of mere numerical force. Cf. Karaite Anthology, 38, §9. 

On Daniel al-Kümisi cf. I. Markon, “Daniel al-Kümisi, ein karáischer Schrifter- 
klärer des IX. Jahrhunderts," in Korespondenzblatt der Akademie für die Wissenschaft 
des Judentums, VIII (1927), 18 ff.; Mann, Texts and Studies, 1I, 8 ff., where all the 
earlier literature and the editions of Daniel's writings are listed and evaluated; and, re- 
cently, Nemoy, Karaite Anthology, 30 ff. Àn edition of Daniel's Commentary on the 
Minor Prophets, contemplated by the late I. Markon (cf. his Hebrew "The Karaiie 
Daniel ben Moses al-Kümisi and his Commentary on the Minor Prophets," Melilah, 
TI (1946], 188 f£), now finally published. Cf. below, Chapter VII. 

75 Cf., for instance, Daniel al-Kümisi in the already cited “Tract,” ed. Mann, JOR 
N.S), XII (1921-22), 285: atin ve 155» x53... moam ow pa PA mbi nonna *5 
amna awd prop pan png bn 53 bino» maba Ra 39 ...123 asa s meaa be munah 
ame Jay wan awn (Eng. version in Karaite Anthology, 38, $9). See further Sahl 
ben Masliah, Likkáfe, App. MI, 31 f.: odtanm nnnbn vb» wp pnp by qm xb vi 
mana nnp? nm Dosa anay oiu ODI wga Bana 1133 Bmby pinea puni 
rab? wb sy wb yen)... bT AR wor "eR mejbob num bn benpi pnb nnb 
gy vnb" ink NIV? J273 Waxy NbN!’ v5 AN ON TIR MND? DRI Pend msn. 
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recourse to non-Jewish authorities and through unrelenting social 
pressure, cannot be wholly invented. While, no doubt, many of these 
charges became after some time literary clichés, indiscriminately copied 
by successive generations of Karaite polemicists, they should not be 
easily discarded as originally untrue. The often-reported disputes and 
quarrels over calendar discrepancies, which were particularly acute on 
account of the close proximity in which the two groups dwelt, are a 
recurrent example of such circumstances.76 


THE QUADRILATERAL STRUCTURE OF KARAITE HISTORY 


We are now in a position to summarize our investigation into the 
historical premises of Karaite origins in Byzantium. 

The religio-institutional separatism of the Karaite sect in the Middle 
Ages must be viewed in conjunction with the three basic phenomena of 
political, social and economic unity governing the history of Rabbanites 
and Karaites alike. Karaite separatism is the fourth phenomenon without 
which the structure of Karaite history would not be complete. However, 


Cf. also the (Byzantine?) text, an extract from a commentary on Psalms, pub- 
lished by Mann, Texts and Studies, II, 112-13 (App. X): nnn» mbna [Sealy 12 
‘oom p.45 155 Tn nr ‘ard vk Sop ad [ews syn 33053 ben PRD ge "UR r^^ nn 
pe 19 oda onw Daw ade bine ROW cine? c3 nns np tmb 37 x ATA by une 
3:253 5335 3557 nn enw »^ acm. 

Ibid., 89 f. (App. II, No. 5), an extract was published from an Arabic commentary 
on Canticles in which Cant. 5:7 is also interpreted as an allusion to Rabbanite 
persecutions of the Karaites. Mann failed, however, to recognize that the text at 
hand was the original source from which a Hebrew abridgment was made in By- 
zantium and incorporated by Jacob ben Reuben into his Sefer ha-‘Osher. See on it 
below, Chapter VII. Cf. there also the Eng. version of a piyyut by Tobias ben Moses, 
included in the Vilna edition of the Karaite Prayerbook, IV, 208: ymnno ano »innv 
eed mgn 5935 DD rm Ow qn iaat ery (aana —] ini vU» soa 55 ny 533 on fumo 
soa myyn, Innumerable charges to the same effect are hurled against the 
Rabbanites from scores of pages of Eshkol hak-Kofer by Yehüdah Hadassi, and it is 
simply impossible to list them here. 

The persecution of Karaites reached the peak of violence in Spain where three 
generations of Rabbanite courtiers waged against their sectarian compatriots a 
ruthless war of extermination. Cf. Y. F. Baer, Toledoth hay-Yehüdim bi-Sefarad 
han-Noserith, I, 48, 55, and the sources listed there, 313, note 45. 

In view of the above, L. Nemoy's statement (Karaite Anthology, ix) that “the 
conflict, sharp as it was, remained throughout a war of words and never degenerated 
into physical violence or armed warfare," can hardly be accepted. See my brief 
comment in JSS, XV (1953), 312. 


76 See our discussion of the calendar feuds between Rabbanites and Karaites in 
Chapter VII, below. Cf. also my *Some Aspects of Karaite-Rabbanite Relations 
in Byzantium on the Eve of the First Crusade," PAAJR, XXIV (1955), 25-38, XXV 
(1956), 157-69. 
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the tendency to focus on this phenomenon alone, as if it were the 
guiding spirit of the social and spiritual endeavor of the Karaites, 
is misleading. It ignores the actual unity of deed and purpose and, what 
is more important, the consciousness of unity pervading the two 
camps all through the Middle Ages. It unwittingly obscures a ba- 
sic trait in the historical picture of Karaism, namely, that it never 
ceased to be a sect within the Jewish people and that precisely be- 
cause of this sense of “belonging” it continued to play a role in 
medieval Jewish life. The realization of the quadrilateral structure of 
Karaite history is therefore of utmost importance when an attempt is 
made to theorize about the origins of Karaite settlement on Byzantine 
soil. 


CHAPTER II 


BYZANTINE BEGINNINGS: 
VARIOUS THEORIES 


HE CHALLENGING problem of Byzantine Karaite origins has ne- 

T ver been thoroughly examined. Of the few theories thus far ad- 

vanced, two can summarily be dismissed, since the very premises 

on which they are based are themselves in need of proof; they assume 

the early existence of Karaites in the Crimea, whence they supposedly 

gravitated to the Bosporus,! or a special kinship between Karaism 
and judaized Khazaria.? 


THE "CRIMBAN" THEORY 


While declining to pass judgment, in 1866, on the authenticity of the 
documentary and epigraphical material from Jewish settlements in the 
Crimea,3 Neubauer considered the Crimean Peninsula the cradle of 
Hebrew Karaite literature. Here, prompted by needs which were absent 
in Arabic-speaking countries, a Hebrew style and a Hebrew terminology 
were supposedly perfected to suit the demands of scholarly research.4 
These Crimean contributions were assumed to have been handed down 
later to the new center of the sect in Byzantium; there they conditioned 
Byzantine Karaite creativity in the field of Hebrew literature. 

Neubauer postulated further that Karaite scholars must have migrated 
from the Crimea to Byzantium in quest of general learning, especially 
astronomy.? As proof of this assertion Neubauer pointed to the Tataric, 
hence Crimean, surnames of some of the Karaite scholars in Byzantium, 
e.g., Beghi, Poki, Tchelebi, etc.§ 


1 Cf. A. Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek, 35, 69. 

2 See below, 64 f., notes 20-22. 

3 Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek, 29, 33, 137. The thorough investigation of the 
Crimean finds was still to come; cf. note 7, below. Of course, Neubauer himself was 
aware of the difficulties arising from some of these finds. 

4 Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek, 56. 

5 Ibid., 55. This stands somewhat in contradiction to Firkowicz's opinion that the 
migration was rather in the opposite direction and that the Crimea served as a refuge for 
Byzantine Karaite scholars (regarding this theory see Harkavy's Altjüdische Denkmäler 
aus der Krim, 183, and 162, note 6). Even Hadassi was transplanted to the Crimea. 

6 Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek, 55, note 1. 
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Now, even if one were to accept Neubauer's purely literary approach 
to the history of Jewish sectarianism, one could not fail to perceive the 
questionable quality of the proofs adduced in its support. To begin with 
the last-mentioned argument, Neubauer's deduction from the Tataric 
surnames of Byzantine Karaite scholars projects into the early history 
of Byzantine Karaism usages that resulted from a late and entirely 
different general situation. The occurrence of Turkicized names is not 
attested to among the Karaites of Byzantium before the fifteenth century, 
ie., When the imperial provinces had come under Turkish domination. 

Moreover, the entire “Crimean” theory was built upon material as- 
sembled and partly garbled by Abraham Firkowicz, the notorious leader of 
Russian Karaites.7 He and other nineteenth-century Karaite spokesmen, 
who claimed antiquity for Karaite settlement in the Crimean peninsula, 
were prompted more by political expediency than by scholarly con- 
siderations. They attempted to give credence to an alleged chronological 
precedence of Karaism over Rabbinism on Russian soil, as well as to Ka- 
raism's alleged independence from the general course of Jewish history.? 

Now, l'affaire Firkowicz, and even more so the sorry spectacle of 
posthumous condemnation of the man down to our own time, cannot 


7 See the brief account on Firkowicz, Jewish Enc., V, 393 f., and on Crimean Jewry 
in general, ibid., IV, 359 ff. The material produced by Firkowicz—partly described 
in Pinner's Prospectus as early as 1845, then offered in fragments in Pinsker's Likküfé 
Kadmoniyyoth (1860), and finally in Firkowicz's own Abné Zikkarón (1872)—gave 
rise to a veritable host of publications, several of which were not entirely above 
partisan bias. While D. Chwolson (Achtzehn hebrdische Grabinschriften aus der 
Krim and Corpus Inscriptionum Hebraicarum) defended the authenticity of the data 
furnished by Firkowicz, scholars like Rappaport, Geiger, Schorr and Neubauer pointed 
already in the 1860's to the chronological and factual difficulties stemming from 
some of the material at hand. Still, Pinsker, Fürst and Graetz unhesitatingly accepted 
the finds and based upon them their expositions of general Jewish and Karaite 
history. 

Accusation of outright forgery became general by 1875, following the joint work 
of H. Strack and A. Harkavy on the Catalog der hebr. Bibelhandschriften, and later 
through the separate works of Strack on A. Firkowitsch und seine Entdeckungen and 
of Harkavy on the Altjüdische Denkmäler aus der Krim. P. F. Frankl followed up 
these studies by a Hebrew critique in Hashshahar, VI-VII (1876-77), and by German 
articles in the MGWJ. On a lower level of debate we find such biased a presentation 
as E. Deinard's Massa’ Krim. 

On Firkowicz's procedure of editing and "correcting" Karaite books printed in 
Gozlow, see above, 28, note 5, and below, 71. 

3 See the account given by Harkavy, Altjüdische Denkmäler aus der Krim, 206 ff., 
and, briefly, in Jewish Enc., VII, 444 ff. Cf. also R. Fahn, “The Jewish Maskilim 
and Karaite Scholars" (Hebrew), Hatteküfah, XII (1921), 189 ff., XIII (1921), 244 ff., 
and esp. XIV-XV (1922), 398 ff. Fahn shows that Firkowicz's policy was opposed 
by prominent Karaite leaders. 
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detain us here. Both those who shook an accusing finger at Firko- 
wicz and those who indiscriminately endeavored to vindicate all 
his finds unwittingly ascribed to him standards of scholarly discipline and 
ethics which were unknown to him. His was a tradition of generations 
of oriental manuscript collectors, copyists and glossers who, like him, 
felt no qualms about pious “emendations” of texts or bona fide inter- 
polations. However, none of his predecessors equaled Firkowicz 
in zeal and instinct for the important, and none has put modern 
scholarship, as he did, in such tremendous debt for the unparalleled 
literary treasures which he single-handedly assembled. Indeed, an 
indiscriminate rejection of all documents that passed through the 
hands of Firkowicz would be no less unwarranted than was the original 
blind acceptance of all his discoveries.? Nevertheless, so far as Crimean 
Karaite antiquities are concerned, the matter seems to have been tho- 
roughly scrutinized by Harkavy. Although Harkavy’s own theories 
regarding the history of Crimean Jewry also leave much to be desired,!9 
his major criticism of Firkowicz's data remains unquestionably valid.!! 

In reality, the fitst authentic record of Karaism in the Crimea—an 
eye-witness account of a calendar feud between the Karaites and Rab- 
banites in Sulkhat (Eski Krim)—does not antedate the last quarter of 
the thirteenth century.!? Allowing some three or four generations for 
apreliterary period of settlement and growth, the beginnings of organized 
Karaite life in the Peninsula can be placed, at the very earliest, some time 
in the latter half of the twelfth century. 


9 Thus, more than 200 manuscripts from the two great Firkowicz Collections 
were utilized in Volume II alone of J. Mann's Texts and Studies which is wholly 
devoted to Karaitic research. Cf. the list there, 1482-85. Harkavy himself, H. J. 
Gurland, Neubauer, I. Markon, S. Assaf, and others edited many more fragments. 
Skoss, Nemoy, Birnbaum, and, recently, Marwick followed suit with the publication 
of whole Karaite compositions on the basis of the Firkowicz MSS; countless works 
or leaves remain to this day unpublished. Cf. also P. Kahle, The Cairo Genizah, 2 ff. 

10 See the critique of these theories by A. N. Poliak in Kazzariyyah, passim. 

11 [ hope to return to the problem some time in the future, in connection with 
a projected "History of the Karaites in Turkey, Russia and Poland." 

12 Cf. Aaron ben Joseph in his Commentary on Exodus, Mibhar, 14b: yawn > m 
Ten vae unio "uen 5350 pan mm [1278—] vasa v75 mv wiran nr emp nio mwy 
vN2510 K"pin ope wrmwi Dv DRN D1335 WI NIM ween nna ivy. See also on the 
problem of Crimean Karaite chronology P. F. Frankl, in his ^Karáische Studien," 
MGWJ, XXXI (1882), 4, and in Ersch und Gruber Enz., Section Two, XXXIII (1883), 
22 f. and notes. On Sulkhat cf. Harkavy, Altjiidische Denkmäler aus der Krim, 34 ff. 

For a critical analysis and refutation of the Karaite claim concerning an alleged 
migration of Crimean Karaites to Halicz, Poland, in the first half of the thirteenth 
century, see M. Balaban, “On the History of the Karaites in Poland" (Hebrew), 
Hatteküfah, XVI (1922), 294 ff. 
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Indeed, it is perhaps in this context that we should read the famous 
account by the Rabbanite traveler, Petahyah of Regensburg, of his 
encounter with ‘‘heretics” in the “Land of Kedar’ in the year 1175, i.e., 
one century prior to the Sulkhat incident. !3 


IN THE LAND OF KEDAR 


Petahyah’s description of the customs in the “Land of Kedar” has drawn 
the attention of many scholars and has been variously interpreted. The 
region as such is not identical with the Crimea. It probably denotes the 
general area of present-day Southern Russia, which would include parts 
of the Crimea and of medieval Khazaria.!* 

Why no Rabbanites lived in that region is a matter for speculation. 
At any rate, the way of life these “heretical” settlers were leading was 
unmistakably Karaite. Indeed, their extreme strictness in the observance 
of the Sabbath is usually identified with the early ninth-century Karaite 
legislation of the an-Nahawendi school.!6 And yet, this strictness does 
not necessarily imply a ninth-century origin of the settlement in the 


D Cf. Sibbüb (ed. Grünhut), 4: a*nn» ^ nnb "mi ope Bv v» ee px Op pn 
posu onha pann niv 20321 uma ar? wbp Dawes v eT 0212 MIARA DIR nó» 
Tbv abana mnnp ^ an? 0721 ere Wb mbbenp ore nv 53 nk mpna pium qena 
mbn ki 5 bbw yb RD RI DIUI 330 mn Wa AAs. 

14 Petahyah clearly distinguishes between the "Land of Kedar” and the “Land of 
Khazaria,” by which the Crimea proper is meant. Cf. Sibbab, 3: para ane bv omn 
iw PA pa WP PIR pi poem m 7179 qn ap. The appellation “Khazaria” (or in 
its Italian form ‘‘Gazaria’’) for the Crimea goes back to the last stages of Khazar 
history and persisted into the sixteenth century. See, for instance, the text quoted 
below, 63, note 18, from Kaleb Afendopolo's Nahal ha-Eshko! (written in 1497). 
Similarly see the text by the same author, as excerpted by A. Danon from 
Pathshegen Kethab had-Dath, in JQR (N.S.), XVII (1927), 169. In that fragment 
two Crimean cities are clearly listed as “communities of Khazaria.” Cf. also in the 
same essay, 171, the paragraph in which one of these cities is again mentioned but 
Khazaria and the "Lands (!) of Kedar" are equated. 

15 Mann, Texts and Studies, Il, 289, surmised that "perhaps owing to peculiar 
political circumstances, the Rabbanites refrained from living in a territory isolated 
from the rest of Jewry. Or it may be that the Karaites obtained exclusive charters 
which protected them against economic competition on the part of the Rabbanites." 

16 The teachings of Benjamin an-Nahawendi, who was regarded by Karaite tradition 
as second only to ‘Anan, are partly available in Benjamin's Mas'ath Binyamin (pub- 
lished by Firkowicz as an appendix to Aaron ben Joseph's Mibhar Yesharim) and 
in the fragments appended by Harkavy to his reconstruction of ‘Anan’s “Book of 
Precepts," Studien und Mittheilungen, VIII, 178-84. The major features of the 
Benjaminite doctrine were summed up by Kirkisani in his Kitab al-Anwar (ed. Nemoy), 
I, 55-56; Eng. tr. by Nemoy, HUCA, VII (1930), 386-87. On his Sabbath laws 
see Kirkisani, Kitab al-Anwár, YII, 508 f., 521 f., 555 f. For a general sketch of 
an-Nahawend?’s activity see Poznański, Osar Yisrael, III, 126b-129b, and, recently, 
Nemoy, Karaite Anthology, 21 ff. Cf., also below, Chapter V. 
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region. The same modes of Sabbath observance were, after ail, forcefully 
preached both in Eastern Karaism and among the sectaries of Byzantium 
at least as late as the middle or the second half of the twelfth century.!7 
Thus, the dissenters in Southern Russia may well have been the sons of 
twelfth-century(!) immigrants, stemming from Islamic countries or from 
the Empire where these traditions were still prevailing in some pietistic 
circles. Indeed, for all we know, they themselves may have possibly been 
the earliest Karaite settlers in the region. 


The general ignorance of the Karaites in the “Land of Kedar” is, of 
course, undeniable. They had little, if any, knowledge of the literature 
developed by the sect back in the **old country." How else can we explain 
the fact that they were unaware of the Talmud, the mainstay of normative 
Judaism and the chief target of Karaite literary assault? However, the 
alleged uniqueness of this ignorance, which has led the scholars to the 
conclusion that the South Russian sectaries were living in utter isolation 
for many long generations, seems to have been grossly overemphasized. 

The assumption that the situation was basically different elsewhere 
is not necessarily warranted. The truth of the matter is that we have no 
explicit information whatsoever on the state of education of the average 
Karaite in other communities in the Middle Ages. If an impression can 
be formed at all from the available Karaite literature, itis one pertaining 
merely to the handful of scholars who resided in the main centers of sect- 
arian activity. The rank and file of the populations anywhere remained 
evidently at a rather low level of erudition. It is only to be expected 
that the situation in remote communities, especially where the 
non-Jewish environment also was one of illiteracy and ignorance, must 
have been considerably worse. 


17 An intelligent presentation of the halakhic differences between the old Karaite 
school (of Benjamin an-Nahawendi) and later innovators was given in Okel Mosheh 
by the sixteenth-century Turkish Karaite Moses Beghi. There also the perpetuation 
of some old concepts and ways in Constantinople, as late as the middle of the twelfth 
century (Hadassi!), is stressed. Cf. the fragment published by Mann, in his Texts 
and Studies, Tl, 1453-56: wsi) "vn p3331 By phon pin yor 0^9 DTP DINE YT 
bran wana mead ots mann one wn 5805 pa ord pa mansa cun Dasya bs Ow 
1 PIN? nin pmannb nbapn by mamon BAIT Palanan by Pomon DR mm pav 
DIA... ANAT IR sn RIN DNM mona [12 y=] z^9 AMORA ap aN 1730 8012 TDD 
(o2 b ap) vhnh YR 3? pS wD v5) [9108022 —] oA paa waw Naw mss piya 
bp vw; bn*»nk PRIN 13520) DRIN "pom bak 973 oop IPA fov wa" nra n*nom MRT 5v 
Wam pyn ava mm (77v /nv) piosa "v 5no WAI nio 152) PPY nz» ROI mon N 
Bp enn? bua qr» KIWI ww DPD D: ANVAM DIRDI *55 IP! "y [WOD WR nk—] k^ 
ym peat wok we c3) ...nb5Nb musa yy "OD Dv» onda 355 mah nama phenn 
Į ai naon Wn Pea bana Dorn] nnm Gm. 
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Viewed in this perspective, the picture presented by Petahyah does not 
require one to assume a long period of isolation from the roots of the 
movement and a correspondingly early date for Karaite settlement in the 
region. On the contrary: had these people been removed for a very long 
time from the sources of sectarian teaching and lived in such sorry 
isolation from any Jewish (Rabbanite or Karaite) influence as they did 
when Petahyah met them, they could hardly have persisted in so meticu- 
lously observing the customs of their fathers. Granted, cases of inert, 
centuries-long perpetuation of certain practices in spite of adverse 
circumstances are well attested to in Jewry’s chequered history. However, 
the conscious perseverance in the ancestral tradition, as manifested by the 
South Russian Karaites, cannot be attributed, so it seems, to mere 
inertia. Their knowledge of Hebrew Psalms which, in the Karaite fashion, 
served them as daily prayers, is clearly evidenced by Petahyah. Indeed, 
they must have had more than a rudimentary acquaintance with the 
language, for they surely conversed in Hebrew with the traveler 
from Regensburg and understood the rather extensive Hebrew text of the 
prayer (probably the ‘Amidah, i.e., the “Eighteen Benedictions") and the 
Birkath ham-Mazón (=Grace after Meals) which he recited before them. 


On the other hand, it is obvious that at the time of Petahyah’s visit in 
the region the Crimean Karaites were still in a preliterary stage of 
their history. The awakening of literary activity among them was yet to 
come, prompted partly by the impact of closer ties with their Karaite 
brethren in Byzantium who in the twelfth century already had a well- 
established tradition of scholarship.!8 In addition, an actual immigration 
to the the Crimean regions of Karaite scholars from the Empire may have 
taken place in the wake of the Fourth Crusade (1204) and may have 
influenced Karaite development in the Crimea. At any rate, when 
Crimean Karaism appeared on the scene, the Byzantine branch of the 


18 Cf, S. Dubnow, Dibré Yemé ‘Am ‘Olam, IV, 266. An interesting example of 
cultural contacts between Byzantine and Crimean Karaites is afforded by the history 
of Eshkol hak-Kofer manuscripts in the Middle Ages. The story is told by the late 
fifteenth-century epitomizer of this great Byzantine Karaite encyclopedia. While not 
a single complete copy of the book was to be found in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century in Constantinople, where Yehüdah Hadassi had created the work three 
centuries earlier, the full version of the Eshkol was circulating in the Crimean Karaite 
communities. Cf. Kaleb Afendopolo, Nakal ha-Eshkol (preceding the printed edition 
of Eshkol hak-Kofer), lc-d: spon nonna "on mu mb*9xs PORS sink Rgn phynn 253 "n 
nds BN nim ee IAY 110531 n5 71 bon ^by YDYN ^3 mv y svn Rn^3 RDNA 37v ms 1Y 
RubiU Y) 553 nTYD oni AR [2 PAYN ong 55 4500 AnD. inbnn» n5v 450 »73 yd "n 
www [1496—] ower Aden wie) won niv wn mayo Awa Bo map [pup—] murs mba 
TINS TR ONIN ,übv. 
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sect had already passed the peak of its formative process and had 
reached a high level of literary creativity.19 


THE "KHAZAR" THEORY 


The second theory also is based upon a premise which had long been 
pronounced untenabie by most students of Jewish history. It assumes that 
the Turkic Khazars, who at a certain juncture of their history accepted 
Judaism, were actually initiated into the Jewish fold by Karaite 
teachers and consequently followed Karaite doctrine.2° Having lost their 
independence, so goes the theory, the Khazars must have found refuge 
during the late tenth and the eleventh centuries in the Byzantine Empire 
and thus gave rise to a Karaite community on Byzantine soil.2! 


19 Chances are, of course, that the “heretics” encountered by Petahyah were not 
Karaites at all, as suggested above, but judaized Khazars. Cf., most recently, S. W. 
Baron, in the monumental new edition of his Social and Religious History of the 
Jews, III, 201 ff. "The similarity between some Khazar customs, such as sitting in the 
dark on the Sabbath, and Karaite observances" should, according to the opinion 
of Professor Baron, not be construed as proof of Karaite allegiance of Petahyah's 
interlocutors. “Ignorance of talmudic laws, rather than outright Karaite influences 
as erroneously assumed by Petahyah, induced them [i.e., the Khazars] to fall back 
upon the biblical legislation." 

20 This view was expounded by Firkowicz and countered by the scholars listed 
above, 59, note 7. See also Poznanski, in Hastings’ Enc. of Religion and Ethics, VII, 
671b. Some of the “Khazar Karaite" texts were included in Neubauer's Aus der 
Petersburger Bibliothek, 132 ff. 

The voluminous literature concerning Khazaria and her conversion to Judaism 
cannot, of course, be even partly enumerated here. The most recent English treatment 
of the subject is D. M. Dunlop's History of the Jewish Khazars, where especially the 
Arabictexts are well utilized and integrated in the narrative. My reservations in regard 
to Dunlop's appraisal of the Hebrew texts and to his discussion of the Khazars' 
Jewishness were expressed in a review published in Judaism, V (Spring, 1956), 185-88. 
The Hebrew texts concerning Khazaria were critically edited by P. Kokovtzov, 
Evreisko-Khazarskaya Perepiska v X Veke. 

The best modern Hebrew presentation of Khazar history and of the problems 
involved is the already-quoted Kazzariyyah by A. N. Poliak, of which three editions 
have been published to date. Corresponding in time to Poliak's book and essays 
on the Khazar theme, but different in conclusions, is the valuable Hebrew survey 
of “The Present State of the Khazar Problem," by M. Landau, Zion, VIII (1942-43), 
94-106, as well as his earlier Beiträge zum Chazarenproblem. I, for one, concur 
with Poliak's general approach and evaluation of the Hebrew texts. His broader 
conclusions, however, regarding the ethnic origin of Russo-Polish Jewry, must for 
the time being be treated with diffidence. Cf. also the brief summary by P. Kahle, 
The Cairo Genizah, 14 ff., and Baron, op. cit., IH, 196 ff. 

21 Cf, for instance, J. Fürst, Geschichte des Karüerthums, IL, 190. Fürst placed the 
rise of Karaite settlement in Byzantium in the eleventh century, adding also Armenia 
to the regions from which an influx of Karaite immigrants to the Empire was allegedly 
in progress at that time. While the origin of his "Khazar" theory is obvious, the 
sources for his “Armenian” theory are not given. I presume that he based his surmise 
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Again, in its original form the “Khazar” theory was but another 
function of the same nineteenth-century political tendency which 
produced the “Crimean” theory mentioned above. It was expounded 
mainly by the same writers, invoking the same body of questionable 
material that was mustered in support of Karaite antiquity in the 
Crimea. Modern exponents of Khazar-Karaite kinship have quite 
correctly abandoned that line of argumentation. They speak of the 
Karaites as heirs, rather than ancestors, of Khazar culture. Assuming 
a Turkic character of Khazar society, they hope to reconstruct its traits 
through the study of linguistic testimonies admittedly preserved by 
certain Turkic-speaking groups surviving to this day. Especially the 
Cumano-Karaimic (Kiptchak) dialect, spoken by Karaites living in 
Poland and Russia, and several ideas and concepts prevalent among 
these sectaries to our own time, are hailed as faithful echoes of the 
extinct culture of medieval Khazars.22 

Of course, a review of that material, so important for the understanding 
of the cultural history of Khazaria and of later Karaite communities 
of Eastern Europe, is entirely beyond the scope of the present study.23 
Instead, we shall perhaps be contributing more to the elucidation 
of the Khazar-Karaite problem by presenting here whatever testimony 
may be gleaned on the subject from early Karaite literature. In that 
way the original Karaite concept of Khazaria might speak for itself.?*# 


JEWISH KHAZARIA: INHERENT PROPAGANDA VALUE 


When viewing Jewish Khazaria from the vantage-point of Karaite 
literature, one detects no sign whatsoever of a religious bond between 
the Karaites and the Khazars, let alone a recollection of common 
ancestral ties. The rich Karaite literature of the Golden Age, both 


on the fact that a sectarian leader, Musa az-Za‘farani, known also as Abū ‘Imran 
at-Tiflisi, was active in Armenia in the ninth century. Fürst considered, of course, 
all sectarian movements as coming under the common denominator of Karaism. 

22 Cf. A. Zajączkowski, Ze studiów nad zagadnieniem chazarskim (Etudes sur le 
probléme des Khazars), esp. 62 ff.; French résumé, 98 f. Cf. also his more popular 
Polish presentation of his central thesis concerning ‘‘Khazar Culture and its Heirs,” 
in Myśl Karaimska (N.S.), I (1946), 5 ff. 

23 These lexical carry-overs from a Turkic environment, treated so far from the 
stanpoint of Turkic linguistics and folklore, will be interpreted in broader terms 
of Karaite history in my projected study of Karaism in Turkey, Russia and Poland. 

23a A maximalistic stand ad maiorem Karaeorum gloriam, viewing the Karaites 
as both ancestors and heirs to the great Khazaro-Cumanic cultural expanse, has been 
taken recently by S. Szyszman in his “Les Khazars—problémes et controverses,” RHR, 
CLII (1957), 174 ff.; “Le roi Bulan et le probléme de Ja conversion des Khazars,” 
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that contemporary with the last stages of Jewish Khazar history24 
and that which followed closely after the downfall of Jewish leader- 
ship in the crippled Khazar state,25 fails to observe the presence of Ka- 
raite ways among the Khazars.26 The lack of such assertions on the 
part of Karaites is highly significant. It stands in direct contrast to the 
usual triumphant note of Karaite missionary accounts.27 

The winning over of the Khazars to Karaism could surely have been 
presented as a great achievement of Karaite teaching. Indeed, true to ac- 
cepted medieval criteria of religious justification, such an achievement 
might have been construed, in turn, as demonstration of the cor- 
rectness of the sectarian doctrine. The obvious propaganda value of such 
an ideological conquest was well appreciated by medieval writers. 

This fact becomes even more apparent when it is confronted by the atti- 
tude toward the same matter in quarters opposed to Karaism. Thus, 
later Rabbanites were not beyond using arguments of this kind in 
their own interests. Claiming that the Khazars actually followed 
Rabbanite tradition, they cited this belief as proof of the universality of 
their own creed in contrast to the negligible influence of the dissident 
teachings. Rabbinism, the victorious trend in world-Jewry, has reached 
the farthest corners of the earth, they argued. It even penetrated 


Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, XXXIII (1957), 70 ff.; and “Die Karáer in 
Ost-Mitteleuropa," Zeitschrift für Ostforschung, VI (1957), 24 ff. While offering some 
valuable references and interesting insights, these studies have, unfortunately, no 
bearing on our present discussion. To Szyszman the Khazars' conversion to Karaism 
is a priori so self-evident that no documentation seems necessary, whereas this is 
precisely the problem which I propose to analyze in the following pages on the basis 
of primary Karaite material. 

24 E.g., the literary creations of Kirkisani, Salman ben Yerüham, Sahl ben Masliah, 
Yefeth ben ‘Ali, David al-Fasi, who lived in the tenth century. 

25 A. N. Poliak has proven conclusively that the tenth- and early eleventh-century 
blows, at first erroneously credited by scholars with inflicting a final defeat on Khazaria, 
only crippled the Khazar state. À weaker and smaller Khazaria continued to exist 
until the Mongol invasions in the middle of the thirteenth century. Poliak’s additional 
thesis, however, which suggests that the state remained Jewish to the end— indeed, 
even more ardently devoted to Judaism than before—is not convincing. Nevertheless, 
judaized groups, whether of Khazar or other origin, continued late into the twelfth 
or thirteenth centuries. Cf. Halevy's essay in the Polish Biuletyn Zydowskiego Instytutu 
Historycznego, XXI (Jan.-March, 1957), 93 ff., and T. Lewicki's comments there, 100 fF. 

26 Hints as to Khazar allegiance to Karaism could be expected from Karaite 
spokesmen of the eleventh century, such as Joseph al-Basir, Yeshü'ah ben Yehüdah, 
‘Ali ben Suleiman, Tobias ben Moses and, later, from Jacob ben Reuben. 

27 Cf., e.g., the tenth-century Sahl ben Masliah, as quoted below, Chapter VI, 
note 2, in his enthusiastic report of the spread of Karaite ways in Palestine. Cf. 
there also, note 25, the account of Karaite successes in Byzantium, quoted from the 
eleventh-century Byzantine Karaite commentary on Leviticus, Osar Nekmad. See 
further my “Some Aspects of Karaite-Rabbanite Relations, "P44JR, XXIV (1955), 17. 
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as far as the river Itil, where the Khazar nations dwelt. These converted to Judaism, 
and their king, Joseph, sent an epistle to the Prince Rabbi Hisday ben Rabbi Isaac 
ben Shaprüt relating to him that he as well as his people follow the Rabbanite way. 
Indeed, we have seen in Toledo some of their descendants, [talmudic] scholars, who 
informed us that their remnant was of Rabbanite persuasion.2? 


This passage from Ibn Daüd's anti-Karaite pamphlet is not cited here as 
conclusive proof of the Khazars’ Rabbinism. It is intended only to bring 
into sharp relief the later Rabbanite claims with regard to the religious 
convictions of the Khazars as part of the Rabbanite propaganda drive 
against sectarianism. The absence of such claims on behalf of contem- 
porary spokesmen of Karaism cannot be coincidental. For, had there 
been any truth to the purported indebtedness of the Khazars to the 
Karaites in matters of religion, Karaite literature would not have allowed 
this fact to. pass unnoticed. 


KHAZARIA IN KARAITE LITERATURE: THE STORY OF INDIFFERENCE 


But this evidence from silence does not stand alone. 

Karaite literature itself speaks to us on a few occasions about the 
Khazars and leaves no doubt as to the secondary and rather vague 
position Khazaria occupied in Karaite thinking. The earliest testimony 
mentioning the Khazars and their Jewishness comes from Jacob al- 
Kirkisani, the Karaite historian and jurist of the first half of the tenth 
century.29 Elaborating on Genesis 9:27 (yaft elohim le-yefeth), Kirkisani 
has this to say:39 


The majority of commentators interpret this pun to mean loveliness and beauty. 
In their opinion, the sense of the verse is that God has beautified Japheth to 
the extent that a number of his descendants will enter into the Jewish faith... . 

Now, some other [commentators] are of the opinion that this verse alludes to the 
Khazars who accepted Judaism. However, others hold that the Persians are here in- 
tended. These converted to Judaism in the time of Mordecai, Esther and Ahasuerus, 


28 Cf. Tbn Daüd's Seder hak-Kabbalah, in Jewish Medieval Chronicles (ed. Neubauer), 
1,78 f.: nspa nbo mein mem vao Sew mbap RIM ans Dowh3 DYVI [popa —] eso wm 
Swag pun Dy TOR ^30 PINT Dres RPR PAR 551 PION mpi 997 WRIT NARA ID 9947 
nv pay 5bnN ^nm ty o5 bio TRNDIA_T NAIA RAPID WAI PINT [11 PINT 035 [i n5v PRI 
by Ni? Dnm PIN! ]2 PMN? ^03 wa "won “19 60 nbv Dba so vinis IND ony 
mua" nyt 59 pkey asy oon Abn prea 5335 Adds wea wy 553 mad Aye. 

29 Of the most recent literature on Kirkisáni see G. Vajda's “Etudes sur Qirqisani,”’ 
REJ, CVI (1941-45) 87-123, CVII (1946-47), 52-98, CVIII (1948), 63-91, and 
the brief introduction to an English selection from Kitab al-Anwdr wa-l-Mardkib 
(Book of Lights and Watchtowers) and Kitdb ar-Riydd wa-l-Haddik (Book of Gardens 
and Parks), in Nemoy’s Karaite Anthology, 42 ff. 

30 The following passage given by Landau in Zion, VIII (1942-43), 96, is an excerpt 
from the Book of Gardens and Parks. Unlike the Book of Lights which found in 
L. Nemoy a faithful editor, the Book of Gardens—Kirkisini’s principal work, 
containing an extensive commentary on the non-legal portions of the Pentateuch— 
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even as it is written (Esther 8:17), "And many among the people of the land became 
Jews.”31 


It must be remembered that Kirkisani was writing at a time when 
Khazaria had become the haven for Jewish refugees coming from both 
Muslim countries and Byzantium. The Judeo-centric orientation of tenth- 
century Khazar policy undoubtedly made a great impression on the 
Muslim East where Kirkisani was residing. Indeed, it was even recorded 
by a Muslim historian who reported the emigration to Khazaria of 
Byzantine Jews persecuted by Romanus I Lecapenus.32 This migration 
was contemporaneous with the very commentary of Kirkisani in which 
the above-quoted reference to the Khazars was made.?? Moreover, having 
traveled extensively in the Near Eastern territories adjoining Khazaria, 


remains to this day in manuscript form and was utilized very little by modern Karaitic 
research. The introductory chapter of the work was edited by H. Hirschfeld, Qirgisdni 
Studies, 39 ff., who, however, followed the copyist in erroneously identifying it as 
Tafsir Bereshith (Commentary on Genesis) The mistake was rectified by Nemoy, 
Karaite Anthology, 336, 337, 396. Earlier, A. Neubauer edited the concluding portion 
of the book, in Medieval Jewish Chronicles, II, 249 ff. 


3! Zion, VII (1942-43), 96: unnpnun hnb2bw n'm pron omibk "nas JR need pends np 
«D810? 171 OB Ep onan 550 sn bn nes IHY pono node IR pis 153 395. ]onbim Sandde Th 
yer OSDIR hR six qb qu sm»? Die rwn qx MIDIR HR pie 455 JR qure PSS 
orm PIN ony mam aps AR DARI NON ITD DRR ^D NWN., 

32 Cf. al-Mas'üdi, Kitab Murüj adh-Dhahab (Les Prairies d'Or), ed. Meynard and 
Courbeille, II, 8f. See also J. Starr, Jews in the Byzantine Empire, 151 f., 891; B. Z. 
Dinaburg [Dinur], Yisrael bag-Gólah, I, Pt. 1, 33; S. Runciman, The Emperor Romanus 
Lecapenus and his Reign, 231; idem, Byzantine Civilization, 131; Vasiliev, Byzance 
et les Arabes, 11, 31 f,; and, most recently, Dunlop, History of the Jewish Khazars, 89. 

An echo of the forced baptism (hashmadah) decreed by Romanus, nicknamed ha- 
Rasha' (=the Wicked), reaches us also through S. Schechter’s "Unknown Khazar 
Document," JOR (N.S.), III (1913), 206. Cf. A. Kahana, Sifrüth ha-Historyah hay- 
Yisr'elith, Y, 47, and P. Kokovtzov, Evreisko-Khazarskaya Perepiska, 117. An allusion 
to the same event has been discovered in a Hebrew apocalypse by L. Ginzberg, Ginzé 
Schechter, 313 ff. This tenth-century Hazón Dani'el was reedited by J. Ibn Shemüel 
[Kaufmann] in his anthology Midreshe Ge'ülah, 232 ff., esp. 250 f. Ibn Shemiel, 
following L. Ginzberg's major line of interpretation, refutes the late dating of the 
work by S. Krauss (in “Un nouveau texte pour l'histoire judeo-byzantine," REJ, 
LXXXVII [1929], 1 ff.). See, however, Starr, in Romania, 25 f., who, similar to Krauss, 
coniders the author of the apocalypse a survivor of the fall of Constantinople in 
1204, and the harmonizing position taken by Baron, Social and Rel. History of the 
Jews (2nd ed.), III, 315, note 6, and 317, note 12. 

33 The fanatical excesses of Lecapenus against Jews, Armenians and Muslim captives 
(for the last two, see Runciman, The Emperor Romanus Lecapenus, 115, and S. Marquart, 
Osteuropüische und ostasiatische Streifzüge, 62, respectively), had been initiated about 
the year 930. Al-Mas'üdi began writing his book in 332 A.H. (943 C.E.), i.e., close 
to the end of Lecapenus' reign. He completed it four years later. Cf. Brockelmann, 
Geschichte der arabischen Literatur, I, 145; Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, I, 327; 
Dunlop, History of the Jewish Khazars, 204. Kirkisani’s commentary was completed 
in 938. Cf. L. Nemoy, Karaite Anthology, 44. 
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Kirkisani must have acquired a first-hand knowledge of the conditions 
prevailing in the Jewish-dominated state.34 


With this background in mind, Kirkisani’s dispassionate reference to 
“some commentators” who "are of the opinion that this verse (i.e., Gen. 
9:27) alludes to the Khazars who accepted Judaism” can hardly be 
considered enthusiastic. Comparing it with his much more elaborate ex- 
position of a different opinion held by the “majority of commentators,” 
and yet of another one advanced by “other commentators,” clearly 
manifests the indifference with which Kirkisani viewed the conversion 
of the Khazars to Judaism. 


Coupled with that early tenth-century attitude of indifference was the 
evident ignorance of some of Karaism’s keenest minds in that period 
concerning basic data about Khazaria. A sample of such lack of element- 
ary information can be found in the bizarre concept expounded by the 
greatest Karaite lexicographer of the tenth century, David ben Abraham 
al-Fasi, according to which all European nations were grouped under 
the heading of '*Khazars."35 


It is only fair to add that this Karaite indifference (or ignorance) with 
regard to the Khazars was partly similar to that prevailing among early 
Rabbanite scholars, as evidenced by the paucity of references to Khazaria 
in contemporaneous Jewish literature. Such an attitude was probably 
prompted by a realistic appraisal of the true motives of Khazar conversion. 
Both Rabbanite and Karaite observers, contemporary with Jewish 
Khazaria, could not have been unaware of the motives of political 
and economic expedience which lay behind the superficial affiliation of 
Khazar rulers with Judaism. 


34 Nemoy, Karaite Anthology, 42; Landau, Zion, VIII (1942-43), 96. 


35 Cf. his Kitab Jami‘ al-Alfaz (ed. S. Skoss}, I, 159, lines 100—101; IT, 216, variant to 
line 51; and 490, lines 29-30 (on yaft elohim le-yefeth). Pinsker reported that al-Fasi’s 
interpretations were excerpted by the eleventh-century Karaite commentator, ‘Ali ben 
Suleiman. Cf. Likküfe, 200 f. (on yaft), and, especially, 208 (equating Ashkenaz with 
al-Khazar). Cf. also the quotations from both authors as given by Harkavy in Ham- 
maggid, XXI, No. 39 (1877), 357, §§ 3-4. While Pinsker and Harkavy cite the lexical 
entry deduced by ‘Ali from Jer. 51:27 (Minni we-Ashkenaz), no parallel equation 
of Ashkenaz with Khazaria is to be found where it should be expected most—in Skoss’ 
edition of The Arabic Commentary of ‘Ali ben Suleiman on the Book of Genesis. There 
is a Jacuna in the MS underlying the printed edition. It extends from Gen. 9:6 to 10:19, 
thus making inacessible Gen. 9:27 (vaft) and 10:3 (Ashkenaz). Cf. further S. Krauss, 
“The Names Ashkenaz and Sefarad” (Hebrew), Tarbiz, YII (1931-32), esp. 426-28, 
and “Die hebräischen Benennungen der modernen Völker,” Jewish Studies in Me- 
mory of G. A. Kohut, 387 ff. 
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Nevertheless, in the context of Karaite missionary activity, which 
reached its peak precisely in the early tenth century, the attitude of Kirki- 
sani, who was in a position to know and who surely would have 
welcomed the spread of Karaite doctrine, is more than eloquent. It 
indicates an implicit acknowledgement of the non-Karaite status of 
tenth-century Khazaria. 


KHAZARIA IN KARAITE LITERATURE: 
THE STORY OF CONTEMPT 


A hundred years had passed. Jewish Khazaria, now a matter of history, 
had become woven into the fabric of legend. Only then did the tenth- 
century attitude of scholarly indifference yield to popular idealization. 
This change of heart led to two extreme and mutually opposed positions. 

Rabbanite literature seized upon the story of Khazar conversion as 
a prize of great worth. It was then that the literary fiction, containing 
an alleged exchange of letters between Hisday ibn Shaprit and King 
Joseph of Khazaria, first began to circulate among Jewish readers.36 
With the increase of interest in Khazar history, Rabbanite partisans 
gradually became aware of the propaganda value inherent in Khazaria’s 
Jewishness. Hence, the twelfth-century Spanish Rabbanite exposition of 
philosophy of history, Yehüdah Hallevi's Kitdb al-Khazari, readily 
employed the literary form of a religious debate in the Khazar court; 
hence also the obvious propaganda slant in the above-cited account 
by Hallevi’s younger compatriot, Abraham ibn Daüd. 

On the other hand, confronted by Rabbanite propaganda, some 
Karaites went to the other extreme, relinquishing all positive interest 
in Khazaria. True, they themselves did not completely escape the 
popular appeal of this unusual episode in Jewish history and could 


36 The earliest mention of the "Khazar Correspondence” is to be found in Yehüdah 
al-Barseloni’s Sefer ha-‘Ittim, composed about 1100 c.g. Cf. S. Assaf, in Jeschurun, 
XI (1924), 113 ff. [— Mekóroth u-Mehkarim, I, 91 ff.]. Cf. also Zion, VII (1941-42), 
48 ff. [=Mekeéroth, I, 96 ff.], for Assaf's answer to the unfounded criticism of H. 
Grégoire in “Le ‘Glozel’ Khazare," Byzantion, XII (1937), 225 ff. Significantly, 
already al-Barseloni was dubious over the authenticity of the "Correspondence." 

In my labelling the Hisday-Joseph exchange a “literary fiction," I followed Poliak's 
incisive scrutiny in Kazzariyya and in his earlier study on the “Adoption of Judaism 
by the Khazars,” Zion, VI (1941-41), 106-12, 160-80. It seems to me that in the same 
category belong also the first two documents of the "diplomatic correspondence" of 
Hisdai ibn Shaprüt, published by Mann, Texts and Studies, 1, 21 ff. They are purported 
to contain fragments of Hebrew (!) letters addressed by Hisday to the Byzantine 
emperor, Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos, and to his wife, Helena. 

Cf. also Halpern's sober evaluation of "References to the Khazars and Tribes Con- 
tained in Ibn Shaprüt's Letter to the King of the Khazars," Zion, XVIII (1953), 80 ff. 
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not help pondering over the proud state of freedom enjoyed by the 
Khazar nation, as contrasted to Jewry’s plight in Dispersion. 


However, they all are from one country [exclaims the Byzantine Jacob ben Reu- 
ben in the late eleventh or early twelfth century, no doubt quoting some older 
source], and, in addition to all that, they did not carry the yoke of exile. For, indeed, 
they are mighty; theirs is kingship and rule; and they pay no tribute to Gentile 
nations.37 

This genuine admiration notwithstanding, the commentators preferred 
to point with contempt to the Khazars as aliens or even as sons of 
doubtful lineage. Commenting on the Book of Ezekiel, the same 
Byzantine Karaite compiler had this to say: 

“And it shall come to pass that in what tribe the stranger sojourneth [there shall 
ye give him his inheritance] (Ez. 47:23). Now, [the prophet] Zechariah has already 


said (Zech. 9:6), “And a bastard shall dwell in Ashdod,” alluding to the Khazars who 
shall enter the Jewish fold in the Diaspora. 


True, the printed Hebrew text, as we have it, does not mention Khazars 
in this connection. The last line in the above-quoted paragraph reads 
instead, *Alluding to the strangers who shall enter the Jewish fold, etc.^*38 
Harkavy has shown, however, on the basis of the manuscript underlying 
the printed edition of Jacob ben Reuben's work, that the text was 
"emended" by Firkowicz when the latter was in charge of publications 
at the Karaite printing press in Gozlow. Since there are no vowels in 
Hebrew, the emendation of kazarim, i.e., Khazars, to zarim, meaning 
“strangers,” involves only the dropping of one single consonant. Such a 
“correction,” performed with no difficulty at all, was, of course, in line 
with the deliberate policy of nineteenth-century Karaite leadership in 
Russia to stress Khazar-Karaite kinship and the ethnic independence of 
the sect from talmudic Judaism. Surely, equating Khazars with bastards 
could hardly be considered a welcome contribution to the advancement 
of such policy.39 

ACCUSATION OF BASTARDY 


Now, it is clear beyond any doubt that Jacob ben Reuben, the Byzantine 
compiler of Sefer ha-‘Osher, cannot be credited with the original idea of 


37 Cf. Jacob ben Reuben's Sefer ha-'Osher on the Book of Ezekiel, 12a: nbw 
xm xb magi msdn yn pyar on ^2 mbin 53s sei wb nr 53 psy nnk pus nba on 
wwOw95 on. Harkavy's tentative emendation nme yarn for the printed nang pw 
(cf. Hammaggid, XXI, No. 39 [1877], 357) has some merit but is not vitally necessary. 
His interpretation of the passage (MGWJ, XXXI [1882], 172) as a derogatory 
rather than commendatory stress of the difference between the “non-Jewish” position 
of the Khazars and the hapless status of the “true” Jews in the world, is far-fetched. 

38 Cf, Sefer ha-'Osher on Ezekiel, 12a: a»atn bx rus» osa Ip 3g7t 27 ox 0221 
MDA ^n ma WID TOR. 

39 Cf, Harkavy, Altjüdische Denkmäler aus der Krim, 286; idem, "Karáische Deutung 
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ascribing bastardy to the Khazars. His commentary is a chaotic jumble 
of unskillfully abridged excerpts from various works, uncritically 
compiled and often arranged in a manner which caused one line to 
contradict another. The case now under consideration is itself a typical 
example of such procedure. 

Thus, the author refers to the Khazars on the basis of a verse in the 
Book of Zechariah when commenting on a verse from the Book of 
Ezekiel. This alone would be quite in keeping with the usual method of 
exegetical literature. It seems, however, that when working on the Book 
of Zechariah proper, Jacob was utilizing a different commentary. 
Consequently, on reaching in Zechariah the verse which he interpreted 
earlier (in his Commentary on Ezekiel) as referring to the Khazars, he 
offered a different interpretation altogether. Furthermore, a consultation 
of the hitherto unpublished Pentateuch section of Jacob’s Sefer ha-'Osher 
will reveal immediately that the compiler again used quite a different 
set of commentaries for interpreting Deuteronomy, where the word 
mamzer, i.e., bastard, also occurs (Det. 23:2-3). In the latter case no 
reference is made to the Khazars at all, although the opinion of some 
commentators is mentioned that mamzer was the name of a certain nation. 
The suggestion of other exegetes that mamzer denotes all (!) Gentiles 
who converted to Judaism is categorically rejected.40 

In brief: Equating the Khazars with bastards was no individual whim 
of a Jacob ben Reuben. Rather, it was a widespread, though not neces- 
sarily dominant, sentiment among several Karaite scholars both in the 
Arabic-speaking countries and in Byzantium. Accordingly, it merits 
also the attention of the student of history as a guide to the concept of 
Khazaria and the Khazars which apparently was popular among 
Byzantine and non-Byzantine Karaites of the eleventh century. Indeed, 
also an Arabic fragment of an eleventh-century (?) Karaite commentary 


des Wortes mn,” MGWJ, XXXI (1882), 170 ff.; idem, Hammaggid, XXI, No. 39 
(1877), 357. See also P. F. Frankl, "Karüische Studien (Nachtrag),"” MGWJ, XXV 
(1876), 512 f. 

49 The following is the Deuteronomy passage from Jacob's Sefer ha-'Osher, according 
to a photostatic copy of the Leiden MS Warner No. 8 (Cod. Or. 4746), 93a-b: 
1125535 879573 8993 tm nb nen i53 mmo Rd ben Bina Rb 9900 RD ., ana RD 
TPPP n 531. . an prr RY MRA prr RT 5705 RID ib ,, Pio? nian np? bg vn bapa R” 
n5nan 19 ^3n13U IDN 37505 RIP’ Sew? bau WN Np? i DI mox my qm 
qM 17 N3 919 307 “3D anam (this, incidentally, is the traditional Rabbanite 
interpretation of Zech. 9:6); ket aww wk ^3 Finn in [PR bos] PR TI 15 9m aen 
aran 3099 '39 bang nni DVT? ITT TIN ANI anann AND RT 
(here another interpretation of Zech. 9:6 is cited, which concurs with the views 
quoted below, 74, note 44); axe nr x77 an ]3 RDI oyman oan 55 bà g^ 
BAISK Pm. 
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on Deuteronomy boldly distinguishes (in connection with the above- 
cited Deut. 23:2-3) between two categories of converts to Judaism. 
Only those foreign groups which joined the fold before Nebuchadnezzar's 
conquest of Jerusalem were entitled to full-fledged membership in the 
Jewish nation. The status of those who embraced Judaism while the 
Jews were already dispersed was doubtful; hence, till the end of days 
they are to be treated on a par with bastards, such as Moabites and 
Amonites. Invoking Zechariah's reference to the "bastard who shall dwell 
in Ashdod" and not be admitted into the community of Israel, the 
Arabic-writing Karaite, too, states specifically: 


And it stands to reason that these are the Khazars who entered Jewish faith in 
Exile.41 


To be sure, relegating foes and rival nations to the rank of bastards 
or proclaiming them sons of incestuous unions was a universal pastime 
of “patriotic” chroniclers all through antiquity and the Middle Ages. 
The genealogical tables of the Book of Genesis were easily adaptable 
to the needs and sentiments of later times, and no difficulty was encoun- 
tered in identifying biblical villains with medieval tribes across the 
border. Indeed, contemporary with the Byzantine Karaite Jacob ben 
Reuben, the anonymous Slav author of the so-called Chronicle of 
Nestor busied himself in a somewhat similar way with the description 
of Russia’s southern neighbors. Wasting no love on the Khazars (or 
the Khwalisses, as he calls them), the Volga Bolghars, the Polovtzi, 
and the like, he haughtily declares: 


41 Cf. Harkavy, “Karaische Deutung des Wortes amn,” MGWJ, XXXI (1882), 171; 
idem, "Rav Saadyah Gaon on the Khazars” (Hebrew), Semitic Studies in Memory 
of A. Kohut, 246 f.: mma qp nnwbk ROARI NSIT Wi pe bap oneds boy xia ]& psn 
DADR DLD yo 53» TR obi oom IRMI Tan DIN DAN Swadndw DINIDIR 399 PIII nn&y3 v5n5kb 
brow? pe by 55 535 TARS An sw SRP) NARD Rn bn bk bnbkm vinne nma mnevs vans 
MIDIR ^5 beam? PT op IST PADDR ab nni Sop npe pisc NnbNAYIt Tiwi ond pne 
nby3 Sew? pa paso? TN nib 53» ry nbbw byi pp MDDR bap Seow? pt ody IRD DOR RONI 
andra VINA ne WN "XT WR wavs n*m Q3 rn "mm). 

Harkavy speculated that the author of the Arabic commentary was either Yefeth 
ben ‘Ali (end of the tenth century) or Yeshi‘ah ben Yehüdah (mid-eleventh century). 
His suggestion, however, that here we have the original text excerpted later by the 
Byzantine Jacob ben Reuben, seems extremely doubtful. Cf. our quotation from 
Jacob's Commentary on Deuteronomy (note 40). AD that connects the two authors 
is their common attitude to Khazaria. No linguistic affinities, such as are manifest 
whenever Jacob ben Reuben’s Hebrew excerpts are compared with the Arabic original, 
can be detected in the present case. Similarity of view alone (a partial similarity at that) 
cannot be taken as automatic proof of textual indebtedness. It does, however, show 
the extent of popularity which the anti-Khazar school of thought enjoyed in the 
Karaite camp. For a sample of literal indebtedness by Jacob cf. below, 77, note 48. 
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For the sons of Moab are Khwalisses [=Khazars], and the sons of Amon are Bol- 
ghars.... Now, the Khwalisses and the Bolghars were born of the daughters of Lot 
who lay with their father [cf. Gen. 19:31-38]. Their race, too, is similarly unclean.*? 

While Nestor's motives are not difficult to discern, it is by no means 
clear what was in the mind of Karaite commentators when they gave 
this peculiarly anti-Khazar twist to the biblical term mamzer. If, as 
Harkavy suggests, they really intended to cast a shadow on thelegitimacy 
of the Khazar stock, theirs was a shrewdly designed move. It struck at a 
point on which medieval Jewry, in an effort to secure family purity and 
ethnic self-preservation, developed special sensitivity. 

Harkavy tentatively explained that this anti-Khazarism was due to 
the Karaites’ irritation with Khazar allegiance to Rabbinism. Expand- 
ing this thesis further, one could add that the suspicion of mam- 
zerüth (i.e., bastardy) may have had practical repercussions, too, in- 
asmuch as descendants of Khazars did actually dwell now in the midst 
of old Jewish communities and surely intermarried with the local Rab- 
banite population.*3 

Whatever the case, anyone suggesting linking the origins of Byzantine 
Karaism with judaized Khazaria will have to explain first what made the 
Karaite descendants of the Khazars pour on the heads of their supposed 
ancestors the amount of contempt and scorn which contemporary 
chroniclers used, as a rule, to reserve for their nation's enemies. 


KHAZARIA IN KARAITE LITERATURE: 
THE STORY OF INCOMPATIBILITY 


Nevertheless, it is very likely that the Karaites did notattach the deroga- 
tory social meaning to the word mamzer but understood it in a broader 
sense, i.e., denoting a different ethnic allegiance—an ‘‘alien.” Such an 
interpretation was also known to some Rabbanite commentators in 
Spain, where Karaism was quite influential at that time.44 


42 Cf. the quotation in Halevy's “On the Problem of the Khazars and the Khwalisses 
in the Twelfth Century" (Polish), Biuletyn Żydowskiego Instytutu Historycznego 
XXI (Jan.-March, 1957), 98. Regarding the identity of the Khwalisses, see Dunlop's 
note, in The History of the Jewish Khazars, 94. 

43 Cf., for instance, the above-cited account of Ibn Daüd in which the personal 
acquaintance of the twelfth-century chronicler with Khazar descendants in Toledo, 
Spain, is reported (67, and note 28). 

44 Cf. Abraham ibn Ezra on Deut. 23:3: vos pmo .. nsn m Nan bm ee mn 
»n Bo xi 5; idem, on Zech. 9:6: ran wo ^ng 5553 555 ow RYT 72 Dyba] mmy ^ woe 
mens, Similarly David Kimhi, on the same verse: pyan v» rime BY Bw bs v» ran 
navn wan. Significantly, Rashi, who lived in a country in which Karaism was physically 
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Even if this was, indeed, the case, the Karaites’ unparalleled outspoken- 
ness with regard to the “‘alienage” of Khazaria demands an explanation. 
The truth of the matter is that none of the Rabbanite commentaries 
which contained the aforementioned interpretation identified the ‘‘alien 
nation” specifically with the people of Khazaria. To the extent that 
they advanced such an interpretation at all—possibly echoing Karaite 
exegesis—they mentioned it as merely one of the possible modes of 
exposition of the scriptural verse and used it only as a general appella- 
tion for any foreign people. If they had a definitive case in mind, they 
failed to name it explicitly. 

The Karaites alone were deliberately specific on this point. Bent on 
stressing Khazar strangeness and incompatibility with what the term 
“Israel” stood for, they read into the biblical statement a clear-cut de- 
cree of segregation from the "alien Khazars" who "entered the Jewish 
fold in the Diaspora." This sense of incompatibility may have been 
stirred up or, at least, strengthened by the influx of Khazar Rabbanite 
refugees to Byzantium and Spain. The face-to-face meeting with the 
daily practices of living Khazars must have had a sobering effect on 
whatever remained of the Karaite attachment to the Khazar legend. It 
bared for all to see the inevitable differences between the customs 
imported by the newcomers and those prevailing among the native 
Karaite population.45 

We are now in a position to sum up the negative part of the Khazar 
record in Karaite literature. Whether this record be interpreted as a 
story of indifference and ignorance, or as demonstration of outright 
contempt, or, finally, as a mere realization of incompatibility, it cannot 


unknown, was unfamiliar with that interpretation. (Concerning the influence of 
Karaite exegesis on Abraham ibn Ezra, see my “Elijah Bashyachi" [Hebrew], 
Tarbiz, XXV [1955-56], 60 ff, 194 ff., and the literature cited there.) 

45 It should be of interest, as an example of the process characteristic to Karaism 
in general, to follow up here the story of the mutual influence of Karaite and Spanish 
Rabbanite commentators with reference to the interpretation of the biblical term 
manizer, 

While Spanish Rabbanites may have followed the early Karaite commentators in 
some of their interpretations of mamzer, the reverse is true with regard to later Ka- 
raite exegetes. As it so often happened in the period of Karaite decline, in this case, 
also, the influence of Ibn Ezra, the Rabbanite, on later Karaite commentators in 
Byzantium was far more decisive than that of the early Byzantine Karaite eclectics. 
It is from Ibn Ezra (note 44), and not from Sefer ha-'Osher (note 40), that the 
information on the existence of an interpretation referring mamzer to an alien 
nation passed into the commentaries of the “two [Karaite] Aarons,” i.e., Aaron ben 
Joseph, of the late thirteenth century, and Aaron ben Elijah, of the fourteenth century. 
Cf. the former's Mibhar and the latter's Kether Torah, ad loc. 
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be shrugged off by the impartial observer when speculating on the 
possible links of early Byzantine Karaism with Jewish Khazaria. 

But there is a positive aspect to the record also. It should by no means 
be assumed that the position taken by Jacob ben Reuben and his source 
(or sources) was necessarily representative of all Byzantine Karaite 
scholarship. At the very time that Sefer ha-‘Osher was being compiled, 
other Karaite commentaries were circulating in the Empire. These 
interpreted mamzer differently, though, again, contrary to the accepted 
Rabbanite exegesis.46 

Indeed, other Karaite commentaries may have been more favorably 
inclined toward Khazaria, depending on the date of their com- 
position. Especially the tenth-century disintegration of the Muslim East 
generated messianic expectations which could not fail to reverberate in 
Jewish (including Karaite) literature. With the rising tide of anti-Muslim 
feelings wishful allusions were read into the Bible, predicting an attack 
on “Babylonia,” i.e., on the ‘Abbasid Caliphate. The attack was to come 
“from beyond Bab al-Abwàb," meaning Derbend, the Caspian “Gate of 
Gates,” a Muslim stronghold which held the Khazars in check. Hence, 
for a time, the apocalyptic northern invader was identified with the 
Khazars. 


KHAZARIA IN KARAITE LITERATURE: THE MESSIANIC STORY 


There seem to have been three distinctive stages in the story of Karaite 
messianic excitement connected with the Khazars in the tenth century. 


In this connection it may not be superfluous to correct a misstatement which occurred 
in J. Starr’s Jews in the Byz. Empire, 217. Having misunderstood Harkavy’s reference 
to the two last-mentioned Karaite commentators in Byzantium, Starr counted three (!) 
Byzantine Karaite scholars who allegedly interpreted the word marnzer as pertaining 
to the Khazars. This is incorrect. Of the Byzantine Karaites, Jacob ben Reuben alone 
is known to have made a specific reference to the Khazars in connection with the 
aforementioned term. The other source (introduced by Harkavy) is Arabic, hence 
was not composed in the Empire. If, as is very likely, there were other Byzantine 
works containing a similar reference, they have yet to be brought to light. 

At any rate, the “two Aarons,” whom Starr counted along with Jacob ben Reuben, 
were already unaware of the eleventh-century view. Active after three ge- 
nerations or more of Karaite decline, they were probably unfamiliar with the full 
text of Sefer ha-'Osher. Having learnt from Ibn Ezra of the possibility of equating 
mamzer with a name of a nation, they followed their mentor in listing and rejecting 
this view. Howewer, similar to Ibn Ezra, they neither referred it specifically to the 
Khazars nor accepted it in the first place as a plausible interpretation. 

46 Thus, Tobias ben Eliezer, the Rabbanite homilist of Castoria, vehemently opposed 
the "commentator of the Karaites" (hap-pother shel kara’in) who referred the term 
mamzer to a man suffering from a sexual defect. Cf. Lekak Tób on Deuteronomy 
(ed. Padwa), 77 [39a]. Cf. also S. Buber's introduction to his edition of Lekah 70b 
on Genesis-Exodus, 45 [23a]. 
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These stages can well be traced in the allusions to contemporary events, 
scattered through the Arabic commentaries of the late tenth-century 
Palestinian Karaite, Yefeth ben ‘Ali. 

The early comments reflect the rising hopes of messianic dreamers, 
spurred on probably by the nationalist-Jewish policy of the Khazar king- 
dom. Reading into the anti-Chaldean prophecy of Isaiah (Is. 48:14) events 
and sentiments of the tenth century, an Arabic-writing exegete referred 
the phrase, "He whom the Lord loveth," to the Khazars.47 Harkavy, 
who published the fragment, thought it was composed by Saadyah Gaon 
or by the ninth-century Karaite Benjamin an-Nahàwendi. Leaving the 
judgment on the first alternative to Saadyanic students, it should be 
noted here that Benjamin's authorship of the passage seems in any case 
extremely unlikely. This conclusion is reached both from the chrono- 
logical and factual context as well as in view of Benjamin's practice of 
composing his works, as a rule, in Hebrew. It seems quite plausible, 
however, to attribute the text to the school of the aforementioned 
Yefeth ben 'Ali the Karaite. 

Indeed, the hitherto unpublished Isaiah section of Sefer ha-‘Osher, the 
oft-quoted Byzantine Karaite compilation by Jacob ben Reuben which is 
well known for its indebtedness to Hebrew epitomes of Yefeth's Arabic 
works, has preserved an abridgment of the said pro-Khazar passage.48 
True, the eleventh- or twelfth-century Byzantine Karaite exegete was 
obviously dissatisfied with Yefeth's message which was incomprehensible 
to a generation chronologically and geographically removed from the 
scene of the events. He, therefore, borrowed from another commentator 
the additional explanation that “he whom the Lord loveth" is none 
else but the Messiah himself.49 

Another messianic reference to the general area of Khazaria is to be 
found in Yefeth's Commentary on the Book of Jeremiah (on Jer. 50:21, 
25).5 This reference also was incorporated into the (printed) version of 


47 Ct. Hammagid, XX1, No. 39 (1877), 357: 439 »sbs arabs ody bap nk ^n nbtp 
'31 'nb anm RADD .baa 155. 

48 Cf. Leiden MS Warner No. 8, 158a: naw 5335 saw vk a Bn 03 MR? ams Im 
^» ogame. Note the direct, literal indebtedness of Jacob to the Yefeth text, as contrasted 
with the mere similarity of views in the passages adduced above, 72 f., notes 40-41. 
Jacob's standard procedure was to copy verbatim a line or two from a Hebrew 
translation of Yefeth's book (available in Byzantium) and simply leave out the rest 
of the passage. It is this unmistakable trait in Jacob's technique that makes the sugges- 
tion of Harkavy, discussed in note 41, unacceptable. See more on the subject in 
Chapter IV, below, esp. note 105. 

49 Ibid.: Saab yam gn ^2 end annm ^ gU. 

SO Reproduced by Harkavy, Voskhod, I (1882), 239 ff. Cf. A.N. Poliak, Kazzariyya, 295. 
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Sefer ha-'Osher.51 As a matter of fact, in this passage mention is made of 
the “king of Israel” and not the king of the Khazars; but the simultaneous 
reference to Bab al-Abwab makes it plain that the judaized Khazar 
ruler is meant.52 However, the atmosphere in the text at hand is markedly 
different from that permeating the Isaiah passage cited earlier. It evidently 
reflects later changes in the political make-up of the area: the great 
expectations have given way to a realistic awareness that Arab-held Bab 
al-Abwāb was too well fortified, so that the King of Israel [i.e., of the 
Khazars] could not pass." 

The third stage in Yefeth's anti-Islamic predictions is that reflected 
in the commentary composed last by this great Karaite exegete. It is 
his Commentary on the Book of Daniel from which we shall be copiously 
quoting in the next chapter and which faithfully mirrors the revolutionary 
changes in the Middle East in the latter part of the tenth century: the 
ascendency of Byzantium and the Carmathian terror. A two-pronged 
attack on Islim is envisaged. The “king of the North,” hailing from 
“beyond Bab al-Abwàb," will join forces with the apocalyptic "king of 
the South," i.e., with the renascent military might of the Byzantine Empire. 
But this time the Khazars are no longer even hinted at. It is the Carma- 
thians who are expected to come “whirling” from the “North.” Jewish 
Khazaria had ceased by now to constitute a serious factor in the political 
picture of the period; indeed, it possibly was no longer Jewish.53 

This passage, too, has found its way into Jacob ben Reuben’s compila- 
tion, and here again, similar to the Isaiah text quoted first, Yefeth’s 
comments were hardly compatible with the situation and the problems 
facing the generation of Jacob. The confused and garbled form in 
which the allusions of Yefeth to the Carmathians were presented in 
the Byzantine Hebrew version proves that Byzantine Karaism of the 
late eleventh century found all these allusions simply unintelligible.54 


LESSON OF KARAITE LITERATURE 


To sum up: The messianic references to Khazaria, present in the tenth- 
century creations of Palestinian Karaites and faintly reechoed in later 
Byzantine recensions, do not alter the picture reconstructed earlier in 


5t Cf, Sefer ha-‘Osher on Jeremiah, 5a. 

52 The text actually reads Bab al-Bab, which is an obvious corruption of Bāb al- 
Abwab. 

33 Cf. A Commentary on the Book of Daniel by Jephet ibn ‘Ali the Karaite (ed. 
D, S. Margoliouth), 133, lines 8 ff.; Eng. tr., 71. 

54 Cf. Sefer ha-‘Osher on Daniel, 19c-d. 
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this chapter. So far as clues to the brand of Khazaria’s Jewishness are 
concerned, the positive pro-Khazar record of tenth-century Palestinian mes- 
sianic enthusiasm does not differ essentially from the negative record of indif- 
ference or contempt on the part of the sectaries in Byzantium and elsewhere. 
In neither of these records can an allusion to an allegedly Karaite persuasion 
of the Khazar people be detected. Not even at the peak of messianic 
excitement was an attempt made to equate the expected Khazar saviors 
with the forces of Karaism. Such a situation would not only be inconceiv- 
able if there were any truth to the allegation of the Khazars’ affiliation with 
the Karaite synagogue, but it actually stands in glaring contrast to the 
historic (and psychologically well understandable) alliance of sectarianism 
and messianism in the early centuries of Jewish experience under Islám.55 

Hence, the relevant lesson which evolves from a survey of the early 
Karaite literature with reference to Khazaria is this: tenth- and 
eleventh-century Karaism in the East, and even more so in Byzantium, 
was completely unaware of any special Karaite affinity with Khazaria. 
Even when fired by messianic enthusiasm, a Karaite's interest in the 
Khazars was no greater than that of any other messianic dreamer 
in Jewry of that time. 

Against this background, the derogafory remarks of some Karaite 
authors regarding the Khazars—remarks whose defamatory nature 
has no peer in Rabbanite literature—gain even more in significance. 
The silence of the many and the negative attitude of the few suffice to 
shelve automatically the (second) theory listed above, which traced the 
very origins of Byzantine Karaism to an eleventh-century influx of 
immigrants to Byzantium from an allegedly Karaite Khazaria. 


THE “MISSIONARY” THEORY 


A third theory which has achieved widespread currency warrants our 
special attention. This theory looms large in both old and current 
conceptions of Karaite history and is, more often than not, implicit in 
the standard presentations even when not spelt out in so many words.56 
It links the spread of Karaism in Egypt and Byzantium (and, for a while, 
in Spain) with an intensive missionary activity which is said to have 
radiated from the Palestinian stronghold of the sect during the tenth 
and eleventh centuries.57 


55 Cf. briefly in our Introduction, above, 10 f. 

56 E.g., J. Mann, Texts and Studies, II, 3, 287. 

57 Cf, P. F. Frankl, in Ersch und Gruber Enz., Section Two, XXXIII, 20a: “Durch den 
Eifer und Rührigkeit der káraischen Propagandisten des 10. und 11. Jahrh., war der 
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Now, it is undeniable that as a militant minority Karaism did pursue 
forceful propaganda schemes when and wherever possible. Although we 
are in possession of no actual data about Palestinian missionaries preach- 
ing Karaite doctrine in Byzantium, such a phenomenon was perfectly 
possible and might have been effective in certain cases.58 Occasionally, 
too, Karaite merchants from Syria might have visited Byzantine 
cities and fairs along with Rabbanite and Syrian fellow merchants.59 
At the same time, pilgrims coming from the Empire might have been 
stirred by the piety and zeal of the Karaite “Mourners of Zion" 
whom they would meet in the Holy City. One can readily imagine them 
remaining for a longer period of indoctrination, then returning home 
with a spark of that fire kindled in Jerusalem, their minds no longer 
receptive to accepted tenets of Rabbanite tradition.60 


FAILURE OF KARAITE MISSION 


It seems, however, that no large groups could any longer be won over 
to the Karaite side from Rabbanite ranks in the later tenth and the 
eleventh centuries. The dynamic attack of Saadyah Gaon and the 


Karaismus von Palástina und seinen Nachbarlandern aus nach Nordafrika und 
Spanien wie nach Griechenland vorgedrungen." And again, ibid., 22b; "Im 10. und 11. 
Jahrh. wird vom Heiligen Lande aus eifrig nach allen Richtungen hin Propaganda 
getrieben, Aegypten und Byzanz werden für Jahrhunderte Stammsitze der Karäer, 
Spanien nur vorübergehend." See also Pinsker on the subject of Karaite propaganda, 
Likkité Kadmoniyyoth, passim. 


58 Thus, the eleventh-century Karaite philosopher, Joseph al-Basir of Jerusalem 
(see on him below, 81, note 65), tells us of his travels ‘‘to cities and to far lands." If, 
as Pinsker suggests, the Greek words scattered in his works stem from al-Basir him- 
self, there is room for assuming that he visited also Byzantium in quest of knowledge 
and as part of the Karaite propaganda effort. Cf. Likkafé Kadmoniyyoth, APP., 
Note XIV, 195. However, no clear evidence to this effect is available. The consensus 
of scholarly opinion after Pinsker credits the Byzantine Tobias ben Moses with 
the Greek glosses and the Hebrew translation of al-Basir's works. 


59 On Syrian merchants in Constantinople, cf. the Byzantine Book of the Prefect, 
Section V, 8$ 2, 5; Eng. tr. by A. E. R. Boak in “Notes and Documents," Journal 
of Economic and Business History, I (1928-29), 606 f. Cf. further Ch. M. Macri, 
L'Organisation de l'économie urbaine dans Byzance sous la dynastie de Macedoine, 
49; R. S. Lopez, ''Silk Industry in the Byzantine Empire," Speculum, XX (1945), 30 f. 


$9 Cf., for instance, the Arabic Genizah letter published by S. Assaf and reprinted 
in his Mekóroth u-Mehkarim, I, 109 f. See also Mann, Texts and Studies, II, 3. For a 
partial criticism of the well-known account by Ibn Daüd (Seder hak-Kabbalah, in 
Neubauer's Medieval Jewish Chronicles, I, 79) of the rise of Spanish Karaism follow- 
ing the visit in Jerusalem of the Castillian Ibn at-Taras, see my “Elijah Bashyachi,’’ 
Tarbiz, XXV (1955—56), 189 ff. See also above, 8, and 34. 
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effective performance of his successors alerted Rabbanite communities 
and individuals to the danger of Karaite penetration.®! 


Of course, Saadyah was not the first to defend Rabbinism against the 
encroachments of the dissenters.62 Nor did Saadyah so uncompromisingly 
fight Karaism and ultimately save Judaism, as the commonly accepted 
myth would have it.63 Nevertheless, it goes without saying that this 
gaon laid down the foundations for a consistent and systematic refutation 
of non-normative doctrine, which explains partly the vehement antagonism 
vis-à-vis his very name by the Karaite sect. This antagonism continued 
unabated for many centuries after Saadyah's death.64 


An indication of the ever-growing difficulties encountered by dissident 
propaganda can be detected in the stand of tenth- and eleventh-century 
Karaite leaders against the stringency of the sectarian marriage law. 
Such men as al-Bagir$5 and his pupils, Yeshü'ah ben Yehüdah of Jeru- 


61 Cf, S. Poznański, “The Anti-Karaite Writings of Saadiah Gaon,” JOR (O.S.), 
X (1897-98), 238 ff.; idem, The Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah Gaon; H. 
Malter, Life and Works of Saadia Gaon. 


62 Cf. L, Ginzberg's Ginzé Schechter, II, 504 ff., and B. M. Lewin's "Genizah 
Remnants” (Hebrew), Tarbiz, II (1930-31), 383 ff., on the early ninth-century 
Rabbanite protagonist Pirkoi ben Baboi. See also, in general, concerning the 
pre-Saadyan and post-Saadyan fight of the geonim against Karaism, in A. 
Marmorstein's "Spuren karáischen Einflusses in der gaondischen Halacha,” Fest- 
schrift A. Schwarz, 455 ff. 


$3 Of the recent presentations of Saadyah as the great fighter of the Rabbanite 
cause who was motivated in all his undertakings by a realization of Karaite danger to 
Judaism, cf., for instance, A. S. Yahuda, “R. Saadyah Gaon and the Karaite Danger 
in the Light of the Arab Environment" (Hebrew), reprinted from Bissaron, 1943, in 
his ‘Eber wa-'Arab, 150-64; P. R. Weis, "The Anti-Karaite Tendency of R. Saadya 
Gaon’s Arabic Version of the Pentateuch”, in E. I. J. Rosenthal (ed.), Saadya Studies, 
227-44; or M. Zucker's discussion of ‘‘Saadyah’s Role in the Controversy over mim- 
Mohorath hash-Shabbath," PAAJR, XX (1951), Hebrew Section, 1-26, and other essays. 
Cf., however, Professor Baron's sober evaluation of ''Saadia's Communal Activities," 
in Saadia Anniversary Volume of the American Academy for Jewish Research, 17 ff., 
especially note 19; and, most recently, his Social and Religious History of the Jews, 
V, 278 f. and 414 f. 


64 My own interpretation of one of the motives behind the Saadyan assault has been 
briefly expounded in the Introduction to the present study, 23 f. 

65 See regarding him Poznański, Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah, 46 ff. ; idem, 
"The Beginnings of Karaite Settlement in Jerusalem" (Hebrew), Jerusalem (ed. 
Luncz), X (1913), 102 ff. Also see Likkute Kadmoniyyoth, esp. App., Note XIV, 192 
ff., and, of course, P. F. Frankl’s masterly studies, such as “Die Stellung Joseph 
al-Basirs in der jüdischen Religionsphilosophie," MGWJ, XX (1871), 114 ff., 150 
ff.; "Zur karáischen Bibliographie," MG WJ, XXI (1872), 207 ff., 274 ff. ; Ein mw tazili- 
tischer Kalam aus dem 10. Jahrhundert; and Beiträge zur Literaturgeschichte der 
Karüer. Likewise, cf. M. Schreiner, Der Kalam in der jüdischen Literatur; I. Husik, 
A History of Medieval Philosophy, 48 ff.; the general Hebrew summary in Osar 
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salem and Tobias ben Moses of Constantinople,56 strove successfully to 
liberalize rikküb, i.e., the prevailing system of defining the degrees of kin- 
ship to which the biblical prohibition of incest was applicable. The rikküb 
system, as dictated by early Karaite codes, extended the principle of 
consanguinity to so many grades of relationship however remote, 
labeling them as incestuous, that the possibility of marriage within the 
sect became increasingly difficult. Thus, the winning over of new members 
to the Karaite creed was a matter of social necessity no less than of 
religious zeal.67 

The energetic action of Karaite legislators of the eleventh century to 
open broader opportunities for endogamy to the by then static Karaite 
population should therefore not be viewed merely as a halakhic question. 
It is an important piece of sociological evidence. Indeed, it bears indi- 
rect proof of the fact that at the turn of the millennium the growth of 
Karaism could no longer—not even through marriage—count on 
an appreciable addition of membership from circles outside the sect.68 
The fact that some (unsuccessful) attempts in this direction were made a 
hundred years earlier shows that responsible and far-sighted leaders 


Yisrael, V, 134 £.; and, most recently, my own discussion of "Ibn al-Hiti and the 
Chronology of Joseph al-Basir," JJS, VIII, Nos. 1—2 (1957), 71-81. 

96 For data on Yeshü'ah ben Yehüdah (—Abü'l-Faraj Furkan) see G. Margoliouth, 
“The Writings of Abü'l-Faraj Furkan ibn Asad,” JQR (O.S.), XI (1898-99), 187 ff.; 
M. Steinschneider, Die arabische Literatur der Juden, 91 ff.; M. Schreiner, Studien 
über Jeschua ben Jehuda; S. Poznański, Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah Gaon, 
48 ff.; J. Mann, Texts and Studies, IL, 34 ff.; I. Husik, History of Medieval Philosophy, 
55 ff.; and, briefly, I. Markon, Enc. Judaica, IX, 42 f., and L. Nemoy, Karaite 
Anthology, 123 ff. 

Regarding Tobias ben Moses see the literature cited above, 27, note 3 to Chapter I. 

67 On the rikkab system and its evolution in Karaite legislation, see the excursus 
by Elijah Bashyachi in his Addereth Eliyyaha (ed. Odessa), Section ‘Arayoth, Ch. V, 
148c-149d. See also L. Epstein, Marriage Laws in the Bible and the Talmud, 263 ff.; 
Osar Yisrael, VIII, 143 ff.; and the most recent summary in English by Nemoy, Karaite 
Anthology, 124 ff. There also a brief English selection is given from Yeshü'ah's major 
work on the Karaite law of incest. The inner Karaite struggle on the issue is described 
and documented in my “Elijah Bashyachi," Tarbiz, XXV (1955-56), 54 ff., especially 
with regard to the differences between the two schools opposing the rikkub system, 
that of Yeshü'ah ben Yehüdah and that of his teacher, Joseph al-Basir. 

68 This was already realized by P. F. Frankl, Ersch und Gruber Enz., Section Two, 
XXXIII, 19b, when speaking of the dangers inherent in the rikküb system: ‘Solange 
der Karaismus in seiner Propaganda fortschritt, mag dies [i.e., the danger of the rikkiib] 
kaum empfunden worden sein. Als aber der Karaismus durch das Aufwachen des 
rabbanitischen Geistes sich daran gewohnen musste, nur den ererbten Stamm der 
Sekte als seinen festen, sichern Bestand anzusehen, zu dem nur sehr wenige von 
aussen herzukommen würden, mussten die Eheverbote beschránkt werden, und dies 
geschah mit grossem Erfolge durch die Meister des 11. Jahrh., durch Joseph Haroch 
[al-Basir] und Jeschua." 
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recognized already in the tenth century the declining trend in the 
effectiveness of Karaite missionary activity.69 

It is not difficult to understand why the call for liberalization of the 
Karaite law of incest remained unanswered in the tenth-century climate 
of asceticism and religious revival. Even in the changed atmosphere of 
the eleventh century the forces of conservatism were still strongly 
opposed to the innovations of realistic leaders. Yeshü'ah's anti-rikküb 
legislation which finally won the day was but a compromise be- 
tween the more liberal stand of his teacher, Joseph al-Basir, and the 
old school.7° 

However negligible, then, the practical results of the recognition of 
the social menace in the rikküb system by tenth-century Karaite law- 
makers, the very existence of such recognition ought to be borne in 
mind when theorizing on the share of missionary propaganda in estab- 
lishing Karaism on Byzantine soil. 


THE HISTORIAN'S DILEMMA 


On the other hand, it is also questionable whether Karaite propagan- 
da was in a position to achieve at any earlier period such outstanding 
successes that it could boast of appreciable inroads into the non-Arabic- 
speaking Jewish community of Byzantium. The Palestinian and, to some 
extent, Syrian and Egyptian Karaite units were the only potential 
reservoirs for Karaite missionary expansion westwards.71 At the end 
of the ninth century, however, they were unprepared for a task 
of this kind, despite their consolidation and strength on the local level. 

True, the ascendency of Palestinian Karaism, concurrent with the 
independent rule of the Tülünids over Palestine in the years 878—905, 


69 Already the tenth-century Karaite scholar and Nasi, David ben Bo‘az, called for 
modification of the rikkzb law. This fact, later forgotten, was recorded by one of 
David's descendants, Solomon Nasi, who himself wrote in 1204 a treatise on the 
Karaite law of incest. Cf. Mann, Texts and Studies, II, 140 ff., esp. note 20, and, 
earlier, Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek, 64. See also the statement 
of Moses Bashyachi, the sixteenth-century great-grandson of Elijah Bashyachi, 
in his Maffeh Elohim, as excerpted by Steinschneider, Catalogue Leiden, 11 f. 

76 Cf, the correct evaluation of Yeshii‘ah’s solution of the rikkib strife by the early 
sixteenth-century Karaite author, Moses Beghi of Constantinople, in Mann, Texts 
and Studies, II, 1454 f. 

7! For the direction of Karaite expansionism radiating from the Palestinian center 
of the movement, cf. the quotation from P. F. Frankl above, 79 f., note 57, (bearing, 
of course, in mind my reservations in regard to Frankl's crediting sectarian propaganda 
with primary responsibility for Karaism's expansion beyond the borders of Palestine). 
Cf. also the frequent references of the tenth-century Karaite missionary, Sahl ben 
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caused much trouble to the Palestinian geonim of the Ben Meir family.?? 
Nevertheless, Karaite strength in Palestine seems to have been limited 
at that time to a few key-communities, such as Jerusalem and Ramlah, 
and could hardly reach beyond Egypt and Syria, which were also governed 
by the Tülünids. Only from the middle of the tenth century on, did 
the Palestinian center and its Egyptian and Syrian branches possess the 
numerical and communal resources to reach outward. 

Of course, individual Karaites may have come to Byzantium 
before that period. Yet, it seems obvious that the appearance of 
Karaites in the Empire in great numbers could not have preceded 
the mid-tenth-century flowering of Karaism in Palestine and in adjoining 
Muslim countries. By then, however, Rabbanite communities everywhere 
were, as already noted, on the alert against Karaite missionary penetra- 
tion.73 

To be sure, our conclusions with regard to the limited success of 
Karaite propaganda, from the mid-tenth century on, are by no means 
incompatible with the fact that such propaganda was pursued also in 
later centuries. Karaite missionary literature would not cease to be 
produced and circulated, regardless of the number of people outside 
the fold who would care to read it. Keeping up missionary enthusiasm 
and spreading the consciousness of a missionary calling were, first and 
above all, matters of inner necessity to the struggling religious minority. 
They provided the group with a raison d’étre and created a state of 
constructive tension between its membership and the outside world. We 
shall commit, however, a grave mistake in converting slogans intended 
for internal consumption into materials to be relied upon as alleged 
pointers to a movement’s actual impact on its environment. There is 
no direct and measurable relationship between the pitch of the Karaites’ 
missionary and polemical pronouncements and the statistical picture of 
their numerical gains. 


Mastiah, to the fact that he has come from Beith ham-Mikdash (i.e., ~All os = Je- 
rusalem). See his oft-quoted epistle, in Pinsker’s Likkaté, App. III, 24 ff.; abridged 
Eng. version by Nemoy, Karaite Anthology, 111 ff. The particular place of Sahl’s 
mission referred to in the above text is uncertain. 

72 See on it Mann, Jews in Egypt and Palestine under the Fatimids, Y, 57 ff., and 
Texts and Studies, II, 6 ff. Some of the motives for intensive Karaite settlement 
and consolidation in Palestine at that time have been explained in the Introduc- 
tion to the present study, 21 ff. 

73 Cf., for instance, the complaint of Sahl ben Masliah against Rabbanite interference 
with his mission, in the aforementioned epistle, Likkaté, App. III, 24 f. (Karaite Antho- 
logy, 111 £): spahi dap snam ph owe By n3cbs 75553 qm55 023 45 non and an 
m 37 a»ry3 nvpve 0» vn kb wen sb onn mmu Roy ob 5 wb ?..2n ny wn». 
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We are thus confronted with two elementary facts. On the one hand, 
Karaite origins in Byzantium must be dated not earlier than the latter 
half of the tenth century. On the other hand, Karaite expansion could 
not at that time have resulted from ideological conquest alone—a 
process intrinsically slow and one which was becoming particularly 
difficult. Yet, by the middle of the eleventh century the Byzantine 
movement already embraced a nation-wide chain of organized com- 
munities! Less than a hundred years later it boasted of a literature of 
high caliber and vied for the leadership of the Karaite world! 


ORIGINS OF KARAISM IN BYZANTIUM 


In view of this rapid increase and maturation, the unparalleled 
growth of Karaism in Byzantium must be ascribed mainly to external 
forces rather than to gradual internal diffusion. Such external forces may 
have assumed the form either of Karaite immigration into the Empire 
or of Byzantine annexation of territories which already contained an 
indigenous Karaite population. We shall, of course, not look for in- 
dications of a process of this sort as if it were exclusively a Karaite 
affair. In accord with the “basic premises" expounded at the outset of 
this study, we shall seek a general Jewish event or movement in which 
the Karaites were involved automatically, as a segment of Eastern Jewry, 
and which eventually brought about their integration within the 
Byzantine Empire. 

Now that we have postulated a link between external developments 
and the appearance of Karaism en force in Byzantium, we may proceed 
to narrow down the suggested alternatives to one probable course. 

It would be rather strange to expect a voluntary Jewish im- 
migration to Byzantium from Syria and Palestine while the anti- 
Jewish policies of Basil I or of Romanus I Lecapenus were either in 
force or still fresh in the minds of the living generations concerned.?4 


74 A Jewish echo of the persecutions during the reign of Basil I (867-86) comes 
to us from the Byzantine possessions in Southern Italy. Cf. Megillath Ahima‘as, 
ed. Klar, 20 ff.; F. Dólger, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des ostrémischen Reiches, 
I, Pt. 1, 58,8479; Dinaburg [Dinur], Yisrael bag-Golah, 1, Pt. 1,31 f. For further referen- 
ces and full discussion consult Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, Chapter I (“Persecution 
and Intolerance"), and the texts and notes appended thereto. On the forced baptism 
decreed by Romanus I Lecapenus (919-44) see the references above, 68, note 32 to 
the present chapter. Fora Jerusalem echo of the baptizing effort of Lecapenus cf. 
the latter part of Chapter III. The whole problem of “Byzantine Eruptions” against 
the Jewish inhabitants of the Empire was recently subjected anew to a searching 
analysis in Professor Baron's Social and Religious History of the Jews (2nd ed.), III, 
174 ff., esp. 179 ff. (on Basil) and 182 f. (on Romanus). 
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On the contrary: we are informed that an emigration from Byzantium 
was on its way as a result of Lecapenus’ persecutions in the first half of 
the tenth century. This exodus must have assumed considerable pro- 
portions indeed, since it has been recorded by a non-Jewish observer.?5 

We are left, then, with only one logical conclusion. The appearance 
of Karaite communities in the Empire must be linked to external events 
of the other nature suggested above, i.e., to Byzantine annexation of 
new areas in which a native Karaite population was already established. 
Following such annexation, a further Karaite immigration inland, 
into the western regions of the Empire, could also be postulated. 
It is this theory that we intend to develop in the succeeding pages. 


75 Cf. above, 68, note 32. 


CHAPTER Ill 


THE SETTLEMENT 


HE SECOND half of the tenth century witnessed a continuous triumph 
T of Byzantine arms which had no analogy since the days of 
Justinian the Great. It marked a novel approach, novel aims and 
novel tactics on the part of the rejuvenated military leadership of the 
Empire. For centuries there had been a push-and-pull pattern of razzias 
and retreats on the fluctuating borderline between the Caliphate and 
the Christian State, with no decisive results. With the tenth-century 
Byzantine successes a new realization impressed itself on the mind of 
the turbulent East: the Byzantines have this time come here to stay. ! 


ON THE BYZANTINE-MUSLIM BORDER 


It would take us too long to follow through the ceaseless, year-by-year 
building-up of Byzantine might. The Byzantine expansion had already 


1 For a documentary history of the fluctuating Byzantine-Muslim border in 
the time covered by our discussion, see A. Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, 1I, and 
especially III (it being E. Honigmann's Die Ostgrenze des byzantinischen Reiches), 
Chapter IIT, “The Byzantine-Arab Frontier from 960 to 1071 A.D.," 93 f. 

Since the purpose of this chapter is to catch the echoes of the Byzantine successes as 
they reverberated among the stricken populations of the East (including the Karaite 
communities there), the eastern reports will obviously be of morerelevancetoour story. 
Thus, of the primary sources we shall refer mostly to the Arabic chronicle of Yahya of 
Antioch. Though written in the eleventh century, this record possesses the flavor of 
the locale in which the historical drama took place. Cf. J. Kratchkovsky and À. 
Vasiliev (ed.), Histoire de Yahya-ibn-Sa'id d’ Antioche Continuateur de Sa'id-ibn-Bitric 
(Arabic text and French translation), Patrologia Orientalis, XVIII, No. 5, 705-833, 
and XXIII, No. 3, 349-520. (In future references the separate pagination of the off- 
print will be cited [7-312].) 

Similarly, the Syriac Chronography of Gregory Abi’l-Faraj Bar-Hebraeus, edited 
by E. Wallis Budge (Volume I containing Budge's translation of the work into English, 
whence come our references), retains the eastern outlook on the tenth- and eleventh- 
century events. Though it is quite late in date of composition, it still mirrors the 
atmosphere reconstructed in the present chapter. Of the truly contemporary records, 
Mukaddasi's Description of Syria Including Palestine (Eng. translation by Guy Le 
Strange) faithfully reflects the anguish of the civilian population. 

A detailed year-by-year story of the great Byzantine offensive is given by G. Schlum- 
berger in his monumental Un empereur byzantin au dixiéme siécle—Nicephore Phocas 
and L'Epopée byzantine, 1 (the latter covering the period of John Tzimiskes and the 
early years of Basil ID. On the new spirit of the era see C. Neumann, Die Weltstellung 
des byzantinischen Reiches vor den Kreuzzügen, 26; G. Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des 
byzantinischen Staates (2nd ed.), 232 ff.; Vasiliev, “The Struggle with the Saracens,” 
Cambridge Medieval History, IV, 144; idem, History of the Byzantine Empire (ed. 
1952), 308; H. Gelzer, Byzantinische Kulturgeschichte, 23 f.; S. Runciman, The 
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begun with the exploits of Curcuas under Romanus Lecapenus? and 
culminated in the tremendous victories of Nicephor Phocas, John 
Tzimiskes and Basil II.3 The triumphal march of the three great soldier- 
emperors cleared the islands of Crete and Cyprus and their surrounding 
waters of nests of Muslim corsairs.4 The Byzantine banner was carried 
aloft through Cilicia and Syria, far beyond the Tigris and the Euphrates.5 

This resurgence of Byzantine power loomed even more largely on the 
Near Eastern horizon if compared with the utter degeneration of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate. There, a pitiful shadow of the Prophet’s representative 
on earth was held in the grips of Buwayhid sultans,6 and Carmathian 
bands terrorized cities and roads, interfering with caravans of pilgrims 
and merchants. Not even the brave Hamdanid Sayf ad-Daula could 


Emperor Romanus Lecapenus and his Reign, 146 ff., 242; Ch. Diehl, Les grands problèmes 
de l'histoire byzantine, 36 f.; Jenkins, The Byz. Empire on the Eve of the Crusades, 3 ff. 

2 Yahya, 32 ff.; Bar-Hebraeus, 161 ff.; Vasiliev, Cambridge Med. History, IV, 
143; idem, History of the Byz. Empire, 307; Runciman, Romanus Lecapenus, 142 ff., 
241 f.; L. Bréhier, Vie et mort de Byzance [=Le monde byzantin, 1], 169 ff. 

3 Yahya, 69 ff.; Bar-Hebraeus, 164 ff.; Diehl, in Byzantium (ed. N. Baynes and 
H. Moss), 22; idem, History of the Byzantine Empire, 77 ff.; idem, Les grands problèmes 
de l'histoire byzantine, 13 f., 36. Ostrogorsky (Geschichte des byz. Staates, 228 ff.) 
terms the whole period “the Era of Conquests." Cf. also the chapter "L'Expansion" 
in Bréhier's Vie ef mort de Byzance, 179 ff., esp. the section devoted to "La grande 
offensive," 192 ff. 

4 Yahya, 84, 96 f.; Schlumberger, Nicephore Phocas, 32 ff. (devoted to Crete), 
473 f. (on Cyprus); Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des Byz. Staates, 229, 232 f.; Bréhier, 
Vie et mort de Byzance, 187 ff. 

5 For the campaigns of Nicephor Phocas in Asia Minor see Yahya, 86 ff.; Schlum- 
berger, Nicephore Phocas, 115 ff.; in Cilicia and Syria, ibid., 154 ff. On campaigns by 
Tzimiskes as Domestikos, along with Nicephor as emperor, see Yahya, 95 ff.; 
Schlumberger, Nicephore Phocas, 398 ff. For the campaigns of Tzimiskes as empe- 
ror cf. Yahya, 145 ff.; Schlumberger, L’Epopée byzantine, I. 

$ On the Buwayhid dynasty see Ph. Hitti, History of the Arabs, 470 ff.; C. Brockel- 
mann, History of the Islamic Peoples, 154 f. An interesting remark in regard to the true 
political situation in Baghdad can be found in the Arabic Commentary on the Book of 
Daniel (ed. D. S. Margoliouth) by the tenth-century Karaite exegete Yefeth ben ‘All. 
Deviating from the prevalent identification of the “King ofthe North” (mentioned in the 
Book of Daniel) with the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, Yefeth states the following, 134, lines 
20 f.: Tex JI i se ote 45 ES aa cas eal eA- -— o \ 
("Know ye, that the Prince of Islim established in Baghdad, other than the “Abbasid, 
is from the North”). See on it Margoliouth’s comment in the Preface, vi. For literature 
on Yefeth ben ‘Ali cf. below, 94, note 21. See also other passages from his com- 
mentaries as quoted in our next note and further in this chapter. 

7 Since the Carmathian terror did not leave a lasting imprint on the geo-political map 
of the Middle East and, in the broader perspective of history, was an episode only, its 
impact on the thoughts and sentiments of the population contemporary with the events 
is not sufficiently appreciated. Again, Yefeth ben ‘Ali the Karaite, quoted in the 
previous note, gives us in his Commentary on the Book of Daniel an inkling of the 
general feeling of the time, 
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prevent a victorious emperor and his lieutenants from returning 
Antioch, the treasured pearl of the South East, to the imperial fold. 


Commenting on Dan. 11:31 (“And arms shall stand up on his part and they shall 
profane the sanctuary, even the stronghold”), Yefeth alludes to the notorious pillaging 
of the Ka'bah by the Carmathians under Abü Tahir in 317 A.H. (—929 C.E.) and to 
their interference with the pilgrimage to Mecca. While the holy Black Stone was 
restored twenty years later, the prohibition of the pilgrimage continued well beyond 
Yefeth’s generation and lasted as late as 403.A.H. (—1012 c.E.). This development 
within Islam must have left a strong impression on the different segments of po- 
pulation in the Middle East, each seething with messianic expectations of its own. 
Thus, continuing his exposition of the said verse (“and shall take away the continual 
burnt-offering"), Yefeth explains there, 127, line 12: e^ ò pm e " ("i.e., that they 


shali put a stop to the pilgrimage [to Mecca]"). See the full text, 127, lines 5 ff.; 
Eng. tr., 67. Cf. also the editor's remarks in the Preface, vi. 

It is also from Dan. 11:31 that Yefeth borrowed his usual appellation zeró'im 
(i.e., ‘““arms’’) for the Carmathians. Yefeth uses the same appellation in his Comment- 
ary on Isaiah, excerpted from a Petersburg MS by A. Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger 
Bibliothek, 111 f. (Note XI). Interpreting Is. 21:2 in terms of contemporary happenings, 
he deliberately passes from the Arabic into Hebrew in order to deliver what Neubauer 
(op. cit., 17) considered to be the strongest indictment of Muhammad ever indulged 
in by a Karaite. To this he adds a description of what was inflicted, in turn, on Muham- 
mad's heritage of “treacherousness and robbery” (alluding to the expressions bóged 
and shóded used by Isaiah) by the hand of zeró'im, i.e., the Carmathians: tn mm 
meas T "spi [roni Se —] Ra wns? psy vbw. espe bom TAPE oyna Bn pris 
Rp wa D'r TE) Ae RIPI 125 nmm OR wmm mis WAM 0wupn opan nous 307 po 
Tw 733 [75m —] mm. Neubauer, writing in 1866, cautiously suggested that Yefeth 
may have had in mind the Shi'ite Fatimids who established themselves as 
independent caliphs in the tenth century. However, against the background of the 
Daniel Commentary, published in 1889, Yefeth's allusion to the Carmathians becomes 
perfectly intelligible. 

Indeed, the Carmathians seemed so much on the march that Yefeth did not hesitate 
to identify the apocalyptic "King of the North” with the chief of the Carmathians 
and to predict his eventual entry into Baghdad (Commentary on the Book of Daniel, 
134, lines 21 f.; Eng. tr., 72). A similar idea is implied in Yefeth’s comment on Dan. 
11:40 (133, lines 8 ff.; Eng. tr., 71), where a concerted attack on the Caliphate by the 
“King of the South” (ie., Byzantium) and the “King of the North" (=the Car- 
mathians) is envisaged. See on it above, 78. 

Another term used by Yefeth to denote the Carmathians is kósherim (i.e., **conspi- 
rators"). For the derivation of that name see Margoliouth’s Glossary to Yefeth’s Com- 
mentary on the Book of Daniel, 94, and Preface, vi, note 2. On the Carmathian in- 
vasions of the Palestinian city of Ramlah in 968, 971 and 976—77, i.e., during Yefeth's 
lifetime, see Yahya, 119, 142 ff., 181. See also, in general, M. J. De Goeje, Mémoire 
sur les Carmathes du Bahrain et les Fatimides; L. Massignon, in Enc. of Islám, I, 
767 ff.; Ph. Hitti, History of the Arabs, 443 ff.; C. Brockelmann, History of the Islamic 
Peoples, 143 ff.; B. Lewis, The Origins of Ismá'ilism, 76 ff.5 idem, in History of the 
Crusades (ed. Baldwin and Setton), I, 99 ff. 

An allusion to the Carmathians has been discovered by B. Lewis in a passage which 
seems to have been incorporated into the text of a Rabbanite Jewish apocalypse. 
Cf. his "An Apocalyptic Vision of Islamic History, " Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies (University of London), XIII (1949-51), 332. Lewis seems to have been un 
aware of the material discussed here. See also below, 93, note 19, 
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His own capital, Aleppo, center of North Syrian commerce, was reduced 
to the unprecedented state of Muslim vassalage to a Christian sover- 
eign.? 


THE BYZANTINE CRUSADE 


No doubt, there were plain economic drives behind this territorial 
expansion, spearheaded by the powerful military clans of landed aristo- 
cracy in Asia Minor.9 But it was the enthusiasm of a Holy War that made 
the Christian victories in the field possible and aroused excitement among 
the rank and file of the rival religions which participated in the contest. 
The Byzantine Crusade preceded by more than a century the crusading 
movement of Western Christianity. 10 


* On the Hamdanids see Yahya, 69 ff., 105 f.; Bar-Hebraeus, 164 ff.; Hitti, History of 
the Arabs, 457 ff.; Brockelmann, History of the Islamic Peoples, 152 ff.; Schlumberger, 
Nicephore Phocas, 118 ff. On the siege and conquest of Aleppo see Yahya, 86 ff., 125 f., 
and, for later battles, 209 ff., 247 ff.,; Bar-Hebraeus, 168 f.; Schlumberger, op. cit., 
226 ff., 241 f. On the victory at Antioch see Yahya, 124f.; Bar-Hebraeus, 172 f.; 
Schlumberger, op. cit., 718 ff. See also Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des byz. Staates, 233; 
Vasiliev, Cambridge Med. History, IV, 146; idem, History of the Byz. Empire, 308 f. 
For a general survey of the situation in Syria cf. further C. Cahen, La Syrie du Nord 
à l'époque des croisades, 177 f. 


? Neumann, Weltstellung des byz. Reiches, 24; Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des byz. 
Staates, 232. Cf. also the latter's general remarks on the agrarian conditions in the 
time of Nicephor, in Cambridge Economic History, Y, 208 f. 


10 Ever since A. Rambaud (L’Empire grec au Xiéme siécle: Constantin Porphyro- 
généte), it has become a matter of unanimous consent among scholars to view the 
tenth-century Byzantine-Muslim wars as precursory crusades sponsored by Eastern 
Christianity. Cf. Schlumberger, L'Epopée byzantine, 1, 304 ff.; Diehl, in Byzantium, ed. 
Baynes and Moss, 23; Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des byz. Staates,238; Vasiliev, History 
of the Byz. Empire, 307. Modern historians of the Crusades incorporated the story 
of the Byzantine military feats of the tenth century into the broader outline 
of their historical narrative and treated it as the natural prologue to the West 
European crusading movement. Cf. R. Grousset, Histoire des croisades et du Royaume 
franc de Jérusalem, Introd., vi ff., in which the Byzantine-Muslim campaigns are 
simply labeled “la croisade byzantine du dixième siècle.” See also S. Runciman, 
History of the Crusades, Y, 29 ff. 


This seems, however, not to be the procedure of the most recent History of the Cru- 
sades, I, edited by Baldwin and Setton. Indeed, the correctness of equating the tenth- 
century Byzantine expeditions against Islam with the Crusades was recently subjected 
to sober reevaluation. Cf., e.g., P. Lemerle, ‘Byzance et la Croisade,” presented to 
the Tenth International Congress of Historical Sciences (1955), Relazioni, HI (Storia 
del Medioevo), 595 ff., esp. 614, note 1. Lemerle is surely right in arguing that the 
precise legal concept of “crusade” as an institution, such as that which grew out of 
the specific circumstances and concatenation of factors in Western Europe (see his 
definition, 615), was foreign to Byzantium. He carries, however, his point to an extreme 
when considering the very crusading spirit contrary to the Byzantine Weltanschauung. 
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Thus, enumeration of recovered relics rather than a broader evaluation 
of the battles and the motives behind them becomes now the major theme 
of Greek historians. The actual surrender of a famous relic by the city 
of Edessa resulted in sparing the city and ensuring peace for several 
years.!! On the other hand, Muslim jihdd volunteers poured into Cilicia 
from as far as Khoràásan.!? A wave of Muslim retaliations against 
Christians in Islamic lands followed in the wake of the Byzantine 
victories.!13 At the same time, Fatimid and especially Carmathian pro- 
paganda was addressing itself to the interconfessionalist social ideals 
and longings present among all segments of the population.!4 


Whether or not Tzimiskes did in fact approach the walls of Baghdad 
and whether or not his armies were in sight of the Holy City of Jerusalem, 
is irrelevant to our inquiry.!5 Even if little historical truth can be expected 


It seems that the critics project into the tenth century a later attitude which 
resulted from Byzantium's sorry experience with what the West hailed as “Cru- 
sades" and what appeared to the Byzantines as a shocking distortion of the 
crusading idea. This idea, while never actually identical with the European con- 
cept at its best and never defined institutionally, permeated the expeditions of 
Nicephor and Tzimiskes. 

Indeed, even as late as 1096 the Byzantines had but sympathy and understanding 
for the popular expedition headed by Peter the Hermit, notwithstanding its exception- 
ally unruly character. Cf. S. Runciman's paper presented to the same Congress, 
Relazioni, III, 621. See also there, 630, the opinion of C. Cahen, given from the vantage- 
point of an orientalist, that the Muslims at first considered the European Crusades 
merely a variant of the tenth-century Byzantine expeditions. 


11 Cf. Yahya, 32 ff.; Bar-Hebraeus, 161 f. The peace lasted from 942-43 to 
949-50, when Sayf ad-Daula resolved to break it. Cf. also Tzimiskes' letter to Leo, 
the Armenian philosopher, inviting him to come ‘‘to our capital which is guarded by 
Divine Providence. There we shall rejoice and celebrate the Feast of the Sandals 
of Jesus Christ and the Hair of St. John the Baptist" (Chronicle of Matthew of 
Edessa; cf. note 15, below). 

12 Yahya, 96, 109 ff., 115 £.; Bar-Hebraeus, 171 f. 

13 Yahya, 21, 81 f., 84 f., 103 f., 109 ff. 

14 See on it B. Lewis, The Origins of Ismá'ilism, 93 ff.; idem, in Baldwin-Setton, 
History of the Crusades, I, 103 f. 

15 Cf. Tzimiskes' claims as quoted in the Armenian Chronicle of Matthew of Edessa, 
partial French translation by F. Martin, Détails historiques de la première expédition 
des Chrétiens dans la Palestine sous l'Empereur Zimiscés (ed. 1811), and by E. Dulau- 
rier, Récueil des historiens des croisades, Documents Arméniens, I. The text of the 
emperor's letter to King Ashot III of Armenia is likewise reproduced in French 
version in Schlumberger's L'Epopée byzantine, I, 283 ff. Sce there also the detailed 
discussion of the campaigns, 242 ff., and esp. 257 ff. and 282 ff. 

For a more restrained evaluation of the letter to Ashot consult Ostrogorsky, Ge- 
schichte des byz. Staates, 238, and Vasiliev, History of the Byz. Empire, 310. In the face 
of the widespread acceptance of the imperial letters quoted by Matthew as authentic, 
my own misgivings as to their genuineness have to be silenced. 
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from such claims of emperors and chroniclers, the claims themselves are 
highly significant.!6 They show that it was the crusading spirit attaching 
to these orthodox expeditions that helped the Empire to move her troops 
into battle.!7 No wonder, then, that Nicephor Phocas called upon the 
Orthodox Church to recognize the soldiers fallen in the fighting against 
the Saracens as martyrs of the Holy War.!8 


THE WARS OF GOG AND MAGOG 


The Jews throughout the ages were by no means neutral spectators in 


16 In his letter to Ashot Tzimiskes relates that his desire was ''to liberate the Holy 
Sepulchre from the filthy hands of the Turks.” He is disappointed with the tactical 
retreat of the Muslim forces to the coastal fortresses. Otherwise, the Byzantine 
troops Would have marched on and “entered Jerusalem, the Holy City, and prayed to 
God on the Holy Sites.” In fact, not only Tzimiskes but even his predecessor, Nicephor 
Phocas, was credited with having set the conquest of Jerusalem as his main objective. 
Cf. Bar-Hebraeus, 172. This is taken for granted by J. M. Hussey, Church and Learn- 
ing in the Byzantine Empire, 9. 

17 This spirit expresses itself not only in Tzimiskes’ epistle to Ashot but also in the 
closing sections of Nicephor’s treatise on warfare (De velitatione bellica; cf. Hussey, 
Church and Learning, 9). Yt soars to the point of ecstasy in the description of the 
Triumph at the Forum Augusteion on the return of the Basileus from a victory over 
the Agarenes, the ‘‘detractors of the Theotokos.” Cf. the presentation of the triumphal 
scenes from De cerimoniis, in Schlumberger's Nicephore Phocas, 99 ff., and in his 
Récits de Byzance et des croisades (2nd Series), 11 ff. Cf. also L. Bréhier, Les insti- 
tutions de l'Empire byzantin [=Le monde byzantin, IL], 377 f. 


18 Cf. Schlumberger, Nicephore Phocas, 393 f. In the aforementioned paper of P. 
Lemerle, Relazioni, ITI, 618, note 1, the point is argued that, contrary to accepted no- 
tion, the demand of Nicephor shows rather the absence of the "idea of crusade” 
in the Empire. Lemerle’s reasoning is not convincing. Whether Nicephor borrowed 
his idea from Islam or from a precedent in Western Christianity is, of course, a pro- 
blem worth looking into; but, whatever its solution, it does not detract from the 
climate of opinion and feeling in which this suggestion was brought up in Byzantium. 

Nicephor's request was surely motivatedalso by other than purely religious incentives 
(although not even his adversaries have questioned his deep religiosity). Yet, the 
proclamation he has solicited from the Church authorities would have served no 
purpose if it did not embody the yearnings of the many who were called upon to give 
their lives for the Empire. He, the soldier-emperor, who for many years shared with 
his troops the hardships of the field, understood the thoughts and feelings of his 
fellow warriors better than did the clergy in the ivory towers: of Constantinople. 
He, therefore, planned to put the contagion of the enthusiasm generated by the 
Holy War to the service of the Empire, and at the same time imbue the individual's 
efforts with a meaning that was part of the spiritual make-up of the generation. 

The fact that the emperor's plea was rejected by the clergy, because of conflicting 
interests (which have no bearing on our discussion), can hardly be a reflection on the 
true Byzantine attitude to the “idea of crusade.” Rather, it shows that theologians and 
jurists do not always keep in step with the sentiments and emotions of the average 
believers. It is these sentiments and emotions of tenth-century men in East Medi- 
terranean lands that are relevant to our story. 
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the centuries-long struggle between Islàm and- Christianity.!? Now, with 
the turning of the tide, they were quick to grasp the full import of 
the events and the pregnant consequences of this change in the aims 
and fortunes of the contending powers: surely, the “Wars of Gog and 
Magog” were in the making. 


“Mourners of Zion" called for repentance. 


Behold [calls a late tenth-century Karaite missionary], the days of reckoning for 
the [Gentile] nations have drawn near and the time of salvation for Israel is approaching. 
God will bring this time nearer to us and will redeem us from the hand of the ''two 
women” [ie., the two Rabbanite Academies], and He will appoint as king over us 
the Messiah, the descendant of King David, as it is written, “Behold, the king cometh 
unto thee” (Zech. 9:9). Wherefore, our brethren, do not harden your hearts against 
us [i.e., against the Karaite preachers] and lend your ears to us. Do come and search 
for our ways and investigate our path—perchance God will send a cure to our affliction 
and will have mercy on our remnant.2° 


Even more intensively than before, anxious minds, Rabbanite and 
Karaite alike, checked and rechecked the perennial messianic calculations 


19 Cf, J. Ibn Shemüel [Kaufmann], Midreshé Ge'ülah. See also the brief résumé of 
Jewish messianic speculation in the Muslim period by A. H. Silver, 4 History of 
Messianic Speculation in Israel, 36 ff. Recently, B. Lewis quite plausibly argued that 
part of the Rabbanite Prayer of Rabbi Shime'ón bar Yohay should be read in the 
context of the Tzimiskes campaign in Palestine. Cf. his “An Apocalyptic Vision 
of Islamic History," Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, XIII (1949- 
51), 308 ff., esp. 333 ff. Similarly, Hai Gaon's famous responsum “On Redemption” 
has now convincingly been reinterpreted by Professor Baron as echoing tenth-century 
Byzantine successes. Cf. the chapter on '"Messianism and Sectarian Trends,” in 
the new edition of Baron's Social and Religious History of the Jews, V (on Hai, 161 f., 
364, n. 22). In that chapter the medieval apocalyptic, philosophic, pai(anic and exege- 
tical creations of messianic dreamers have admirably been woven into the general 
historic pattern of the era. The appended apparatus offers an extensive, by far the 
most comprehensive reference guide on the subject. For obvious reasons the stress 
in the present discussion was put on Karaite literature alone. It should, however, 
be always borne in mind that messianic expectations, while varying in degree and 
form of expression from one segment of the population to another, were shared 
by Rabbanites and Karaites alike all through the ages. Cf. also the popular survey 
by J. Greenstone of The Messiah Idea in Jewish History, esp. 114 ff., which, however, 
needs many rectifications. For the early literary sources of Jewish messianism cf. 
J. Klausner's Ha-Ra'ayón ham-Meshihi be- Yisrael. 

20 Cf. Sahl ben Masliah, in Pinsker's Likkaüfe, App. UI, 43 (Karaite Anthology, 
120 £.): sate) 3:59 parm aap? aban Pn b» aywan qr 39pn ne Oy rtp n» 1359p nim 
bx une nnm 5 xu 3255 nan (b ^b ^30 an Aven T" ya mv wby ghan ivi pnw Pn 
DAMPNA aes ^n 1n? Sow anwar mpnbs 3253771 wend qwo21 3758 DNR wm way 05235. pn 
3173 mon nw by. And earlier in the same epistle, Likkaé, App. ITI, 33: »» >> 
Ran >D p» b*5yn 555 aR ow snc Ppa stem wa wan nb nesb pwnd no wa ras 
bop? ain anon ban wwa mme». And again, ibid., 34: by own n»mv» by ban braw? »13 anim 
125n bw 22 0553 nnn OMA AI oW ABA PIA 025 m nmm vaom PRA mw na 7D 5593 
p» *b3 ry ny PINS. 
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in a frantic effort to unlock the fateful enigmas sealed since centuries 
past in the pages of the Daniel apocalypse.?1 


For, inasmuch as they temporarily accepted the international status quo 


that the kingdom of the Romans shall remain simultaneously with the kingdom of the 
Arabs, and that the Arabs shall be partners with them therein (Yefeth b. ‘Ali on 
Daniel 2: 41),22 


they knew also with certainty that 


“The time of the end" (Dan. 11:40), includes two things: (1) the end of the suc- 
cess of this [i.e., Muslim] kingdom; and (2) the end of the indignation against Israel 
(Yefeth on Dan. 11:40).25 


True, the ultimate outcome of the universal upheaval was beyond 
a shadow of doubt, for, 


even if there be other kingdoms in the world besides Byzantium and Arabia..., all of 
them shall obey the kingdom of God, Exalted be He, i.e., the kingdom of His nation 
and of His Messiah (Yefeth on Dan. 7: 27).24 


21 See the summary of messianic calculations, as given by Yefeth ben ‘Ali the 
Karaite in his already-quoted Commentary on the Book of Daniel (ed. D. S. Margo- 
liouth), Arabic text, from 151, line 21,to theend of the book, 153; Eng. tr.,86. A Hebrew 
abridgment of Yefeth's excursus was incorporated by the Byzantine Jacob ben Reuben 
into his Sefer ha-‘Osher, Daniel Section, 20a-b. Introduced, along with other excerpts of 
Yefeth's Commentary, without due credit to the original, it gave rise at first to erroneous 
interpretations. See above, 30, note 9. Pinsker's comparative study (Likküfe, App. 
VIII, 80 ff.) has finally demonstrated Jacob ben Reuben's dependence on Yefeth. 

For the use of eager readers in the Arabic-speaking environment, the messianic 
references in Yefeth's commentaries have been collected into a pamphlet entitled 
Sharh al- Athidoth ("Explanation of Future Things"). Neubauer reported a copy 
of it in the Firkowicz Collection; cf. Journal Asiatique, 6th Series, V (1865), 548 f., 
and his Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek, 7, n. 1. Cf. also N. Wieder's pertinent remarks 
regarding what he terms the 'prognostic-eschatological interpretation" of the Scripture 
by Karaite “Mourners of Zion," JOR (N.S.), XLVII (1956-57), esp. 99, 103, 106 f.. 
271 ff. Wieder is interested in this phenomenon primarily as a literary genre 
peculiar to sectarians of all times. 

Regarding Yefeth ben 'Ali see Steinschneider, Die arabische Literatur der Juden, 
81 ff.; Poznański, Karaite. Literary Opponents of Saadiah, 20 ff.; Mann, Texts and 
Studies, II, 30 ff. (cf. also 26 ff.); D. S. Margoliouth’s Preface to Yefeth’s Commentary 
on the Book of Daniel; Ph. Birnbaum's Introduction to The Arabic Commentary of 
Yefeth ben ‘Ali the Karaite on the Book of Hosea; N. Schornstein's Introduction to Der 
Commentar des Karders Jephet ben ‘Ali zum Buche Ruth; Nemoy, Karaite Anthology, 
83 ff. The publication of all available MSS of Yefeth's exegetical works is indispens- 
able if a comprehensive presentation of Karaite contribution to biblical exegesis is 
ever to beundertaken. It will also prove immensely beneficial to historical research, in 
view of Yefeth's inclination to read the Bible in the context of historical events and 
processes witnessed in his own time. 

22 D.S. Margoliouth (ed)., A Commentary on the Book of Daniel by Jephet ibn ‘Ali 
the Karaite (Anecdota Oxoniensa, Semitic Series, I, Bk. 3), 29, lines 11 ff.; Eng. tr., 13. 

23 Ibid., 133, lines 8 ff.; Eng. tr., 71. 

24 Ibid., 80, lines 4 f.; Eng. tr., 38. 
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Yet, every act of this world-wide drama must be performed to the last 

detail, and 

till the end of wars—i.e., the Wars of Gog—Jerusalem and the cities of Judah shall 

lie waste, as has been witnessed up to our day (Yefeth on Dan. 9: 26).25 

A watchful eye should therefore be kept on the changing international 

scene. It is, unfortunately, true that none of the parties involved deserved 

unqualified Jewish sympathy. Experience teaches us to expect 

both kings, of Arabia and Byzantium alike. .., to do some harm to Israel, each of 

them in some fashion, as is well manifest from the behavior of Islám and Christianity 

(Yefeth on Dan. 11: 27).26 

Still, the turning of the tide in favor of Byzantium is a welcome sign. 

It fits in marvelously with the prophetic prediction of the Divine scheme: 
The first battles were all advantageous to Ishmael and against the King of the 


South (—Byzantium]. The last shall be all advantageous to the King of the South and 
against Ishmael (Yefeth on Dan. 11:29). 


Indeed, 


some portion of the operations of the King of the South has been realized in our 
time, I refer to certain battles wherein he has taken from the Muslims Antioch, 
Tarsus, ‘Ain Zarbah and the region. But more events are still to come (Yefeth on 
Dan. 11:40).28 


“SCORCHED EARTH" POLICY 


But there were realities of life which called for less dreamy and more 
reasoned evaluation of the unmistakable changes in the international 
scene and of the economic repercussions thereof. The ravaged country- 
side of Northern Syria wore unhealed scars of perennial seasonal raids. 


The people live ever in terror of the Byzantines [reports a contemporary Muslim 
geographer], almost as though they were in a land of exile. For their frontiers are 
continuously ravaged and their fortresses are again and again destroyed.?? 


Famine and plague were frequent visitors.3° The “scorched earth" 
policy of Nicephor was so successful that “nobody had any doubt as to 
Nicephor's eventual conquest of the whole of Syria.”31 


25 Tbid., 102, lines 14 ff.; Eng. tr., 51. 

26 Ibid., 124, lines 20 f.; Eng. tr., 65. 

27 Ibid., 126, lines 14 £.; Eng. tr., 66. For the identification of the apocalyptic 
"King of the South" with Byzantium, cf. ibid., 115, line 22; Eng. tr., 59. Similarly, 
Hai Gaon predicted in his "Responsum on Redemption" that bx ww? np» xd »5 qm» 
janie? nnn Pisa ROARS DTR LPY DPR Wc» od vins Pe Rbk mban, Cf. 
in Midreshé Ge'ülah, 135 ff., and in Abraham ben ‘Azriel’s ‘Ariigath hab-Bosem 
(ed. E. E. Urbach), 256 ff. See also above, 93, note 19. 

28 [bid., 133, lines 8 ff. | Eng. tr., 71. 

29 Mukaddasi, Description of Syria Including Palestine, Eng. tr. by Guy Le Strange, 
in Pulestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, III, 4. 

30 Cf. Yahya, 96, 98, 127 f.; Bar-Hebracus, 161, 170, 172, 176. 

31 See Yahya’s terrifying description of Nicephor's “scorched earth" policy, 127 f. 
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Indeed, the situation that arose in the wake of the systematic plunder 
and devastation was so serious that in the summer of 963 the two opposing 
camps had to withdraw completely from Cilicia because of famine.?2 
Again, in the winter of 964-65, the danger of starvation compelled 
the two contending forces to return to their bases. Even the special 
formations of jihdd volunteers from Khorasan had to disband.33 Bar- 
Hebraeus’ report on the immediate action taken by Nicephor Phocas in 
liberated Tarsus and in the rest of Cilicia in order to alleviate the acute 
shortage of food is highly significant. It demonstrates to what extent the 
imperial policy-makers were aware of the impact of hunger and weariness 
of war on the indigenous population and made these factors play into 
the hands of the conquerors.34 

This situation could not but lead to complete demoralization in the 
rural areas of Syria which were always first to bear the brunt of both an 
offensive aimed at broader regions and a siege directed against the 
cities. 

Some have become apostates [complains the contemporary Muslim reporter], while 
others pay tribute to the infidels.... The Syrian people show neither zeal for the 
Holy War nor honor for those who fight against the infidel.35 

The great caravan cities and commercial centers of Syria shared the 
lot of the countryside. Those lying in the direct path of the invaders 
were laid waste at sword’s point. Those removed from the immediate 
frontline were deserted by the terrified population and presented a picture 
of tragedy and desolation. The Christians were heading westwards 
to the cities along the Mediterranean coast, expecting them to fall soon 
into the hands of their Byzantine coreligionists. The Muslims sought 
refuge in Damascus, Banias, Ramlah—indeed, even in far-off Baghdad.36 


ECONOMIC BREAKDOWN 


The decline of Syrian cities was not a passing phenomenon, one that 
would naturally manifest itself whenever there was immediate danger 
of battle and siege. Rather, it was a process which set in with the 
beginning of hostilities and, once in motion, could no longer be re- 
versed even when the actual fighting had ceased. 


32 Schlumberger, Nicephore Phocas, 404. 

35 Ibid., 476 ff. 

34 Bar-Hebraeus, 171; Schlumberger, Nicephore Phocas, 500 ff. 
35 Mukaddasi, Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, III, 4. 

36 Bar-Hebraeus, 167, 169 f. See also below, 100, note 55. 
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Thus, writing some fifteen years after Nicephor's operations in 
Syria? Mukaddasi was unable to report any improvement in the 
situation. Kinnasrin, for instance, was ‘‘a town of which the popu- 
lation has decreased."38 As for Emessa (Hims), the largest town in 
Syria, it “has suffered great misfortunes and is indeed threatened with 
ruin.”39 “The other towns of these parts are also falling into decay, 
though prices are moderate, and such of them as are on the coast are 
well provided with ramparts."4? On the other hand, the inland city 
of Banias still remained, after all these years, a haven for refugees. 
“To this place have migrated the greater part of the Muslim inhabi- 
tants of the frontier districts since Tarsus was taken, and the popu- 
lation is still on the increase, for daily men come hither."'4! 

These facts were but symptoms of a profound economic transforma- 
tion which accompanied the political and territorial changes in the 
Middle East. Neither the efforts at rapid physical reconstruction?? nor 
the specific commercial clauses in armistice agreements could turn back 
the clock of history.43 The Euphrates was sealed to upstream traffic 
and the Indian commerce proceeded merely in trickles from the Persian 
Gulf northward to Antioch and thence to the Empire and Western 
Europe.*4 Instead, a more southerly route enhanced the commercial 
importance of Egypt which was, since the year 969, firmly in Fatimid 
hands and constituted the only real power in the Muslim East.45 
Egypt could, by virtue of her geographic position, be directly linked with 
the Byzantine coast. The time did not seem imminent yet when wares 


37 About 985 C.E. 

38 Mukaddasi, Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, III, 13 f. 

39 Ibid., 15. 

40 Ibid. 

^1 Ibid., 24 f. 

42 On Nicephor's efforts to rehabilitate Tarsus see Yahya, 99; Bar-Hebraeus, 171. 
On the other hand, swift rebuilding action was also taken by the Muslim prince of 
Aleppo. Cf. Schlumberger, Nicephore Phocas, 398. 

43 The Aleppo treaty, preserved by Kem4l ad-Din (cf. Schlumberger, Nicephore 
Phocas, 729 ff., esp. 732), contains important commercial provisions. See also W. 
Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant au Moyen Age (ed. 1923), I, 43 f.; R. S. Lopez, 
“Silk Industry in the Byz. Empire, ’’ Speculum, XX (1945), 30 f. Byzantine coins of the 
period, with an added imprint in Arabic, may also be pointing to a possible monetary 
agreement between the conquering Empire and the vassal Muslim principality. 
Cf. on that Schlumberger, L’Epopée byzantine, I, 321 f. 

4* L, Brentano, Die byzantinische Volkswirtschaft, 49. About the upstream caravan 
route and the traffic on the road linking the Euphrates with Antioch and Aleppo, 
traffic in which Jewish merchants also had a share, see Heyd, Histoire du com- 
merce du Levant, I, 42 ff. 

55 Brentano, Byz. Volkswirtschaft, 49. 
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would be taken from Egypt on Venetian ships directly to Italy and 
the West, bypassing the Golden Horn altogether. 


THE PLIGHT OF JEWISH COMMUNITIES 


Historians have preserved some valuable information concerning the 
fate of the general indigenous population in the vanquished territories. 
The usual policy of the Byzantine conquerors with regard to Muslim 
survivors of annexed cities was either a wholesale transfer to a far-away 
imperial province, or an almost empty-handed exile to the land of their 
coreligionists across the border (except for the customary toll of cap- 
tives).46 We know, too, that Christian settlers were invited to repopu- 
late the desolated areas.47 However, nothing is reported about the fate 
of the local Jewish populations. 

The Jews lived in the commercial cities of the areas under 
contention. As a matter of fact, they were never really numerous. 
Actively involved in the North Syrian commerce, they were ordi- 
narily seen moving along the main caravan routes of the 
country.48 Surely, in the general upheaval and amid the constant 
stream of refugees and capiives on a wavering front, the Jews were 
inconspicuous enough not to have drawn the attention of contemporary 
observers. The Byzantine writers were essentially interested in the 
enumeration of recovered holy relics; the Muslim historians were 
much too absorbed in their nation’s catastrophe. The plight of the 
Jews, who must have suffered a great deal, passed unnoticed. 

It may be presumed that the Jews suffered mostly during the fighting 
proper and in the course of siege and assault. For instance, the area 
adjoining the Jewish Gate (Bab al-Yahüd) in Aleppo4? figures promi- 


46 Onthetransfer of the Muslims of Ma‘arrah Masrin to Greece see Yahya, 117. Bar- 
Hebraeus, 173, reports the same procedure in regard to the Antiochians. Cf. Schlum- 
berger, Nicephore Phocas, 723 f. See there also, 486 ff., details on the populations of 
‘Ain Zarba and Massisah. The exile of the Muslim inhabitants of Tarsus into Muslim 
territory is attested to by Yahya, 98 f., and Bar-Hebraeus, 170. Cf. also Schlumberger, 
Nicephore Phocas, 497 f.; Runciman, Romanus Lecapenus, 31 f.; idem, Byzantine 
Civilization, 102. 

47 Schlumberger, Nicephore Phocas, 486 f., 723 f. Christian coloni would be induced to 
settle on the abandoned soil by a promise of land distribution. 

48 On Jewish participation in the Syrian commerce see Heyd, Histoire du com- 
merce du Levant, I, 43, note 2. For population numbers cf. later in this chapter. 

49 Cf. Yahya, 87 f., 199, 204 f., 230. Cf. also Mukaddasi's remark in connection 
with the “Gate of the Jews" in Aleppo, Description of Syria, 13, and note 4 there. 
Mukaddasi reports that the Bab al-Arba‘in (=the “Gate of the Forty"), which 
lies beyond the Bab al-Yahüd, “is now [i.e., in 985] closed." 
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nently as the constantly recurring scene of battle between the hostile 
camps.5° The Jewish population of the neighborhood, which included 
a Karaite community, must have borne heavily the brunt of the incessant 
wars.51 

We may assume that the Jews in Damascus were subject to similar 
troubles as a result of chaotic conditions prevalent in that city. Damascus, 
in which the most famous Rabbanite and Karaite communities of the 
area were located,52 became the object of internecine contentions between 


See also on Aleppo and its gates the Diary of a Journey through Syria and Palestine 
of Nasir-i-Khusrau, Eng. tr. from the Persian by Guy le Strange, in Palestine Pilgrims’ 
Text Society, IV, 2. In the time of the Crusades the name of the “‘Gate of the Jews" 
was changed to Bab an-Nasr, i.e., the “Gate of the Christians.” See also Schlum- 
berger, Nicephore Phocas, 231, 238, 519; idem, L'Epopée byzantine, 1, 522, 546 f., 550; 
and, for a later period, the testimonies assembled by E. Strauss [Ashtor], Taledoth 
hay- Yehüdim be-Misrayim we-Sürya, 1, 273. 

59 On the Aleppo campaigns see the references from Yahya, above, 90, note 8. On 
the peace treaty following the city's defeat see Yahya, 25 f.; Bar-Hebraeus, 173. 
See also 97, above, note 43. For the subsequent renewal of the treaty see Yahya, 209 f. 

51 Of the existence of a Karaite community in Aleppo in the tenth century we learn 
from the account of Salman ben Yerübam's funeral in that town. Cf. “Ibn al-Hiti's 
Chronicle of Karaite Doctors," edited and translated by G. Margoliouth, JQ R (O.S.), IX 
(1897), Arabic text, 432 ff., English version, 436 ff., Introduction, 429 ff. A more 
recent translation is that included by L. Nemoy in his Karaite Anthology, 230 ff. (cf. 
also his comments, 69). The crucial passage is in JQR, 434, and in the Karaite An- 
thology, 233 f. See further Poznaüski, Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah, 14 
(also his review of Margoliouth's work in Z/HB, II (1897], 78 ff.), and Mann, Texts 
and Studies, II, 21. 

True, al-Hiti's story of Saadyah's attendance at the funeral of Salman ben Yerübam 
in Aleppo is undoubtedly apocryphal. Yet there can be no doubt of the existence 
of a Karaite community in that city; it was there that Salman, one of the most 
ardent Karaite polemicists of all times (see on him further in this chapter), spent 
the latter part of his life and found scope for his activity. As late as the fifteenth 
century his grave was venerated by the inhabitants of Aleppo, Jews and Gentiles 
alike. See more on the general problem of al-Hiti's reliability in my “The Chronicle 
of Ibn al-Hiti and the Chronology of Joseph al-Basir," JJS, VIII, Nos. 1-2 (1957), 
71 f. On the adherence of the Aleppo community to the Palestino-centric Karaite 
calendar, see below, note 115 to Chapter VII. 

52 On the Karaite community in Damascus see Mann, Texts and Studies, Il, 201 ff. 
Sometime in the eleventh or twelfth century a seat of a Karaite Nesiüth (i.e., Patriar- 
chate) was established in the city by a branch of the Davidic House of ‘Anan (ibid., 
144 ff.). In the already-cited case of Nathan ben Abraham against the Palestinian gaon 
Solomon ben Yehüdah, the Damascus Karaites sided with the usurper. This is, at any 
rate, what Nathan hirnself reports ín a communication to one of his disciples. Cf. 
his letter in Mann, Jews in Egypt and Palestine under the Fáimids, II, 172, lines 
15 ff. In the early second half of the twelfth century, Benjamin of Tudela found the 
Karaite community in Damascus conspicuous enough to register the number of 
its members. See his Itinerary (ed. Asher), Hebrew text, 48, Eng. tr., 86. The Da- 
mascus Karaites, too, followed the Palestino-centric system of calendation. See be- 
low, Chapter VII, note 115. 
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local princes, Fatimid caliphs and Byzantine emperors. For a while it 
was even forced to accept Byzantine suzerainty.53 

The effect on the Jews residing in the many less prominent commun- 
ities, which may also have contained a Karaite population, must 
have been equally pronounced. Indeed, with the occupation of great 
stretches of Muslim territory by Byzantine forces, many of these 
localities were outrightly incorporated into the newly organized imperial 
Themes of the East.54 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Chances are that some of the Jews of the affected areas succeeded in 
fleeing in time to Palestine and perhaps even Egypt.55 However, very 
soon the Fatimid Caliphate, using now Egypt as its base of operations 
(from 969 on), spread northward, to Palestine and Southern Syria. There, 
along the borderline territory, it engaged in a contest for supremacy 
with Byzantium.56 With the Carmathian eruptions adding to the turmoil, 
the southbound exit route from Syria probably lost much of its advantage 
and appeal for the refugees.57 

Indeed, Jewish (including Karaite) communities and individuals—both 
those living in the provinces of Northern Syria and Mesopotamia which 


53 Yahya, 160 f.; Bar-Hebraeus, 174 f. ; Schlumberger, L'Epopée byzantine, ¥, 294 ff. 
(also 563 £). On Damascus as center of medieval commerce and hub of caravan 
and pilgrimage routes, see Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant, I, 26 f., 42. 

54 On these Themes (i.e., military-administrative regional structures) see Ostrogor- 
sky, Geschichte des byz. Staates, 251. Consult there also the map of the eastern 
territories, pertinent to the period. A good picture of the extent of Byzantine expansion 
in the time under review can be gathered from a comparison of Map II, “Fines Orien- 
tales Imperii Byzantini (Annum 960)," with Map III, "Syria Byzantina (Annum 
1050)" in E. Honigmann's Die Ostgrenze des byzantinischen Reiches (constituting 
Volume IJI of Vasiliev's Byzance et les Arabes). 

55 On the flight of the population to cities like Banias, Ramlah, etc., see our quotations 
above, 96f. (and notes). Both Ramlah and Banias had conspicuous Karaite communities. 
Cf. for Ramlah the documents published by Mann, in Jews in Egypt and Palestine, Yl, 
and by Assaf and Mayer, in their Sefer hay-Yishshüb, II. Banias was the scene 
of activity of the only known Karaite pseudo-messiah, Solomon, who was met there 
in 1121 by the Norman proselyte ‘Obadyah. Cf. Mann, “The Messianic Movements 
in the Time of the Early Crusades” (Hebrew), Harteküfah, XXIV (1928), 336 ff.; 
S. D. Goitein, “Obadyah, a Norman Proselyte," JJS, IV (1953), 74 ff. It is impossible, 
however, to decide from the present state of sources whether the Karaite com- 
munity of Banias was already in existence in the second half of the tenth century. 

56 Schlumberger, L'Epopée byzantine, T, 206 ff. 280 ff. 567, and the note 
thereto. Cf. also Vasiliev, Cambridge Med. History, IV, 149; idem, History of the 
Byz. Empire, 311. 

57 Anilluminating comment regarding the precarious conditions on the southbound 
route can be found in the contemporaneous reply of Agapios, a newly appointed 
patriarch of Antioch, to Elija, the patriarch of Alexandria. The latter was disturbed 
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were formally incorporated into the imperial administrative system and 
those inhabiting the bordering regions which remained in Muslim hands 
but were now in a state of political vassalage and economic dependence— 
must have thoroughly reappraised the entire situation. Adjustment to 
the new regime, however painful and contrary to accustomed patterns 
and traditional loyalties, would have to be undertaken. In fact, the 
resulting international state of affairs might even carry with it, after the 
cessation of hostilities, the promise of a prosperous future. Emerging 
now as the stronghold of peace and political stability, the Empire alone 
would be in the position to extend to a non-belligerent minority, engaged 
in international trade, the prospects for an expanding economic enter- 
prise.58 Moreover, commercial acumen and initiative might find a profit- 
able outlet in the westward vistas that were being revealed now by the By- 
zantine conquests and by the subsequent shift of international frontiers.5? 

In the first place, the trans-Syrian international commerce, although 
much reduced in volume, was not entirely dead. Specific commercial 
clauses in the agreements governing the relationship of vassal territories 
to their imperial suzerain safeguarded the freedom of trade.® True, 
these clauses could not, as already noted, reverse the overall trend that 


by the irregularity of procedure when Agapios was appointed to the patriarchal 
see, In his apology Agapios blamed the general turmoil for the lack of proper 
communication between him and his senior colleague in Alexandria: Why, even birds 
are reluctant these days to cover the distance separating Antioch from Alexandria! 
The Egyptian church dignitary, well aware of the road situation, considered the excuse 
sufficiently convincing. Cf. the lengthy story in Yahya, 170 ff., esp. 173. 

(Incidentally, such a characterization of traffic difficulties must have been popular 
at all times. Writing some eight hundred years later to Jerusalem, the Karaite Sim- 
hah ben Solomon described in similar terms the eighteenth-century situation: 13 nya 
ppg weer aad 3555 aby peo E5333 nna ...pixm.. Cf. his epistie in Mann, Texts 
and Studies, 1I, 391 £.) 

58 On Byzantium as stronghold of peace and stability in the ensuing period, see 
Neumann, Weltstellung des byz. Reiches, 95 f.; Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des byz. 
Staates, 225. On the Jewish international trade sec Heyd, Histoire du commerce du 
Levant, I, 125 ff.; H. Pirenne, Economic and Social History of Medieval Europe, 
11 f.; S. W. Baron, Social and Religious History of the Jews (2nd ed.), IV, 171 fi., 
and the bibliography listed in the notes thereto; S. D. Goitein, Jews and Arabs, 105 ff. 

59 In his Toledoth hak-Kalkalah hay- Yehüdith, 1, 154 ff., I. Schipper, relying almost 
exclusively on the twelfth-century Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela, underestimates 
the mercantile enterprise of the Jews in Byzantium. This is, however, a one-sided 
picture, reflecting the twelfth-century situation in the European part of the Empire 
only. It ignores the commercial aspects of the tenth-century oriental element 
which joined native Byzantine Jewry in the wake of the international developments 
depicted heré. See, however, G. I. Bratianu, Etudes byzantines d'histoire économique 
et sociale, 137 f. Cf. also Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 30 ff. 

60. Sce above, 97, note 43. 
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had transformed the economic map of the region; but they were not 
devoid altogether of practical importance. 


Secondly, the annexation into the Empire of whole new provinces and 
their integration into the economy of Asia Minor opened new avenues 
for further immigration inland. At that time Asia Minor was truly the 
most vital component inthe imperial organization.6! The advantages of 
that natural land bridge connecting the Black Sea with the Mediterra- 
nean and Europe with Asia must have seemed immensely attractive to 
the Rabbanite and Karaite merchants, much as they had seemed to 
their non-Jewish neighbors in the ravaged eastern cities. A movement 
inland, along the well-kept Anatolian roads and into Anatolia’s busy 
harbors and commercial centers, could not but lead eventually to 
permanent settlement of eastern trader groups within the boundaries of 
the Byzantine Empire. 


THE MOVEMENT INLAND 


An actual example of such voluntary transfer into Byzantine territory of 
a group which, like the Jews, traditionally preferred the dominion of Islam 
to Byzantine rule, is indeed cited for the year 990. It was one of those 
cases when, according to Bar-Hebraeus, wealthy Christians from the 
Muslim East immigrated into regions which were now dominated by 
Basil I1.62 The tremendous economic opportunities, offered by the West" 
(i.e., Byzantium) through its spectacular territorial expansion eastwards 
in the tenth century, made the eastern Christians forget, so it seems, 
their sad experience under imperial Orthodoxy and helped them integrate 
into the Empire's no less expanding heterogeneous society. ®3 Í 


61 Cf. Neumann, Weltstellung des byz. Reiches, 10, 62. On Asia Minor in general, 
see A. Philippson, Das byzantinische Reich als geographische Erscheinung, 134-64; 
E. Banse, Die Türkei: Eine moderne Geographie (2nd ed.); and, most recently, P. 
Birot and J. Dresch, La Méditerranée et le Moyen Orient, Il, 127-92. 

62 Cf. E. W. Budge, The Syriac Chronography of Gregory Abi'l-Faraj Bar-Hebraeus, 
I (English version), 178. 

$3 There is, of course, no need to turn to Bar-Hebraeus also for an explanation 
of that specific migration he reported, or of the undoubtedly numerous similar 
migrations which he failed to report. The thirteenth-century chronicler was far from 
grasping the broader economic forces propelling the phenomenon he described. 
His interest in the case was limited mainly to the churches and monasteries which, 
in the given instance, the rich immigrants had built “wherever they came." The popula- 
tion shift as such belonged, by his own candid classification, to those "small matters" 
which assumed importance only inasmuch as they showed “how extraordinarily 
prosperous these people of ours were in olden times, and to what state of misery they 
have come" in the chronicler's generation. 
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The modern observer cannot fail to be impressed by the fact that the 
richest among the immigrants mentioned by Bar-Hebraeus had settled 
in Melitene, the eastern terminus of the ancient trans-Anatolian highway 
leading to the Aegean.64 Modified under the Byzantines,65 that main 
artery of communication channeled into the Empire—ever since the 
tenth-century Byzantine victories till the establishment of the Seljüks 
in the heart of Anatolia some four generations later—not only eastern 
commodities but recurrent waves of eastern populations as well. Cons- 
tantinople alone—this we shall learn presently from Bar-Hebraeus— 
absorbed in the early eleventh century an influx of a hundred thousand 
easterners in the brief span of three decades only. These immigrant 
Armenians, Arabs and Jews poured into the capital, following the 
tenth-century extension of the Byzantine domains in the East, in spite of 
the restrictions on movements of “aliens” within the city walls. In Asia 
Minor and adjacent Byzantine Themes, which long since were a conglo- 
merate of eastern ethnical groups and where no such restrictions were in 
force, the self-same chronicler mentions for the year 993 a wave of 
Armenian migration inland; the Armenian group, so we are apprised, 
spread all over Cappadocia, Cilicia and the Byzantine-held portions of 
Syria.67 A careful perusal of the available sources would manifoldly 
multiply instances of the kind just culled out of Bar-Hebraeus' 
Chronography. 

In brief: there is no doubt that migration waves into the imperial 
provinces repeated themselves with ever-increasing frequency all through 


The particular movement inland just cited was attributed by Bar-Hebraeus merely 
to oppression “by the taxes imposed by unjust [Muslim] landlords.” However, this 
argument pales considerably in the light of his further report on the immigrants’ vicis- 
situdes in the Empire. They have suffered, so we learn, in the early years of their sojourn 
in Byzantium from extortion by the hand of the Byzantine ruler no less than they did 
under Islam—and lo, “their wealth was not diminished." Accepting the basic data 
supplied by Bar-Hebraeus (though not his interpretation of these data), one cannot, 
then, escape the notion that, while taxes may indeed have been a nuisance in the 
decaying Muslim East, they hardly lay at the root of the westward migrations. 


64 See on that highway below, 105 (and note 73), 107. Recently, R. S. Lopez quite 
correctly stressed the importance of “the trans-Anatolian military and commercial 
roads which the New Rome inherited from the Old and kept up as best as she could." 
Cf. his masterly paper on the “East and West in the Early Middle Ages: Economic 
Relations," presented to the Tenth International Congress of Historical Sciences 
(1955), Relazioni, III (Storia del Medioevo), 148. 

$5 Cf. below, 105 f., and note 74. 

$6 Cf. the quotation below, 139. On the restrictions on “aliens” see our discussion 
further in this chapter, 138. 

67 Bar-Hebraeus, 179, 
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the late tenth and the first half of the eleventh century. They involved 
Christians and Jews, even Muslims, from Northern Mesopotamia, 
Armenia, and Syria.68 In the early eleventh century refugees came from 
Egypt also.69 It seems, however, that most of the cases failed altogether 
to get registered by contemporary historians. The more frequent and 
natural these demographic shifts became in the structure of the Anatolian 
and general Byzantine society, the less chance there was for testimonies 
of such shifts to go on record and be preserved for posterity. After all, 
the few instances reported to this effect by Bar-Hebraeus were saved 
from oblivion not because of their intrinsic importance for the study 
of population movements in Byzantium but because of some utterly 
coincidental details or circumstances which happened to draw the 
attention of the Syriac chronicler, himself a native of Melitene.7° 

It is, then, as part of that widespread “movement inland" of eastern 
trader groups in the period under discussion that one can best understand 
also the seemingly sudden appearance of Karaite communities at different 
junctions of the Anatolian road system. Drifting along westwards, together 
with Rabbanite and non-Jewish merchants, some of the Karaite traders 
have gradually struck root in their new environment and have laid down 
permanent foundations for Karaite life on Byzantine soil. In the coming 
pages our task will be to map this advance of Karaite immigrant groups 
inland and attempt to understand the objectives underlying the direction 
(or directions) of that advance. First, therefore, a closer look at the 
Anatolian roads, as they unfolded before the newcomer from the East, 
is in order. 


ALONG THE ROADS OF ANATOLIA 
The story of Asia Minor is instructively reflected in the history of the 


68 Syrians enjoyed greater rights than other foreigners. These are briefly dis- 
cussed by R. S. Lopez, "Silk Industry in the Byz. Empire," Speculum, XX (1945), 
30 f. Cf. also above, 80, note 59. 

69 On the migration from Egypt, following the persecutions of Christians and 
Jews by al-Hakim, see the closing section of the present chapter. 

[For a twelfth-century migration from Egypt, see the new material cited in notes 
107a, 109a.] 

70 The reason for Bar-Hebraeus’ concern with the migration of 990 c.E. has already 
been mentioned (note 63). The migration of 993 interested the chronicler because 
it involved a group believed to be descendant of Sennacherib. Bar-Hebraeus expatiated 
on the problem to some length and explained in this way the Armenian cognomen 
*'Sanhiribites." The migration to Constantinople was never really told by the chronicler 
in so many words. It is simply implied in his story of the Constantinople riots in 1044. 
Cf. the text as cited below, 139. 

On Bar-Hebraeus as native of Melitene, see Budge's biographical Introduction to 
his translation of the Chronography, I, xv. 
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Anatolian network of commercial and military roads. While guided, as a 
rule, by convenience, by the needs and prospects of commercial exchange 
and by the natural lines of the region’s geography, the Anatolian road 
system was successively bent to suit the dictates of historical factors as 
they came into play.7! 


The central aim of the ancient road system in Asia Minor was to 
connect the province with Rome.72 This basic political objective of the 
Roman administration coincided here with the main direction of trans- 
Anatolian commerce which was geared to the East-West traffic leading 
from the eastern provinces to the Aegean and continuing thence, across 
sea, to Greece, Italy, etc. Characteristic of the above tendency is the 
aforecited great Roman highway, cutting horizontally across Anatolia, 
from Melitene in the Euphrates region to Ephesus on the western coast, 
with its maritime extensions reaching out to Rome.?? However, this 
road system, devised originally with a view te easy communication, 
commercial, military and administrative, with the capital of the Roman 
Empire, had undergone a profound, though only partial, change with 
the transfer of the capital to the East, first to Nicomedia (by Diocletian), 
then to Constantinople. Since the fourth century, it is New Rome on the 
Bosporus that rises gradually as the ultimate goal of Anatolian roads. 


The ensuing “Byzantine” road system, while essentially adhering to 


71 For a methodical description of the Anatolian roads in their historical 
development, cf. Sir Wm. Ramsay's Historical Geography of Asia Minor. Cf. also 
A. Philippson’s Das byzantinische Reich als geographische Erscheinung, 140 ff., where, a 
general survey of the Anatolian roads is given. A brief guide to the older English 
literature on the subject was appended by Baynes to Andréadés' article in Byzantium 
(ed. Baynes and Moss), 60, n. 2. Of the German monographs, especially those by 
Fr. Taeschner and W. Tomaschek must be mentioned; they have been utilized by 
Philippson. 


72 On the *Roman Roads in Asia Minor," see Ramsay, Historical Geography of 
Asia Minor, 51 ff., 164 ff.; M. Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History of the 
Hellenistic World, XI, 1038 f., and, regarding some details, I, 26, 135, 174, 462, 525, II, 
804 f., 867 ff. ; idem, The Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire (2nd ed.), 
I, 162. 


In a way, so far as the ancient period is concerned, most of the older material 
has now been superseded by David Magie's monumental presentation of the Roman 
Rule in Asia Minor to the End of the Third Century after Christ. Cf. there, on the 
network of Roman roads in Anatolia in general, I, 39—42, and the exhaustive apparatus 
given in Vol. II, 786—802, notes 17-21. On the maintenance and repair of these roads 
see, e.g., I, 547, 570 f., 595, 620, 677, 694, 704, 719 f., and the notes thereto in Vol. II. 
For full survey consult Index, II, 1653, s.v. “Roads.” 


73 Cf. Ramsay, Historical Geography, 43 ff., esp. 49, where all the stations between 
Ephesus and Melitene are enumerated, 
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the "Roman" road map, successively diverted the western sections of 
the Roman highways toward the northwestern corner of Asia Minor 
to make them converge on Constantinople, thus diminishing (though 
not cancelling) the importance of the westernmost, Roman-oriented 
extremities of the road system.74 Additional highways intersecting 
Anatolia both horizontally (e.g., the northern route, paralleling the 
Black Sea shore) and diagonally (through Amorium and Ancyra)—a state 
necessity in the incessant struggle with Persians and Arabs75—made the 
combined Romano-Byzantine network of well-maintained roads an 
invaluable agent in furthering Asia Minor’s role in the political and 
economic life of the Byzantine Empire. Indeed, this network and its 
underlying policy outlived the Empire. Since the Ottoman sultans 
introduced no change in the political or administrative status of Constan- 
tinople, the city till modern times continued to be the hub of Anatolian 
roads. The Turkish road system of Asia Minor remained practically 
the same as that which the Muslim conquerors inherited from 
Byzantium.76 


LINKING THE COASTAL REGIONS 


So much for the main goals of the Anatolian road system. But beside 
these and interdependent with them, there were, ever since antiquity, roads 
leading to and from seaports on the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. 
These ports were [as Sir William Ramsay observes] “employed in a 
lesser degree for the purpose of direct trade with the West. Tarsus was 
the port of Cilicia, Seleuceia for Cilicia Tracheia (which in later Roman 
and Byzantine time was called Isauria), Side and Attaleia for Pamphylia... 
To each of these points [on the Mediterranean shore] roads converged, 
and they were points of departure for a coastal traffic." The same goes 


74 On the “Byzantine Roads,” see Ramsay, Historical Geography, 74 ff. The transi- 
tion from the Roman to the Byzantine road system was completed by the time of 
Justinian. Cf. ibid., 75. However, modifications had to be introduced in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, following the establishment of the Seljük Sultanate in Iconium 
(Konya); ibid., 77 ff. See also below, 107 f. 

75 On the "Byzantine Military Road," cf. Ramsay’s Historical Geography, 97 ff.; 
Philippson, Das byz. Reich als geographische Erscheinung, 141. 

76 Historical Geography of Asia Minor, 26. In fact, this continuity assists us in 
reconstructing the Byzantine road system through actual field study. “No document 
[says Ramsay, ibid., 74] has been preserved that attempts to give us a complete account 
of the Byzantine roads. We are reduced to piecing together scattered hints in the 
historians and interpreting them in accordance with the natural features of the country. 
We are aided by the fact that on the whole the Byzantine system continued in use 
throughout the Turkish domination." 
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for Cyzicus, Sinope, Amisus, and other harbors on the Anatolian 
shore of the Black Sea.” 

Now, these ports and the roads leading to them served, first and above 
all, as maritime outlets for the produce of the adjacent sections of the Ana- 
tolian mainland;78 notwithstanding this qualification, their importance 
was by no means local, not even in Roman times. Already then a great 
part of that coastal traffic ultimately found its way to Rome.79 This 
was performed not merely through direct maritime connections with 
the West. but also through tributary land roads spanning the ports with 
the main trans-Anatolian highway. AII along that highway, from Ephesus 
eastwards, lay important knots—such as Laodiceia, Apameia, Laodi- 
ceia Katakekaumene, Archelais Colonia, Caesareia— which gathered 
in and welded together roads coming in from all directions by tying 
them on to the central artery of East-to-West communication. Here, 
roads from the southern towns of Attaleia, Side, Iconium and Seleuceia, 
Tyana and Tarsus, were joined by roads passing through or originating 
in towns North of the great highway, such as Sardis, Dorylaeum and 
Amorium, Gangra (Germanicopolis) and Ancyra, etc.80 

This is, however, only the early chapter of the story. In time, when 
Rome was replaced by Constantinople as the attraction of Anatolian 
traffic, those South-to-North and South-to-Northwest roads, intersecting 
vertically and diagonally the horizontal East-to-West highway, had 
naturally become the maim thoroughfares of the Empire. Via those roads, 
goodsand manpower flowed into the capital from the Anatolian reservoir; 
via the same roads, conversely, the imperial center on the Bosporus fed 
strength and governmental control into its eastern possessions. A glance 
at Ramsay's Index Map, clarifying the historical layers of the Anatolian 
road system, shows to what extent this originally less significant class of 


77 Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor, 58. 

78 Ibid. So far as Roman times are concerned, “it is not probable [in the opinion 
of Ramsay] that Attaleia was used as a shipping port for any produce except that of 
the coastland of Pamphylia, or Seleuceia except for the Kalykadnos and other valleys 
that lead down to the Isaurian Sea... , and even Tarsus was probably not used as a 
port for any country except for the Cilician plain.... The mountain wall of Taurus 
prevented all heavy traffic from crossing the short lines between the plateau and the 
southern sea, and turned it along the road that led to the Aegean.... The same 
remark applies to Sinope...; similarly it may be doubted whether Amisus was a 
harbor for more than the trade of the Pontic plains and the trade route from Armenia." 

Ramsay justly called for more detailed studies of that coastal trade. Such studies 


must be made on the level of “local histories" of individual Anatolian districts. 
79 pid. 


30 bid., 49. 
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roads in Asia Minor was expanded under the Byzantines and raised to 
national importance.8! 

This national import of the Mediterranean (or Black Sea) harbors of 
Anatolia and of the coastal or coastbound routes connected with them 
was complemented in the Byzantine period by their growing international 
significance. Also the latter resulted from the geographical position of the 
said roads and shores; it was enhanced further by the revolutionary 
changes in the international make-up of the East Mediterranean basin 
ever since the Arab conquests. 

Thus, in addition to their serving the East-to-West traffic in their 
aforecited capacity of transit depots and land-and-sea channels for the 
flow of men and goods from Asia Minor to the capital (irrespective of 
whether the capital be on the Tiber or the Bosporus), the southern and 
northern ports and approaches of Anatolia played an increasingly 
pronounced role by the very virtue of their facing South and North, 
as the case may be. The role of the Black Sea harbors, reaching out for 
Khazaria and the Crimea and the regions beyond them, need not be 
expatiated upon in this connection. It is closely interwoven with the 
broader problem of commercial, cultural, political and religious relations 
between the Empire and her northern neighbors and as such it forms 
an integral part of the chapters devoted to that problem in any of the 
expositions of Byzantine history.82 On the other hand, the southern 
ports on the Pamphylian and Cilician coasts were for some time limited 
to service as naval bases against the opposite-lying Muslim shores of 
Egypt and North Africa. When, however, coesixtence had finally been 
worked out, these ports turned into busy termini for Byzantine commer- 
cial intercourse with the Saracens. 


ATTALEIA 


A good illustration of the rise of the Mediterranean coast of Asia Minor 
to national and international importance in the period under review is 
offered by the case of the Pamphylian port of Attaleia, in the Theme of 
the Cibyrrhaeots, and the roads leading to and from that port. This 
case reflects well the twin role of the southern coast’s geographic position, 
both as link in the East-to-West traffic and as party to close relations 
with the opposite (Saracen) shore of the Mediterranean. The illustration 


81 See the map facing p. 23 and preceding Ch. I of Ramsay's Historical Geography 
of Asia Minor. 


82 On some of these northern approaches see below, 120 ff. 
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is the more useful, since—as we have seen already and as will become 
even more apparent presently—Attaleia occupies a privileged position 
in the documentary history of Byzantine Jewry and of Byzantine Karaism 
in particular: it is the site of the earliest-mentioned Karaite community 
on Byzantine soil.83 

To begin with the East-West role, not only was the aforequoted 
Roman tributary road, Attaleia-Laodiceia-Sardis, maintained by the 
Byzantine authorities, but it was extended farther North, to reach the 
Propontis and, thence, Constantinople. Moreover, a completely new 
shortcut was opened, connecting, in an almost straight South-to-North 
line through Sozoplis and Cotyaeum, the Mediterranean coast of Attaleia 
with Nicaea and Nicomedia. There, in that northwestern corner of the 
Anatolian Peninsula, all the routes converging on Constantinople merged 
into one great thoroughfare.94 This short, and direct Attaleia-Nicaea 
route, and the longer, circuitous road from Attaleia through Sardis, 
truly became the lifeline of the Empire in the face of the irreparable 
developments which befell the inner sections of Asia Minor in the late ele- 
venth and during the twelfth century: The Seljük Turks, establishing their 
capital at Iconium, on the tributary road which comes from the South 
and joins the East-West highway at Laodiceia Katakekaumene, blocked 
the central links of the trans-Anatolian road system. Were it not for the 
only available detour through Attaleia, the Turks, who controlled the 
remaining main roads from the capital to Cilicia, would have succeeded 
in practically cutting off Cilicia and the southern shore of the Anatolian 
Peninsula from the Empire’s nerve-center on the Bosporus.85 How vital 


83 Cf. above, 46 ff., our discussion of the Genizah epistle of 1028 C.E., which is, as 
we noted, the first record of the existence of Karaites in Attaleia and in Byzan- 
tium in general. For the economic importance of Attaleia, see Heyd, Histoire du 
commerce du Levant, Index, s.v. “‘Satalia.” On the advantages of the city’s geographic 
Position cf. Philippson, Das byz. Reich als geographische Erscheinung, 155, and E. 
Banse, Die Türkei: Eine moderne Geographie (2nd ed.), esp. 160. For the early period 
cf. Esther V. Hansen, The Attalids of Pergamon, 164 f.; A.H.M. Jones, Cities of the 
Eastern Roman Provinces, 130 f., 133 f., 145 (and the addendum on p. 557); and, 
finally, D. Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor, 260 f. (and note 4, on p. 1133), 280, 285, 
288, 291, 620, 691. On the southern road see ibid., 40 f., 265-77, and the notes thereto, 
on pp. 1137 ff. On the splendor of Byzantine Attaleia see Bréhier, La civilisation 
byzantine [= Le monde byzantin, TH), 131. 

34 On the Attaleia-Nicaea line see Philippson, Das byz. Reich als geographische 
Erscheinung, 141 f. Cf. also the map mentioned in note 81, above. 


35 Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor, 77 ff. Cf. alse Galanté, Les Juifs 
sous la domination des Turcs seldjoukides, 4, and, for later times, 6. On the great changes 


in the thirteenth century see Bratianu, Recherches sur le commerce génois dans la Mer 
Noire au XIIIe siècle, 162 f. 
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this Attaleian bridge between North and South was to Byzantium can 
easily be gauged from the incessant efforts by the twelfth-century Com- 
neni to keep—and, if needed, force—the way open to Cilicia through 
Sozopolis and Attaleia.** Finally, he ultimate seal of importance was 
attached to Attaleia in the institutional-administrative field, too: when 
all Pamphylia was in partibus infidelium, the city was made an archbi- 
shopric and remained the chief (later, the sole) seat of Christianity in 
the district.87 


But beside its role in the East-to-West traffic, Attaleia, at first a southern 
Byzantine sentinel against the inroads of Muslim naval forces, had 
become since the late tenth century a busy terminus and point of depar- 
ture for peaceful commerce with the Egyptian shore. After the East 
Mediterranean waters had been cleared of Saracen forces, as result of 
the Byzantine reconquest of Crete and Cyprus,?? and, especially, when 
a constructive mode of coexistence with the Fatimid Caliphate was 
reached in the time of Basil II,89 the Attaleia-Alexandria maritime route 
became a busy thoroughfare of international commerce. The sporadic 
eruptions of piracy on that line, such as those of 1028 (which incidentally 
revealed to us the existence of Karaites in Attaleia),9° no longer had the 
earmarks of the political struggle between Islàm and Christianity. They 
belong to the regular class of high-sea robbery for the sake of profit 
which plagued maritime traffic everywhere all through the centuries. 
Their frequent recurrence on the Attaleia-Alexandria line is in itself a 
faithful testimony to the fact that the traffic there was busy and that 
business on that line seemed a promising proposition.9! 


TIES WITH “THE OLD COUNTRY" 


These close commercial relations between Byzantine Asia Minor and 
the Saracen Near East explain also another phenomenon, one that is 
not purely a matter of economic consideration; it concerns the conti- 


86 For the action of Alexios I Comnenus see F. Chalandon, in Cambridge Medieval 
History, IV, 344; Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor, 114 f. For the events 
under the reigns of John and Manuel see Chalandon, Cambridge Med. History, IV, 
353 f, 361, 367, 383; Ramsay, Historical Geography, 381, 389, 401. 


87? Cf. Ramsay, op. cit., 420 (also 430, addendum to p. 104). 
88 See above, 88, note 4. 

89 Cf, Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire, 311. 

99 See above, 46, and notes 54-55. 

91 Cf, our comments above, 47, and in Chapter IV, below. 
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nuance of practical and sentimental ties between the newcomers and the 
country they emigrated from. It is only natural that, with the above- 
described gravitation of eastern trader elements into Asia Minor in the 
wake of the tenth-century Byzantine renaissance, many of the merchants 
stemming from Islamic countries preferred to strike root on the Anatolian 
shore of the Mediterranean rather than in the central sections of the 
Peninsula. 

Established on the southern coast of Asia Minor, they would reap all the 
advantages accruing from their integration in the Empire and her econo- 
my; at the same time, they could easily maintain from that coast the 
closest personal relations with the Islamic regions of near-by Syria or 
of the opposite (Egyptian) shore. For there, in the Arabic-speaking 
environment, was their home once, or the home of their fathers, prior 
to the latter's emigration to Byzantium; there, in the Muslim soil, were 
the roots of their culture; there, some of their kin were still living, 
sometimes acting even as business partners and assisting (or being 
assisted by) their Byzantine relatives in time of distress. This persistence 
of personal, social, cultural, economic and family ties with the “old 
country" must not be lost sight of when an attempt is made to evaluate 
the human geography of the eastern movement inland, into the new 
great promise of economic success, political stability and peace that was 
Byzantium. The implications of that phenomenon, so far as the cultural, 
communal, and even religious life of Byzantine Karaites is concerned, 
will, indeed, be discussed in several later sections of the present 
volume. 

Guided by the above general findings on the origins, nature, direction, 
objectives and possibilities of the late tenth-century as well as the sub- 
sequent eastern migration movements into Byzantine Asia Minor, we are 
now better equipped for the tackling of the central theme of the present 
chapter: the settlement of Karaites in the region as part of that broader 
population flux. For, unfortunately, we possess neither a direct testimony 
as to the successive Karaite migration waves nor even the basic material 
that would make the listing of Karaite settlements in Byzantium approach 
any semblance of completeness. All we can do, indeed, is fall back on 
observation of the general trends and processes in which the Karaites 
participated ; on actual references or hints to Karaite groupings, contained 
in the few texts we have, however accidental and indirect these references 
are; and on corresponding information about the already-existing local 
Rabbanite communities, alongside which the sectarian newcomers 
quite naturally tended to settle. These three sources, notwithstanding 
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their limitations, will perhaps offer, when welded together, a more or 
less plausible outline of the sect’s settlement in the Byzantine Empire. 


NATURE OF EXTANT SOURCES 


Now, the accidental and indirect nature of the available texts—such as 
illustrated by the fact (discussed in Chapter 1 of the present study) 
that a non-Karaite communal correspondence in Egypt revealed to us, 
for reasons of internal (Egyptian Jewish) consumption, the existence 
of Karaites in the aforecited Byzantine port of Attaleia92—is not limited 
to the Karaites alone. In the specific case just mentioned, for instance, the 
same and similar Egyptian Jewish documents serve as our major source 
on Attaleian Rabbanites as well.93 Moreover, they constitute so far our 
only (and still dubious) information on a Rabbanite group in Pylae, on 
the Bithynian coast,°4 and form an important addition to our knowledge 
about the Rabbanite community in Mastaura on the Meander River, 
a significant station in the trans-Anatolian system, east of Ephesus.95 


92 Cf. above, 46 ff. The separate reference to Karaite captives from Attaleia, who 
were brought along with their Rabbanite compatriots for ransom in Alexandria, 
was designed to assure the participation of the wealthy Karaites of Fustát, Tinnis, 
Damietta and Sahragt in the Egyptian Jewish fund-raising campaign. See ibid., esp. 
48, note 58. 

93 Cf. Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 32, 73, and the texts on 186 (No. 128), 190 f. 
(No. 132), and 191 (No. 133). 

94 See the text in Mann, Jews in Egypt and Palestine, YI, 344 f. The letter mentions 
five captives yb>snoon yt (345, line 12), of which Mann says that it is “evidently a 
Byzantine locality which however J am unable to identify” (344, Introd.). Starr, who 
checked the photostatic copy of the said Genizah MS and reproduced it again in his 
Jews in the Byz. Empire, 245 (App. B, noted that Mann's reading was faulty: the 
passage should read 5»*axeo& yarn. Cf. there, line 13 (the difference of one in the line- 
numbering resulted from the fact that Mann failed to count the illegible first line of 
the text). On the suggestion of Vasiliev, Starr interpreted the word as an Arabic 
corruption of the Greek elg råg IIóAac. CF. op. cit., 32 and 186 (No. 128). 

On Pylae, see Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor, 187, $55. On the military 
road there, see ibid., 210 f. $25. 

95 Cf. Mann, Jews in Egypt and Palestine, II, 92 f., reproducing a very damaged 
Genizah copy of an epistle sent by the community of Alexandria to bap wmpn bapa 
7? poss maswa ... [tn [vo] (see also ibid., I, 92 f.). An English version of the epistle is 
given by Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 194 f. (No. 139). Cf. there also 32, 42 f. It is 
rather strange that Starr considers the letter as coming “presumably” from Alexandria 
(op. cit., 195); line 11 of the text makes it quite clear that the epistle was written on 
behalf of [ossa bv &vvrisonbR nr Ben pK RU bnp, whereas the name of Mastaura 
rather is in doubt (as evident from the passage cited at the beginning of the present note). 
Starr is right, however, in placing the correspondence sometime in the 40's of the 
eleventh century, when, after successive campaigns for the ransoming of captives, 
the local resources of the Egyptian community had been exhausted, and an appeal 
to the captives’ home-community in the Empire seemed imperative. 
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For, alas, the twelfth-century Spanish Jewish traveler, whose tour of the 
Mediterranean and Near Eastern Jewish. dispersion is our chief source 
for population data on Jewry living on the Greek mainland and the 
Aegean Islands (and an invaluable guide to the Karaite community in 
Constantinople as well), fails us completely with reference to Asia 
Minor. Not only did Benjamin of Tudela bypass the Anatolian Peninsula 
altogether, plying his way to Palestine through the islands of Lesbos, 
Chios, Samos, Rhodes and Cyprus (for which he gave us some extremely 
important data), but he did not even gather any hearsay information on 
the region, the way he did regarding several other places which he 
could not visit personally. 

In brief: the roundabout manner by which the student of Karaism 
must endeavor to reconstruct the map of Karaite settlements on Byzantine 
soil will by no means seem unusual to one initiated into the perplexities 
of Byzantine Jewish history in general. In fact, the list of Asia Minor’s 
Rabbanite communities, too, could be compiled only by a similarly 
precarious method. A survey of the source material pertainiag to these 
communities between the seventh and twelfth centuries shows how 
utterly accidental, how exasperatingly vague, indeed, how absurdly 
incomplete this material is.96 


RABBANITE COMMUNITIES IN ASIA MINOR 


To begin with, we have so far no word at all concerning Jews living in 
the Middle Byzantine period in cities like Tarsus, Trebizond, Smyrna, 
Amaseia, Laodiceia, Apameia, Magnesia, Caesareia—to mention but 
a few of the more known place-names from among the scores of localities 
which figure in the map of Jewish settlements both in ancient Roman and 
in later Turkish times.97 There is, after all, little basis to assume a total 


96 This absurd situation is well illustrated by Isidore Lévy's article on “Asia Minor" 
in the Jewish Encyclopaedia, 11, 211b—213b. After devoting three full columns to 
ancient times, Lévy, admitting that “information concerning events later than this 
[ancient] period is very scarce," disposes of the period from Heraclius to the advent 
of the Ottoman Turks in exactly three sentences. In contrast to the early section and to 
the later (likewise too brief) description of Turkish times, not a single place-name is 
given for the Middle and Late Byzantine periods. 

97 For the Roman period, see the data collected by Juster, in Les Juifs dans l’ Empire 
romain. It is to be hoped that the projected English edition of the book will bring also 
the list of Anatolian Jewish communities up to date. For the communities under 
Turkish domination, cf. Galanté’s Histoire des Juifs d'Anatolie, of which Vol. I is 
wholly devoted to Smyrna, while Vol. II deals with all other communities. There 
also, II, 349 ff., a list of the localities is given, along with a double map, showing both 
ancient and Turkish place-names. Cf. further Galanté's Appendice a l'Histoire des 
Juifs d'Anatolie, and his brief Les Juifs sous la domination des Turcs seldjoukides. 
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break of continuity in all these communities under the Byzantines; 
nor is there any reason to suppose a sudden disappearance of the 
geographical and economic factors which had justified the settlement of 
Jews there in the first place. On the other hand, the few data which did 
somehow enter the historical register, and which in most cases are our 
only available information about certain Rabbanite communities in 
Asia Minor in the Byzantine period, are often almost ridiculously 
unrelated to the basic problems which the historian, conscious of the 
economic and topographical features of the locality involved, would 
like to find an answer to. 

The list is too short to bother with selecting illustrations, as all the 
cases could easily be discussed in a page or two. Thus, it is from a chance 
remark of a Christian hagiographer that we glean our one and only 
reference to Jews in eleventh-century Ephesus. The author, to be sure, 
gives no hint as to the economic function or the numerical strength of 
the Jews in that great Aegean terminus of the trans-Anatolian highway. 
The existence of a Jewish population there is disclosed merely through 
the hagiographer’s boast that even Jews used to climb to the mountain- 
monastery of Ephesus in order to see the celebrated stylite Lazarus.98 

Another anonymous hagiographer revealed to us the existence of a 
Jewish community at Synnada, a commercial center in Phrygia, by 
admitting that the saint who was the object of his Vita was a Synnada- 
born Jewish convert to Christianity. The same writer serves as our 
only evidence of a Jewish community in Nicaea. Here again, the existence 
of Jews in that important political, ecclesiastical and: commercial center 
of Bithynia, which formed the natural coastal terminus of several roads 


98 Cf. Starr's excerpt in English from the Life of Lazarus by Gregorios, in Jews 
in the Byz. Empire, 196 f. (No. 141). See also his general comments there, 48. An 
earlier information on the Jews of Ephesus belongs to pre-Heraclian times. 

99 Cf. Starr's English version of the passage from an anonymous tenth-century 
biography of the monk Constantine, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 119 ff. (No. 54), and his 
comments there, 45. Since the hagiographer relied on oral monastic tradition—he 
did not know the monk personally—his narrative is, as Starr correctly stresses, of 
dubious value. 

On Synnada see the numerous entries in Ramsay's Historical Geography of Asia 
Minor; cf. Index, s.v. Lying on the tributary road from Amorium which joins the 
Eastern Trade Route at Apameia, Synnada was even in Roman times “sufficiently 
near the trade route to retain its importance after that route became the great artery 
of communication across the country" (Ramsay, 43). It grew, of course, in significance 
with the rise of the Amorium road to national importance. On the “Synnadic” marble 
see Ramsay, 54, 135, 433 f.; Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor, 50, 132, 568. This 
was actually Docimian marble; it took on the name of Synnada because of being 
exported via the Synnada road which, as we said, joined the main highway. 
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traversing the Peninsula from all directions, is quite incidentally revealed 
by the author’s matter-of-act statement that Nicaean Jewry planned to 
assail the saint he was writing about. It is, indeed, to the credit of that 
tenth-century hagiographer that, while obviously interested in the 
religious story alone, he had the sense to remark in passing that these 
‘Hebrews dwelt there [i.e., in Nicaea] for the sake of its trade and its 
other advantages.”’100 

The references in the historical literature are equally casual and no less 
a pure matter of chance. A completely “non-Jewish” story—a chronicler’s 
report of the blinding of Romanus IV Diogenes in Cotyaeum—is our sole 
testimony of Jewish settlement in that first-class station on the main 
Byzantine cross-country route from Attaleia to Nicaea: the chronicler 
disclosed that the agents of Michael VII drafted a local Jew for the 
purpose of maiming the deposed emperor.!9! Likewise, the insinuations 
of biased chroniclers against Michael II, since the latter “hailed from 
an upper Phrygian town called Amorium in which a large number of 
Jews and Athinganoi had always lived together,” turn, for lack of better 
evidence, into our chief proof of a considerable Jewish population in 
Amorium in the ninth century.!02 In the same class belongs also our 
information on Jews in another Phrygian town, the important military 
fortress of Khonai; it reaches us through a report on the anti-Jewish 
animus of the local bishop.!03 Finally, the imperial assignment to Hagia 


100 Cf. the above excerpt (No. 54) in Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 121. For an 
earlier assertion (about 800), whatever its worth, that Nicaea was inhabited by pagans 
and Jews, see Starr's reference there, 122. 

101 Cf. the passage from Michael Attaleiates’ Historia, in Starr's translation, Jews 
in the Byz. Empire, 202 (No. 149), and earlier, 22 f., where the problem of Jewish 
executioners is briefly discussed. (For later times, see Starr's Romania, Index, s.v. 
“Executioner, Jewish.") 

For Cotyaeum, “the largest and richest city" of Phrygia Salutaris, and for its tremen- 
dous military importance as a communication link in the period under review, see 
Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor, Index, s.v. There also, 94, 436, Cotyaeum's 
unique position is stressed as a well-known Phrygian center of heresy (next to Amo- 
rium; on the latter, see next note). 

102 Cf. the passage from Theophanes Continuatus and later Byzantine chroniclers, 
as translated by Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 98 f. (No. 20). On the Athinganoi, 
see Starr's "An Eastern Christian Sect: the Athinganoi," Harvard Theological Review, 
XXIX (1936), 93 ff.; idem, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 47 f. The degree of truth in the 
assertions concerning Jewish, real or alleged, influence on Christian heresies in Phrygia 
is, of course, entirely irrelevant to our inquiry. 

103 Cf, Michael Khoniates’ “Eulogy over Nikétas of Khonai," as excerpted and 
translated by Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 224 f. (No. 176), and Starr’s comments 
there, 19, 29, If we are to believe the chronicler, the Khonai Jews “were ejected from 
their residences" and driven into the degrading occupation of tanning by the twelfth- 
century archbishop of Khonai, Nikétas, who “‘abhorred the Jews” and “‘would never 
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Sophia of taxes due from Strobiliote Jews is our only indication of the 
sojourn of Jews in Strobilos. The text, however, speaking of Strobiliote 
Jews “wherever found" (xavrayotd sõgioxdpevot), leaves some doubt 
whether the Jewish population in the city formed a permanent 
settlement. Nor are we even sure which of the many Byzantine localities 
bearing the name ‘‘Strobilos” is meant; it stands to reason though, 
that the harbor on the Lycian coast was probably intended by the imperial 
lawmaker. !04 


LESSON OF RABBANITE SETTLEMENT 


This, then—beside the above-cited Egyptian Jewish correspondence 
mentioning Pylae, Attaleia, and Mastaura, and beside thiee legal docu- 
ments originating in the two cities enumerated last!05—is the sum total 
of the available material pertaining to Rabbanite Jews in Asia Minor! 
It covers some six hundred years or so, from the critical days of Arab 
wars in the seventh century until the Latin conquest of Constantinople in 
1204.'° Here also is, for all to see, the method by which the specific infor- 
mation concerning individual Rabbanite settlements was arrived at. 

Nevertheless, meager and sometimes questionable though they are, 
these data add up to a picture of considerable significance. In fact, their 
sporadic and incomplete quality notwithstanding, they permit a far- 
reaching conclusion to be drawn with regard to the trend characteriz- 
ing Jewish settlement in Asia Minor in Byzantine times. This trend shows, 


permit them to dwell in his diocese.” Until then, one may conclude, they participated 
in the city’s commerce. On the other hand, however, their history there could hardly 
begin before the tenth century. Khonai turns into “one of the chief military centers" 
of the Empire only in the late period, and “it becomes known to us first in the 
tenth century ..., when the military importance of the rock of Khonai makes it 
a center for the wars of the period." Cf. Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia 
Minor, 429, and the numerous references listed there in the Index, s.v. 

104 Cf. the passage in Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 228 (No. 181), and his comments 
there, 15, and in his Romania, 112 (in connection with the problem of taxation). 

105 Cf the two legal texts concerning a twelfth-century civil case in Attaleia, in which 
a Jewish convert to Christianity sued Attaleian Jews for seizure of his father's home; 
Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 219 (No. 167) and 221 f. (No. 171), and the references 
there. Cf. also Starr’s comments on pp. 20, 27, 42. 

The document from Mastaura is a Hebrew marriage-contract of 1022 c.£., published 
by Mann, Jews in Egypt and Palestine, Ul, 94 ff. (cf. 1, 93 f.), and reproduced in English 
by Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 187 ff. (No. 130). Cf. there also, 27, 45 f. 

106 We hear also in L096 of Jews gathered in the coastal city of Abydos in expectation 
of messianic miracles. Cf. the text in Mann's ‘Messianic Movements in the Time of 
the Early Crusades” (Hebrew), Hatteküfah, XXIII (1924), 253 ff.; Starr, Jews in the 
Byz. Empire, 203 ff. (No. 153), and his comments on pp. 41, 74. It seems, however, 
that these Jews came from other communities on their way to Palestine. 
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with no exceptions, a persistent gravitation of the Jewish settler to the 
coastal cities—Ephesus, Attaleia, Nicaea, Pylae, Strobilos—and to 
inland towns which served as hubs or objectives of military and commercial 
traffic, such as Synnada, Khonai, Amorium, Cotyaeum, Mastaura.107 
It is, therefore, legitimate to presuppose, even though no additional 
documents are as yet available, the existence of Jewish groupings in 
many more ports and commercial cities of Asia Minor at different 
periods of Byzantine history and, especially, following the Empire's 
territorial expansion in the late tenth century.107* 


107 On this general trend see our conclusions below, 181 f. There is, however, 
some merit to Starr's cautious remark that "even if a large proportion of the Jewish 
population actually resided in the less important places, the sources would still probably 
refer more frequently to those in the larger towns." To be sure, Starr, too, is impressed 
by "'the fact that the Jews are mentioned chiefly in the larger towns and in the cities of 
some commercial importance." Cf. his The Jews in the Byz. Empire, 30. 

107a While the preceding pages were in print, the latest (July, 1958) issue of Tarbiz, 
XXVII, has reached me. There, “A Letter of Historical Importance from Seleuceia 
(Selefke), Cilicia, Dated 21 July 1137" is published by S.D. Goitein, in continuation 
of his recent revelations from the Cairo Arabic Genizah pertaining to the period of 
the Crusades. Cf. there the Judeo-Arabic text (with facsimile) and the Hebrew trans- 
lation and apparatus, 528-35, as well as Professor Goitein's Introduction (in Hebrew), 
521—27. A brief résumé in English is also given. 

The document—our first and only information on the Jewish community of 
Seleuceia, on the Mediterranean (Isaurian) shore of Asia Minor—admirably confirms 
each and all points of the thesis suggested in this and other chapters of the present book. 
As it becomes evident from the correspondence, the Seleuceia Jewry is an immigrant 
community. Even as late as 1137, with Seljüks and Crusaders harassing normal 
communications, the immigrants feel that their newly adopted country is safe, prospe- 
rous and economically promising, and they call their kin to follow in their footsteps 
and immigrate. Also the direction of that migration fully accords with the twin tendency 
of other immigrant groups, as described in the present survey. To some, Seleuceia 
serves as a transit station and stepping-stone for further movement inland, to 
Constantinople. The others prefer to stay on the coast, in close touch with their former 
compatriots on the Muslim shore. The immigrants appear to have soon integrated in 
the Byzantine environment and in the Byzantine economy. Yet, they still are culturally, 
linguistically, emotionally, and through family ties connected with their native Egypt. 

“Our letter [says Goitein] constitutes thus an interesting testimony of an important 
demographic fact in the history of the Jewish people: the immigration from Islamic 
countries into Byzantium." Referring to my own preliminary publications concerning 
such migration movement, Professor Goitein states: “We have been able to assume 
such a movement on the basis of literary sources. Now we are faced with documentary 
evidence to this effect. From it, incidentally, we also gather that the immigrants 
brought along with them a higher culture, both general and Jewish." Cf. ibid., 524. 
Goitein's text is the more interesting, since it stems from the actual newcomers. Our 
literary sources, on the other hand, belong already to the Byzantine-born sons and 
grandsons of the eastern immigrants. 

It is to be hoped that many more documents of this sort will come to light through 
Goitein's fruitful studies of the treasures still hidden among the Hebrew and Arabic 
leaves of the Cairo. Genizah. 
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In the light of the above, the importance of the data, to be assembled 
presently, on the settlement of Karaites in Asia Minor goes beyond 
the limited framework of Karaite history proper. These data may, 
indeed, prove a welcome (though modest) contribution to the broader 
story of that economic and demographic transformation of the region 
which resulted from the shift of imperial frontiers eastwards. More than 
this, they actually complement our knowledge of the general Jewish 
settlement in the Anatolian Peninsula in the time under review. Not 
only was the very appearance of the Karaites within the boundaries of 
the Empire a corollary of the wider movement inland," but also the 
direction of their advance, as we shall see presently, corresponded to 
the overall Jewish trend defined above. In fact, that trend, so far as 
manifested by the Karaites and their Rabbanite fellow immigrants, 
may have even surpassed in intensity the commercial and urbanistic 
tendency of the Rabbanite old-timers. The latter were more independent 
of the ups and downs of international commerce owing to their long- 
established, diversified socio-economicstructure. Hence, they would some- 
times persist in their old—once prosperous, yet now declining—abode. 
Newcomers to the country, on the other hand, the Karaite groups 
consisted almost exclusively of merchants.108 They were unhampered by 
previous tradition, inertia or sentiment, and tended quite naturally to 
move into those ports and commercial centers in which, at the very 
time of their immigration, traffic with their “old country" was busiest. 109 


To sum up: Two general rules may, I believe, be ventured with 
a fair degree of confidence regarding the relationship between the 
respective data on Rabbanite and Karaite settlements in Byzantium. 


a) Since immigration would flow, as a matter of course, into places 
containing already an indigenous Jewish (hence Rabbanite) population, 
reference to a Karaite community alone serves ipso facto as testimony of 
the simultaneous existence of a Rabbanite community also in the given 
locality, notwithstanding the absence of any other evidence referring specifi- 
cally to Rabbanites. Thus, our data on Karaite groups complement 
the available list of Byzantine Jewish communities at large. 

b) The appearance of Karaite groups in certain localities or regions 
of the Byzantine territory in the late tenth, the eleventh, and later centuries, 
is a fairly sensitive meter for gauging the intensity of the all-Jewish com- 


108 Cf. below, 169 f. 


109 For other, esp. cultural and linguistic, implications of that more extreme Karaite 
gravitation to the larger cities, see our comments below, 182 (and note 54), 194 f. 
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mercial endeavor in the Empire. It indicates that precisely those localities 
served at that time as foci of Jewish commercial activity and extended 
the most promising prospects for the immigrants’ initiative both in the 
economic and communal field. (This rule applies to the Rabbanite im- 
migrant groups as well; the latter, however, failed to go on record, 
for they soon merged with the existing local Rabbanite community.)109 


ON THE SOUTHERN SHORES 


The greatest prospects presented themselves, of course, along the southern 
coast of Asia Minor. Here for the Jewish merchant was an obvious spring- 
board for commercial intercourse with Egypt and her wealthy Rabbanite 
and Karaite communities. Thus it is not surprising that precisely 
Attaleia, the already-discussed Byzantine naval base facing the Land of 
the Nile, yielded information about the existence of a Karaite community 
there alongside a Rabbanite settlement. 110 

Moreover, Attaleia formed one political-economic unit with the 
recovered island of Cyprus, which lay in the direct path of commerce be- 
tween Asia Minor and Egypt.111 It cannot, then, be accidental that precisely 
also on Cyprus we find a Karaite community. This community was 
numerically strong enough to be recorded in the twelfth century 
by Benjamin of Tudela on his travels through the Mediterranean areas.!12 
Culturally it was sufficiently active to have caused the eleventh-century 
leader of Byzantine Karaism, Tobias ben Moses, to indulge in vehement 
polemics with its neighbors, the adherents of the Mishawite Jewish 
sect.113 Of course, the Cypriot Karaites may have settled on the island 


109a See, however, the new text published by Goitein (and mentioned in note 
107a, above), showing a stage in which that merger has not yet been effected. 

110 For the Jewish community of Attaleia see the references above, 47, note 56. 

111 A sealof Leon, the “commerciarius of Cyprus and Attaleia,” was found in Nicosia, 
Cyprus. Cf. the description of the seal by Schlumberger, Nicephore Phocas, 474 f. For 
another manifestation of this close political-economic relation between Attaleia and 
Cyprus, cf. Bar-Hebraeus, 362, and Starr, Romania, 101 f. On Attaleia’s close ties 
with Egypt and Cyprus, and with the East as a whole, notwithstanding the later 
general decline of Asia Minor, see P. Birot and J. Dresch, La Méditerranée et le Moyen 
Orient, IT, 168. 

11? See Benjamin's Itinerary, ed. L. Grünhut and M.N. Adler, Hebrew Section, 23, 
German tr., 20. The reading in the Asher edition of the work (Hebrew Section, 
25, Eng. tr., 57)—pompbx nm porma pra Dv DY v^ n9 pap? OD BTN n01— 
makes no sense. Grünhut-Adler read correctly m»"p1 for the obviously corrupt 
pap: For the other “heretics” mentioned in the text see next note. 

113 For Karaite-Mishawite relations see the story below, Chapter VIII. On the 
Mishawite sect in general, cf. my Mishawiyyah: The Vicissitudes of a Medieval 
Jewish Sect under Islam and Christianity. 
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prior to the Byzantine reconquest, and may possibly have originated 
from Egypt.!14 


At any rate, the sea trade on the Attaleia-Cyprus-Alexandria axis 
was by now an established fact. It compensated, in a way, the Rabbanite 
and Karaite intermediaries of international commerce for the overland 
route which they had used previously. Surely, the military-economic 
expansion of the Italian maritime republics could not have been foreseen 
at that time. This expansion, together with the added nuisance of Muslim 
piratical outrages, was ultimately to chase the Jewish merchant out of 
the high seas.!!5 Indeed, it was to play havoc with the entire Byzantine 
economy and contribute substantially to the Empire's final collapse.!16 


THE PONTIC TIER 


The lively commerce along the routes traversing and intersecting the 
northern region of Asia Minor attracted, since time immemorial, nume- 
rous merchants from the East, including Jews. Here were roads leading 
to and beyond the traffic termini on the Black Sea shore proper. Here 
ran the northern belt-route from Nicomedia to Amaseia, branching 
off successively to reach out for the coastal towns of Sinope and Amisus 
in the North, for Gangra (--Germanicopolis), Ancyra, etc., South of 
the thoroughfare, and for the Trebizond harbor and the Armenian 


114 Cyprus was one of the first provinces of the Empire to fall into the hands of 
the Muslims (in 647). For a brief résumé of the island's history until its ultimate 
reconquest by the Byzantines in the period under discussion, see Schlumberger, 
Nicephore Phocas, 473 f., and, most recently, the chapter on "Byzantium and Isláàm" 
in Sir George Hill's History of Cyprus, 1, 257 ff., esp. 295. Cf. also A. Philippson, 
Das byz. Reich als geographische Erscheinung, 164 ff. On the island's Jewish community 
cf. Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, Index, s.v., and the special chapter in his Romania, 
101 ff. 

115 Cf. S. W. Baron, Social and Religious History of the Jews (2nd ed.), IV, 186; 
Lopez, in the aforementioned paper in Relazioni (X Congresso Internazionale di 
Science Storiche), III, 155. 


116 See Ch. Diehl, Les grands problémes de l'histoire byzantine, 116 ff.; idem, Byzance— 
grandeur et décadence, 214 ff. 

The story of therelationship between Byzantium and the Italian republics, particularly 
Venice, forms an integral part of the history of the decline and fall of the Empire. 
Runciman has summed up the problem with admirable simplicity: “Her [i.e., Byzan- 
tium's] history is fundamentally the history of her financial policy and of the commerce 
of the Middle Ages” (Byzantine Civilization, 163). And further, 178: “The tragedy of 
the long death of Byzantium is above all a financial tragedy." No history of any 
segment of Byzantine population would be complete without taking in consideration the 
tremendous economic changes which the Empire and the region as a whole have 
undergone precisely in the period dealt with in the present volume. 
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road network in the East.!!7 In addition, drawing a sweeping half- 
pincer movement in the southeastern direction, the highway closed 
in from Amaseia, through Sebasteia, on Melitene, thus blending into 
the already-discussed central trans-Anatolian system and its southern 
ramifications. A huge loop it was, enclosing in a broad ciicle the whole 
Peninsula.118 


Important commercially and militarily in periods of affluence and 
of the Empire’s eastward expansion, the northern belt-route became 
even more vital since the end of the eleventh century. Here was a way 
of skirting the Konya Sultanate which, as already noted, spread out 
through the heartland of Anatclia and brought to a virtual standstill 
the cross-country communication with the imperial capital via the 
central and southern links of the Anatolian road system.119 By crossing 
the Halys River in the North, one still could span East and West through 
Gangra, on the boundary between the Empire of the Comneni and the 
Seljük ierritory.120 Moreover, a four-to-five-day voyage by sail, at a 
favorable wind, would link Trebizond by sea with Péra on the Golden 
Horn, where the greater part of Constantinopolitan Jewry (Karaites 
included) was concentrated.!?! These land and sea facilities made 
business with both the southeastern corner of the Black Sea and the 
opposite-lying coast of the Crimea an uninterruptedly going proposition, 
whatever the political fortunes of the rest of the Peninsula. 


That Jews participated in the economic activity of the region, both in 
transit and as permanent settlers, may be taken for granted.!22 Unfortu- 


117 See Ramsay's analysis of the coastal road (from the Bosporus along the Asiatic 
Shore of the Black Sea) and of the other highway from Nicomedia to Gangra and 
Amaseia, as mapped on the Peutinger Table; Historical Geography of Asia Minor, 64 ff. 
The Nicomedia-Amaseia road, “the most important route in the North of Asia Minor" 
(Ramsay, 64), was a direct axis, but it formed also a smallloop to the South, through 
Gangra, thus gathering in the Ancyra traffic. Cf. Ramsay, 54, note*, and his Index Map, 
facing p. 23. 

118 A clear picture of the great loop can be gained from Ramsay’s Index Map, 
Historical Geography of Asia Minor, facing p. 23. 

119 See above, 109. 

120 Cf. the map of ‘The Empire of the Comneni" in Cambridge Med. History, 
VIII (Atlas), Map No. 42. 

121 Cf. Bratianu, Recherches sur le commerce génois dans la Mer Noire au XIIe 
siécle, 157. On the Karaite center in Péra, cf. below, 145 ff. 

12? On the Jews in the Black Sea commerce in ancient times, see briefly Bratianu, 
op. cit., 28. De Goeje presupposed Jewish participation in the Trebizond trade about 
the tenth century, although the sources proper mention only Greek, Armenian, and 
Muslim merchants there. Cf. Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 112 (No. 45n., end). 
See also below, note 124. 
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nately, even more perhaps than with other sections of Anatolia, the by 
now familiar state of affairs in the field of Byzantine Jewish documenta- 
tion repeats itself here with exaspeiating uniformity. It resembles an 
awkward three-story structure, the middle floor of which, existing by 
the sheer dictate of architectural logic, remains almost utterly faceless 
and void of specific content. The historical reminiscences of Jewish 
settlement in the area in ancient times are followed by reports on Jews 
and Jewish life under the Turkish regime, while a heavy layer of silence 
characterizes the many centuries in-between, during the so-called 
Middle and Late Byzantine periods. 

In vain will the student of Byzantine Jewish history search for place- 
names like Amaseia or Gangra among the regesta laboriously assembled 
by Starr in his presentation of the period ending with the Fourth Cru- 
sade,123 or in his brief survey of Romania: The Jewries of the Levant 
After the Fourth Crusade. 1f Trebizond, say, was given the distinction 
of being included in the Index to the former book, this distinction is 
simply based on negation. It was brought about by Starr's inevitable 
statement that the name of Trebizond is "conspicuous by its absence" 
in the sources dealing with Byzantine Jewry.!24 The other sites have 
not been honored even by a negative mention. 


TREBIZOND 


Karaite references to some of the above-mentioned localities, however 
vague and sometimes of dubious authenticity, are our only written clues 
to Jewish settlements in general in the Pontic area under Byzantine rule. 
From the standpoint of Karaite history, of course, the existence of 
sectarian groupings there is especially important as link and stepping- 
stone to the settlement of Karaites in the Crimea and Eastern Europe. 
This problem will be discussed at greater length in a future volume 
which is to deal with the period subsequent to that covered by the 
present inquiry and with a geographical area broader than Byzaatium.125 


123 Jews in Byz. Empire, 641-1204. True, Krauss (Studien zur byz.-jiid. Geschichte, 82, 
note 3), mentions Amaseia; yet he has some doubts, since "statt Amaseia kann aber 
auch Amisus (gleichfalls im Pontos) vermutet werden." Thus, both Amaseia and 
Amisus apear in the Index. The text, however, does not belong into the period covered 
by the present volume. On Jews in Amisus in Roman times, see Juster, Les Juifs 
dans l' Empire romain, 1, 194, note 7, 

124 Jews in the Byz. Empire, 30. To be sure, this page-number does not appear in the 
Index of the book. Only the comment on p. 112 (quoted above, note 122), regarding 
the absence of any mention of Jews in the documents describing the tenth-century 
Trebizond trade, is registered in the Index. 

125 Cf. above, 60, note 11, and 65, note 23. 
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However, over and above their intrinsic significance for the tracing of the 
expansion of the sect proper, the texts, revealing the appearance of 
Karaite colonies at keypoirts of Northern Asia Minor and adjoining 
areas, constitute a general testimony of the first rank. In consonance 
with the two basic rules set out above,!26 they serve as confirmation of 
both the simultaneous existence of Rabbanite communities in the said 
localities and the intensive economic activity pursued by these communi- 
ties at the time under review. 

To be sure, we derive little assistance from Karaite literature with 
regard to the Jewry of Amaseia in the Byzantine period; the city had 
already fallen in 1075, i.e., during the early formative years of Byzantine 
Karaism, under Turkish dominion.!27 Our earliest literary mention 
of Karaites in Amaseia belongs to the Ottoman period (the sixteenth 
century),128 when also testimonies regarding the Rabbanite community 
in the city are available.!29 But it is possible that we have at our disposal 
a document attesting to the existence of a Karaite community in Trebi- 
zond not later than the second half of the twelfth century. The document 
in question is a colophon inscribed in 1188 by a Constantinople-born 
donor on a Bible scroll (“the Twenty-four Books") which he purchased 
from the community of Trebizond. The donor, Daniel bar Nathan “the 
Constantinopolitan," donated the scroll to a Crimean (?) community.!50 

Now, the colophon just cited—if at all authentic,!3! and if the form 
Tirapzin included in it refers indeed to Trebizond (Trabzon)—affords 
us a glimpse into several aspects of the state of Pontic Karaism, and 
Pontic Jewry at large, in the Middle Byzantine period. First of all, of 
course, it lends proof of the existence itself of Karaites (and, ipso facto, 

126 See above, 118 f. 

127 On that city in general, see the brief sketch in Ensiklopedyah ‘Ivrith (Enc. 
Hebraica), IV, 120 f. 

128 Cf, the text excerpted by Mann, Texts and Studies, IT, 1428, note 97a. The 
text refers to the sufferings of Karaites and Rabbanites alike in Amaseia, about 
1545 c.E., following a blood libel. See on that event, without reference to the Karaites, 
Rosanes, Kóroth hay-Yehüdim be-Turkiyyah we-Arsoth hak-Kedem, YI, 56, 283 ff. 
(Note III). 

12? On the Jews in Amaseia in the Ottoman period, see the sketch by Rosanes 
(in German), Enc. Judaica, YI, 562; Galanté, Histoire des Juifs d' Anatolie, II, 285 fT. 

139 Cf. the text published by Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek, 136, No. 88: 
[Dm : b^] bip yea Tno 101 33 51011 obey 553 mapa vin PNI aseo 775 bs 0 SR aT 
[malvvb pra mwa b»: tip bapt eenetpm povo bnp vens brpa It is, of course, 
apparent that Daniel himself was already an inhabitant of 5» wv. Possibly, though 
not necessarily, the agnomen Kósfardini refers solely to his deceased father. This does 
not change in any way the conclusions drawn further in this discussion. See again on 


it, below, 124, note 135. 
131 See below, 125, and note 137. 
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also of Rabbanites) in Trebizond.132 Tt further presents the local Karaites 
as an organized kahal, i.e., an institutionally defined community.133 
The impression is gained that the group was well-provided culturally 
and materially, so that a Karaite was sure to be able to procure in Tre- 
bizond a Bible scroll and a luxuriously ornamented mantle (takhrikh 
hadar) for it, too. Whether the manuscript was purchased (miknath 
kesef) from a private family, or a dealer, or through arrangement with 
a scribe, its very availability for sale shows, in all events, a considerable 
amount of cultural resources, of literacy and perhaps even learning. 

That Trebizond itself attracted Jews from Constantinople should not be 
surprising in view of its famous fairs and busy harbor.134 Tt is, neverthe- 
less, of importance to note that the place served also as a transit station 
for further journeys (or voyages) to the young Karaite communities in the 
northern expanses of the Black Sea basin. To Daniel bar Nathan, for 
instance, who apparently settled among an unidentified Karaite group 
further to the North, the “community of our brethren the kahal of 
Tirapzin" was the self-evident source for supplying the religious needs of 
his young community, notwithstanding his father's (and perhaps even 
his own) provenance from Constantinople.135 

All in all, the Trebizond community is referred to in the colophon in 
a matter-of-fact manner, as a well-established Karaite center, bridging 
the Byzantine shore of the Black Sea with the vis-à-vis regions. Hence, 
it is perfectly safe to suppose that the actual establishment of that 
community well preceded the year 1188, when an accidental transaction 


132]t is obvious that the donor himself is not an inhabitant of Trebizond. He 
speaks of the members of the community in that city as ‘“‘our brethren.” 

133 Note the expression: prep dap ink bnp. 

134 On the fairs of Trebizond, see Bratianu, Recherches sur le commerce génois 
dans la Mer Noire, 38; Vasiliev, "Byzantium and Islam,” in Byzantium (ed. Baynes- 
Moss), 314. See further, Lopez, "Silk Industry in the Byz. Empire," Speculum, XX 
(1945), 29 f. and note 3; Bréhier, La civilisation byzantine [Le monde byzantin, YII], 
131 ff.; Philippson, Das byz. Reich als geographische Erscheinung, 153 (on the Trebizond 
route); and, in general, Banse, Die Turkei: eine moderne Geographie (2nd ed.), esp. 92 f. 
On the Péra-Trebizond traffic, see Bratianu, op. cit., 113; on the later history and 
decline of the city, ibid., 168 ff. 

Galanté, too (Histoire des Juifs d' Anatolie, II, 272), assumes that “vu son importance 
commerciale . . . , cette ville aurait dû avoir, à diverses époques, des colonies juives.” 

135 Cf. above, note 130. Chances are that Daniel bar Nathan did not settle perma- 
nently in 5b»3 m, and was actually a "Constantinopolitan." If this should prove 
correct, it would mean that the Karaite community of Trebizond was well known 
even in the capital for its cultural resources. A Constantinopolitan Karaite, willing 
to make a gift of Holy Books to a community in the North, would evidently 
consider it unnecessary to transport such objects all the way from the West. He 
knew he would find them in Trebizond. 
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brought about the accidental mention of the Karaites of Trebizond in 
an accidentally preserved inscription. 

It is only fair to add that our colophon forms part of a group of 
inscriptions belonging to the Firkowicz Collection. This author, for one, 
does not think that, as such, the material is a priori under suspicion.136 
Neither the date of the colophon nor its content are apt to raise any 
special difficulty or reservation (except, perhaps, for the name of the 
recipient community). Of course, like all other texts which have passed 
through the hands of Firkowicz, the present document, too, would 
have benefited greatly from the corroborating evidence of an independent 
source. Needless to say, however, such evidence is unavailable in the 
genera] poverty of sources with which the student is confronted in this 
field. Considering, then, this paucity of documentation, a rejection of the 
Trebizond colophon would seem, indeed, an exaggerated example of 
scholarly caution which simply cannot be afforded.!37 


GAGRY—GANGRA 


Another dated inscription, one that leaves no room for suspicion 
whatsoever, allows us to perceive the existence of a Karaite community 
ina still other area of the Pontic region. It is a colophon composed by a 
Karaite scribe in 1207 on completing a copy of the treatise ‘Adath 
Debórim, dealing with Hebrew grammar and Massorah.138 The religious 
allegiance of the author of the book, the twelfth-century Joseph “the 
Constantinopolitan,” is still debatable.139 There is, however, no doubt 
as to the Karaite denomination of the scribe, Yehüdah ben Jacob.140 


136 See my comments above, 60. 

137 Offering the collection of inscriptions for publication, Neubauer refrained 
from taking a stand in the matter of their authenticity. “Ich habe alle diese Inschriften 
dem Leser vorgelegt [says Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek, 33], ohne mich 
mit Bestimmtheit über die Echtheit derselben aussprechen zu kónnen." Some of these 
inscriptions are, indeed, quite suspect. The present text seems to me, nevertheless, 
fairly reliable. 

138 On the massoretic compilation ‘Adath Deborim see Harkavy, Hadashim gam 
Yeshanim, No. 1, p. 3, and the extracts in No. 2, 11-13. Cf. further the details and 
bibliography in Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 240 f. (No. 193); Mann, Texts and 
Studies, I1, 291 (and notes). 

139 Poznański ("Nachtrag zu den karáischen Kopisten und Besitzern von Hand- 
schriften,” ZfHB, XX [1917], 80, $3) considers Joseph Kostandini a Rabbanite. 
Mann, on the other hand (Texts and Studies, IT, 291), calls Joseph *'a learned Karaite 
scholar in grammar and Massorah of Constantinople." Starr, Jews in the Byz. Ernpire, 
241, seems to have overlooked this position of Mann. 

140 Poznański (loc. cit.) has made the interesting observation that the date of the 
completion of the copy, as noted by the scribe, was “Tuesday, the 20th of the month 
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Hence, the obvious conclusion may be drawn that there existed a Karaite 
community in the scribe’s hometown at the very beginning of the 
thirteenth century.14! In fact, the availability of a copyist there and the 
need of (and interest in) books of the kind of ‘Adath Deborim show a 
rather advanced stage of cultural and religious activity, and may allow 
us to move back the date of the establishment of the Karaite settlement 
in the city to the twelfth century, if not earlier. 


The only problem posed by the document at our disposal is that of 
identifying the locality in which the scribe was active. The Hebrew 
spelling of the place-name consists of four consonants: Gimal-Gimal- 
Résh-Aleph, which should read Gagrd.142 That this was the standard 
spelling is evident from the colophon inscribed on a manuscript copy 
of Psalms and Job by another native of that city.!43 While the date of 
the other inscription (929) seems rather questionable—again, the docu- 
ment belongs to the Firkowicz Collection!44—there is surely no quarrel 
with the spelling there. 


Scholars have identified the city with Gagri (or, better, Gagry), “on 
the eastern shore of the Black Sea."145 By that, I take it, the coastal 
town in Georgia (Abkhazia) is meant. If this identification be correct, 
we shall have discovered another link between the Pontic Karaite 
communities on the Byzantine shore and the rising Karaite groups on 
the northern coast of the Black Sea. The Karaite expansion, this goes 
without saying, spread not only directly, across the waters, from Péra 


of Siwan;” according to the precalculated Rabbanite calendar, the 20th day of 
Siwan cannot fall on a Tuesday. Undoubtedly, the scribe used a Karaite calendar. 
In addition to the above, also the nomenclature used by the scribe in his colophon 
is characteristically Karaite. Note, for instance, the expressions ovtnbnn, or Yawn, 
or m»3ven, in the text below, note 142. 
141 This is also the conclusion drawn by Mann, Texts and Studies, II, 291. 


142 The colophon reads in parts as follows: »»taeopn ro ^1 "an 07137 NITY 356 obw 
nm pu Pawan n3ma DANI REN? ... nbn NIN kw AR Epo ioi ova’ NIST yap! JOR WR 
apy yam ast "n bp nova LL mptpt pn des Tad wa pog "cR ovina Dhawan b3 n3 
R333 n3 nii "T 59 ody ... nb n&v125 pnn paws 33 722 Po wins saw ^3 nr BPs, 


143 The colophon was written by a donor, Hósha'nà ben Michael, who dedicated 
the MS to the Karaite community of Sulkhat on the occasion of settling in that city 
after having left Gagra ([w]s 333 san dian [28923 5573] oma nawa). Cf. the text in Neubauer, 
Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek, 135, No. 72. 


144 Our first authentic testimony on Karaites in Sulkhat stems from the year 1278 C.E. 
Cf. above, 60 and note 12. 

145 Cf, Harkavy, Hadashim gam Yeshanim, No. 2, 11, note 4; Poznański, Z/HB, 
XX (1917), 80, 53; Mann, Texts and Studies, II, 129; Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 241. 
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on the Bosporus to the Crimea, but also moved along the coast, through 
Trebizond and Gagry, encircling the Pontic basin from the East.146 

However, the reading suggested by the scholars is not without its 
difficulty. There is no plausible justification for the Hebrew transliteration 
of the name Gagri or Gagry with an aleph-ending (Gagré), the way we 
find it in both documents; a yód-ending would obiously be the only 
natural and correct solution. It is not impossible, therefore, that the 
true reading of the word is Gangra. The Greek spelling 7'ayyga (ba- 
sed on contiguity of two gammas) must have undoubtedly influenced 
the absence of the nün in the Hebrew transliteration as well. 

If acceptable, we would have been thus provided with documentary evi- 
dence for the existence of a Karaite (and Rabbanite) community in a city 
in which a Jewish merchant colony should have been postulated anyway. 
Gangra (—Germanicopolis), the ancient capital of Paphlagonia,!47 an 
essential link in the traffic system connecting Nicomedia, Amaseia and 
Ancyra,148 and a place known since ancient times for its salt mines,149 
contained a Jewish population in the Roman past!50 as well as in 
Seljük times (Tchangri).15! At the period under discussion, it was a 
point on which all East-West traffic, circumventing the northern border of 
the Konya Sultanate, hinged.152 Not only is there no justifisation for 
assuming a break in the continuity of the Jewish community in the city, 
but, on the contrary, its importance must have risen high in the wake of 
the political and economic developments in the area at the time covered 
by the present volume. It is to be hoped that a further study of the 
problem (including the linguistic aspect of it) will contribute to the 
elucidation of the Jewish (Karaite and Rabbanite) role in the Pontic 


146 On the migration from Byzantium to the Crimea, see the brief comment above, 63. 

M7 Cf. A.H.M. Jones, Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces, 168 £.; idem, The 
Greek City from Alexander to Justinian, 70. See also Ramsay, Historical Geography 
of Asia Minor, 192, 195, 197. 447, 453; D. Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor, I, 188, 
191, 372, 434, 465, and note 28 in Vol. II, 1081. 

14$ On the roads passing Gangra, see Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor, 
197, 320 f. There also, 257 ff. (and esp. 258 f.), Ramsay's restoration is given of the 
road section linking Gangra with Ancyra; that section is missing in the Peutinger 
Table, but Ramsay considers it "necessary" in order to accord with literary accounts. 
Cf. further, Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor, Il, 1082, note 32, and 1083, note 33. 
See also Philippson, Das byz. Reich als eine geographische Erscheinung, 154. 

149 Cf. Banse, Die Türkei: Eine moderne Geographie, 86. 

150 Cf. Juster, Les Juifs dans l'Empire romain, I, 194 and note 4. 

151 Cf, Galanté, Les Juifs sous la domination des Turcs seldjoukides, 11 (cf. there 
also, 6 f., for the general story). 

152 Cf. above, 121. On the vicissitudes of Gangra in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
cf. Chalandon, in Cambrigde Med. History, TV, 244, 357, 377. 
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area prior to the final and uncontested ascendency of the Genoese 
merchants. !53 


IN ARMENIA 


It is also possible that Karaite settlement spread to the adjoining ter- 
ritories of Armenia, if indeed it did not precede the establishment of the 
sect in Byzantium.!5^ Sectarian activity was not altogether new to 
Armenian Jewry. As early as the ninth century, a non-Karaite sectary 
from Baghdad, Musa az-Za‘farani, found scope for his teaching in the 
city of Tiflis.155 In the twelfth century the activity of the “Tiflisite” 
sect is still attested to by a Byzantine Karaite source.156 

With the increased intertwining of Armenian history with that of the 
Empire in the period under review, conditions were ripe also for 
the strengthening of ties between the Jewries of Byzantium and Armenia. 
Indeed, if our reading is correct, the reference in Hadassi’s encyclopedia 
to a visit of Oriental Karaites in Constantinople in the middle of the 
twelfth century may very well be pointing to sectaries originating from 
the Armenian city of Gargar.!5? In that case, one may perhaps be jus- 
tified in interpreting the visit as a temporary removal of these Karaites to 


153 On that final development in the thirteenth century, cf. Bratianu, Recherches 
sur le commerce génois dans la Mer Noire au XIlle siècle; Lopez, Storia delle Colonie 
Genovesi nel Mediterraneo. 

154 Cf. above, 64, note 21. On the region in general see Philippson, Das byz. Reich 
als geographische Erscheinug, 175-67, esp. 173 f. Incidentally, when describing the 
flight of the population in the wake of the tenth-century Byzantine conquests in the 
East (see above, 96, note 36), Bar-Hebraeus, 169, reports also the migration of (Chris- 
tian) Armenians into the Byzantine-held provinces of Asia Minor. There is a likelihood, 
of course, that Armenian Jews (including Karaites, if there were any) also drifted 
along with the migratory current. Cf. our discussion of the migration movement earlier 
in this chapter, 102 ff. 

On Armeno-Jewish relations in Asia Minor in later ages, see Galanté, Histoire 
des Juifs d'Anatolie, YI, 324; his Nouveau récueil des nouveaux documents concernant 
l'histoire des Juifs de Turquie, 30 ff. On the “‘Armeno-Jews,” cf. the first-quoted book 
of Galanté, II, 313 ff. Of interest are also the earlier comparative studies of V. Apto- 
witzer, such as “The Influence of Jewish Law on the Development of Jurisprudence 
in the Christian Orient," JQR (N.S.), I (1910-11), 217 ff., and other essays. 

155 Cf, Kirkisáni, Kitab al-Anwàr wa-l-Mardkib, ed. Nemoy, I, 13 f., 57; Eng. tr. 
by Nemoy, HUCA, VII (1930), 329 f., 389, and Karaite Anthology, 52 f.; similarly, 
Hadassi, Eshkol hak-Kofer, 4d, Alphabet 98. See also above, 64 f., note 21. 

156 See on it below, Chapter VIII. 

157 Cf. Eshkol hak-Kofer, 30a-b, Alphabet 61: answa we s minws ^n5mm mea 
"mn map MP nna nne ayer tonem sna POR ^31 n^» npn ava MIN mais nk 
pasa pmb pam aanva mex mend nm :mbmn ^bm pov ^mm um npn Sa sync 
D*3m OUT ma INT wae nmur murs PARI DRI WIS WR Word "iO prs imb be 
mend mayna Nawan pawn ni»5p2 wy C^5DND WN ARSTI) AVIY ;bnvma cn 535 mnei ^35 
yb 351075 PINT AP mira kw DPA qw ORI 525 yan nà33 Im inb worn "9223 
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Constantinople, owing to the upheavals in Gargar reported by Bar- 
Hebraeus for the first half of the twelfth century.158 


At the southeastern end of the vast Empire, the conquest in 1032 
of the important city of Edessa by George Maniakes and the annexa- 
tion of the whole surrounding region to the Byzantine State!59 might have 
possibly increased the Karaite population of Byzantium. If the etymology 
suggested for the name of the great twelfth-century Karaite scholar in 
Constantinople, Yehüdah Hadassi [read perhaps: Hedessi], as pointing 
to his provenance from Edessa, is correct,’ we shall again be allowed 
to learn indirectly that a Karaite community was in existence in that city. 


toy nx372 9508 vn AY umb3 maba We KIA mnn wh qyone 1535333 ap» Jp 
epu nr Tro bw ww om min Pv onm spans pwa ews “pbs x pA np *3 TRI 
pRa ^12 Sn onisn Vv] na»nea3e ANSTIN wr... MERTI OM nevs ONORI xvm ‘pwn xn 
see THD ADVI. NOT Dx Awe Tu mevsp 55 nent vas nan iom 1092 navy... cn 535 nby 
DSN NNDPI 99 TPIT wn IRD NN a PPT Ara IN 2160. JO MY Oba xac nv maion 555 1m 
abaya no an dee ^3 NET] nan bw nv nbyw aon ten nen IND ween Dn naan 
ben m'y 379 IN MINY py INR "suom mun fj onda psa nds npa bon bs 5» nissan 
Sey mb9 on ow inn TAN ^2 Tas25 Py wenn ape mn WNP’ 52 PNA bye ANT nb» 
enben Wap nx? Ww nmizsm na Ady qw» "vivi Cf. Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 
219 £., No. 168. 


Hadassi's story deals with the supposedly curative properties of an oriental spring 
somewhere in Armenia (wu7px = naphta ? — cf. P, F. Frankl, “Kardische Studien," 
MGWJ, XXIII [1884], 516). The region is reported to have been in the hands of the 
Sultan Sinjar at the time of Hadassi's writing, i.e., about 1149. The sultan, as it is 
reported further, imposed heavy charge on the use of the spring. This falls in well 
with the chronology of Sinjar, the Seljük ruler (1086-1159). Cf. on him Bar-Hebraeus, 
256 ff., 285, etc. 


Now, the fame of that miraculous spring reached the twelfth-century Karaite 
community of Constantinople through a certain Jacob j1173, who visited the 
place and later was the guest of the sectarian center in the capital. He was 
accompanied by a group of his countrymen and appears to have been a person of 
importance. It is very likely that the name of Hadassi's interlocutor was GARGIRIAN 
(or GARGARIAN), which may be pointing to his provenance from the Armenian 
city of Gargar. Since there are no vowels in Hebrew, the reading suggested here in- 
volves no changes in the spelling of the word. The Armenian ending of the name and 
Jacob's rather detailed knowledge of the conditions in the region fit in perfectly with 
our assumption. 


On Armenian-like endings of Jewish surnames (ian) under. the influence of the 
predominantly Armenian environment, cf. Galanté, Appendice à l'histoire des Juifs 
d'Anatolie, 47. On Gargar see Bar-Hebraeus, 247, 249, 250, 251, 261, 265, 276, 405. 

158 Cf, Bar-Hebraeus, 276. 


159 Cf. Bar-Hebraeus, 192 f.; Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des byz. Staates, 257, and 
the map of the period; Vasiliev, History of the Byz. Empire, 312; Honigmann, Die 
Ostgrenze des byzantinischen Reiches (—Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, YID, 134 ff. 

On the Jewish community in Edessa (Urfa) in later times, see Galanté, Histoire 
des Juifs d'Anatolie, Il, 309 ff. 


160 A, Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek, 56. 
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Of course, this still does not fix Hadassi’s actual birthplace, which 
remains entirely a matter of conjecture. He may have himself emigrated 
from Edessa to Constantinople in the early twelfth century. On the other 
hand, he may have been born in the capital, whither his parents (or 
ancestors) possibly moved from Edessa, following its capture by the 
Byzantine armies.!6! 


GATEWAY TO THE BOSPORUS 


The routes described in the foregoing pages—both those running from 
the South, the Southeast and the Southwest of the Peninsula, and those 
traversing it from East to West along the northern shore—centered 
ultimately at a point focal to all Anatolian traffic in the Byzantine 
period: Nicomedia, the natural gateway to the. Bosporus. Ever since 
ancient times, centuries before the basic transformation had taken 
place in the orientation of Asia Minor's road network, this "First City" 
and "Metropolis" of Bithynia!62 knew how to reap the fruits of its 
unique geographical position.!63 Situated at the tip of the long fjord 
extending eastwards from the Propontis, Nicomedia ‘‘was built on a 
narrow strip of land lying between the water's edge and the curving 
hills which rise behind it like the tiers of a huge theatre. The situation 
[notes David Magie] was both picturesque and commercially advanta- 
geous. Not only did the gulf afford a deep-water harbor of unusual 
excellence, but the city lay at the end of the great trade route which 
traversed the whole length of northern Asia Minor from the Propontis 
to Pontus and Aimenia. As a result, the carrying-trade of Nicomedia 
developed :apidly, and its commerce, combined with its importance 
as the royal capital..., gave the city a pre-eminence which lasted for 
centuries.''164 


This importance had grown manifoldly in the subsequent generations, 
when, in addition to serving as terminus of the great northern route, 


161 I have discussed the problem at some length ina paper, “Yehiidah Hadassi and 
the Crusades," presented to the American Academy for Jewish Research in Decem- 
ber, 1952. 

162 Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor, I, 588. 

163 On Nicomedia’s geographic position see Magie, op. cit., I, 305, and notes, 
II, 1184 ff. (notes 10-12). Of earlier studies, cf. e.g., Ramsay, Historical Geography 
of Asia Minor, 45, 64 f., where especially the northern roads, centered in Nicomedia, 
are fully discussed. For the cities of Bithynia and Pontus in general and their rise 
and importance in ancient times, see the chapter “Bithynia and Pontus,” in Jones’ 
Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces, 148 ff. 


164 Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor, 1, 305. 
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Nicomedia was made the hub of practically all Anatolian roads con- 
verging on the northeastern corner of the Peninsula. For it was, we 
recall, the transfer of the imperial capital to Nicomedia in 292 that had 
actually revolutionized the major direction of Anatolia’s road system.165 
The resulting new geo-political orientation had never been really altered 
again. The situation arising from the later establishment of the capital 
in Constantinople entailed, it is true, a shift in emphasis and in the 
ultimate goal of the road system, but it hardly constituted a basic change 
of direction. It meant merely that the 10ad system, already centered 
in Nicomedia, was to extend beyond the initial (Nicomedian) terminus 
and reach out, via Chalcedon, for the Bosporus and Constantinople. 
Nicomedia ceased, thus, to be the final objective of trans-Anatolian 
traffic; yet, so far as land communication is concerned, it could by no 
means be bypassed. 

In view of this significance of Nicomedia for trans-Anatolian commerce, 
the complete lack of testimonies regarding a Jewish settlement in the city 
all through the Middle and Late Byzantine ages is the more perplexing.166 
Indeed, it is difficult to see how the flow of Jewish merchants could have 
skipped the Nicomedian harbor or the city's road junction when gravi- 
tating westwards in the period covered by the present volume. Nor, for 
that matter, is the absence of an indigenous Jewish community in 
Nicomedia, even prior to the tenth- and eleventh-century migration 
waves, at all conceivable. The confidence that a Jewish population 
must have existed in the city in Middle and Late Byzantine times is 
stengthened by the documentary references to local Jewish groups 
both under Roman and Early Byzantine (i.e., pre-Heraclian) emperorsi67 
and under Turkish rule.!68 Unless some unusually grave events had 
caused the Jews to withdraw (or be expelled) from the region—and we 
are aware of no such events—there is hardly any reason to justify their 
sudden disappearance under the Byzantines and their equally sudden 
reappearance under Ottoman dominion. The contrary, rather, has more 


165 Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor, 74. Cf. also, above, 105. 

166 Cf., e.g the indices to Krauss’ Studien zur byz.-jiidischen Geschichte, or to 
Starr's books, Jews in the Byz. Empire and Romania. None of them lists Nicomedia. 

167 For Roman and Early Byzantine times, see Juster, Les Juifs dams l'Empire 
romain, I, 193 f., and note 1 on p. 194. Juster does not elaborate on the history of 
the Jewish community of Nicomedia nor, for that matter, of any other locality. He 
simply enumerates the Jewish settlements in the Roman Diaspora (on Asia Minor 
see I, 188-94), and devotes a note to each locality for bibliographical guidance. 

168 The community's history in Turkish times has briefly been reviewed by A. 
Galanté, Histoire des Juifs d'Anatolie, YI, 262-64. 
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to commend itself: it stands to reason that not only was the continuity 
of Jewish settlement in Nicomedia never seriously interrupted, but that 
the above-discussed upsurge of immigration of Jewish (and non-Jewish) 
traders into Byzaatium, from the late tenth century on, augmented this 
settlement both with regard to sheer numbers and with regard to intensity 
of the economic function which local Jewry was performing. 

Here again an example is afforded of how the Byzantine Karaite 
story comes to the succour of general Jewish history in the Empire. 
It is the story about one of Karaism's keenest mind, Aaron ben Elijah, 
so-called Aa-aharón, “the Last” or, rather, “the Younger,” in distinction 
to the century-earlier Aaron ben Joseph, ha-rishón, "the First," i.e., 
“the Elder.’’!69 All Karaite manuscripts are unanimous in calling Aaron 
the Younger a “Nicomedian;”1!70 hence, obviously, a large and decisive 
part of the scholar's life was connected with the city of Nicomedia and 
as such it engraved itself on the memory of subsequent Karaite genera- 
tions.!?! A late example it is, to be sure, one that stands chronologically 
outside of the period covered by the present volume. Nevertheless, 
it may prove useful for the reconstruction of earlier times, too. It is, 
at any rate, our one and only evidence of the existence of Karaites 
in Nicomedia at any time in history.172 


AARON BEN ELIJAH, "THE NICOMEDIAN” 


Unlike the case with many other Karaite worthies, we are fortunate 
to possess valuable biographical data on this first-rank jurist, exegete, 
and last Karaite philosopher. True, here, too, some details can be 
only inferentially established. Thus, while the time and circumstances 
of Aaron’s death have reliably been transmitted (he died in an epidemic 


169 The best summary on Aaron ben Elijah is that given in German by Simchoni, 
in Enc. Judaica, I, 37-42. A useful Hebrew sketch is to be found in Ensiklopedyah 
‘Ivrith (Enc. Hebraica), I, 592-94. Likewise, a brief introduction in English precedes 
the selection of translations from Aaron's writings, included by Nemoy in his Karaite 
Antology, 170 ff. These résumés supersede the earlier English summary by Kaufmann 
Kohler (Jewish Enc., I, 9a-10b), drawn mainly along the lines of Fürst's Geschichte 
des Karderthums, II, 261-80. 

170 So in the Jena and Leiden MSS of Kether Torah (utilized by Jost; see note 173, 
below) and in the Firkowicz MS underlying the printed (Gozlow) edition of the work. 
See the respective frontpages of Savuskan's editions of both Gan ‘Eden and Kether 
Tórah. 

171 Cf. Lucki, Orah Saddikim, 21b, 23a (under Letter 3), and 24a (under 3). 

172 Galanté (Histoire des Juifs d'Anatolie, YI, 262) was the first to call attention 
expressly to Aaron's Nicomedian provenance as proof of the existence of Jews in 
Nicomedia in Byzantine times. 
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in the month of Tishri, 1369 c.E.),175 the year of his birth is a matter for 
speculation. The date to be found in most of the secondary literature 
("about 1300") is but a repetition of a suggestion advanced almost a 
century ago.174 It apparently is too early;175 the second decade of the 
fourteenth century seems to me a better guess— but a guess just the 
same.176 


173 Jost, “Lehre der Karaiten und ihr Kampf gegen die rabbinische Tradition," 
Israelitische Annalen (ed. Jost), I (1839), No. 11, 83a; Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger 
Bibliothek, 59, 121 (Note XXVID; Lucki, in Mann's Texts and Studies, II, 1417. 
Aaron died some four months after the death of his teacher Joseph. 

174 The date of Aaron's birth is not given in any of the primary sources. Fürst 
was apparently the first to advance the suggestion that Aaron was “um 1300 geboren." 
Cf. his Geschichte des Karderthums, II, 261. Accordingly, Aaron was 46 on completion 
of his philosophical opus ‘Es Hayyim (the latter was completed in 1346; see the author's 
colophon in Fr. Delitzsch [ed.], n»n pp, Ahron ben Elia's des Karüers System der 
Religionsphilosophie, 209 [bottom]: nbwvv by ne» tp: po wed sph nwa odwn). He 
presumably was nearing the age of seventy at the time of his death. 

None of the modern scholars who preceded Fürst or wrote more or less simul- 
taneously with him (i.e., before or about 1865) ventured a date for Aaron's birth. 
Cf., e.g., Jost, in the above-cited article of 1839; or Delitzsch's Prolegomena §2(‘‘Leben 
und Schriften Ahron b. Elia's") to op. cit., iv-vi (published in 1841); or Pinsker, 
Likküfe Kadmoniyyoth, 234 (published in 1860); or Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger 
Bibliothek, 58 (published in 1866 but written in 1865; Neubauer had seen already 
Fürst's book, but was unequivocally critical of it [cf. his Preface, viii]). 

The first who followed Fürst with regard to establishing the date of Aaron’s birth 
(without, however, acknowledging his indebtedness) was Ychüdah ben Isaac Savuskan, 
the Karaite editor of Aaron ben Elijah’s Gan ‘Eden and Kether Torah (both published 
in the Firkowicz press at Gozlow, 1866). Cf. the awb wsmm inn notpn in Sa- 
vuskan’s edition of Gan ‘Eden (the Preface is unpaginated; our passage is on the 
second page): mwa ...nm ,...nvub pw pbs nean nwa 352 avy vp sana 
nie trap jas nv» v*3pn; similarly, in the Preface to Kether Tórah (unpaginated; 
see note 1 on the first page). Cf. further Harkavy, Jewish Enc., VII, 443a; Kohler, 
Jewish Enc., I, 9a; Poznański, Hastings? Enc. of Religion and Ethics, 669a; Simchoni, 
Enc. Judaica, I, 37; Assaf and Lichtenstein, Ensiklopedyah ‘Ivrith, 592. 


175 [ndeed, Mann has come up with a broader version of Lucki's account of Karaite 
literature which includes an important passage on Aaron ben Elijah. The passage 
contains an interesting Karaite tradition regarding Aaron's age on completion of his 
‘Es Hayyim in 1346; wo nR aanwas tae ^n ma nm adve PTP mam WMR wap) 
n»n v» (Texts and Studies, Il, 1417). Mann censures Fürst's date as “a guess” only, 
since, according to the above tradition expounded by Lucki, Aaron was born in 1328. 
Cf. there, note 46. 


176 Jt would seem rather impossible for a youth of 18 to compose a philosophical 
work of the stature and the wealth of knowledge displayed by Aaron in ‘Es Hayyim. 
Hence, Nemoy (Karaite Anthology, 170, note 2), is right in discarding the year 1328 
as "somewhat too late" for Aaron's birthdate. For, indeed, Karaite traditions of the 
kind offered by Lucki should always be taken with a grain of salt. Cf., for instance, the 
story cited by Mordecai ben Nisan in Dod Mordecai, 9b, regarding Moses Bashyachi, 
the great-grandson of the oft-quoted Elijah Bashyachi, who allegedly wrote many 
books at the age of 16, and died at 18. Another tradition sets his age then at 28. 
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Less difficulty presents the problem of the place of Aaron’s literary 
(and undoubtedly also communal) activity. As already noted, the 
agnomen “‘Nicomedio” attached to his name and repeated invariably 
in the extant manuscripts does not leave any doubt as to the close 
connection between Aaron ben Elijah and Nicomedia.!77 The fact that 
in his mid-30's (and, at any rate, in 1354 c.g.) we find Aaron in Constan- 
tinople,178 engaged in the writing of his great legal opus,!79 does not 
militate against this special relationship of the scholar to Nicomedia, 190 


Cf. Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek, 63, 121 f. (Note XXIX). Cf. also 
Poznański, Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah Gaon, 84, and note 3, and my 
comments in Ensiklopedyah ‘Ivrith, YX, 963. 

Nevertheless, however unreliable as to details, these romantic presentations of 
certain personalities in Karaite history contain undoubtedly a kernel of truth. They 
point to the perseverance of historical reminiscences regarding the untimely death 
of these personalities and the tragic circumstances under which their deaths occurred. 
We may thus take it for granted that Aaron's age at his demise in 1369 was much 
below the seventy assumed by Fiirst and Savuskan. Indeed, the extant text clearly 
states that Aaron fell victim of an epidemic more or less at the same time as his teacher; 
hence, he did not die of old age. 

In brief: While the veracity of the tradition, alleging that the scholar completed his 
philosophical treatise at 18, is to be doubted, we shall be on safe ground in assuming 
that he passed away at the relatively young age of fifty or so. No wonder, then that, 
in view of the impressive literary output of his rather short lifetime, his first work 
was thought to have been the product of his youthful days. In reality, he was 27 or more 
when completing ‘Ey Hayyim in 1346. He was born, accordingly, sometime in the 
latter half of the second decade of the fourteenth century. 

177 See above, 132, note 170. 

178 To be sure, this fact was nowhere explicitly stated, but the general impression 
is that an authoritative code of Karaite law must have been created in the main center 
of Karaite communal and scholastic initiative in Byzantium, namely, in Constantinople. 
This was also the express tradition preserved by the Constantinopolitan community. 
Cf. Elijah Bashyachi, Addereth Eliyyahu, Section Kiddüsh ha-Hodesh, Ch. XVI, 10a: 
nina 150 an ona nr mm. 

179 The assertion in many of the studies quoted above that Aaron actually completed 
his code Gan ‘Eden in 1354 is inexact. This date appears somewhere in the middle 
of the work (in connection with the discussion of Jubilee reckoning in the Jewish 
calendar); the whole book may have been finished much later. 

Cf. Gan ‘Eden, Section Hag Shabü'oth, 58a-b: «nR 53 minia ayawan mena 5 mms 
aean See? ag ins mbar Seas nba xan vmbaT bann snis 2315 "m nam pmbay 
»n3v 3212 mbar 36122 052 IN nne Aw DYAM mis. VIR pd 22” p*33121 55 mbar av m 
niv wy VAIN ANA ODOR NAVAN Iw nt wanar 32 AMY mov vv emo am 
yay any mim any 3 RY? Pmb nbnn3 Orzo SRW? WDY 382 m0 TA Jar [1354 —] 9 505 
mbi unm pow. See further, Section Shemiftah we-Ydbel, 68d: »1ns38 v it niw 
me wn nag?) nav» ya Iki nun n^bb& nvnn DIY Rn n2 nonis 
mba meno mind bx? wonna iti bay wp bapa qp moby nemnvob menn. Cf. also 
Mann, Texts and Studies, Il, 1417, note 47. 

180 The only scholars who call Aaron ben Elijah a “Constantinopolitan” (al- 
Kisfanfini) are the fifteenth-century Arabic-writing Samuel al-Maghribi and al-Hiti. 
Cf. for the former, Pinsker, Likkufe Kadmoniyyoth, App., Note V, esp. 144, and the 
quotation on p. 148. For al-Hiti cf. Margoliouth, "Ibn al-Hiti's Chronicle of Karaite 
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Nor does it in any way impair the assumption that, prior to his removal 
to the capital, Aaron had found wide scope for his learning and scholarly 
activity in his hometown in Asia Minor. After all, it is only to be expected 
that the famous scholar and author wovld eventually be invited to 
assume spiritual leadership of the Constantinople community, numeri- 
cally st least the most important Karaite grouping in the country. 
Nevertheless, no clear-cut evidence is available for the statement made 
in all Karaitic studies that Aaron settled permanently in the capital and 
that he died there,181 although such a development is most likely.182 
Whatever the case, the hitherto discussed data pertaining to Aaron ben 
Elijah bear sufficient testimony to the existence of Karaites in Nicomedia 
in the first half of the fourteenth century. Indeed, all modern researchers 
take it for granted (and quite rightly so) that Aaron ben Elijah not 
only lived in Nicomedia but was also born there.183 Undoubtedly 


Doctors," JQR (O.S.), IX (1897), 435 (Arabic), 443 (Eng. tr.); see also Nemoy's 
translation in Karaite Anthology, 235. These authors, however, did not possess first- 
hand information on Karaite communities and personages outside the Arabic-speaking 
world and reached certain conclusions in the biographical field on the basis of textual 
inferences alone. Needless to say that, owing to the poor state of sources, such inferences 
were often erroneous. Thus, for instance, al-Hiti (loc. cit.) lists the twelfth-century 
Yehüdah Hadassi in Constantinople after the fourteenth-century Aaron ben Elijah. 
See partly on the problem my "Ibn al-Hiti and the Chronology of Joseph al-Basir,” 
JJS, VIII, Nos. 1-2 (1957), 71 f. Of course, it is also possible that, by calling Aaron 
al-Kistanjini, the Arabic-speaking authors intended merely to indicate the general 
Byzantine origin of that scholar as contrasted with the Karaite leaders in the Islamic 
environment. 

181 Cf., e.g., Savuskan, both in his Preface to Gan ‘Eden (second page) and in the 
Preface to Kether Tórah (first page, note 1), respectively: vnb n& aun nv» R1'T0yp2 om! 
nv nns. Likewise, see Pinsker, Likküje, 234: sown rbub “an non nonna Riko pA on mm; 
Nemoy, Karaite Anthology, 170; "He died... presumably in Constantinople where 
he is said to have settled;" etc. 

182 Aaron’s last great work, the biblical commentary Kether Torah, was completed 
in 1362. Cf. the author's introductory poem in the printed edition (by Savuskan), la: 
Dwaan pind arpaa nio [Yen mi] m5» de qa pane. However, the place of the writing 
is not indicated. According to the prevailing opinion it also was Constantinople. 

183 The initial difference of opinion in the matter was due to the unwarranted 
statement in Dod Mordecai, 14b, according to which Aaron's birthplace was misna 
nem, ie. Cairo. This was accepted, without much ado, by Pinsker, Likkufe, 234; 
Fürst, Geschichte des Karüerthums, II, 261 (and Volume of Notes, 101, note 246); 
Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek, 58. 

Other scholars (Delitzsch, Graetz, Harkavy, Poznanski, Mann, Nemoy, as well 
as the Karaite Savuskan) quite correctly rejected this allegation and stressed Aaron's 
Nicomedian origin. True, some of them attempted to synthesize the two facts and 
postulated that Aaron lived also for some time in Cairo; so Delitzsch, op. cit., iv, 
and Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, VII (4th ed.), 325. Mann, however, forcefully 
emphasized the fact that “we have no evidence for Aaron's stay or even visit to Cairo” 
(Texts and Studies, II, 255). 
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also, he received his general and Jewish education in the local Karaite 
community.184 This fact is of greatest import both from the standpoint 
of the chronology of Karaite settlement in Nicomedia and from the 
cultuial-historical point of view. It makes us perforce move back the 
date of Karaism in the Bithynian city to, at least, one generation prior 
to the second decade of the fourteenth century—i.e., to the latter part 
of the thirteenth century, if not earlier. Moreover, the broad erudition 
in philosophy, linguistics, Rabbinic literature and biblical exegesis, with 
which Nicomedian Karaite teachers succeeded in equipping the young 
student, serves also as a valuable clue to the standard of learning and 
education prevalent in the Karaite community of Nicomedia. Such 
a standard could, indeed, be attained only in a long-established, well- 
organized and well-rooted community. 


Indeed, the whole outlook in Aaron's code is "Byzantine" par excellence, with 
no traces of influence or even of mere recollections of Egyptian Karaite customs 
divergent from those prevailing in the Byzantine communities. Thus, for instance, 
when discussing the problem of calendar (see on it below, Chapter VIT) Aaron 
unreservedly reaffirms the Byzantine Karaite way and does not mention the fact, 
attested to also in later centuries, that, unlike their coreligionists in Byzantium, Egyptian 
Karaites continued to search for freshly ripened Palestinian abib. The exclusively 
Byzantine identity of Aaron and his doctrine is also confirmed, in a way, through 
the fact that the above-cited Arabic-writing Samuel al-Maghribi and Ibn al-Hiti 
considered Aaron a “Constantinopolitan” and were aware of no ties connecting 
the Byzantine scholar with the Karaite camp under Islam. Cf. above, note 180. 

184 Qn several occasions Aaron proudly refers to his two teachers and relatives: 
Yehüdah, his maternal uncle, and Moses, his father-in-law. Cf., for instance, on 
Yehüdah, in ‘Es Hayyim (ed. Delitzsch), 66: [pp1 mie] 171 AA ^3 IWMI om ^5 5, 
quoting his uncle's interpretation of Hos. 11:3; or in Gan ‘Eden, Section Shemiffah 
we- Yóbel, 66d: — — wan [py mie] 2413 vnm ATH ^3 anm. It stands definitely to 
reason that Yehüdah also lived in Nicomedia and was young Aaron's first tutor. 
He was no longer alive in 1346 (note the formula ves m: appearing already in 
‘Es Hayyim which, we recall, was completed in that year). 

Moses, the father-in-law of Aaron, seems to have been a scholar of considerable 
stature. Cf., e.g., Aaron's pun on his name, as opposed to that of his great Rabbanite 
namesake, Moses [Maimonides]; ‘Es Hayyim, 76: rbp sar [pun a=) Awe ^3 em eim 
mn ^n won nad n» “nan 15 i620 272 CANIM 023 n2 ^3 ^m Bed nenvns npo "nan JA URE. 
And further, on p. 80: ^49» sop piosa nmi vvv ^5 i71 AVA ^33 imm 531 nmm. In 
Gan ‘Eden, Section Shehitah, 84a, Aaron refers to a book (or was it merely a pole- 
mical pamphlet against the Rabbanites?) in matters of dietary laws, composed by 
the said Moses some time after 1339: [1339=] no^ o^x paye nwan niga anpne Pay mo 
TYT ]3 AO CA BD) ROD NTP INN DP B"C3R "30D San "nma »^i imn Aw 7" 355 "EOD 752 
ymb5i vant «Pm Taps RAN bbn wa qni AMR vni nns awas "p eian *135. Moses, 
too, incidentally, died before 1346, as evident from the formula ei wms in the quota- 
tions adduced above from ‘Es Hayyim. 

The possibility should, of course, not be excluded that Moses was an inhabitant 
of Constantinople. Did Aaron, then, leave Nicomedia following his marriage to a 
Constantinopolitan girl? No hint to this effect is available in his writings. See our 
comment below, note 187. 
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The above testimony of Karaite settlement in Nicomedia is not only of 
value to Karaite history proper but to Byzantine Jewish history in 
general. Unaccompanied by any other testimony of Jewish activity in the 
city, it is also our only pointer, for a whole millennium, to the existence 
in Nicomedia of Jews in general, subsequent to the sixth and prior to 
the sixteenth century.135 Whether or not the Karaites appeared in 
Nicomedia already before the thirteenth century, as result of the demo- 
graphic movements discussed above, is a matter of judgment. This writer 
tends to answer the question in the affirmative, although no documentary 
or literary confirmation is as yet available. But, whatever the date of 
their entiy and settlement in the city, the Karaites' very existence there 
is, in accord with Rule À (formulated earlier in this chapter) an automatic 
proof of the simultaneous existence in Nicomedia of a Rabbanite 
community as well,186 In fact, since Karaites tended to settle alongside 
already-existing Rabbanite communities, it can be taken for granted 
that the Rabbanite group in Nicomedia preceded the establishment 
of the Karaite settlement there.187 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


Whatever the importance of Asia Minor and the commercial horizons 
it revealed in all directions, the goal of all roads and of every 
enterprising individual was Constantinople. This was "the Sovereign 
of all Cities" (Villhardouin). Here was the center of world trade, the 
magnificent cosmopolis. Its fabulous treasures were a theme for song 
and story on the banks of the Rhine and the Euphrates alike; on the 
Bosporus they were a tangible, undisputed reality.158 


185 See above, 131, notes 167-68. The latest reference from pre-Heraclian times is that 
of the year 577, when Nicomedian Jews manifested in favor of Eutychius. The earliest 
mention, on the other hand, of a Jewish settlement in Nicomedia under Ottoman 
rule stems apparently from the end of sixteenth century, Cf. Galanté, Histoire des 
Juifs d'Anatolie, II, 262. 

186 See above, 118. 

187 Chances are that in the episode cited above (note 184) from Aaron's Gan ‘Eden, 
with reference to his father-in-law's anti-Rabbanite polemic, a genuine and direct 
testimony has been preserved concerning the Rabbanite community of Nicomedia in 
the first half of the fourteenth century. The story has all the earmarks of a local case, 
involving two local Rabbanites and the local Rabbanite sAóftef, with the local Ka- 
raites indignantly denouncing what seemed to them an obvious breach of Mosaic law. 
Names of the persons in question are given (the first being a fine sample of a Greek 
Jewish name), while the names of both the shóhet and his father are provided with the 
honorific title "Rabbi." Also the exact date of the event (1339) is supplied. 

Unfortunately, there is no certainty that Aaron's father-in-law lived, indeed, in 
Nicomedia. He may have been a Constantinopolitan (cf. end of note 184). 

188 On medieval Constantinople and its natural advantages, see À. van Millingen, 
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In general, Byzantine authorities discouraged movement within the 
the Empire.!89 Settlement in Constantinople was particularly difficult 
and an elaborate system of permits governed the sojourn of aliens in 
"the City" (5 adAcc).199 The term “alien” was apparently applied 
also to Byzantine provincials and not only to visitors from abroad.!?! 
In spite of these restrictions there was a steady growth of foreign merchant 
colonies in Constantinople, occupying separate blocks in the urban area.192 
This movement of merchants into the capital undoubtedly included 
also Rabbanites and Karaites from the East who settled alongside the 
native Rabbanite community. 


Byzantine Constantinople; J. B. Bury, “Causes of the Survival of the Roman Empire in 
the East," Selected Essays, 232 ff.; Runciman, Romanus Lecapenus, 21 ff.; idem, 
Byzantine Civilization, 163, 184 ff.; Diehl, Les grands problémes de l'histoire byzan- 
tine, 10, 14 f£., 108 ff.; idem, Byzance-grandeur et décadence, 104 ff.; and in Cambridge 
Med. History, IV, 745 ff. See also the special chapter on "La vie 4 Constantinople,” 
in Bréhier's La civilisation byzantine [= Le monde byzantin, YII], 77 ff.; Andréadés, 
in Baynes-Moss' Byzantium, 76 f.; R. Lopez, Storia delle Colonie Genovesi nel Medi- 
terraneo, 285 f. Cf. further the general comments of Philippson, Das byz. Reich als 
eine geographische Erscheinung, 24—30. 

189 Runciman, Byzantine Civilization, 101, 210. 

190 See the discussion of this system on the basis ofthe Book of the Prefectby Ch. M. 
Macri, L'Organisation de l'économie urbaine dans Byzance sous la dynastie de Mace- 
doine,47 ff.; Runciman, Byzantine Civilization, 172 f. On the special features of Byzan- 
tineeconomy see also G. I. Bratianu, Etudes byzantines d'histoire économique et 
sociale; L. Brentano, Byzantinische Volkswirtschaft; the economic chapters in N. 
Baynes’ The Byzantine Empire, in Baynes-Moss’ Byzantium, and in Bréhier's La civi- 
lisation byzantine, esp. 199 ff.; and the paragraphs dealing with the economic conditions 
of the Empire in the already-quoted books of Ostrogorsky, Vasiliey and Diehl. Cf. 
also the chapters on Byzantium in Heyd's Histoire du commerce du Levant, in Pirenne's 
Economic and Social History of Medieval Europe, and in Cambridge Economic History, 
II, 86-118 (by Runciman). 

191 On the legal connotation of the term “alien” see Macri, L’Organisation de 
l'économie urbaine dans Byzance, 43, 61 f. See further R. S. Lopez, “Silk Industry 
in the Byz. Empire,” Speculum, XX (1945), 14, note 1, and 22 ff. Lopez, 22 f., note 
4, does not accept the notion that Greek provincials were treated on a par 
with foreigners, and makes a distinction between é&wrtxoi (—outsiders) and 
28uxol or BdgBagot (—foreigners). See also our further discussion of foreigners’ 
quarters below, 140 f. 


192 Macri, L’Organisation de l'économie urbaine dans Byzance, 128; cf. also earlier, 
49. For a most recent restatement of Byzantine economic policy with regard to 
“aliens” in Constantinople see the already-quoted paper of Lopez, in Relazioni 
(X Congresso Internazionale di Scienze Storiche), III, 151 f. See also Lopez's 
aforementioned article in Speculum, XX (1945), esp. 25 ff., and the brief comment 
in Lopez and Raymond, Medieval Trade in the Mediterranean World, 20, note 9. 
Andréadés, too (Baynes-Moss’ Byzantium, 67), argues that only “barbarians from the 
North" were classed as undesirables. Other foreigners "appear to have obtained, 
without much difficulty, permission to sojourn and even to settle in Constantinople." 
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An indirect proof of a large-scale influx of alien merchants (including 
Jews) into Constantinople during that period can be gleaned from 
a passage in the Syriac chronicle of Bar-Hebraeus.!?? Reporting on 
riots which took place in the city in 1044 C.E., Bar-Hebraeus states the 
following: 


And at that time when there were many aliens, Armenians and Arabs and Jews, 
in the royal city, a great tumult broke out against Constantine the king. ... 


And the king, having inquired into the cause of the tumult, was told that the aliens 
had made the tumult, so that they may loot the city. Then the king commanded that 
there should not remain in it anyone who had entered it during the last thirty years, 
and that the man who stayed should have his eyes gouged out. Then there went out 
about one hundred thousand souls. 


We are not concerned here whether Bar-Hebraeus correctly appraised 
the cause and the details (omitted in our quotation) of the commotion 
itself. It is most probable that there were causes involved other than that 
suggested by Bar-Hebraeus.!94 What does strike us as relevant is the 
mention of aliens from the East (including Jews) as a conspicuous and 
significant factor in the population, and their arrival in the city en masse 
during the first decades of the eleventh century. Smaller contingents 
drifted into the capital earlier, after some preliminary sojourn in 
Asia Minor following the Byzantine conquests.195 The number of Jews 
among these newcomers is, of course, unknown. Yet the very fact that 
the chronicler found it natural to mention them by name as a separate 
group merits our attention.196 


In any case, there must have been, in the early years of the eleventh 
century, a Karaite settlement on the Bosporus where Tobias ben Moses 


193 Cf. E. W. Budge, The Syriac Chronography of Gregory Abül-Faraj Bar-Hebraeus, 
I (English version), 203. We recall, of course, our earlier discussion of Bar-Hebraeus’ 
testimonies concerning the migrations into Byzantium (cf. above, 102 ff.). These testi- 
monies, however, referred merely to the Byzantine cities of Asia Minor and not to 
the capital itself. 

194 See the comment by Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 195 f. 

195 See above, note 193. 


196 The specific mention of Jews in this connection is even more interesting when 
compared with the statement made by the same chronicler in alater part of his 
book. Commenting on the events of the year 1204, Bar-Hebraeus observes (Chro- 
nography, I, 358) that “the Frankish merchants who were dwelling in Constan- 
tinople: now there were about 30,000 (!) of them, but on account of the great 
size of the city they were not conspicuous." In view of this, the fact that Ibn al- 
Athir's account of the events of 1044 merely records the participation in the riots 
of “Muslims, Christians and other kinds" is fully understandable. Cf. the reference 
in Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 195. 
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was born and whence he went to Palestine some two decades later for 
an extended period of studies in the Karaite academy of Jerusalem.!97 


IN THE CAPITAL 


The character and status of the Jewish quarter (or quarters) in Constan- 
tinople at various periods of Byzantine history merit a reexamination. 
Such a reexamination, pertaining to the capital's Jewish society as a 
whole, cannot, of course, be undertaken in a volume devoted specifically 
to one group alone within that society.198 Suffice it to stress at this 
junction that, with our growing understanding of the Byzantine guild 
system as well as of the ever-expanding function of foreigners in the 
economy and demography of the Empire, the discriminatory connotation 
hitherto attached to the Jews' quarter in Constantinople must be modified 
considerably.199 

The picture we gain is one of interdependence, nay, interchangeability 
of occupational and religio-ethnic criteria in the formation of foreigners’ 
quarters across the Golden Horn.200 The colorfully cosmopolitan 
character of the whole district in which these quarters (including that 


197 See above, 49 ff., esp. 51. 

1981 shall return to discuss the problem in the framework of my forthcoming 
“Jews in Byzantium" (from the post-Heraclian period til] the. Crusades). 

199 Such a modification is already evident in the last work of J. Starr. In his Jews in 
the Byz. Empire (1939y he listed, as customary, the Jewish quarter of Constantinople 
among those “most common characteristics of Jewish life in the Diaspora for the 
past two thousand years, . . . for which the Venetians coined tne term ghetto" (p. 43). 
With his usual caution and restraint Starr added, however, that “it is, indeed, difficult 
to discriminate in Roman and early medieval times" between cases of “obligatory 
and voluntary segregation." 

The same line of presentation is continued in Starr's Romania. There again more 
than once the Jewish quarter in Constantinople is designated as a "ghetto" (p. 25). 
Apparently, however, the text of the book was prepared by Starr many years before 
its publication in 1949; for, indeed, in the footnotes, which were undoubtedly rewritten 
after 1945 (as follows from the bibliographical entries), Starr seems to have adopted 
the new view which “has subsequently been suggested on excellent grounds" (p. 33, 
note 1). 

This new view was first expounded by Professor Salo W. Baron, in his The Jewish 
Community (1942); see below, note 213. In 1945, Lopez presented the problem in 
the same vein when discussing "Silk Industry in the Byz. Empire;" cf. notes 213-14, 
below. 

200 On these quarters see Bratianu, Recherches sur le commerce génois dans la Mer 
Noire au XIIIe siecle, 129 f.; Lopez, "Silk Industry in the Byz. Empire," Speculum, 
XX (1945), 25 ff.; Runciman, “Byzantine Trade and Industry," in The Cambridge 
Economic History, II, 110 f.; and in the different discussions of Byzantine economic 
life on the basis of the Exapyixcy BiBdlov, several of which are frequently referred to 
in the present volume. 
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of the Jews) were located21 and the increasingly intensive shift thither 
of the city’s economic enterprise?0? argue against a ghetto-like conception 
of the Jewish quarter.203 There was, indeed, hardly any odium attached 
to that neighborhood. The much overemphasized report of Benjamin of 
Tudela on the Christian ill-feeling toward the Jews of the quarter, 
on account of the malodorous liquids the Jewish tanners used to spill 
onto the streets,204 has no bearing on the status of the quarter as such.205 
A century later, the self-same section of the city, by then adopted by 
the Genoese, exhaled the same unbearable odor of tanned leather, 
causing undoubtedly no lesser complaints from the afflicted neighbors.206 
In general, however, the quarter impressed both Benjamin and Villhar- 


201 Speaking of the thirteenth-century situation in the district, Bratianu does not 
see much difference between its picturesquely cosmopolitan character then and the 
variety of costumes and ethnic types for which the Galata bridge (connecting that 
district with Istanbul) was famous in modern times. Cf. his Recherches sur le commerce 
génois, 105. 

202 Bratianu, op. cit., 109, 154, and passim. 

203 See above, note 199. 

204 See Benjamin's Sefer Massa'oth, ed. Asher, Hebrew Section, 23 f., Eng. tr., 55 f. 
Cf. further the English translation and comments in Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 
43, 41, 231 (No. 182). For the sake of easy reference, the Hebrew text of Benjamin's 
report from Constantinople is reporduced verbatim below, 144 f., note 221. 

205 One cannot escape the feeling, on careful perusal of Benjamin's paragraph on the 
Jews in the capital, that the traveler received his information from the itmanim shel 
meshi, i.e., the skilled craftsmen manufacturing silk garments. Such information fell on 
favorable ground, for Benjamin shared apparently with many ancient and medieval 
Jews of the upper classes (and with the Jewish Halakhah) an intense bias against the 
tanning profession. He was, on the other hand, genuinely impressed by the skill, 
social standing and high intellectual achievement of the silk garment manufacturers. 
He also sang the praises of their confrères in Thebes: ni abv yy ep m» one nvm 
mon Ph non OAT) IPA PRI POON Ow! 1733 Ay) uten PIRA 503 on PEYR MI 
»bpbiePap NIT PIN» PAR boa ames PRI a. omm bya am ion (ed. Asher, 16 f., 47). 

In fact, Benjamin sometimes refers to the said artisans simply as the Jews (both 
with regard to those in Thebes and those of Constantinople). Thus, when enumerating 
the different groups in the Constantinopolitan community, Benjamin lists, next to the 
scholars and communal leaders, the “craftsmen in silk, many merchants and numerous 
rich men." The tanners are not included. They are referred to in passing only, when 
deploring the difficult situation into which the [above] Jews have allegedly been 
plunged by the annoying practice of the tanners. Benjamin is glad to realize that, 
in spite of the fact that the tanners have provoked the Greeks to “hate the Jews, 
good and bad alike” (the “bad” ones being the tanners, of course), *'they, the Jews 
(hem hay-yehüdim), are rich and good men.” See on it my "In the Footsteps of 
Benjamin of Tudela" (Hebrew), in honor of Professor Y. (F.) Baer. 

On the high social standing of skilled silk craftsmen, as against the low rating of 
the tanner in Jewish society, see the pertinent remarks of Baron, Social and Religious 
History of the Jews, IV, 166 f., 318 f. (notes). 

206 Bratianu, Recherches sur le commerce génois, 106. Bratianu adds that the air of 
Florence in the “Trecento”’ was similarly polluted by the odor of tanned leather. 
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douin by its wealth and beauty,207 and in the thirteenth century the 
Genoese did not consider it beneath their dignity to look up to the place 
as if it were "another Genoa."208 Even at the very time of Benjamin’s 
twelfth-century visit to the local Jews, the quarter was suggested as a 
suitable choice for a Genoese colony; it possibly contained already 
then a considerable Genoese population.209 


On the other hand, evidence is available of scattered Jewish groups all 
over the capital.210 Later generations of Constantinopolitan Jews insis- 
tently argued the existence since Byzantine times of Jewish synagogues, 
cemeteries, and dwellings in various sections of the “God-guarded 
City."?1! There is, indeed, no reason to relegate the wide-range topogra- 
phy of Jewish quarters in Constantinople, as reconstructed by Galanté, 
to a development following the Latin conquest and rule on the Bosporus 
in the thirteenth century.?!? The conclusion cogently commends itself, 
then, that the area which quite naturally impressed Benjamin as the 
Jewish quarter, because of its considerable Jewish population, was 
merely a migrash (the common ground) of a guild or two—the silk 
garment manufacturers’ guild, say, and the guild of the tanners.?!? The 
Jewish denomination of these craftsmen turned the quarter ipso facto, 


207 Starr, Jews in rhe Byz. Empire, 43, 231 (Benjamin); 43, 242 (Villhardouin). See 
also the last quotation from Benjamin in note 205, above. Cf. further Bratianu, op. cit., 
89; Starr, Romania, 25, 33; and below, 148. 

208 Bratianu, Recherches sur le commerce génois, 89 f.; Lopez, Storia delle Colonie 
Genovesi nel Mediterraneo, 287. 

209 Bratianu, op. cit. 

210 See A. Galanté's chapters on "Faubourgs et Quartiers" in both Les Juifs de 
Constantinople sous Byzance, 23 fi., and Histoire de Juifs d' Istanbul, Y, 49 ff. On the 
synagogues in the imperial capital, see the first-cited book, 28 ff., and Histoire des 
Juifs d'Istanbul, 1, 162 ff., as well as the brief extract on Les Synagogues d'Istanbul. 
Cf. further, Rosanes, Dibré Yemé Yisrael be-Thdgarmah, I, 119 ff., 204 ff. 

211 Cf., for instance, the petition submitted to the Sublime Porte in 1694, requesting 
the permission to rebuild the synagogues which were consumed by flames during the 
conquest of Constantinople by the Turks; Galanté, Documents officiels turcs concernant 
les Juifs de Turquie, 51 f., and Les Juifs de Constantinople sous Byzance, 31. Incidentally, 
among the destroyed synagogues there was one which originally belonged to the 
textile guild. Cf. Galanté's comment, Documents, 51, note 3. 

212 This seems to be the procedure adopted by Starr, Romania, 25 f.: "At the time of 
the Latins' entry [1204] the Jewish population was not permitted to reside in the 
capital, but only in a designated quarter. . . . Following the Latin interlude (for which 
there are no data on the subject), we find Jews residing on both sides of the Golden 
Horn, in various parts of the city proper." A full-scale discussion of the problem 
cannot, of course, be included in this connection. See above, note 198. 

213 Cf. Baron, The Jewish Community, I, 365 (the reference in Starr, Romania, 
33, note 1, should be corrected accordingly!). “The continued developnemt of the 
guild system in the Byzantine Empire [says Professor Baron] . . . , inevitably stimulated 
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through the already-mentioned characteristic interplay of religio-ethnic 
and professional factors, into a Jewish neighborhood par excellence. 


THE PROBLEM OF JEWISH RESIDENCE 


Much as with other groups, these guilds, too, were denied, for reasons 
of occupational-administrative control, the right of organized residence 
in other sections of the capital.2!4 Vague reminiscences of anti-Jewish 
restrictions in the far-off past215 and the daily nuisance of trips across 
the waters into the city’s markets2!6 may have imparted to the twelfth- 
century stranger from Spain a sense of actual segregation. All this does 
not indicate in any way the absence of other Jewish guilds and individuals 
elsewhere in the capital, with whom Benjamin failed to come in 
contact. Nor does it point to a forced or voluntary concentration of all 
Constantinopolitan Jewry in one quarter alone or even prove the solely 
Jewish character of the specific quarter which Benjamin did visit. 


the Jews to organize along occupational lines. ... Such [Jewish corporations] are, 
indeed, clearly implied in Benjamin of Tudela’s description of the Jewish craftsmen 
in Constantinople and elsewhere in the Balkans.” Cf. further his Social and Religious 
History of the Jews, IV, 171 (and note 24). 

See also Lopez, "Silk Industry in the Byz. Empire," Speculum, XX (1945), 24 ff. 
Lopez, who dates the Book of the Prefect carly in the tenth century, finds no mention 
there of Jewish guilds. He assumes that the Comneni dynasty “bestowed official 
tolerance, if not full recognition, to a Jewish guild" (p. 24). See, however, my 
excursus below, 176 f., note 28. 

For a later period see Starr, Romania, 28 ff., esp. 30. 

214 This is how I understand Benjamin's statement (see below, note 221, and our 
English quotation on p.146) that "the Jews do not live among them [i.e., among the 
Greeks] inside the city, for they have been transferred to the other side of the Strait." 
Such restrictions were part of an established pattern governing the privileges of 
foreign merchant colonies. Benjamin's misleading usage of the term “the Jews" (this 
is the correct translation of the text, and not just “Jews,” as in Starr!) is in keeping 
with the tenor of the whole passage the way it was explained above, note 205; he had 
mainly the members of the silk garment manufacturers’ guild in mind. 

215 The expulsion of the Jews from Constantinople has often been postulated in 
connection with the confiscation of a Jewish synagogue in the Copper Market (xaÀxo- 
mpateia) in the time of Theodosius II (434-35). Cf., for instance, Krauss, Studien zur 
byz.-jüd. Geschichte, 80; Rosanes, Dibre Yemé Yisrael be-Thógarmah, I, 204; Starr, 
“Byzantine Jewry on the Eve of the Arab Conquest (565—638)," Journal of the Palestine 
Oriental Society, XV (1935), 281 and note 4. Relying on H. Leclercq (in Dictionaire 
d'Archéologie et de Liturgie, ed. F. Cabrol, II, 1393 f.), Starr emphasizes the extreme 
congestion from which the capital was suffering at that time. Cf. also Starr's Jews in 
the Byz. Empire, 43. 

This view was subjected most recently to sober reevaluation by Baron, Social and 
Religious History of the Jews, YII (2nd ed.), 232 f., note 10, and refuted on both factual 
‘and methodological grounds. 

216 Cf. Benjamin’s Itinerary, as quoted in Hebrew in note 221, below, and in English, 
p. 146. See further below, 172. 
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As elsewhere, the external history of the Karaites of Constantinople 
is identical with that of the general Jewish community, no matter in 
what section of the city they lived.217 It is fair to assume that, just as 
they are mentioned alongside the Rabbanites in what was presented 
as the “Jewish quarter” beyond the waters,218 so they were to be found 
occupying houses and plying their trade and craft alongside other 
Rabbanite groups, whatever their topographical location in or around 
the imperial capital. In fact, if there is any merit to the interesting folk- 
etymology which derives the later place-name Qarakóy (—Black Village), 
on the Galata waterfront, from Qaraykéy (i.e., Karaite Village), we 
shall have been given an example of a popular recollection of Karaite 
settlement beyond the alleged confines of the original Jewish quarter.219 


These findings are, of course, decisive for the evaluation of the 
juridical, social and economic status of the Jew, whether Rabbanite 
or Karaite, in Middle Byzantine Constantinople. They also will have 
to be taken in consideration when an attempt is made to estimate the 
numerical strength of the capital’s Jewish population, including the 
Karaites therein.22? They are however, of little assistance in the 
reconstruction of daily life in the Jewish quarters. So far as the actual 
picture of Constantinopolitan Jewish life is concerned, the well-known 
description of the Jewish quarter across the Golden Horn, as offered by 
Benjamin in his Jtinerary, has no peer.22! A partial description it is—so it 


217 On the Karaites of Constantinople see Galanté, Les Juifs de Constantinople 
sous Byzance, 59 f.; idem, Histoire des Juifs d'Istanbul, II, 176 ff. Galanté’s main 
contribution is in his familiarity with the scene and in the topographic (and, later, 
also communal) details he supplies. 

218 See below, 146, and note 232. 

219 See on it Galanté, Les Juifs de Constantinople sous Byzance, 59; idem, Histoire 
des Juifs d'Istanbul, II, 176 f. (Cf., however, in the same work, I, 50, note 1, where 
the suggestion is made that Qarakóy could be derived perhaps from the family-name 
of the sixteenth-century Jewess Esther Kyra.) See further Starr, Romania, 26. 

Needless to say, the above etymology is not cited here as proof of Karaite settlement 
in that particular section of Galata. Rather, it is important as an echo of popular remi- 
niscences regarding the spread of Karaites beyond the limited area described by Benja- 
min (and situated in a different part of Galata). 

220 See our discussion of population estimates further in this chapter, 154 ff. 

221 The following is Benjamin's description of the Jewish mügrash outside of 
Constantinople proper (collated from ed. Asher, 23 f., and ed. M. N. Adler, 16 f.; 
reprinted in Dinaburg [Dinur], Yisrael bag-Gólah, II, Bk. 1, 217; Dubnow, Dibre 
Yemé ‘Am ‘Olam, IV, 261 £.; and in several other books of Jewish history): pm 
Ee» STN Bn Tp OR BN Texas 53 (nima pic] amaya [kuypa 543] arian qni nma 
p*5b wo mut quem 35923 ny» ined D TIT Nd nRib mbi» niu qns 7x5 nm5y» Apps mp 
^) BUR) non Tan miis pa aM opa) "ns 732 DRP p^n w3 nnn 2333 "ns 
numm Dri) i050 OP PR TI v3 UU mno» ^0 v0 23 pu 0 omuiw ^n 172 hva 
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follows from the present discussion—characteristic only of a part of 
Constantinople’s Jewry. It depicts, as we have assumed, the rich guild 
of silk garment manufacturers and the guild of tanners; the latter, as 
apparently customary also in the Italian cities, lived close to the textile 
experts, blanketing the neighborhood with the sickening smell of their 
tanning solution.222 Yet, however incomplete and one-sided, Benjamin's 
is the only description available. It supplies, in addition, precious 
(though problematic) population figures, and quotes names and titles 
of local personalities. It, further, allows us a fleeting glimpse into the 
Karaite section of the migrash, briefly alluding to Karaite-Rabbabite 
relations. Finally, it provides us with the only statistical item on the Em- 
pire’s Karaites that is known to date. 
To these last-mentioned data we shall now turn our attention. 


ACROSS THE GOLDEN HORN 


The Karaite section of the migrash formed an integral part of the Jewish 
guilds’ quarter. This was located since the tenth or the eleventh centuries 
(i.e., coinciding with the appearance of the first Karaites in the city) 
in a suburb named Péra or Stenon, across the Golden Horn.?23 The 
adjacent Jewish cemetery probably served both communities.22* 

With the aid of a detail included in the Russian Itinerary of Anthony of 
Novgorod, Starr thought to have fixed the precise area of the Jewish 
quarter as adjoining modern Cassim Pasha.225 One wonders, however, 
to what extent this finding is reliable or even helpful. Cassim Pasha, 
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222 Bratianu, Recherches sur le commerces génois, 106 f. 

223 Cf. A. van Millingen, Byzantine Constantinople, Index, s.v. *Jews;" A. Galanté, 
Histoire des Juifs d'Istanbul, I, 57 f., Il, 176; A. Danon, “The Karaites in European 
Turkey," JQR (N.S), XV (1925), 290, 300; Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 43 (and the 
repesta thereto); idem, Romania, 25 ff. Cf. further Bratianu, Recherches sur le commerce 
génois, esp. 89; Bréhier, La civilisation byzantine, esp. 304; M. Franco, Essai sur 
l'histoire des Israélites de l'Empire ottoman, 22. 

224 The ''Jews' cemetery," across Péra, is mentioned by Nikétas Khoniates in 
reference to the beheading of Andronikos Dukas in 1185; See Starr, Jews in the 
Byz. Empire 239, No. 190. Cf. Danon, op. cit.,; Galanté, Les Juifs de Constantin- 
ople sous Byzance, 26 ff., 60; idem, Histoire des Juifs d'Istanbul, 1, 176, 181; idem, 
Documents officiels turcs, 60 ff. 

225 Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 43, 240 (No. 191). 
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Péra and Galata form, strictly speaking, three contiguous boroughs, 
Péra being situated on a hill which, on one side, dominates Cassim Pasha 
(on the Golden Horn) and, on the other side, overlooks Galata (on the 
Marmara).226 All scholars, however, are unanimous in stressing the 
fluidity of the above names, especially when transmitted by foreign 
travelers.227 

Péra (J7éga)—meaning in Greek “beyond,” “across,” “‘further’’—served 
actually as a general designation of that part of present-day Istanbul 
which faced medieval Constantinople from across the Golden Horn. 
It thus was frequently invoked both with regard to Péra proper (Beyoglu) 
and with regard to Galata. Strangers in particular were apt to confuse 
the two names or use them in their diaries and itineraries interchangeably 
or in a perplexingly vague manner.228 In fact, it is rather problematic 
whether a distinction between Galata and Péra was at all existent in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Some scholars doubt it even with 
regard to the thirteenth century. They would shift the problem from 
topography to linguistics and present “Péra” as the name preferred by 
the Latins, while “Galata” was preferable to the Greeks—both appa- 
rently referring to the same borough.229 

The earliest specific mention of the topographic location of the Karaite 
dwellings there stems from the second half of the twelfth century. It was 
then that the Spanish Jewish traveler, Benjamin of Tudela, visited the 
imperial capital. Marvelling at the magnificence of the great metropolis, 
he noted, we recall, that “the Jews," by which mainly the members of the 
silk garment manufacturers’ guild were intended,?30 


do not live among them [i.e., among the Greeks] inside the city, for they have been 
transferred to the other side of the Strait. .. , and they cannot go out to do business 
with the townspeople except by crossing the sea.... The place in which the Jews 
live is called “Péra,”’23! 


In this quarter, Benjamin noticed, 


there are about two thousand Rabbanite Jews and about five hundred Karaites on 
one side [or: in one section], and between them there is a partition.232 


226 Galanté, Les Juifs de Constantinople sous Byzance, 24. 

227 Bratianu, Recherches sur le commerce génois, esp. 95 f.; Galanté, Histoire des 
Juifs d'Istanbul, I, 57. 

228 Galanté, op. cit. 

229 Schlumberger, Numismatique de l'Orient latin, 448; Lopez, Storia delle Colonie 
Genovesi nel Mediterraneo, 216, note 1. 

230 Cf. above, note 214. 

231 See the references and the Hebrew text, above, note 221. 

232 Cf. the previous note. For the meaning of the Hebrew sad (=side) in our context 
see note 236, below. Cf. also above, 35, note 23, and the discussion of population 
data further in this chapter, 161. 
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The fence or wall separating the Karaite part of the quarter from that 
of the Rabbanites may have been a later addition, the result of unhappy 
experience in partisan quarrels and calendar feuds. Indeed, in a later 
stage of this study an attempt will be made to place that development 
in a context of specific events.233 However, except for the later erection 
of the partition, there is no reason to suppose that the situation 
during the century-and-a-half or two centuries of Karaite history on the 
banks of the Bosporus, prior to Benjamin’s visit, was substantially diffe- 
rent from that which he encountered. 

Indeed, had Benjamin failed to leave a record of this Karaite-Rabbanite 
proximity of dwellings, we should have been forced to presuppose it, 
consistent with the “basic premises" laid down earlier in this volume. 
Moreover, we shall have to assume such proximity also for all other 
localities which contained a Karaite population and of which no similar 
topographic data are available.234 This, in fact, is one of the reasons why 
the non-Jewish observers failed to discern any distinction between the 
different occupants of the Jewish quarter. Accordingly, they refer to it 
always in a general way, such as “the Jewish homes,’’235 “the Jews’ 
quarter,’’236 or the “Juerie.”237 


As neighbors, the Karaites shared the lot of their Rabbanite brethren, 
for better or worse. Thus, their wooden houses, too, were presumably 
consumed by flames in 1077, when the rebel John Bryennius 


hurled fire on the houses stretching from St. Panteleemon to the highest parts of the 
Stenon. The flame caught on and consumed all but a few of the houses. . . . Especially 


233 Cf. below, Chapter VII. See also my “Some Aspects of Karaite-Rabbanite Rela- 
tions in Byzantium on the Eve of the First Crusade," PAAJR, XXIV (1955), 34 ff. 

234 For Attaleia, see Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 44. The Jewish quarter in that 
city is mentioned by Ibn Batüta about the year 1330. It was very likely the same area 
which harbored a Jewish population as early as the eleventh century, when the events 
communicated in the Genizah epistle of 1028 occurred (see above, 46 ff.). Cf. the 
reference in Starr, 186, note to No. 128. There is, again, no reason to ascribe a ghetto- 
like quality to the Attaleian Jewish quarter. On the problem of Jewish dwellings in 
Thessalonica, see below, 149 f. 

235 So Attaleiates (see note 238, below). 


236 See the excerpt from Anthony of Novgorod in Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 240, 
No. 191.It is interesting to note that Anthony uses the same expression that was used 
(in Hebrew) by Benjamin to denote the Jewish quarter. It literally means ''side" 
(po stranye; 1% by), but actually denotes a "section" of the city. Cf. also above, 
note 232. See further Krauss, Studien zur byz.-jiid. Geschichte, 98, note 2. 

237 See the excerpt from Villehardouin in Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 242, No. 
196. The general area, i.e., the Stenon, is called here Estanor. Cf. Galanté, Histoire 
des Juifs d'Istanbul, I, 57. 
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of the Jewish ones, since they were built of wood, none escaped the rush of the 
flames.238 


Twenty-six years later, their dwellings, too, like those of the Rabbanites, 
were turned to shambles when, in the winter of 1203-4, the city was 
subjected to the fury of the soldiers of the Fourth Crusade.239 However, 
before setting the ''Juerie" aflame, the invaders had enough time to 
realize that it was a “mult bone vile et mult riche.''240 


ON EUROPEAN SOIL 


No definitive data are available on the existence of a Karaite community 
in the second-largest city of the Empire and the greatest Byzantine 
commercial center on European soil, Thessalonica.24! Nevertheless, we 
shall be justified in interpreting the scanty general references at our 
disposal as indirectly pointing to the fact that Karaites did take advantage 
of the new commercial possibilities in that area.242 


Scholars generally agree that Tobias ben Eliezer, the Rabbanite 
homilist and anti-Karaite polemicist from Castoria,24? was present in 
Thessalonica in the last decade of the eleventh century.244 It was there 
that he might have come in personal contact with the Karaites. This 


238 Cf. the account of Attaleiates as excerpted in English translation by Starr, Jews 
in the Byz. Empire, 202, No. 150. 

239 Cf, Start, Romania, 25. 

240 So Villehardouin (cf. note 237, above). 


241 On that city see Ch. Diehl, Les grands problèmes de l'histoire byzantine, 10 f., 108; 
Runciman, Romanus Lecapenus, 24; idem, Byzantine Civilization, 205 f.; idem, in 
Cambridge Economic History, II, 97 f.; Bréhier, La civilisation byzantine, 136 f. Cf. 
also the basic works of O. Tafrali, Topographie de Théssalonique, and Théssalonique 
au quatorziéme siécle. 


242 The most important economic enterprise of Thessalonica was the annual St. 
Demetrius fair, when Russian merchants also would visit the city. Indeed, in a text 
published by Mann and thought by him to be referring to Thessalonica (Texts and 
Studies, T, 45 fT. ; cf. also II, 287), Jewish merchants from Russia are explicitly mentioned. 
Cf. also Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 182 ff., No. 125. Starr (184, 243) suggested, 
however, that the capital rather than Thessalonica was the scene of that Karaite-Rab- 
banite feud. See more on the problem later on in this study (Chapter VID and in my 
essay in PAAJR, XXIV (1955), 33 ff. 

243 On Tobias ben Eliezer, see especially Chapters VI-VIII of the present study. 


244 Cf. Mann, “Messianic Movements in the Time of the Early Crusades” (Hebrew), 
Hatteküfah, XXIII (1925), 256, note 6; idem, Texts and Studies, I, 46, II, 287; Starr, 
Jews in the Byz. Empire, 208, under (e). There is no proof, however, that Tobias ben 
Eliezer settled permanently in Thessalonica, nor even that he resided there at regular 
intervals. The text at hand is associated with the well-known messianic movement of 
1096. We have no inkling of the Karaites' share in that movement. 
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encounter might have prompted him to take issue with them on 
standard matters of Law in his midrashic commentary on the Bible.245 

The fact that Benjamin of Tudela failed to note the existence of 
Karaites in Thessalonica on his visit to the city in the 1160’s does not 
necessarily contradict the above assumption.246 If my understanding of 
Benjamin’s special interest in the silk garment industry, such as he 
manifested in Péra and Thebes, is correct,247 we shall have found the 
key to a solution of the problem. It seems that here, too, as in Constan- 
tinople, Benjamin did not report on all Thessalonican Jewry but on 
Thessalonica’s Jewish silk garment manufacturers’ guild, apparently 
the third-largest Jewish establishment of its kind in the Empire. Again, 
as in Constantinople, the question is closely related to that of Jewish 
dwellings in the city. 

It has been stressed frequently that the Jews were not restricted to 
residence in a specific section of Thessalonica. This we learn from the 
query addressed to the patriarch of Constantinople by Eustathius, some 
time after the latter was called upon to occupy the patriarchal see of 
Thessalonica in 1175. Eustathius complains that "the Hebrews were 
permitted to spread out" all over the city.248 Now, although the new 
patriarch appears to be surprised by such practice, the practice itself 
was a matter of fact to his interlocutors. It does not even seem to 
have been of recent date; Eustathius attributes its development to “the 
incumbency of the saintly patriarchs who preceded" him (and not to 


245 See Chapters VI-VIII, below, and, briefly, above, 33 f. 

246 The following text is collated from ed. Asher, 18 f., and ed. Adler, 13 (compare 
also, e.g, in Dinaburg [Dinur], Yisrael Bag-Gélah, Il, Bk. 1, 216, or, in English 
version, in Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 230): bya v» wm ...bpmbo] v5 .. 00m 
T mmn oen by amen ow bi Daan amn vin Skew ^ 332 pe) oT prn owes nem TRA 
sgan nRa tpornn bm prim by nda avi bean ^m mtb ^m ann naw ^ Jona. CË. further, 
Tafrali, Théssalonique au quatorziéme siécle, 17 f., 39 f.; J. Nehama, Histoire des 
Israélites de Salonique, I, 74-88, esp. 86 f.; I. S. Emmanuel, Histoire des Israélites de 
Salonique, 1, 26; idem, Gedole Salóniki be- Dórotham, 2 f. (Introd.). 

For later periods in Thessalonican Jewish history, cf. Starr, Romania, 77 ff.; Rosanes, 
Dibré Yemé Yisrael be-Thógarmah, 1, 126 ff.; Tafrali, Théssalonigue au quatorzième 
siécle, 86; idem, Topographie de Théssalonique, 130; the books of Emmanuel and 
Nehama listed above; P. Charanis, “A Note on the Population and Cities of the 
Byzantine Empire in the Thirteenth Century,” The Joshua Starr Memorial Volume, 
esp. 140 f.; F. Dólger, “Zur Frage des jüdischen Anteils an der Bevölkerung Thessalo- 
nikas im XIV. Jahrhundert,” The Joshua Starr Memorial Volume, 129 ff.; M. S. Good- 
blatt, Jewish Life in Turkey in the XVIth Century, 8 ff. 

247 See above, 141, note 205. 

248 Cf. the English excerpt in Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 237 (No. 184), and 
Starr's comments there, 43 f. See further Tafrali, Théssalonique au quatorzième siècle, 
40, note 1. 
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his immediate predecessor). In fact, even Eustathius himself was aroused 
to action not so much by the sight of the Jews’ omnipresence in the city 
as, rather, by the fact that they had occupied Christian houses which 
were "decorated with religious pictures.”’249 

In the light of the above and of our previous discussion regarding 
Constantinopolitan Jewry, the five hundred Jews listed by Benjamin for 
Thessalonica hardly constitute the sum total of the city’s Jewish popula- 
tion. Rather, they form a group which had all the earmarks of a guild 
or of a government-controlled organization "engaged in the manufacture 
of silken garments."250 Headed by a royal appointee?5! and subjected 
to the status of galüth, i.e., of an alien colony,?53? they most probably 
were concentrated, much as were their counterparts in Péra, in a common 
migrash, with the customary privileges and restrictions. It is in that 
migrash also that Benjamin apparently visited the artisans and their 
leaders and received from them the information he inscribed in his 
Itinerary. 

Thus, if there were any Karaites in Thessalonica—and, though 
we have no clear-cut evidence for it, the assumption is most plausible— 
they apparently, for one reason or other, were not members in the silk 
garment manufacturers’ guild. Accordingly, they also did not live in the 
special borough allotted to the guild (and visited by Benjamin), but 
spread out, with other Jews of different trades and professions, over 
various parts of the city.253 


ADRIANOPOLITAN ORIGINS 


Another hub of European Byzantine commerce was Adrianople, the 
city which was to became the most important and most creative center 


249 Starr, op. cit., 237. 

250 See the Hebrew text above, note 246. Cf. also Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 17,29. 

251 See the text, note 246, and the comments of Starr, op. cit., 40. 

252 The term galāth in our context as well as in Benjamin's report from Péra (note 
221) does not, so it seems, mean "Exile" but “the status of aliens." This is also the 
interpretation of Starr who translates "restrictions" (in Thessalonica) and "alien 
status" (in Péra). Cf. Jews in the Byz. Empire, 230 and 231. See, however, Baron, 
Social and Religious History of the Jews (2nd ed.), III, 195. 

253 The fact, noticed by Baron (Social and Religious History of the Jews, V, 273), 
that “remarkably there was nota single Karaite in Salonica... during the early sixteenth 
century" needs, of course, anexplanation. Such an explanation will be attempted in my 
future “History of the Karaites in Turkey, Russia and Poland," against the background 
of the unique growth of Jewish Salonica at the expense of (and in rivalry with) Jewish 
Constantinople in which the Karaites were concentrated. At any rate, I hardly think 
that Professor Baron called upon this sixteenth-century development as proof of the 
nonexistence of Karaites in Thessalonica 400 years earlier. 
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of Karaism during the period of Ottoman consolidation, prior to the 
Turkish conquest of Constantinople.254 Well known for its market 
of textiles, the city of Adrianople was a much frequented goal and 
transit point of the medieval merchant, especially since the thirteenth- 
century ascendency of the Genoese traders from Péra.255 


Unfortunately, the city did not lie in the path of any of the twelfth- or 
thirteenth-century Jewish traveler-authors (such as Benjamin, or Petahyah 
of Regensburg, or al-Harizi) who would have otherwise enriched, each in 
his own way and degree of reliability, our knowledge of contemporaneous 
Jewish life there. The fact is that organized Jewish life in Adrianople is 
attested to already in the Early Byzantine times; incomparably better 
knownis the later development of local Jewry, when Adrianople served 
(from 1361 to 1453) as capital of the young Ottoman Sultanate.256 
However, not a single mention of Adrianople Jews has so far been 
yielded by any of the sources dealing with the Middle and Late Byzantine 
periods.257 


Now, there is hardly any justification, the changing political fortunes 
of the place notwithstanding, for postulating a break in the continuity of 
Adrianopolitan Jewry from Justinian to Murad. The perseverance in the 
city, well into modern Turkish times, of a Greek-speaking Rabbanite 
community center following the Byzantine (Romaniote) synagogue rite 
of the “Gregos,” and the prevalence, to this day, of local Jewish family- 
names which are plainly of Greek origin give ample proof of such 
continuity.258 The same is true of the local Karaite group, even after it 


254On the ‘“Adrianopolitan school" in Karaite legal thought, with particular 
emphasis on the fifteenth-century Bashyachi family, see my ‘‘Bashyachi,” in Enyiklo- 
pedyah ‘Ivrith (Enc. Hebraica), IX, esp. 960 f. 

255 Cf, Bratianu, Recherches sur le commerce génois, 119. 


256 See on the community of Adrianople and its history, A. Danon, in the Jewish 
Enc., I, 213b-215b; Assaf-Benayahü, in Ersiklopedyah ‘Ivrith, Y, 565-68. The legendary 
blood libel connected with the name of the city must be dated some time in the Late 
Byzantine period. Starr (Jews in the Byz. Empire, 235) was inclined to attribute it 
to Latin influence after 1204, 

On the early Ottoman period see Rosanes, Dibré Yemé Yisrael be-Thégarmah, 
I, 5, 12, 14, and passim. 

257 Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 235, suggested that “the absence of any reference 
to Adrianople befor 1361 may be merely accidental.” 

258 Danon, in Jewish Enc., I, esp. 213b f. Danon offers examples of family-names 
and of common names in use among Adrianopolitan Jewry; they are obviously a 
residue of the Byzantine period. See on it, in general Rosanes, Dibré Yeme Yisrael 
be-Thógarmah, Y, 209 ff. and 216 ff., where a glossary is given. On the Romaniote rite 
(Mahazór Romania), see Rosanes, op. cit., 206 ff.; Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 65 ff. 
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was transferred by the sultan’s order of 1455 from Adrianople to 
Constantinople :259 the Graeco-Karaite jargon remained unimpaired 
despite the unusually close social and spiritual rapprochement between 
the Adrianopolitan Karaites and the early fifteenth-century Sephardic 
immigrants to Turkey. This persistence of the Graeco-Karaite is 
especially striking when compared with the fast and complete victory of 
Ladino over the dialects spoken earlier by Byzantino-Turkish Rabba- 
nites.260 It shows Karaism's deep roots in the Byzantine Greek 
environment and a pre-Turkish date of the movement in Adrianople.261 

In short: The spread of Karaism into Adrianople, some time before 
the Turkish advance in Europe, may be taken for granted. It is quite 
plausible to postulate that the close commercial relations on the Péra- 
Adrianople line in general,262 involving also Jewish (Rabbanite and 
Karaite) merchants, played a growing role in the process. This brings to 
mind the even busier traffic between Péra and Caffa (in the Crimea), 
which similarly may have had a share in the growth of Karaism in the 
Crimean Peninsula.263 


GEOGRAPHIC EXPANSION 


We have pointed so far to the existence of Karaite communities in nine 
or ten cities within the boundaries of the Byzantine Empire and to 


259 See on it Mann, Texts and Studies, IL, 292, note 15, and the sources offered 
there. Thus, owing to Mehmet II's policy .of repopulating the desolated capital on 
the Bosporus, the center of Karaite life shifted back to Constantinople. 

260 See on it below, 196. 

261 This is not the opinion of Mann, Texts and Studies, II, 292. Mann assumes that 
the Adrianople Karaite community came into being after the conquest of the city by 
the Turks: “In common with the Rabbanites, the Karaites must have left persecuting 
Byzantium for the part of the Balkans under the rule of the more tolerant Turks.” 
Without entering into a discussion of the factual basis and the merits of the “persecu- 
tion argument" versus, say, the economic incentive in settling in the capital of the 
young Sultanate, the objection must be made that we have no proof of such large-scale 
exodus as supposed by Mann. Nor is, for instance, Mordecai Comtino, who had to 
leave Constantinople and settle in Adrianople, so happy about it. Cf. the complaint 
in his commentary on Ibn Ezra's Yesód Mord: sperm va miss pwa maga. At 
any rate, all signs point to the prior existence of organized Karaite life in Adrianople 
in a Byzantine environment. It goes without saying that, following the rise of the city 
to political and economic importance under the Ottomans, the Karaite center, much 
like that of the Rabbanites, must have correspondingly grown in importance and 
numbers. 

262 See above, note 255. 

263 On the Péra-Caffa line see, e.g., Bratianu, Recherches sur le commerce génois, 
113 ff. The hereby suggested thesis on the interdependence of the growth of Crimean 
Karaism and the Péra commerce will be discussed in my projected “History of the 
Karaites in Turkey, Russia and Poland.” There also the role of Adrianopolitan 
Karaism will be analyzed at greater length, 
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their settlement in adjoining Armenia. Whether any Karaites settled 
in other localities on imperial soil is, of course, a matier for conjec- 
ture. Indeed, since the latest of the three Genizah documents mentioned 
above264—the letter written by Tobias ben Moses of Constantinople 
some time prior to 1048—proudly refers to “all the communities in the 
Land of Edom [=Byzantium], whether near or far,'?9 the impression 
js gained that before 1048 there were many more Karaite groups orga- 
nized in the Empire besides those of Attaleia, Cyprus, Constantinople, 
Nicomedia, Amaseia(?), Adrianople(?), Thessalonica, Gangra (Gagry?), 
Trebizond and Edessa. There is, however, no way of identifying them 
on the basis of sources presently available.266 

Considering the general paucity of information pertinent to Byzantine 
Karaite history, the absence of source material on the subject is, of 
course, not decisive. Neither, for that matter, does the silence of the 
Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela, our chief record of population data 
for Byzantium, prove anything with regard to existence or nonexistence 
of Karaites in smaller localities. As already noted, this record lists only 
the sectarian communities of Constantinople and Cyprus. Its failure to 
include the lesser Karaite settlements, too, comes almost as no surprise. 
After all, it fails also to mention Karaites when reporting on Thessa- 
lonica, where their presence was very probable; nor does it cite Attaleia 
at all, although the existence of Karaite and Rabbanite groups there is 
a proven fact.?° 


264 Cf. Chapter I of this study, 51 ff., and the notes thereto. 

265 See above, 53, note 71. 

266 [n his recent report of a visit to the present-day Karaite community of Istanbul 
(Constantinople), S. Szyszman takes it for granted that “Asia Minor and the Balkans 
harbored in the past a great number of flourishing Karaite communities, established 
in approximately eighty (!) localities." He has it on the authority of I. Yefeth- 
Hacar who read about it in the Sefer Zikkaron (2 Memorial Book) of the Istanbul 
community. This MS, however, once preserved in the local Karaite synagogue, was 
taken to Cairo by the chief of the community, Abraham Kohen, on his appointment 
to spiritual leadership of the Karaites in the Egyptian capital. The fate of the MS 
since Kohen's death (in 1933) remains unknown. Szyszman's efforts during his visit to 
Cairo in 1953 to find clues to Kohen's library were of no avail. Cf. his "Communauté 
Karaite d'Istamboul," VT, VI (1956), 310. 

It is obvious that so long as no documents are available to support the figures given 
orally (though, no doubt, with the best of intention and sincerity) by the local leaders, 
our appraisal of the population strength of Byzantine Karaism must remain cautious. 
Moreover, there is no indication whatsoever that the said Memorial Book dealt with 
the early (i.e., Byzantine) phase of the movement. Rather, it stands to reason that the 
Turkish period alone was covered, and possibly only the relatively modern part thereof. 

267 Cf. Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 234 f., Excursus E, for a list of communities 
not visited by Benjamin of Tudela. Benjamin did. not visit Asia Minor at all. 
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The inadequacy of Benjamin’s Itinerary as guide to the geographical 
expansion of Karaism on Byzantine soil is matched by its inadequacy as 
a record of the numerical strength of Byzantine Karaite population at 
the end of the sect’s formative process in Byzantium. In the first place, 
Benjamin neglected to include whole provinces in his Byzantine itine- 
rary; he has failed thus to visit seven out of the ten localities which we 
have listed above as containing Karaite populations. Of the remaining 
three localities, to be sure, he mentioned specifically merely two as 
seats of Karaite colonies. Further, Benjamin appended actual population 
figures to as many as twenty-five out of the twenty-eight communities 
he visited. However, he cared to register a figure for only one of the 
two Karaite groups which he has mentioned. Last but not least: even that 
single figure (of 500), offered for the Karaite group in Constantinople, 
hardly reflected the sum total of the Karaite inhabitants in the imperial 
capital. Rather, as we assumed earlier in this chapter, it denoted merely 
the Karaite guild-membership concentrated in one migrash in the Péra 
suburb; the number of other Karaites in the city as a whole was not 
disclosed.268 

Now, the above comments do not intend to detract from the impor- 
tance of this one and only statistical entry which the Spaniard's travelogue 
has contributed to our knowledge of Byzantine Karaism. Its very avail- 
ability, its uniqueness and its dealing with the Empire's capital, in which 
the largest Jewish (Rabbanite and Karaite) community was located, 
become even more precious when compared with the absence of such 
information from, say, Fustàát-Cairo, the capital of Egypt and the seat 
of that country's largest and richest Karaite community.26° Moreover, 
Benjamin’s statistical item from Péra may serve as key to comparative 
inquiries. Through it the opportunity is afforded to gauge the relative 
standing of Karaism in the Constantinopolitan Jewish society and 
to measure the position of the Karaite community on the Bosporus 
against the numerical strength of her sectarian sister-communities in 
the Islamic world of that time. Such comparisons will eventually help 


268 Cf. the discussion above, 144. 

269 While reporting the total of Rabbanite Jewish taxpayers in Fustaf-Cairo (see 
below, note 291), Benjamin failed to register the number of Karaites there or, for that 
matter, their very existence in the Egyptian capital. Characteristically, with all the 
wealth of documents concerning Egyptian Jewry and the Karaites in its midst, the 
earliest actual figure of Karaites as compared with the number of their Rabbanite 
compatriots in Egypt belongs to the late fifteenth century. It is then (1488) that ‘Obadyah 
of Bertinoro found in the Egyptian capital 150 Karaite families out of a total of 700 
Jewish families. See the references below, 162, notes 291-93. 
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shape a general impression, whatever its worth, regarding the approxi- 
mate number of all Karaite inhabitants in the Byzantine Empire. 


BENJAMIN'S STATISTICS—A CRITIQUE 


The proper utilization of the Jtinerary—even of one single figure therein— 
demands, of course, of the student to take a stand on the oft-discussed 
problems arising from the peculiarities of the text. These problems pertain 
to four aspects of the value of Benjamin's figures: 

a) their textual value—considering the many statistical disparities 
caused by variants in the extant manuscripts of the travelogue; 

b) their numerical value—i.e., regarding whether these figures denote 
total numbers of souls, taxpayers alone, a total of families, or, finally, 
any and all of the three categories used intermittently, depending on the 
country and circumstances ; 

c) their statistical value—i.e., whether they are Benjamin’s own 
computations, the estimates of communal leaders or of informants 
in a position to know, figures taken from taxpayers’ rolls and com- 
munity lists, or, sometimes, wild guesses of enthusiastic (yet incom- 
petent) interlocutors; and 

d) the evidential value of hearsay data—i.e., regarding the extent to 
which the information collected by Benjamin on localities which he did 
not visit personally may be at all reliable.270 

Now, the first and the fourth points have little bearing on the Byzantine 
scene. So far as the paragraphs on the Jewry of Byzantium are concerned, 
we encounter (except for one case) no serious flaws in the textual trans- 
mission of the Itinerary, such as are known, for instance, with regard to 
figures in the passages on Cairo, Aleppo, Jerusalem or Baghdad.??! Nor 
do we have to exert our energy on sifting unduly exaggerated hearsay 
evidence. On the contrary! Would that Benjamin had had the curiosity, 
when deciding (or being compelled) to skirt Asia Minor on his travels, 

270 The merits and demerits of Benjamin’s statistics have been discussed back 
and forth by practically all students of the Middle ages. Most recently, the problems 
have been reviewed anew by Baron, when discussing population data of the various 
Jewish medieval communities. See, for instance, in his Social and Religious History 
of the Jews, III, 322 f., note 29. Cf. also earlier, Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 35, 
and the works of Andréadés cited below, 158; note 277. 

7 The Adler edition of the Itinerary has the figuer 7000 for Cairo; the Asher 
edition reads 2000. A similar disparity can be noticed with regard to Aleppo: 5000 
(Adler) and 1500 (Asher). Well known is the disparity regarding Jerusalem, where 
the Hebrew letter daleth (possessing the numerical connotation of 4) was easily corrup- 


ted to resh (standing for 200), See on it the comments of Baron, Social and Religious 
History of the Jews, IIT, 284, note 48, IV, 297, note 32. The Baghdad story is one of 
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to ask his hosts in Péra and on the Aegean Islands about their fellow 
Jews on the Asiatic shore! Would that he had included some hearsay 
information on Anatolian communities! Scholars would then be able, 
with due caution, to dispel the darkness enveloping Jewish life in that 
great Peninsula which, according to our reconstruction, was in the 
generations preceding Benjamin the scene of decisive population move- 
ments and which undoubtedly still harbored in his own time a consider- 
able Karaite population. Lamentably, no such hearsay evidence is offered 
by the Spanish traveler for the Anatolian or any other Byzantine com- 
munities. 

On the other hand, the problem which is equally crucial for the 
population estimates of Byzantine Jewry (including the Karaites in its 
midst) as well as, say, of the eastern communities is that pertaining to 
the numerical and statistical value of Benjamin’s figures. The solution of 
that twin problem, one way or the other, must perforce change radically 
the supposed number, import, and outlook of the Jewries in question. 
Since the present inquiry is limited to merely one segment of Byzantine 
Jewish population, no full-length discussion of the matter is warranted 
in this connection. Suffice it to suggest here some general notions on 
the subject, deferring the full documentation to my projected study 
of Byzantine Jewry as a whole.272 


BENJAMIN'S STATISTICS—RULES OF COMPUTATION 


He who cares to follow the diligent traveler from Tudela on his unusual 
journey and to observe him, time and time again, in his even more 
unusual and praiseworthy effort to secure data on his fellow Jews across 
the then-known world, cannot escape the impression that the main 
basis for Benjamin’s population estimates in countries he visited perso- 
nally was information which he received from fairly well informed 
local leaders. Of course, he may have (and often did) form his own 
opinion on the size and character of a community, and may have deve- 
loped some ancillary methods of his own to evaluate a communal 
situation. This was especially possible during a prolonged stay in one 
locality or when in a small community he could meet practically the 
whole adult male population in the synagogue. On the other hand, too 


the omission of a single consonant (mém, denoting 40), which made all the the difference 
between 1000 and 40,000; see Baron, op. cit., III, 276 f., note 32, 284, note 48. 
Benjamin's Byzantine figures are, in my opinion, suspect only with regard to Chios. 
Cf. below, 158, note 277. 
272 See above, 140, note 198. 
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short a stopover in a city may have caused him to accept overcredulously 
some utterly unreliable guesses from the mouth of accidental Levantine 
interlocutors. 

By and large, however, the figures which Benjamin registered in his 
Itinerary were not of his own computation but those supplied to him by 
official and, on the whole, reliable communal sources. Obviously, 
the primary criteria by which Benjamin’s official informants arrived 
at these figures were those underlying community censuses in their 
countries; they would vary, accordingly, from regime to regime, from 
East to West. No common yardstick is applicable to all the Jewish 
communities which Benjamin visited, those living in the Islamic envi- 
ronment and those living under Christian rule. 

Taxation—or, more precisely, capitation tax (jizya) imposed on 
able-bodied males—was the basic criterion for the census of ‘‘infidel’’ 
population in Muslim lands. Hence, the figures which Benjamin procured 
from local leaders or institutions in the Islamic world denote, without 
doubt, the adult males who were registered in the capitation tax rolls. 
Such constituted, as a rule, about one-third of the community; it is, 
therefore, customary to multiply the given figures by three in order to 
obtain the total estimate of souls for the whole community.273 Not so 
in Byzantium. The still-unsolved problem of Jewish taxation will be 
briefly reviewed in the next chapter.274 Whatever the solution, even the 
tax called in Byzantium kephalétión, meaning capitation tax, was, unlike 
the jizya, a family tax. Hence, wherever taxation was the criterion for the 
figures supplied to Benjamin by local Byzantine Jewish leaders, the given 
number must be multiplied by five, the customary average for a family, 
in order to reflect the total of souls in the community.275 The same 
procedure is correct with regard to those largest localities (such as 
Thebes, Thessalonica and Constantinople) in which we have assumed 
Benjamin's contact with the leadership of a guild rather than of the total 
Jewish population in the place.276 There, too, the figure denoting guild- 
members must be multiplied by five, to include their families in the 
count. In such cases, however, we shall have to supplement the total 


273 Cf, Strauss [Ashtor], Téledoth hay-Yehudim be-Misrayim we-Süryah, I, 33. 
Of course, in small communities, the simplest method was that of estimating the 
number of males assembled in the synagogue. Benjamin may have, indeed, used 
sometimes this method. In that case, too, the multiplication by three is a fairly correct 
way of reaching the total of souls in the community. 

274 See below, 182 ff. 

275 Baron, Social and Religious History of the Jews, IIL, 323, note 29. 

276 See above, 140 ff., 150. 
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by an additional estimate of those Jews in the given city who were not 
members of the said guilds.277 


According to the above-set rules of computation, the total of 8700 
(in round figures), which is obtained by adding up the individual numbers 
registered by Benjamin for twenty-five localities in European and 
Insular Byzantium, will yield, when multiplied by five, a total of some 


277 Tt is to be noted, however, that Andréadés, who pioneered in Byzantine popula- 
tion studies in general and contributed significantly also to the elucidation of Jewish 
population data in the Empire, considered Benjamin’s figures as denoting the total 
number of souls. Cf. his important studies, such as “Sur Benjamin de Tudéle,” Byzan- 
tinische Zeitschrift, XXX (1930), 458 ff. ; "The Jews in the Byzantine Empire," Economic 
History, Ul (1934), esp. 4 f. Cf. further his "Les Juifs et le fisc dans l'Empire byzantin," 
Mélanges Charles Diehl, I, esp. 24 f.; and “La population de l'Empire byzantin,” 
in Bulletin de institut Archéologique Bulgare, TX (1935), 117 ff. (presented to the 
Byzantine Congress in Sofia, 1934). Cf. Baron’s critique of Andréadés’ opinion, in 
Social and Religious History of the Jews, III, 322 f., note 29. Baron stresses the fact 
that such “a low estimate of the [Byzantine] Jewish population runs counter to all 
other known facts.” 


Andréadés was followed by Starr, Jews in the Byzantine Empire, 35 f., who even 
surpassed the former in his caution regarding the total estimate of Byzantine Jewry 
(see note 279, below). Starr was especially impressed by Andréadés' argument from the 
situation in Chios. The eleventh-century imperial charters, assigning the revenues from 
the kephalétién (capitation tax) of the Chios Jews to the Nea Moné monastery, specifi- 
cally registered a tota! of fifteen families on the island (Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 
197 f., No. 143, 200 f., No. 174, 202 f., No. 151, and notes). However, one century 
later, Benjamin reported there a figure of 400. "Taking this as a general total [so 
runs the argument], it represents a fourfold increase, in itself rather unusual, and the 
tise becomes absolutely incredible if the number be taken to denote families. Hence, 
barring a textual or other irregularity, we must view Benjamin's figures as estimates 
of the entire number of Jewish souls." 


Now, the above objections are, indeed, well taken. A twenty-seven-fold increase 
in a matter of one century is undoubtedly out of question. But so is, after all, also 
the increase by five-and-a-half which will have to be assumed if one is to agree with 
Andréadés and Starr (dividing 400 by 75, i.e., by the total of Jewish souls on eleventh- 
century Chios [15 x 5). As quoted before, Starr himself felt that even his minimum 
calculation is ‘in itse!f rather unusual" and that the possibility of ‘‘a textual or other 
irregularity" must not be excluded. There is no doubt in my mind that, rather than 
draw far-reaching conclusions regarding the whole Jewish population in the twelfth 
century from the obviously dubious and, in all events, unusual case of Chios, we 
ought to suspect the very passage on Chios in Benjamin's Itinerary. 

A careful check on the numbers of community leaders reported by Benjamin for 23 
Byzantine localities may prove extremely instructive and will strengthen the conviction 
that the text regarding Chios is corrupt. Leaving aside the three largest Jewish groups 
in the Empire (Constantinople, Thebes, Thessalonica) which had four or five 
leaders, thirteen out of the remaining twenty communities, ranging from 50 to 400, 
had a leadership composed of three notables. For one small community, totalling 
30, only one leader is reported. Two communities of 50 had two leaders. So had 
two communities of 100, and one of 140. All the other communities consisting of 
50 or 100 had three leaders. It goes without saying that all the communities counting 
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43,500. This may be considered the approximate number of souls in 
those Byzantine Jewish communities and guilds which were visited by 
Benjamin. 


ASCENDENCY OF BYZANTINE JEWRY 


We recall, however, that Benjamin’s figures do not include Asia Minor 
with its tens and scores of communities in which the great influx of im- 
migrants from the East was felt even more strongly than in the European 
part of the Empire (except perhaps for the capital}. Nor, indeed, do they 
cover all Byzantine Jewish communities on European soil, or even the 
total Jewish population of the cities specifically mentioned by Benjamin 
himself. Even Andréadés and Starr—who maintained that Benjamin’s 
figures, as they are, constitute already the final totals of Jewish populations 
visited by the traveler, for (so these scholars believed) they denote souls 
rather than families?78$ admitted that these figures must be increased 
by one-third or almost doubled in order to take account of the places 
omitted in the travelogue.27? Doubling, accordingly, Benjamin's sum 
total of 8700—and, considering our stress on Asia Minor and our 
interpretation of the meaning of the numbers reported for Constantinople 
etc., this is a rather conservative conception of increase—and multiplying 
then the resulting 17,000 or so by five, we shall have received the grand 
total of some 85,000 (in round numbers). This figure denotes thus the 
final estimation of all Jewish inhabitants of the twelfth-century Empire 


200 and 300 had an administration of three officials. So had the three great commu- 
nities of Harmylo, Rhodosto, and Rhodes, which, like Chios, were reported to consist 
of 400 members. Chios is the only community in the population bracket exceeding 
140 in which Benjamin found two, instead of three, active community leaders. There 
can be no doubt, then, that Chios was a srnall community, somewhere perhaps in the 
bracket of 50 or less, led, like her equals, by two officials only. The figure 400, as 
extant in our manuscripts, is a scribal error. 

See further on the problem my “In the Footsteps of Benjamin of Tudela" 
(Hebrew), presented in honor of Y. (F.) Baer. 

278 See the previous note. 

279 Andréadés suggested a total of 15,000, which means almost doubling the 8603 
which he counted in the Itinerary. Starr, who counted 8691 (this count will prove 
correct only on substituting the figure 20for the misprint 50 with regard to Christopoli), 
set the total at 12,000. He added, however, that Andréadés' estimate may be usefully 
borne in mind ‘as a maximum." Both increments are no less arbitrary than the figures 
suggested further in this chapter. 

No sources have as yet been found that would permit some estimates in amplification 
of Benjamin's reports on the “few inhabitants, both Greeks and Jews" in Gardiki; 
on the Island of Lesbos which “has Jewish communitites in ten places;" on other 
of “those islands [which] have many Jewish communities;" or on Cyprus, "where 
there are Rabbanite and Karaite Jews.” 
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of the Comneni.280 This was more than the great contemporaneous 
Jewries of Egypt and Syria combined!281 


True, within the huge Byzantine melting pot of 15 million people,282 
the 85,000 Jews were but a negligible minority of little more than half 
percent, while the 40,000 Jews of Egypt constituted a full one percent of 
that country's 4 million inhabitants,283 and the same number of Jews 
in Syria formed one-and-a-half percent of the total Syrian population 
which did not exceed 3 million.?34 It should be remembered, however, 
that the general populations of Syria and Egypt combined (7 million) 
were also barely half the general number of the imperial subjects. 


The figures obtained from the above computation are brought into 
even sharper relief when seen and appraised in historical perspective. 
Close to the middle of the tenth century, following the persecutions of 
Basil I and the forced conversion instituted under Romanus I Lecapenus, 
and subsequent to the ensuing flight of many Jews from the country,285 
the Jewish population in the Empire was brought down to its lowest 
point.286 Against that background, the above-described tremendous 
growth of Byzantine Jewry marks a marvelous recovery within the 
comparatively brief span of two centuries. Indeed, I should venture to 
suggest that it was rather a one-century process only! The acme of that 
growth should with much better reason be placed in the eleventh century 
than in the late twelfth-century period described by Benjamin. The 
former was the time of the Empire’s territorial and economic expansion 
which, as we explained, was the incentive for great immigration and for 
the renaissance of Byzantine Jewry and the rise of Karaism in Byzantium. 


280 Baron (Social and Religious History of the Jews, III, 323, end of note 29) is 
prepared to assume a total of as many as 100,000 Jews” in the Empire of the Comneni 
“and very likely also in earlier periods.” 

281 The implication of that finding has not yet penetrated into our evaluation of 
the import of Byzantine Jewry facing Syro-Egyptian Jewry in the time of the Crusades. 
Much as in general historical presentations, the Byzantine branch of Jewry still occupies 
a secondary position in the picture of the time. It is to be hoped that detailed mono- 
graphs on different aspects of Byzantine Jewish life will gradually bring about a revi- 
sion of that obviously erroneous attitude. 

282 This was Andréadés' initial estimate of Byzantine population as a whole. However, 
in his latest presentation, in Baynes-Moss' Byzantium, he came to the conclusion 
that it is "impossible to estimate even approximately the number of the inhabitants 
of the Byzantine Empire." See there, 54 f., and the editors’ note 1 on p. 55. 

283 For the computation on Egypt see Strauss [Ashtor], Toledoth hay-Yehüdim 
be-Misrayim we-Süryah, I, 33 f. 

284 Ibid., 34. 

285 See above, 68, note 32, 85, note 74, and further in this chapter, 164 f. 

286 Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 34. 
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In the latter period, however, a large portion of Asia Minor had 
already been ceded to the Seljüks and the general trend of Byzantine 
population was embarking on a downgrade course. 


KARAITE POPULATION DATA 


The figures for the capital and for the Karaites therein are even more 
instructive. We recall that Benjamin found in Péra 2500 Jewish guild- 
members, one-fifth of them Karaites.287 Multiplied by five to include 
their families, Benjamin’s figures yield a total of 10,000 Rabbanites 
and 2500 Karaites across the Golden Horn alone. Even granted that 
Benjamin’s hosts constituted the largest and best-organized group in 
the city, we shall remain within the limits of caution in estimating the 
combined strength of other Rabbanite and Karaite groups in Constan- 
tinople as equal to one-third of the Péra group. Hence, there probably 
were altogether some 15,000 Rabbanites and some 3750 Karaites in the 
city; the Jewish sector as a whole amounted to more than three-and-a-half 
percent of the city’s half-a-million population.288 

This stands out most drastically against the 10,000 Rabbanites and 
merely 300 (or, at best, 600) Karaites reported by Benjamin for contem- 
poraneous Damascus,289 the venerable seat of a respected Karaite 
community and ofa Davidic Karaite Patriarchate.290 On the other hand, 
the Jews of Fustat-Cairo—the capital of Fatimid Egypt and the greatest 
Islamic city of the period—outnumbered their brethren in Constantinople 
by a sizeable margin. Yet, while counting some six thousand more 
souls than the Bosporus community, the 21,000 Fustat Rabbanites 


287 See the Hebrew text above, 144, note 221, and the quotation in English, 146. 

288 For the estimated total of Constantinople's population see e.g., Andréadés, in 
Baynes-Moss' Byzantium, 53; Bréhier, La civlisation byzantine, 83; P. Charanis, 
“A Note on the Population and Cities of the Byzantine Empire in the Thirteenth 
Century," The Joshua Starr Memorial Volume, 137. 

It may be recalled here, for the sake of comparison, that more or less at the same 
time (1180), Eustathius, the already-quoted patriarch of Thessalonica, estimated the 
total of Latins in the capital as 60,000. Cf. Bratianu, Recherches sur le commerce 
génois, 70. 

289 Strauss [Ashtor], Toledoth hay- Yehüdim be-Misrayim we-Süryah, 1, 33. Benjamin 
reported actually a figure of 3000 from Damascus. However, according to the above- 
set rules of computation, this figure, denoting taxpayers, must be multiplied by three. 
The total agrees with the round figure of 10,000 souls reported by Petabyah of Regens- 
burg in his Sibbüb. 

The number given by Benjamin for the Damascene Karaites reads 100 (in Adler's 
edition) or 200 (in the edition of Asher). Multiplied again by three it yields 300 or 600, 
respectively. 

290 See above, 99, note 52. 
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constituted probably only one percent of the city’s total population.29! 
On the other hand, the strength of the Karaites in the Fafimid capital lay, 
first and above all, in their economic and political prominence rather 
than in sheer numbers.292 While no contemporaneous figures are avail- 
able, there is, in fact all justification to assume that the sectarian com- 
munity on the Nile was numerically much smaller than its sister-commu- 
nity on the Bosporus.293 In a matter of two centuries (or less), then, 
the Karaite community of Constantinople, and Byzantine Karaism in 
general, came to occupy a place of leadership in the Karaite world. 
The general impression reached from the above findings should make 
it easier now, at the close of our statistical analysis, to suggest the 
possible size of the whole Byzantine Karaite population at the end of 
Karaism’s formative period in the Empire.?94 The figure we computed 
for the capital must perforce serve us as a point of departure and a com- 
parative unit of measure. Thus it is plausible to suppose that, since 
Asia Minor performed, by virtue of its geographic position, the task 


231 The figure given for the Jewry of Fusta¢-Cairo by Benjamin reads in the more 
plausible Adler version 7000 (to be multiplied by three). The Asher edition has 2000, 
which, multiplied by three, would total 6000 Jews only, ie., one-third of Constan- 
tinople's Jewry. 

Professor Baron (Social and Religious History of the Jews, III, 105) calls attention 
to the fact that in the eleventh century *Fustát-Cairo outranked even Baghdad as 
the largest city in the world of Islam.” The latter city was said to be embracing in 
the tenth century a population totalling 2 million. Cf. Baron, op. cit., 100, and 
276 f., note 32. 


292 Cf., for instance, the quotation above, 45, note 52. Even in the late fifteenth 
century ‘Obadyah of Bertinoro noted that -3p oman m 525 mawy snp on nme 
bupno" PIR potu 9230 JIR PY 13 n1 32 pa 2n rias Pop inm e Rp.. ems 
maa0 n5» BhROpn n3 np ma? ...553 eon cbe ws npTs cbya nun e. 0Y omy mano 
mb m on orden onw. Cf. ‘Obadyah’s letter as reprinted in Yaari's Iggeroth Eres Yisrael, 
131; or in Kahana's Sifrüth ha-Hisforyah ha-Yisr'elith, II, 41. See further Baron, 
Social and Religious History of the Jews, V, 258, 272, 408 (note 58) and 412 (note 73). 


293 As already stressed above, 154, note 269, only the late fifteenth-century travelers 
give us exact totals of the Karaites in Cairo. Cf., for instance, ‘Obadyah’s letter, in 
Yaari, Iggeroth, 129; Kahana, Sifrith ha-Históryah ha-Yisr'elith, TI, 39. See also 
Strauss [Ashtor], Toledoth hay- Yehidim be-Misrayim we-Sürya, II, 428; and Baron, 
Social and Religious History of the Jews, V, 272. 

294 Except for repeating Benjamin's data for Péra, no effort has been made as yet 
to arrive at some estimate, however inconclusive, of Karaite population strength in 
Byzantium. It shall be pehaps argued by some that the herewith-attempted analysis 
and computation are of little avail. It will possibly be pointed out that, with all the 
toil invested, the results still remain within the realm of guesswork. It seems to me, 
however, that these studies in the geographic and demographic expansion of Karaismare 
worth while, whatever their immediate results; indeed, they are imperative, if Karaitic 
research is ever to cease being a catalogue of petty feuds and legalistic bickerings and 
is to approach, instead, its subject-matter as a dynamic, human and social phenomenon. 
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of both ‘“‘clearing depot" and “absorption center" (if modern terms be 
permitted) for the major portion of Karaite immigration from the 
East, all the Anatolian Karaite groups taken together could not have 
been less than the number of Karaites living in the imperial capital 
alone. The figure 3750, reached before with regard to Constantinopolitan 
Karaism, must then be at least doubled to include also the Anatolian 
communities. Hence, the minimum number of Karaites in Asia Minor 
and on the Bosporus in the time under discussion was about 7500. 
To this number the European Byzantine groups must be added. Admit- 
tedly, the sect was poorly represented in the Balkans during its formative 
years. Nevertheless, a total of 200 families, i.e., 1000 souls, for all the 
European cities of the Empire (including Thessalonica and Adrianople) 
must be considered the barest minimum. In brief: The total of Karaite 
residents in the Byzantine Empire at the close of the period forming 
the theme of the present volume was no less than 8500, or ten percent of 
all Byzantine Jewry. 

It may convincingly be argued that, in the light of the decisive role 
allotted in the foregoing pages to the Anatolian scene, the suggested 
numerical estimate of the sectarian strength in Asia Minor is unduly 
conservative. One may further object, in the same vein, that the expansion 
of Anatolia’s Karaism must have enormously outweighed in the eleventh 
century the limited success of the sect on European soil. Considering 
the low ratio of Karaism in the European communities agaist the very 
high percentage of sectarian groups assumed for Asia Minor, the opinion 
may be voiced that the Karaite ratio in the capital occupied a middle 
position between these extremes. Accordingly, so it may be maintained, 
instead of suggesting an average of ten percent, as we did above, the 
twenty-percent ratio, authoritatively reported for Péra, should rather 
be adopted as indicative of the average picture of Byzantine Karaite 
strength versus that of Byzantine Rabbinism. 

Nevertheless, it seems that so long as no corroborating evidence is 
forthcoming from Asia Minor—that province is still a terra incognita 
for medieval Jewish historiography—the conservative total estimate 
has provisionally more to commend itself. The probable average ratio 
of Karaites versus Rabbanites in the general Jewish society in Byzantium 
must, therefore, be lowered correspondingly. 


REORIENTATION OF LOYALTIES 


The great victories in the East during the 60's and 70's of the tenth century 
and the later conquests of Basil II in the Balkan Peninsula made Byzan- 
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tium the uncontested power in the East Mediterranean basin. Peace 
and economic prosperity descended on the area,?95 and, with it, relative 
peace and prosperity for the Jews. However biased and exaggerated may 
be the appraisal of Jewry's position in eleventh-century Byzantium by 
Elisha bar Shinaya of Nisibis, it surely contains a great amount of 
truth. The Greeks, he reports, 

afford them [i.e., the Jews] protection, allow them openly to adhere to their religion, 
and to build their synagogues. . . .The Jew in their lands may say, “I am a Jew." He 


may adhere to his religion and recite his prayers. No one throws it up to him, restrains 
him, or puts any difficulties in his way.275 


In this situation, the spasmodic persecutions of Judaism in Byzan- 
tium back in the days of Leo III the Isaurian, Basil I the Macedonian 
and Romanus I Lecapenus must have appeared to the later generations 
as minor episodes better to be forgotten.297 A bold reorientation of 
loyalties was inevitable. 

This change in attitude can clearly be gauged from a confrontation of 
three great spokesmen of Karaism, Daniel al-Kümisi, Salman ben 
Yerüham and Yefeth ben 'Ali.298 The three observe the international 
scene from a common vantage-point: Muslim-ruled Palestine; but, 
active at half-century intervals from each other, they react differently. 

Daniel al-Kümisi belongs to the late ninth-century generation of 
admiring Karaites who are happy to be “living in the midst of the 


295 Cf. Neumann, Weltstellung des byz. Reiches, 39, 95 f.; Ostrogorsky, Geschichte 
des byz. Staates, 255. 


296 Cf, the Arabic text in Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 246; Eng. version and notes, 
190, No. 131. Starr, true to his low estimate of the numerical strength of Byzantine 
Jewry (see notes 277 and 279, above), minimizes the actual implications of Elisha's 
statement. See also Krauss, Studien zur byz.-jüd. Geschichte, 67. 


297 On the two-and-a-half centuries’ stretch of undisturbed toleration after the 
discontinuance of the Lecapenus policy against the Jews, see Starr, Jews in the Byz. 
Empire, B, 9 f. 

298 On Daniel al-Kürnisi sce the literature listed above, 55, note 74. On Salman 
ben Yerüham see Poznanski, "The Beginnings of Karaite Settlement in Jerusalem" 
(Hebrew), Jerusalem (ed. Luncz), X (1913), 94 ff.; idem, Karaite Literary Opponents 
of Saadiah, 12 ff.; Steinschneider, Die arabische Literatur der Juden, 76 ff.; Mann, 
Texts and Studies, Ul, 18 ff., 1469 f.; S. Skoss, Kitab Jami‘al-Alfaz of David ben Abraham 
al-Fasi, I, Introd., xxxix ff.; 1. Davidson’s Introduction to his edition of Salman's 
Book of the Wars of the Lord; Nemoy's brief Introduction to an English selection 
from Salman's works, Karaite Anthology, 69 ff. 

I am discussing at great length the problem of Salman’s attitude to Christianity, 
in my paper on ''Some Aspects of Karaite Attitude to Christians and Christianity," to 
be published shortly in Hebrew (parts of that paper were read to the Second World 
Congress of Jewish Studies, Jerusalem, 1957). 

On Yefeth ben ‘Ali see the references above, 94, note 21. 
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kingdom of Ishmael which loves those who fix the new moon by direct 
observation.”299 Eagerly he reads into the Book of Daniel the notion of 
his own time that “the king of Ishmael is greater than all kings.’’300 
Why, the Muslim ruler has magnified himself 


over the kingdom of the Persians, the kingdom of the Romans, and the kingdom 
of the Turks, since the Ishmaelites conquered also many Turkish provinces.... Who 
can enumerate all the provinces under their rule? (al-Kümisi on Dan. 11: 36).?01 


Under the banner of the kings of Islim march peoples of the remotest 
regions, men of all nationalities and all creeds: 


men from Khorasan, Brahmins and others; men from the tribes of Ya'küb, ‘Umar, 
Khukaran, and the latter’s subtribes, who live in the mountains of Khorasan and 
Tabaristàn; also men of Daylam, likewise idolaters—all these are parts of the army 
of the kings of Ishmael (al-Kürnisi on Dan. 11: 39).392 


Not so Salman. Living already at a time of progressive disintegration 
of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate, he no longer had illusions as to the real nature 
of Islamic rule, notwithstanding Karaism'straditional loyalty to that rule. 
The kingdom of Ishmael—that “son of a slave-girl," that “man of 
deceit’’303—is the last of the "four kingdoms” predicted by the Daniel 
apocalypse, and "the most difficult of them all.”304 And yet, God 
forbid that Christendom should defeat Islam in Palestine and be again 
in the position to decide the fate of Jewry as it was in Late Roman 
times. The upsurge of anti-Jewish feelings among the Christian neighbors 
in Jerusalem, in the wake of the persecution of the Jews in the Empire by 
the Lecapenus administration, was still fresh in the minds of a Salman 
and of his contemporaries. It is this unforgettable experience that lin- 


299 Cf. al-Kimisi’s "Tract," published by Mann, JQR (N.S), XII (1921-22), 
286; Karaite Anthology, 38. 

300 Mann, “Early Karaite Bible Commentaries,” JQR (N. S.), XII (1921-22), 
519; Karaite Anthology, 39. 

301 Mann, op. cit., 519 f.; Karaite Anthology, 39. 

302 Mann, op. cit., 521; Karaite Anthology, 41. 

303 Cf, The Arabic Commentary of Salman ben Yeriham on the Book of Psalms 
(Chapters 42-72), published recently by L. Marwick, 5 f., 81. 

304 Thid., 81, 94 ff., 98. Cf. my comment in a review of Marwick's edition, Hammiz- 
rah Hehadash, VIL (1957), 248. See also the bitter lament, possibly emanating from 
Salman, in the “Prayer by Salman ben Yerüham (?) the Karaite” (Hebrew), published 
by S. Assaf in Zion (O.S.), III (1929), 88 ff. Likewise, see Salman's comment on Eccle- 
Siastes 9:9, as communicated by Pinsker, Likküfe, 158. 

Cf. further J. Prawer, “The Vicissitudes of the Jewish and Karaitic Quarters in 
Jerusalem during the Arabic Period" (Hebrew), Zion, XII (1947), esp. 138 ff. Prawer 
boldly reinterpreted in an anti-Mus/irm vein a statement by Salman which was hitherto 
understood as directed against the Christians. Prawer's interpretation necessitates, 
however, a further elucidation of some linguistic aspects and of the factuai back- 
ground of the text (see end of note 298, above). 
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gers in the background of the sharply anti-Christian utterances scat- 
tered. all over Salman’s biblical commentaries.305 

As against Daniel al-Kümisi, whose politica! loyalty was undividedly 
dedicated to the regime of Islam, and as against Salman ben Yerüham, 
who was already disillusioned with the Caliphate, yet remained equally 
suspicious of Christian Byzantium, Yefeth ben 'Ali takes a decisive 
step towards a western orientation. Yefeth, whose works later achieved 
great popularity in the Empire, is expressing the opinions of a later 
generation. That generation was already past the initial successes of 
Curcuas, the field-commander of the Lecapenus forces. It witnessed 
such stupendous successes as the liberation of Cilicia and the conquest of 
parts of Syria and Northern Mesopotamia by the great soldier-emperors. 
Yefeth finds it difficult to conceal his admiration for the Byzantine 
rulers of his time, the heirs of tlie ancient Roman military tradition. 
He is genuinely impressed with the resurgent Byzantine might which 
contrasts so drastically with the lawlessness and enfeeblement of the 
decaying Caliphate. 

Times had changed. The future of the East Mediterranean world seemed 
now irretrievably intertwined with the progress of Byzantine revival. 
Employing methods common to all medieval commentators, Yefeth, we 
remember, rendered the ancient Daniel prophecy in terms which directly 
reflected contemporary events and circumstances. The most outstanding 
features of the new era, as Yefeth ben ‘Ali saw it, were the renascence 
of Rome-Byzantium and the decline of Islam. 

[Part of potter’s clay and part of iron"]—the iron represents the Romans and 
the clay the Arabs; and this is because the Romans reigned a hundred years (?) be- 
fore the Arabs. Then the Arabs began to reign. But the kingdom of the Romans 
remained, as is witnessed in our own day. Now, Scripture compares the kingdom 


of the Arabs to clay, because they have neither power nor force like the Romans 
(Yefeth on Dan. 2: 40).3 


A HELPING HAND 


This admiration for Byzantium’s military and political position in the 
world, and the sense of confidence in the “Pax Byzantina" which filled 


305 The Lecapenus persecution had dangerous repercussions in Jerusalem, where 
Salman ben Yerüham and his colleagues of the Abelé Siyyón Order resided. Cf. the 
text in J. Aronius, Regesten zur Geschichte der Juden im fränkischen und deutschen 
Reiche, 53 f., §§123-24; F. Dilger, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des ostróümischen 
Reiches, I, Pt. 1, 76, $624; B. Z. Dinaburg [Dinur], Yisrael bag-Golah, I, Bk. 1, 33; 
Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 151, No. 90. 

306 See A Commentary on the Book of Daniel by Jefeth ibn ‘Ali the Karaite, ed. D. S. 
Margoliouth, 29, lines 8 ff.; Eng. tr., 13.; and the quotations above, 94 f. 
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the Jew at the turn of the millennium, manifested itself in a practical way 
as well. In the early years of the eleventh century the Byzantine com- 
munities, Rabbanite and Karaite alike, received an influx of refugees 
from Fatimid Egypt. The latter were fleeing from the sudden persecutions 
of the reputedly mad caliph, al-Hakim.307 


Whether the newcomers integrated with the local communities or 
whether they ultimately returned to Egypt after the religious restrictions 
were removed, is still open to question. The principle, however, remains: 
there was a general confidence in Byzantine stability, and that confidence 
extended far beyond the Empire proper.307a 


The position of early Byzantine Karaism within the context of general 
Jewish history should now be fairly clear. The momentous upheavals 
of the tenth century caused the economic and political map of the Near 
East to assume new dimensions. In the general movement of popula- 
tions and the ensuing shift of political allegiances, the Jews were swept 
along by the tide. The Karaites, as an integral part of the Jewish 
people, shared the same destiny. 


307 On the anti-Christian and anti-Jewish discrimination by the Fatimid caliph 
al-Hakim see Yahya, 260 f., 279 ff., 303 f.; Bar-Hebraeus, 184 f. Cf. also, in general, S. 
Lane-Poole, History of Egypt in the Middle Ages, 126 f.; S. de Sacy, Exposé de la 
religion des Druzes, I, ceclxviii; J. Mann, Jews in Egypt and Palestine, 1, 32 ff. Yahya 
states, 311, that in 1013 al-Hakim permitted many Christians and Jews to leave the 
country for Byzantine territories and to take along with them their families and 
property. 

It seems that Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 185, puts unnecessary stress on Yahya's 
subsequent report in which only the emigration of Christians is mentioned. 
Incidentally, Bar-Hebraeus also, 184 f., mentions the Jews neither in connection 
with the reported emigration nor with reference to the return of the émigrés after 
the discriminatory legislation was rescinded. The only source which clearly includes the 
Jews among the emigrants to Byzantium is that utilized by H. F. Wüstenfeld, Geschichte 
der Fatimiden-Chalifen nach arabischen Quellen, in Abhandlungen der kóniglichen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Göttingen, XXVII (1881), 114 f.; Starr, op. cit., 
184, No. 126 (the reference given there is to be corrected!) 

The fate of the Karaites under al-Hakim’s reign was not different from that of their 
Rabbanite neighbors. Thus, a Karaite synagogue in Fustat is known to have been 
demolished by the decree of the caliph. See R. Gottheil, "An Eleventh-century Docu- 
ment Concerning a Cairo Synagogue,” JQR (O.S.), XIX (1906-7), 467 f., esp. 511 f. 

397a That confidence apparently did not diminish even more than a century later, 
notwithstanding the revolutionary changes which occurred meantime on the interna- 
tional scene. The emigration movement of Egyptian Jews to Byzantium still found 
enthusiastic followers in the twelfth century. Cf. the text published most recently 
by Goitein and cited above, 117, note 107a. 


It may also be of interest to note that the emperor's Jewish physician in the 
1160's was known as R. Solomon “the Egyptian." Cf. the testimony of Benja- 
min of Tudela, as quoted above, 145, note 221. 
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Yet, while the Karaites' part in the process was undoubtedly small 
when measured in absolute figures, the lasting effect of that process on 
the future of Karaism exceeded by far the numerical share of the 
Karaites in it. For to the Rabbanites such migrations brought merely 
an increase in population and a rehabilitation of the existing communities 
which had been depleted earlier by the anti-Jewish policy of Romanus 
Lecapenus. To the Karaites these migrations meant the founding of 
new communities in a new homeland and the unfolding of a fresh 
and significant chapter in their history. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE EARLY STEPS 


AVING FOLLOWED early Byzantine Karaite beginnings as part 
H of the general trend of Jewish experience, we may now turn 
our attention to the more unique aspects of sectarian Jewish 
development on Byzantine soil. Unlike their Rabbanite compatriots, 
the Karaites were at the very outset confronted with serious problems 
of adjustment. 

The Rabbanites had a long history of unbroken settlement in the 
Empire. Their roots were firm, their modes of life well-defined. They 
could easily absorb the new Rabbanite settlers, who were now arriving 
in Byzantine territory from the newly conquered eastern provinces, 
and integrate them within the framework of existing institutions. On 
the other hand, the Karaite immigrants found no hosts of their own 
creed to welcome them and had no precedents which they could follow; 
there was no organized Karaism in Byzantium prior to their arrival. 

Thus, the three or four generations, from the 70’s of the tenth century 
until some time before the middle of the eleventh century, mark the 
early formative years of Byzantine Karaism. This was a period of ter- 
ritorial penetration and settlement, of growth and persistent strengthen- 
ing of roots in the new land, of integration in the country’s economy. 


SETTLEMENT OF MERCHANTS 


The circumstances under which Karaite settlements began appearing 
on Byzantine soil decided perforce the initial economic outlook of 
Karaism in the Empire. In spite of our earlier stress on Rabbanite- 
Karaite similarity of economic endeavor,! it is fair to assume that the 
first handfuls of immigrants who drifted inland from the once-Islamic 
provinces of the East were predominantly, if not exclusively, composed 
of merchants. We recall that the earliest document in which one of the 
settlements (Attaleia) is mentioned, was quite explicit on this point.2 


1 See above, 44 ff. 
2 Cf. 46 ff., above. 
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Not only was the very writing of the document prompted by a piratical 
attack on a merchant-vessel carrying Karaites and Rabbanites across 
the Mediterranean; but the Jewish passengers who fell into captivity 
are clearly designated as soharim, i.e., traders.? 


International trade must have been a lucrative business indeed, if, 
as we gather from several corroborating Genizah epistles,4 Jewish mer- 
chants braved the hazards of sea voyage and defied the dangers of 
Muslim piracy to cover the distance between the Byzantine shore and 
Egyptian ports. It is to be presupposed, too, that participation in such 
trade required the possession of considerable capital, both for invest- 
ment in merchandise and for coverage of risks incurred by the voyage. 
This frequently necessitated the pooling of resources by several merchants. 
The profit would, of course, be divided correspondingly.5 In addi- 
tion, governmental monopoly and ''trust"-like practices of big land- 
owners and businessmen often piled up insurmountable difficulties in 
the path of the lesser merchants.? 


In brief: The assumption is inevitable that the early Karaites who 
settled in Byzantium were merchants of considerable means. This im- 
portant point should not be lost sight of when speculating on the sub- 
sequent ramification of Karaite economy in the Empire. 


ECONOMIC DIVERSIFICATION 


The wealth and the broad commercial enterprise of the first Karaite 
merchant groups which settled alongside the old Rabbanite communities 


3 Above, 47, note 56: mbyax yox van mmo m nyav. 

4 Cf. the texts assembled and translated by Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 186 f. 
and 190 ff., Nos. 128, 129, 132, 133. 

5 Cf. the comment on Job 40:30 in the printed section of the Byzantine Karaite 
Sefer ha-'Osher on Job, 11b: nav atasi ammo pad wanga mmn iu nn v5y 2 
ampa mpbn oran mann ms. On such purchasing pools in Byzantium, especially by 
“aliens,” i.e., those living outside the capital or originating from the East, see Macri, 
L'Organisation de l'économie urbaine dans Byzance, 61 ff. 

é While the characterization of Byzantium by Nicole, the editor of the Book of 
Prefect, as “paradis du monopole et du privilège,” may be exaggerated, governmental 
monopoly and controls were no doubt an outstanding feature of the Empire's economic 
policy. Cf. Macri, op. cit., 18 ff., 36, 49 f., 55 ff., etc.; Bratianu, Etudes byzantines 
d'histoire économique et sociale, 136 ff.; S. Katz, "Some Aspects of Economic Life in 
the Byzantine Empire," Pacific Historical Review, VII (1938), 33 f.; Ostrogorsky, 
Geschichte des byz. Staates, 17 ff., 203 f. 

7 Cf. Sefer ha-‘Osher on Ezekiel, 9c. Commenting on Ez. 34:17, 21, the Byzantine 
compiler selects the following: nwyn »b5y3 we m»0mom maebon bya on ,brnnin DRA 
"n a Dyp AIAN Anas 133 ...nvn^ mipb nnbub amas ss momnob wen? am nmm 
BAAN. may) vim ROI MANA ny m mI wy? yon. 
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must have been conducive to the speedy inauguration in the new locale 
of such variegated socio-economic services and activities as naturally 
develop in an organized and well-to-do settlement. Thus the clusters of 
traders were soon followed by other immigrants—relatives, close and 
distant, or just *Landsleute"—-from different walks of life. There arrived 
artisans, laborers, peddlers, religious officials and teachers. In the course 
of a generation or two, the economic picture of the Karaite groups in 
Byzantium automatically assumed close resemblance to that of their 
native Rabbanite neighbors, whose number also swelled considerably 
through a corresponding influx of Rabbanite immigrants. 


Unfortunately, we possess only the record of military events of that 
period. So little is known of the internal conditions in the Empire dur- 
ing those years that historians regard the reigns of Basil II and his bro- 
ther Constantine VIII as the most obscure chapter in the inner history 
of the Byzantine Empire.8 As it happens, precisely the span of time 
which these two reigns embraced (976—1028) is crucial for early Karaite 
history in Byzantium. In corresponds exactly to the period which ex- 
tended from the probable establishment of the first Karaite settlement 
in the Empire, following the great conquests of Nicephor and Tzimiskes, 
until the appearance of the first documentary record of Karaites in 
Attaleia. 

In view of the general obscurity of the period, the lack of data on a 
group largely inarticulate and numerically insignificant comes as no 
surprise. Moreover, the Karaites were outwardly indistinguishable 
from the Rabbanites (themselves never numerous in Byzantium? nor 
particularly creative there in the cultural field).!° 


And yet, a few references to the economic pursuits of Byzantine 
Karaites could perhaps be culled from the Karaite literature at our dis- 
posal. These references will be offered here reluctantly and with the 
strongest of qualifications. Contained in biblical commentaries or ina 
legalistic dissertation, such material must be used with utmost caution, 


8 See J. B. Bury, “Roman Emperors from Basil II to Isaac Komnenos,” Selected 
Essays, 127 (reprinted from English Historical Review, IV [1889]); Schlumberger, 
L'Epopée byzantine, I, Introd., iii and notes (quoting Finlay) and esp. 328 f. 
(quoting Gibbon). 

9 See above, 160. 

10 Cf, Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 78 f., where the problem of the apparent 
mediocrity of Jewish cultural achievements in Byzantium is posed and left unanswered. 
My own evaluation of Jewish creativity in the Empire will be expounded elsewhere, 
in connection with my general presentation of Byzantine Jewish history (from the 
Arab conquests to the Crusades) which is due to appear in the near future. 
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lest its frequently theoretical character is mistaken for an indication of 
concrete cases from life itself. Moreover, in view of the eclectic nature 
of Byzantine Karaite compositions in general, an economic detail, copied 
in Byzantium from an earlier (unpublished) book which was created 
in a different (Islamic) environment, may erroneously be interpreted 
as reflecting the new (Byzantine) scene. Still, considering the general 
paucity of sources, we cannot afford to reject unconditionally even such 
admittedly dubious evidence.!! 


ON SEA AND SEASHORE 


International trade and its inevitable corollary, travel, are indirectly 
attested to in Byzantine Karaite literature through the religious pro- 
blems that they posed to the Karaite merchant. The frequent sea voyages 
on the Byzantium-Egypt route, and, to some extent, also the almost daily 
necessity to cross the Strait in order to reach the center of Constantinople 
and the city’s markets from, say, the seat of the Jewish guild at Péra,!2 
made the constant reminder of the prohibition of travel on the Lord’s 
day more imperative than ever. 


Thus, Karaite legislators deemed it necessary to reiterate and explain 
to their flock that travel on a Sabbath comes under the general interdic- 
tion of work on that day, since it forms part of the regular duties of 
a merchant. 


Sea voyage and land travel on horseback resemble each other in respect to the 
action involved. The first is part of the activity of merchants and seamen; the other, 
too, is the work of merchants and travelers on the road. As for the first, this is precisely 
what the Scriptures meant by saying, “They that go down to the sea in ships, that 
do business in great waters” (Psalms 107:23). On the other hand, riding on horseback 


11 For an example of an erroneous inference from a passage in Sefer ha-‘Osher, which 
later proved to be a mere translation from the Arabic text of Yefeth ben ‘Ali, see 
above, 30 f., note 9. Yet, the eclectic nature of these sources is to a certain extent 
advantageous in our case. Though compiled at the end of the eleventh or as late as 
the middle of the twelfth century, the material at hand very frequently reflects much 
earlier situations. 

Of the Karaite sources about to be cited, one is Jacob ben Reuben’s Sefer ha-‘Osher, 
of which the Jeremiah-Chronicles section (with the exception of Psalms) was published 
by the Karaite press at Gozlow in 1836. The hitherto unpublished part, covering the 
whole Pentateuch and the Joshua-Isaiah section, is contained in the Leiden MS 
Warner No. 8, and will be cited from a photostatic copy of the manuscript. Since the 
book is now being prepared for print (by L. Marwick, who was good enough to lend 
me his photostats), only a few of the references will be quoted here in extenso. The 
other source is Yehüdah Hadassi’s Eshkol hak-Kofer, published in Gozlow also in 
1836. (Cf. on these publications above, 28, note 5, and 30, note 8 [under $3].) 


12 See our quotation from Benjamin’s Itinerary, above, 144, note 221, and 146. 
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is.the job of warriors and merchants, wherefore it comes under the scriptural inter- 
diction, "Thou shalt not do any manner of work" on your Holy Day (Ex. 20:10).!3 


When, however, by force of circumstances, the merchant had to stay 
on a sea- or river-going vessel during the Sabbath, he was under obli- 
gation to refrain from moving objects on the ship from one place to 
another. Nor was he allowed to draw water from the sea or river for 
personal use.!4 A prolonged sea voyage could, further, make the Jewish 
merchant forget the exact date of the Sabbath or of a holiday. Opinions 
were divided on what was the best procedure to follow in such a case.15 


Ritual slaughter (shehitah) on a ship was another problem, since there 
was no dirt available to cover up the blood of the animal, as required 
by Law. Necessity forced the Karaites to follow here the practice of 
the more experienced Rabbanites and, in general, to yield to the reali- 
ties of life under the novel conditions. 16 


This intimate relationship with the sea, which developed both through 
commercial voyages and as result of settlement on the seashore, left an 
imprint on the Karaite settler. He became quite an expert on fish, learned 
to remember their habits and knew their names in Greek.!? When 
reading in the Bible on the ship-building enterprise of Noah, he under- 


13 Cf. Hadassi, Eshkol hak-Kofer, 56b, Alphabet 149: s719 w D3 nibo 5v ate 227» DR 
$nb3...mav» mwas 23p^ PIN IS Nh bpm oo m maw b» voy ia ibo ny35» men 
Soe ane news nbn m xvi kn OUR nx magb Sow xd »3 qn»33 02 PAN ON ON DRND 
DION NDIA m» ADY 35 mok NIN nbi TWIP mem Panay om? à» me» wd WD DR 
SARP OT pos sda Maw me nios an pen oT s) mo. psd or :355y5 35 my Awa 
Rb aa nnn wm «mom Andon wR arda moron n3 .[ma3 p3—] 9^3 n2mbn "ww 
Wip ova barda 53—] nra nwyn. (The 2nd Pers. Sing. Masc. endings at the conclusion 
of each of the above-quoted phrases, as well as in all other alphabetical acrostics 
forming the chapters of Eshkol hak-Kofer, have no bearing whatsoever on the content 
of the text. They are a regular mannerism of Hadassi who, in exaggeration of the 
then prevalent conception of correct prose-writing, arbitrarily made all the phrases 
of his lengthy encyclopedia rhyme in *|z, i.e., 2nd Pers. Sing. Masc. It may well be 
remembered that the great and truly poetic "Zionide" of Yehüdah Hallevi employs 
the 2nd Pers. Plur. Fem. ending as the uniform rhyme of all its stanzas.) 

14 Eshkol hak-Kofer, 562, Alphabet 147: ans. 3 wtp oa vp mana tr "ans 
n»n mapan ma Th ya pm nnpo s mbgb w oped mpana ambos bubuhi D mbwd ond non 
Jones aninw> x qb Pp pind w. 

15 Cf. the hitherto unpublished section of Sefer ha-‘Osher on Deuteronomy 4:2, 
Leiden MS Warner No. 8, 81a: #85) nav nv5 nawi n»oo3 worn m5 on MAR aR —] RR 
aad wg ^W BP Taw? mpm .nponon wnyTv ova 5o35 qw [3n] i Omm nm oN ON wT? 
menh n»"p»^3 3:0» B» ik 2 Tew? [nmmg — | "N 901 oT ama OR ne. 

16 See the unpublished Leviticus section of Sefer ha-‘Osher on Lev. 17:13, Leiden 
MS Warner No. 8, 47b f.: yny» se» ne pin araoa vnp?v »5 ^i aam wan nspn m 
INDIR OND $102 Bb pn ONT... nk DY ^2 37 INNA 3533 WOM 3523. 

17 Cf, for instance, the discussion on Lev. 11:9 in Sefer ha-Osher, Leiden 
MS Warner No. 8, 39b. 
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stood the technical details given by the Scriptures in terms of his own 
observation of actual work in ship-building or ship-repair.!9 Also, pos- 
sibly on the basis of local experience, he found it quite natural to ascribe 
the wealth of the biblical tribe of Zebulun to treasures from shipwrecks 
off the Zebulun coast.!9 Finally, he also developed a taste for a good 
sailor story and eagerly listened to accounts of fabulous lands and won- 
ders beyond the seas, said to have been told by adventurous seamen 
returning to Constantinople.20 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The diversification of the socio-economic structure of Byzantine Karaism 
came as the natural result of influx of immigrants of different profes- 
sions who followed the first Karaite merchant groups into Byzantine 
coastal cities. Some native Jews from various walks of life also joined 
the sect, enlarging thereby the social and economic range of Byzantine 
Karaism and opening new possibilities of work and trade to the new- 
comers. Gradually, many of the new immigrants entered industries in 
which the local (Rabbanite) Jews were long established, such as textile?! 
and leather.22 

The Karaites' share in the textile industry is attested to by Karaite 
literature when discussing legal-religious problems involved therein. 
Explicitly mentioned are weaving? and dyeing of linen, of wool and 
silk.24 Of course, the halakhic questions proper with which Byzantine 


18 [bid., 4a, on Gen. 6:14. Cf. also ibid., 152b, on Isaiah 33:21. In the latter instance 
the distinction is made between a “mighty fleet" and vy >x, which is being explained 
here as a smaller cruising force and translated (in Hebrew transliteration) as mobs, 
yadda, Indeed, this term—"swordfish" in Byzantine Greek—appears for the first 
time in the Tactics of Leo VI in the meaning of an auxiliary warcraft. It then passed 
to Western Europe in the form of the ''galley." Cf. Lopez, in Relazioni (of the Tenth 
International Congress of Historical Sciences, 1955), III, 162. 

19 Sefer ha-‘Osher on Deut. 33:19, Leiden MS Warner No. 8, 103a. 

20 Cf. the lengthy story on the fabulous land of dwarfs, in Eshkol hak-Kofer, 29d f., 
Alphabet 60, whereupon Hadassi adds: samawep 2299 052) np Bim m3 me v" 
"XR ban napr b3b seen nm nzm vba PRT <. BSR P213 nda inban. For the sources of 
some of Hadassi's fables as well as of the story just quoted, see A. Scheiber, "Elements 
fabuleux dans l'Eshkol Hakofer," REJ, CVISI (=N.S., VIII, 1948), 41 ff. 

21 Cf, Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 28 f., and the regesta thereto. 

22 Ibid., 29. Cf. also Baron, Social and Religious History of the Jews, IV, 166 ff. 
(and notes). 

23 Sefer ha-‘Osher on Lev. 11:32, Leiden MS Warner No. 8, 40b, in connection 
with ritual impurity attaching to woven material. 

24 Ibid., 30a, on Ex. 25:4. In this connection it is perhaps worth while to cite a brief 
reference to embroidery, and to designing patterns on woven stuff. The latter job 
seems to have been the exclusive domain of Christian craftsmen, possibly because 
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Karaite authorities were preoccupied in this connection are of import- 
ance in our context only insofar as their treatment shows consideration 
for realities of the Byzantine scene. 

Thus, discussing the practical implications of the biblical prohibition 
of sha‘afnez (i.e., two kinds of stuff in one garment), Byzantine Karaite 
legislators declared: “We may make and sell sha‘afnez but we are not 
allowed to wear it ourselves.’’25 To be sure, even this last clause was 
eventually eased by some lawmakers.’ The rule applied not only to 
wool and linen, which are explicitly mentioned in the Scriptures, but 
to silk as well?" 


of the frequently churchly theme of the design. Commenting on Ex. 38:23, 
Leiden MS Warner No. 8, 33b f., Jacob explains: B1 p'onnes»»naanun ]n^ pr 
unaa bonin 17199739 IWR. Cf. also ibid., 30b ff., on Ex. 28, where Greek terms 
in embroidery and in wearing apparel are given. 

25 Ibid., 92b, on Deut. 21:11. The same principle is explicitly stated even by 
the conservative Yehüdah Hadassi, Eshkol hak-Kofer, 92a, Alphabet 241: nwa5 53 
nmp^a x5 qnwaba jon "vog 2... mna n113 n5 mesi pipi ^ni nme Nox DYRY 133 
qo niv. The extent to which this legal support of Jewish textile industry by Byzantine 
Karaite lawmakers (and probably also by their Palestinian mentors) differs from the 
original Karaite legislation concerning sha‘afnez can be gauged from a comparison 
of our texts with the Book of Precepts by ‘Anan ben David in eighth-century Babylonia. 
Cf. Harkavy's edition, Studien und Mittheilungen, VIII, 5 f.: wi "phy nb»» ab ann 
MANR anb ROTM PIR m5 CANT ROT WER OR NAD "uan ORT DPE manb cox 752i RMI 
POI PINK 1212237 IRNI n»322325n5 45 WOR MINT WIRY phy nbm nb pwa 
45533 n3anb 45 aOR. 

26 Sefer ha-‘Osher on Lev. 19:19, Leiden MS Warner No. 8, 50b: o=] a^& ... nove 
PRI ..."025 RI ws KV 327 b» Iw! WoT R^W 392» [5815] RI AN wed Two [von 
yaw va355 awat onean Tui Th RW Taan a Aon. This, however, is not the opinion of 
Hadassi. Cf. his Eshkol hak-Kofer, 92a, Alphabet 241. 

Of course, one could argue that Hadassi's stand on the matter is consistent with his 
general tendency toward a more stringent observance of the letter of law. This tendency 
stemmed from both his personal piety and the revivalist trend of the twelfth century, 
Yet, it seems, that Hadassi lacks, in the present case the usual exhortative vigor 
characteristic of other parts of his book. The impression is gained that his pronounce- 
ment was neither designed to nor does it actually reflect the sha‘afnez situation in 
the Karaite camp in Byzantium. Rather, the stereotype restatement of the old Karaite 
view on the matter was called upon to support Hadassi’s polemic against the Rabbanites 
in a different problem altogether. As is well known, the Karaites denounced also the 
Rabbanite use of sisith (—ritual fringes) as sha‘ajnez pure and simple. Indeed, the 
whole of Alphabet 241 of Eshkol hak-Kofer, as wel as the adjacent chapter, are 
devoted to a refutation of the Rabbanite legislation governing sisith. Thus, Hadassi’s 
strict reiteration of the general principle of sha‘afnez, as expounded by the old school 
and neglected in his own time and country, was intended merely to serve as background 
for his anti-Rabbanite polemics on the subject of sésith. It hardly bears witness to the 
twelfth-century Karaite position on the observance of sha‘afnez proper in 
Byzantium. 

27 Cf. Sefer ha-‘Osher on Lev. 19:19, Leiden MS Warner No. 8, 50b. The Karaítes 
utilized here the peculiar “etymology” of the term sha‘afnez as offered by ‘Anan in 
his Book of Precepts, ed. Harkavy, Studien und Mittheilungen, VIII, 5. According 
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Of course, chances are that this liberalizing trend was initiated even 
earlier, in Palestine, under the great authorities whom the Byzantine 
Karaite leaders regarded as their masters. This will be clarified only 
after the earlier (Palestinian Arabic) texts are published. At any rate, 
the needs arising from the Byzantine conditions were served well by 
adopting this liberal legislation. 


TANNERS 


There is also no doubt about Karaite participation in the tanning of 
hides, an occupation reported by Benjamin of Tudela as pursued by 
what seems to have been a regular Jewish guild in Constantinople; 
it caused ill feeling toward the Jews among the Gentile inhabitants 
of the place on account of the filth and bad odor it brought to the 
neighborhood.25 Also in this case the Karaite share in the profession 


to ‘Anan, the word consists of two roots (talmudic exposition discerns in it three 
roots). The first part denotes the animal element, the other denotes a plant living on 
water. Thus the mingling of wool with flax is sha‘aj(ah) plus noz(lim), hence 
sha‘afnez, Through this etymology silk could be included under the '"'animal 
element.” What seems to be a description of the silkworm culture is given by Hadassi, 
Eshkol hak-Kofer, 24b, Alphabets 42-43. 


28 Cf. above, 141 (and notes), 142, 144 f. (note 221), 145; Starr, Jews in the Byz. 
Empire, 29, and 23i, No. 182. 

In this connection attention should be drawn to an overlooked passage in the 
Book of Prefect (XIV, 2) which deals with the leatherworkers’ guilds in the capital. 
As a rule, every guild had an exarch for a director. The number of exarc/toi (or pros- 
tata?) did not exactly correspond to the number of organized professions. The nature 
of certain trades or crafts made it imperative to subdivide them into ‘‘precinct”’ guilds, 
with separate directors for each section of the city. 

On the other hand, however, one case is mentioned in which a single exarch was 
to represent more than one professional grouping. This precise example is given in 
connection with the tanners. While the law explicitly acknowledged the professional 
distinction between leathercutters, softeners and tanners, it subjected the latter to 
the exarch and the assessors of the softeners' guild. The following is the language 
of the law in Boak's translation (Journal of Economic and Business History, I [1928-29], 
614): “The leathercutters shall not form a single guild with those who soften the 
hides, but shall have their own chief appointed by the Prefect's council. So, too, 
the softeners. These latter shall work with the leathercutters, but shall work the goods 
supplied by the tanners, who shall prepare the hides used for shoes and not for wagon 
harness. The tanners shall have a separate organization, seeing that they work with 
green hides, although they are under the same chlef and are subject to the same assessor, 
for there is a distinction between them. The former are called softeners, but the latter 
tanners.” Cf, also Macri, L’Organisation de l'économie urbaine dans Byzance, 73 f. 
This is, incidentally, the only instance expressly cited by the Exapytxdy BiBAlov of 
a Separate division within a broader guild with no separate representation. 

It seems to me a fair guess that the law has translated here into legal terms a specific 
situation, viz. the exclusively Jewish membership of the tanning profession. Without 
mentioning the reason, the law has deprived the tanners of Constantinople of inde- 
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is indirectly revealed by our sources in connection with its religious-legal 
implications. 

One of the problems was, again, that of the Sabbath rest: would the 
leaving of hides in the processing solution during the Sabbath mean 
that work on these hides is continuing on the Lord’s day?29 The main 
question, however, was that of tanning the skins of ritually unclean 
animals and of the possible change in their status as result of tanning 
or dyeing. It seems that in this case the Karaites were more stringent 
than some of the Rabbanites.3° Again, the problem as such had been 
taken up by earlier authorities also.3! Still, its strong recurrence in the 
context of Byzantine economy is very instructive. 

Apart from the references to the “traditionally Jewish" occupations 
in Byzantium, there are indications of a variety of other jobs which 
Byzantine Karaites may have been performing. At any rate, the sect- 
aries appear to have been extraordinarily well informed about some of 
them. This we learn from the rich list of Greek names for work tools 
as well as from the abundant technical terms in Greek that can be culled 
from Jacob ben Reuben’s Sefer ha-‘Osher. Even though the texts themselves 
have been taken over from older (non-Byzantine) sources, the appended 
Greek equivalents of the original Hebrew or Arabic terms are ample 
proof of a living interest and of professional familiarity on the part of 
Byzantine Karaites with the objects involved. There is, further, the 


pendent representation because of their Jewishness. While admitting their separateness, 
it made them dependent for all practical purposes on the bureaucratic machine of 
the softeners’ guild. This conclusion modifies perforce the picture postulated by 
Lopez (cf. above, 143, end of note 213). Assuming that no Jewish guilds ate men- 
tioned in Byzantium in the tenth century and in the Book of Prefect, Lopez dated 
the earliest governmental toleration of a Jewish guild in the reign of the Com- 
neni. For the Jewish guild of tanners in Constantinople under the Palacologoi, see 
Starr, Romania, 28 ff. 

29 Hadassi, Eshkol hak-Kofer, 55a, Alphabet 145, lists dyeing and tanning among 
the kinds of work specifically prohibited on the Sabbath. The problem under considera- 
tion was, of course, not that of an actual performance of the work on the Sabbath 
but of the permissibility of leaving the hides on Friday evening in the midst of the 
tanning process for the next 24 hours: pamai nbna navi mam. 

30 Cf, Sefer ha-‘Osher on Lev. 11:8, MS Leiden Warner No. 8, 39a: ‘nx avin go nnb323 
pman by T5535 mad wen mao ot nr by »nmam ox» 3021 019 nE3p awit ben mbar ^3 bi305 
pin nyaz be qmu wa [Pyas n&] om NIRA s.l 0783 WIN NOP IPA WAT... mbar awe 
TRAOAN OLN MPL 52 II TRO... MP PIT "72 wan 13 mw Roy Iw [sm —] am 
(myn—] sya »2n ard nm kop we ems annes onhan naba mbas bo mawa pi—] cy 
cio) qe by nunen NPI? yan RS me*asn ^5 v" ua by. 

31 Fbid., where the opinion of the tenth-century Kirkisaniis followed. There also 
(in a line which we did nor reproduce in the previous note) the somewhat ambiguous 
statement of ‘Anan and his school is interpreted to conform with the later Karaite 
view. 
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fairly technical explanation (in Jacob’s Commentary on the Pentateuch) 
of the building of the Tabernacle, or the minute description of the 
Temple of Solomon (in Jacob’s Commentary on Kings). These comments, 
apart from displaying a wealth of technical knowledge, are again provided 
with ample Greek glosses. Now, in view of the high standard of technolo- 
gy in the Byzantine Empire, which evoked the praise and admiration of 
all visitors to the capital, familiarity with technical details on the part 
of Byzantine Karaite readers should not at all be surprising. Still, 
chances are that the material at hand not only points to a theoretical 
acquaintance with the techniques in question, but indicates actual 
participation in various building jobs and in technical professions.?2 
On one occassion, for instance, a realistic description is given of a 
goldsmith's technique.?3 


In addition to the industrial occupations listed above, occasional 
reference is made in the Karaite sources to various service jobs. Mentioned 
are doormen, vineyard watchmen, maintenance-men of baths, interpre- 
ters, etc. Preachers, teachers and synagogue sextons close the list.34 


OWNERSHIP OF REAL ESTATE 


The deficiencies of the Roman credit system and the low rate of interest 
on loans made moneylending in Byzantium an unrewarding business. 
Moreover, unlike Western Europe, the general population of the 
Empire did not need to depend on the banking services of non-Christians. 
Not only was interest-bearing credit officially sanctioned and the rate 
of interest legally fixed and supervised, but the government itself actively 


32 The compilation of a complete glossary of Greek terms used by Jacob ben Reuben 
and the linguistic investigation connected therewith will have to be left, of course, 
to the specialist in the field. It is to be hoped that L. Marwick, who is preparing a 
critical edition of Sefer ha-‘Osher, will append such a comprehensive glossary to the 
text proper. See additional remarks on Jacob’s Greek glosses further on in this 
chapter, 196 ff. 


33 Sefer ha-‘Osher on Exodus, Leiden MS Warner No. 8, 33b: mew vn ^3 ur» 
[fj:03] prona WK wv? copo Oy me mn IVD num [tba :b-3] »b5y3 mena am) aonn 
f^pni WI nrw mp? INK HYP IAT IW Dp vobb3 Un 2m. 

34 Cf., for instance, Sefer ha-‘Osher on Exodus, Leiden MS Warner No. 8, 25b f.; on 
Leviticus, 55a; on Deuteronomy, 94a. Cf. also Hadassi’s Eshkol hak-Kofer, 55c ff., 
Alphabets 147-49. With regard to the latter source, it is important to note that (in 
his discussion of the Sabbath laws) Hadassi enumerates the above jobs in addition to 
the standard list of 39 kinds of work that are prohibited on the Lord's day. The fact 
that the Byzantine Karaite leader considered it vital to mention specifically some 
additional professions seems to point to the actual diffusion of these professions 
among his coreligionists in the Empire. 
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participated in the banking business. In fact, the edicts of Nicephor 
I (802-11) and of Basil I (867-86), prohibiting moneylending on interest, 
turned banking into a state monopoly and raised the rate of interest 
from a maximum of 4 to 8 percent under Justinian to 16.66 percent 
under Nicephor.35 On the other hand, the rigid system of controls 
and state monopolies which governed Byzantine economy made diversion 
of surplus private capital into industry an uninviting venture, also. 
The most secure and profitable of all investments was the acquisition 
of land and other immovable property.36 

It is to be assumed that, with the increase of Karaite population and 
its subsequent socio-economic diversification, the acquisition of real 
estate in the urban areas by the well-to-do members of the sect became 
a sound proposition. The acquired property would be rented out to 
new settlers or to old-timers whose financial standing premitted them 
to leave their overcrowded quarters or warranted a change in business 
locale: Rural property was also sought after. Fields, and especially 
vineyards adjoining the city, would be purchased and leased to sharecrop- 
pers. With the rising interest in landed estate, even beasts of work and 
of burden seemed to have been a good investment, for they could be 
hired out for regular and seasonal work.?? 


Again, we do not possess a single Byzantine Karaite deed of sale or a 
lease-contract mentioning Karaite owners or tenants.38 Nor do we have 
concrete literary evidence mentioning specific persons of Karaite creed 
and their property, in a manner similar to, say, the Rabbanite family- 
chronicle of Ahima‘as.39 But the discussions in Byzantine Karaite 
literature of religious-legal problems arising from such ownership may 
reveal to us indirectly the general situation. 


Thus, Karaites are enjoined to refrain from charging rent for the use 
on Sabbaths and holidays of apartments, dwelling houses, shops, baths 


35 Cf. Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 34; S. Katz, "Some Aspects of Economic 
Life in the Byz. Empire," Pacific Historical Review, VII (1938), 33 f.; Ostrogorsky, 
Geschichte des byz. Staates, 153 f. For details on the interest rate and its relation to 
the monetary changes in the Empire, cf. Ostrogorsky's note 1 to p. 154. These data 
were most recently utilized by Baron, Social and Religious History of the Jews, IV, 198, 
when describing the general share of Jews in moneylending in the High Middle Ages. 


36 Katz, op. cit. 

37 See the passages quoted below, notes 40-43. 

38 Cf., for instance, the documentary material relating to the Rabbanites, in Starr, 
Jews in the Byz. Empire, 194, Nos. 137-38. 

39 Cf. Megillath Ahima'as (ed. Klar), 36, where Amittay is reported to have retired 
“one day to his vineyard, his estate outside the town.” See Starr, op. cit., 141 f., No. 81. 
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and mills belonging to them.49 This limitation is explicitly waived with 
respect to Gentile sharecroppers on Jewish land.4! Significantly, there 
recurs the persistent admonition not to use partnerships with Gentiles 
as a legal subterfuge for sharing in profits that have been earned on the 
Sabbath.42 This admonition applied equally to joint legal titles regarding 
real estate as well as to Jewish-Gentile associations in financial and 
commercial enterprises. 43 


AGRICULTURE 


The question arises quite naturally as to the actual degree of Karaite 
agricultural activity accompanying such investments in rural estate. Of 
course, Karaite handymen, when needed, also worked in vineyards or 
attended the domestic beasts.44 Some even hired themselves out to 
Gentile masters.45 But, on the whole, Karaite agriculture seems to have 
been even more limited than that of the Rabbanites.46 


40 Cf. Hadassi, Eshkol hak-Kofer, 55c, Alphabet 146: [naga==] maw en 12 m3 Jax 
APAM PARIMA WNT WAT AND ; m'vaens. 

41 Ibid, Alphabet 147: ^mnvvo ponds nipay mbna moss o^» JI 255321 WNTY 1 
yii S37 50572 621 3371 OMI AIW 125321 WATT Sy bow me n3 PR 13 ok IR. 
The expression mahalifim (i.e., deviationists; cf. also in our next quotation) cannot 
refer here to Rabbanites but to Christians. This is clearly stated in the later passage, 
quoted in note 43, below. 

42 Eshkol, 55c, Alphabet 146 (continuing the text from note 40): ayns [mon] w 
OR Ewan ma» 5e nva anpi naana bse wow) AVM AMA OD dna” ny man 
abea nd oddm anana mea ok 30 n3 bapa tby monpa mm ond T3623 WI? DN 55 1d 
"nini POR STITT. 

43 Ibid., 56c, Alphabet 149: :5»3 3222 pw [p»van *n23—] oT 331 551 622 ar nini DY 
bbs m m3 "evo n5 53 in cmi cameo 02 025 moi bie b man qn mne W oxnn anm vp 
nen asa "P2 dw vmm WN WMA vni ASEAN AT onse SPATS PII MIRT 
navna SNR p» WYN UTP 955 Pon NINA nnb 459651 WII rj 2129 Abit 55 ^0 MDN. 
Also Jacob ben Reuben, or his source, refers to a Jewish-Gentile association (in 
connection with a maritime venture). Unfortunately, the text at hand, Leiden MS 
Warner No. 8, 55a, on Lev. 23:3, is not very clear: 35531 Rd) pn n» pan vm ROD 
msya m n» wya unbw wb nex wb: nazwa mene ub nnne 99 (esos us PRB npa pa. 
The above texts allow perhaps to modify the assumption of Starr, Jews in the Byz. 
Empire, 34, that “business partnerships with Gentiles were practically non-existent.” 

44 Çf., for instance, Sefer ha-‘Osher on Exodus, Leiden MS Warner No. 8, 26a f., 
where a 7relammed (—tutor) seems to be a family factotum: nmin “m99 5n5nb wo» pm 
aman [man bya 5p —] wen anena wad Ww 7373 Sava n»335 wad w [ni93—] 3272. 

45 Ibid.: ws» *5... obs voy pu 5 pawn aya RD? Deyn noy» Ib 3p mm s 05 m 
"un nnn 5x v^ nnn». 

46 On the general Jewish situation see I. Schipper, Tóledoth hak-Kalkalah hay- 
Yehüdith, I, 158 ff.; Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 27 f. In fact, so little is known of 
the situation that G. Caro, Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte der Juden im Mittelalter 
(2nd ed.), I, offers no information whatsoever on the period; he begins only with 
the twelfth-century story of Benjamin of Tudela. 
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The impression one derives is that, at the most, a few vineyards on 
the outskirts of towns were taken care of by Karaite laborers. As is 
still the custom to this day in many Mediterranean countries, some 
families may have been tending a vine, or a fig or another fruit tree in 
their backyard within the city perimeter.?? Yet, in general, Karaite 
settlement in Byzantium was overwhelmingly urban in the character of its 
dwellings and in the manner in which its members earned their livelihood. 
The example of the Jewish farmer community at Krisa, reported by 
Benjamin of Tudela,48 had, as far as we know, no Karaite counterpart. 
Indeed, some Palestino-centric zealots among the sectarians may have 
even viewed the possession of land in the Diaspora as an infringement 
on the special position which the Land of Israel should enjoy insofar 
as the territorial aspirations of the Jew are concerned. "In the event 
the Israelites will possess fields in the lands of the Gentiles, a curse will 
descend on these possessions," they are reported to have been arguing. 
But this extreme view must have been shared by very few and was of 
no real consequence. 49 


INCREASING URBANIZATION 


The almost exclusively urban character of Byzantine Karaism should 
not, of course, be viewed as a phenomenon inherent in Karaism as a 
movement. Karaite legislation put no special obstacles in the path of the 
Jewish farmer in the Diaspora. Rather, while still enjoining, along with 
the Rabbanites, the observance of the Sabbatical year (shemittah) as 
a praiseworthy custom, though not as a legal obligation,59 it waived 
such biblical laws as Kil'ayim (i.e., mingling two kinds of seeds),5! 
bikkürim (--first fruit offering) and the tithe (ma'aser).5? 


47 Cf. Hadassi, Eshkol hak-Kofer, 56a, Alphabet 148: «sna yywan poor 5» ex men 
wip ova 15 um bint nm qm aad 35 aam man, This should be read in the context 
of the thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Genoese documents which leave no doubt 
about the semi-rural character of the Péra quarter. In fact, if credence be given to 
the Muslim geographer Abu'l-Fida', a similar impression could be gained in the 
early fourteenth century from other sections of Constantinople as well. Cf. G. I. 
Bratianu, Recherches sur le commerce génois dans la Mer Noire au XIIIe siècle, 92 f. 

48 Cf. Itinerary (ed. Asher), Hebrew Section, 16, English Section, 46 f.; Starr, 
Jews in the Byz. Empire, 229, No. 182 (cf. there also, 28). 

49 See the minority opinion (dabar aher) as reported by Jacob ben Reuben, Sefer 
ha-‘Osher on Deut. 28:38, Leiden MS Warner No. 8, 97a: vy» niwa mun 35 ysr] 
nonu nna mun p» mxzswa mov ond vw» px R73... [nonn. 

30 Cf. Sefer ha-‘Osher on Lev. 25:2 ff., Leiden MS Warner 8, 56a: nonen nen 
mm vai DY ma DR. 

51 Ibid., 50b, on Lev. 19:19: spp [ods 5p —) nn aei seth RD mhy bn nD snm 
son PI RY ^R poa Son th] eren Tye) pen waa ms np» Y» osi ^R TIGA DIN. 

52 Ibid., 95b, on Deuteronomy 26: nnsz up» xbm OPM MERI gb ONDA RO num 
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The urban character of Byzantine Karaite economy reflected merely 
the above-described special circumstances under which Karaism has 
appeared on the Byzantine horizon. Yet, in the last analysis, it was truly 
mirroring both the basic transformation of Byzantine Jewish economy 
in general in the tenth and the eleventh centuries and the high degree of 
urbanization which the Empire as a whole attained at that time. “The 
number of cities [in the Byzantine Empire] was very large,” says André- 
adés. “Benjamin of Tudela found them on his route in almost every 
day's journey.”53 In all these cities and towns Benjamin encountered 
a Jewish population. The social and economic structure of the Byzantine 
Rabbanites, too, was now irretrievably geared to a trend of full urbani- 
zation. Krisa had no duplicate among the Rabbanites either. Whatever 
Rabbanite agricultural groups were still existing, they constituted only 
vestiges of an older period. 

Thus, Karaism, the younger branch of Judaism on Byzantine soil, was 
in its urbanized character merely manifesting the dominant economic 
line of Byzantine Jewry in general. It manifested this line more clearly, 
precisely because it was younger and because it plunged, unhampered 
by earlier ties or economic inertia, into the very thick of the current.54 
When the early formative period of Byzantine Karaism came to an end, 
the respective social and economic structures of both branches of Jewry 
in the Empire were, in their major outlines, identical. 


TAXATION 


The problem of Jewish taxation in Byzantium in the period covered 
by the present study has not found as yet a solution that would be 
acceptable to all scholars. After debating the matter at great length,5° 


4353. The leket and shikhah were probably maintained because of their purely 
charitable character. The abolition of the tithe in the Diaspora should perhaps 
be viewed in the context of the ninth- and tenth-century *de-'Ananization" of the 
movement in Palestine. In an effort to raise the status of the diasporic synagogue 
(see Introd., above, 16) and to ensure the funds needed for its proper institutionalfunc- 
tioning, ‘Anan assigned to it the tithes (including tithe on metals), the bikkürirn, the 
half-shekel, and the priestly and levitical gifts. Cf. his Book of Precepts, ed. Schechter 
(Documents of Jewish Sectaries, II), 3 ff. 

53 On urbanization as a basic trend in general Byzantine economy of the period under 
discussion, cf. Andréadés, in Baynes-Moss’ Byzantium, 53. 

54 Conceivably, this youthful urban character of Karaism in Byzantium was in 
part responsible for the Karaites' excelling the Rabbanites in the extent of their Greek 
literacy. See below, 195. 

55 Cf. A, Andréadés, “Les Juifs et le fisc dans l'Empire byzantin," Mélanges Charles 
Diehl, 1, 7 #. 
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Andréadés finally concurred with Dólger's theory59 that Byzantine Jews 
were subject to a special tax, on a par with their brethren in Islamic 
countries and in Western Europe. The burden of that tax lay not in 
its actual financial value, but rather in its symbolic quality as a degrad- 
ing recognition tax, sealing the Jew’s inferior status in the Chris- 
tian State.57 Nevertheless, Starr insisted that the Jew’s tax burden in 
the Empire was no greater than that of his Christian neighbor.58 Later, 
Starr conceded the ‘‘symbolism” of the tax “‘in those situations in which 
we know definitely that a special tax was levied.” In such cases, however, 
so he continued to argue, “the tax involved more than a nominal sum,” 
and “served not as a supplement but in lieu of all other taxes." 59 

Most recently, Professor Baron concluded on the basis of the extant 
material that, **while special taxes were neither consistent nor universal, 
they were collected at various times in various parts of the Empire."60 
Whatever the case, there is no doubt that the Karaites bore the same 
tax obligations as their Rabbanite compatriots. 

Byzantine Karaite literature yielded at least two explicit references to 
the tax burden, employing in both cases the general Hebrew appel- 
lation for levies (mass) and the specific term gulgoleth, i.e., capitation 
[tax], the kephalétión. Thus, when commenting on the Book of Nahum, 
a Karaite exegete states the following: 

“And I will cut off thy prey" (Nahum 2:4)—by this the levies are meant and 
capitation tax. “And the voice of thy messengers shall no more be heard” (ibid.), for 
God will destroy the messengers sent to each city [for the purpose of collecting 
taxes]. 

In the same vein, Isaiah's prophecy against “them that oppress thee" 
(Is. 49:26) is referred by the commentator to "those who take count of 
the capita and levy taxes.''61 


56 F, Dólger, "Die Frage der Judensteuer in Byzanz,” Vierteljahrschrift für Sozial- 
und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XXVI (1933), 1 ff.; idem, Beiträge zur byzantinischen 
Finanzverwaltung, 50. 

57 Andréadés, “The Jews in the Byzantine Empire," Economic History, III (1934), 18; 
see also his note to this effect in Baynes-Moss' Byzantium, 82, note 3. 

Runciman, too (Cambridge Economic History, Yl, 117), thinks that there was a 
capitation tax in Byzantium, but it**probably was only applied to non-Christians and 
foreigners." 

58 Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 17. See there, 11 ff., Starr's restatement of the 
whole problem of Jewish taxation in Byzantium. 

59 Cf, the special chapter on "Taxation," in his Romania, 111 ff. 

$9 Social and Religious History of the Jews (2nd ed.), IIT, 190 ff. 

61 Cf. the printed edition of Sefer ha-‘Osher on Nahum, 18d: .mxdadim onn opao 
"ua vr b> bx c'mbyb5 nav Rb. 

Similary see in the unpublished Isaiah section of Sefer ha-‘Osher, Leiden MS Warner 
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To what extent the above references reflect Byzantine conditions is 
difficult to say. For all we know, they may have been translated from 
earlier sources which alluded to the jizya imposed on non-Muslims in 
the Caliphate. This point, too, cannot be clarified as long as the Arabic 
Karaite texts underlying the Hebrew Karaite compilations in Byzantium 
remain undiscovered or unpublished. Accordingly, these passages are 
offered here with the same stress on the need for caution as in the above 
texts dealing with the economic conditions. 

Whatever the case, the bitterness of the complaints against the tax burden 
cannot be taken too seriously as a barometer of alleged fiscal opression 
in Byzantium. Dislike for taxes is a universal phenomenon. In the ancient 
and medieval political context such dislike was felt even more strongly, 
since exaction of tribute and levying taxes were identified with arbitrary 
authority and tyranny. Moreover, in the present instance the expression 
of that natural aversion to taxes was conditioned also by the character 
of the biblical text which the commentator had at hand. While interpreting 
the ancient words as an allusion to contemporary conditions, after the 
fashion of all medieval commentators, the author could not help adopting 
the intenisty of expression that was inherent in the text he was explaining. 

And yet, all these qualifications notwithstanding, the very inclusion of 
the above references in a compilation designed for Byzantine Karaite 
readers and the precision of terminology employed therein are not 
without significance; they possibly may add to our understanding of 
the Byzantine Karaite scene and to the clarification of the general 
problem of Jewish taxation in the Byzantine Empire. 


COMMUNICATION WITH PALESTINE 


In retracting the early steps of the Karaites in Byzantium, our continuing 
stress on the features which were common to both the Karaite and the 
Rabbanite societies should not obscure the consciousness of separate- 
ness that must have pervaded the Karaite communities. This is true 
of the Karaites who remained after the conquest in their old locale, 
now incorporated in the Byzantine Empire, and also of those who moved 
westwards and established outposts of Karaism in localities in which 
the sect was previously unknown. 

No. 8, 158b: enn mnp mib535n5 baion yox pim. Incidentally, the same term gulgoleth, 
employed at the end of the eleventh century in Byzantine Karaite literature, appears 
also in the well-known epistle describing the messianic upheaval in Thessalonica in 
1096. Cf. Mann, “‘The Messianic Movements in the Time of the Early Crusades," Hat- 


teküfah, XXIII (1925), 253 ff.; Starr, Jews in the Byzantine Empire, 205. 
$2 Cf. our "Fourth Premise," above, 53 ff. 
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The sectarian separatism found its natural expression in two major 
spheres: a) religious observances, and b) the forging of strong ties with 
Karaism abroad. As for religious observances—we intend to examine 
them only insofar as they are unique to Byzantine Karaism, i.e., whenever 
they reflect new trends and moods, reveal conflicts in aims and ideas 
within the Byzantine Karaite society, or shed light on external forces 
as they come into play. Indeed, the /iterary material, appearing from 
the middle of the eleventh century on, will enable us in a later chapter 
of this study to inquire into the Karaite-Rabbanite controversies in 
Byzantium: over details of religious law and rite. It will also assist us in 
understanding the eventual estrangement of Byzantine Karaism from 
ways and rules adhered to by other branches of the movement. However, 
no such material is available prior to the mid-eleventh century. Hence, 
we must assume that in the formative, preliterary period under review 
the Karaites in Byzantium continued to cultivate their ritual as well 
as they could, according to the tradition of the lands of their origins. 

On the other hand, those communal activities which fall outside 
the realm of specifically religious observances are definitely within the 
scope of our present investigation. Of these, the most important was 
keeping in closest touch with Palestine; there, especially in Jerusalem, 
a genuine spiritual center of Karaism was developing in the tenth 
and the eleventh centuries.© Radiating an example of piety and national 
awareness, which was personified in the Order of the “Mourners of 
Zion,” Karaite Jerusalem was also the seat of highly productive scholar- 
ship in all fields of Jewish interest, as well as in general philosophy and 
theology. It even earned the respect and praise of Rabbanite con- 
temporaries.5* 


63 On the Karaite center in Jerusalem see Poznański's Hebrew essay in Luncz's 
Jerusalem, X (1913), 83 f., and. ultimately, Mann, “The Karaite Settlement in Palestine 
till the First Crusade," in his Texts and Studies, II, 3 ff. 

64 On the contemporaneous Rabbanite expression of respect for the quality of 
learning to be found among the Karaite “Teachers of Jerusalem” (s3omtpnbu »n5vn) 
and “Exegetes of Jerusalem” (noMpnbm »"o5n), see the statement of ‘Ali ben Israel 
Allüf, as published by Mann, Texts and Studies, II, 95 f. Among the great names of 
that Golden Age, those of Joseph ben Noah, Yefeth ben ‘Ali, Sahl Abü-s-Surri ben 
Masliah, Joseph al-Basir, Abü']-Faraj Harün and Yeshii‘ah ben Yehüdah stand out as 
lasting guideposts of sectarian spiritual endeavor. 

On Joseph ben Noah see S. Skoss, The Arabic Commentary of ‘Ali ben Suleiman 
on the Book of Genesis, 4 ff. On Yefeth ben 'Ali see above, 94, note 21. For Sahl 
ben Masliah cf. above, 37, end of note 27. For Joseph al-Basir see the literature 
cited on p. 81, note 65. 

On the ‘Jerusalem grammarian," Abü'l-Faraj Harün, whom Abraham Ibn Ezra, 
unaware of his sectarian identity, placed second only to Saadyah Gaon, cf. W. Bacher, 
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Constant communication with Palestine would have been imperative 
under any circumstances. Doctrinally opposed to precalculated calenda- 
tion, the Karaites were dependent on direct observation of the ripening 
of new crops in the Holy Land in order to determine the New Year and 
the festivals. References to such contacts with Palestine will be cited in a 
later chapter, where they chronologically belong.® Still, it must be 
observed that in these documents, all of which stem from periods later 
than the mid-eleventh century, the recourse to Palestinian authorities 
in calendar problems appears as an already established practice. Such 
practice must have evidently existed much earlier, i.e., also in the 
preliterary, formative stage of the movement in Byzantium. Indeed, it 
most probably was the direct continuation of a pre-Byzaatine tradition, 
brought along by the settlers from their countries of origin—from 
Northern Syria and the adjoining provinces. 


THE JERUSALEM ACADEMY 


The relationship with Palestine was stimulated through personal contacts. 
Pilgrims would visit the Holy Land in the best spirit od ancient Jewish 
tradition, and students would travel to the Bakhtawi Academy in the 
Karaite quarter of Jerusalem in quest of learning. As a rule, travel 
and population movements were discouraged by the Byzantine authorities 
for administrative and fiscal reasons.” However, pilgrimage to the Land 
of the Bible and journeys for the purpose of study were regarded by 
government and public opinion alike as meritorious deeds of devotion.68 


“Le grammairien anonyme de Jerusalem et son livre," REJ, XXX (1895), 232 ff.; 
Poznatiski, '*Aboul-Faradj Haroun ben al-Faradj le grammairien de Jerusalem et son 
Mouschtamil, "REJ, XXXIII (1896), 24 ff., 197 ff.; idem, "Nouveaux renseignements 
sur Aboul-Faradj et ses ouvrages," REJ, LVI (1908), 42 ff.; H. Hirschfeld, Literary 
History of Hebrew Grammarians and Lexicographers, 50 ff.; Skoss, The Arabic Comment- 
ary of ‘Ali ben Suleiman on the Book of Genesis, 11 ff. Cf. also Assaf-Mayer, Sefer 
kay- Yishshüb, II, Introd., 50 ff., and the texts there (see Index, s.v.). 

On Yeshü'ah ben Yehüdah see above, 82, note 66. 

The history of the Golden Age of Karaism in Palestine was composed till now 
of a series of bio-bibliographies only. The time has come, so it seems, for that 
history to be rewritten and reappraised. 

65 For the Palestino-centric orientation of the Karaites in their abib system of 
calendation, see the special chapter on “Calendar Feuds,” below. Cf. also my "Some 
Aspects of Karaite-Rabbanite Relations in Byzantium on the Eve of the First Cru- 
sade," PAAJR, XXIV (1955), 25 ff. 

66 On Joseph ben Bakhtawi and his haşer (courtyard) in Jerusalem, see briefly 
Mann, Texts and Studies, Il, 29 f. 

67 Cf. Runciman, Byzantine Civilization, 205. See also above, 138. 

68 Ibid., 210, 223. See also in general the chapter on “The Pilgrims of Christ,” 
in Runciman's History of the Crusades, I, 38 ff. 
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This general climate of opinion was an added stimulus to the revered 
practice of pilgrimage and study in Palestine which was shared by Jewish 
students from all over the Diaspora. 


From all the countries of the Greeks, too, and from other lands (reports a Persian 
traveler in 1047], the Christians and the Jews come up to Jerusalem in great numbers 
in order to visit the Church and the Synagogue that are there.59 


Moreover, though no direct evidence is available, it stands to reason 
that study trips to Jerusalem by brilliant young Karaites were more than 
an expression of a personal thirst for knowledge on the part of the indivi- 
duals concerned. They were, to a great extent, a manifestation of com- 
munal policy. The study trips satisfied three important needs: a) the need, 
expressed in recurrent appeals from Jerusalem, for sending to Palestine 
Karaite representatives from every community in the Diaspora in order 
to strengthen the spiritual capital of Karaism;'^ b) the need for training 
Byzantine youth in Jerusalem for future positions of leadership in their 


$9 Cf, Nàsir-i-Khusrau, in his Diary of a Journey through Syria and Palestine, Eng. 
tr. by G. Le Strange, in Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, IV, 23. 


70 Cf. the appeal of the ninth-century Daniel al-Kümisi, published by Mann, “A 
Tract of an Early Karaite Settler in Jerusalem," JQR (N.S), XII (1921-22), 257 
ff, abridged English version by Nemoy, Karaite Anthology, 34 ff. On Kümisi's 
authorship of the tract see the result of later studies by Mann, Texts and Studies, II, 5. 
In an argument with “the scoundrels who are among Israel," Daniel emphasizes. his 
conviction that "the Lord himself has commanded the men of the Exile to come to 
Jerusalem and to stand within it" (Nemoy's translation, Karaite Anthology, 35 f.). 
“Therefore it is incumbent upon you who fear the Lord to come to Jerusalem and 
dwell in it." Daniel draws up, consequently, a realistic plan according to which 
the communities of the Exile should "send at least five men from each city in the 
Dispersion, together with their sustenance, so that we may form a consolidated 
group" (cf. my remarks above, 55, note 74, as well as the quotations given in the 
Introd., 22, and in Chapter VII, below). 

Similarly, the tenth-century Karaite missionary, Sahl ben Masliah, believed that 
in coming to Jerusalem the immigrants were fulfilling a Divine command (rmiswa). 
Invoking Jeremiah 3: 14, he.calls for *one from a city and two from a family, old and 
young," to join the ranks of the “Mourners of Zion." Cf. the Hebrew Introduction to his 
Arabic Book of Precepts, edited by Harkavy in his "Me'assef Nidahim—xXIII,” 
Hammelis (1879), 639. Cf. also Sahl’s Epistle to Jacob ben Samuel (Pinsker, Likküge, 
App. Ul, 25 ff.; -abridged English version by Nemoy, Karaite Anthology, 111 ff.), 
which has often been quoted in the preceding pages. Sahl makes definite reference to 
the fact that the Karaites, "by means of their good admonition and their writings 
to their brethren abroad, have assembled at Jerusalem righteous and pious men" 
(Likkafé, 30; Nemoy, 112). 

See also the poetical exhortation by Yefeth ben ‘Ali, published by Mann, Texts and 
Studies, II, 31 f., Eng. tr. by Nemoy, Karaite Anthology, 107 f.: “Ye Mourners of Zion, 
remember your Mother from afar; sit not in gladness, in the company of the playful. 
Your Holy House is in the hands of strangers, yet you are far away. The enemies of 
God are within it, yet you are unmindful. Strive ye to appear before him." 
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native communities ;’! and c) the need to answer effectively the challenge 
posed by the Rabbanite practice od sending students from Byzantium 
to the geonic academies in Babylonia.” 

The journey of Tobias ben Moses for the purpose of study in Jerusalem 
some time in the 30's of the eleventh century has already been 
mentioned.7? The practice of sending students from Byzantium to 
Palestine continued unabated for some thirty more years. Thus, we 
possess the name of another Byzantine Karaite who studied there a 
generation after Tobias. He is Jacob ben Simon, known primarily through 
his Hebrew translation of an important treatise on the Karaite law of 
incest composed in Arabic by his Palestinian mentor, Yeshü'ah ben 
Yehüdah.74 Like Tobias, his older contemporary, Jacob also devoted 


71 This point is valid for the eleventh century only; there is no doubting of the fact 
that the conscious endeavor of the Jerusalem center in the ninth and tenth centuries 
was to induce Karaite enthusiasts from abroad to settle permanently in Palestine. 
Indeed, even with regard to the later period there is no definite proof to tbe effect that 
training of promising youths from the Diaspora in Jerusalem, in order to have them 
return to their native lands, actually was the official policy of the Palestinian mentors. 
All we know for sure is the fact that ín reality several of these students did return 
home and subsequently occupied positions of leadership in their communities. There 
is also room for reasoning that this procedure agreed with the policies and needs of the 
Diaspora communities, whether the Palestinian leaders approved of it or not. At any 
rate, the idealistic presentation of the Jerusalem center under Yeshü'ah ben Yehüdah 
(11th cent.) as a kind of headquarters, masterminding the erection of new sectarian 
branches in the Diaspora and providing them with leaders trained in the Palestinian 
Karaite academy, is a myth, pure and simple. Cf. my critical comments on the subject 
in Tarbiz, XXV (1955-56), 190 ff., and in Chapters V and VII, below. 

It was not before 400 years have passed that another great spiritual center of the 
sect—that in Constantinople, under the leadership of Eiijah Bashyachi—consciously 
shouldered the financial and academic responsibility for training in its midst students 
from distant communities, with the express purpose of having them return to their 
countries of origin and lead the Karaite flock there. Cf. the correspondence on the 
subject between Elijah Bashyachi and the communities of Troki (Lithuania) and 
Luck (Volhynia), dating 1483-87, as published by Mann, Texts and Studies, 11, 1139-77. 
See also, in brief, in my article on Bashyachi, Ensiklopedyah ‘Ivrith (Encyclopaedia 
Hebraica), IX, 962 f. 

72 See the responsum by the eleventh-century Hai Gaon, first published by Harkavy 
in his Studien und Mittheilungen, IV, 105 f., No. 225. Cf. Krauss, Studien zur byz.— 
jüd. Geschichte, 112; Mann, "The Responsa of the Babylonian Geonim as Source of 
Jewish History," JQR (N.S.), VII (1917), 488; Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 180, 
No. 122. Cf. also the lamentation poem of Shemü'el han-Nagid upon the death of 
Hai, Kol Shire R. Shemü'el han-Nagid (ed. Habermann), III, 132: 533 (mnb —] 35 p» 
TTD nob: nmn Py WR n*nDi3NO mios Duk. 

73 See above, 43 f., 49 ff., and my "The Correspondence of Tobias ben Moses," 
Essays on Jewish Life and Thought: Presented in Honor of Salo Wittmayer Baron, 1 ff. 

74 On Jacob ben Simon, whom Pinsker rightly considers the pupil of Yeshü'ah 
ben Yehüdah (Likküfe, App., Note X, 172; cf. also 93), and on his translation of his 
master's Kitdb al-‘Arayoth (Sefer hay- Yashar), cf. I. Markon's Introduction to his 
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his energies to the diffusion in his native country of the knowledge he 
acquired at the feet of the saintly masters in Jerusalem. 

The flow of Karaite students from the Empire to Palestine would most 
probably have been maintained for many more years but for the Seljük 
conquest of the Holy City in 1071 C.E. This event spelled the end of 
organized Jewish life in Jerusalem.75 


ARABIC AND HEBREW 


Karaite literary activity in Byzantium began, some time in the 40's or 50's 
of the eleventh century. It originated in those circles of young Byzantine 
Karaites who received their training in Jerusalem. In fact, its earliest 
creations have even been composed in Palestine proper. This story will 
be unfolded in the last chapter of the present study. Here we shall 
cite only its linguistic aspects, in the context of the Karaites’ social 
and cultural integration in their Byzantine environment. 

In its earliest stages, Byzantine Karaite literature consisted mainly 
of Hebrew compilations and translations of those Arabic Karaite classics 
which the Karaite students, hailing from Byzantium, had studied in 
Palestine.76 The confusion with regard to ascertaining the authorship of 
many a Karaite (Arabic) original and of its (Hebrew) translation is well 
known to every student of Karaite literature.77 On the basis of a compre- 


edition of that work. Cf. also M. Schreiner, Studien über Jeschuah ben Jehudah; Mann, 
Texts and Studien, II, 43, 287; and my remarks in Tarbiz, XXV (1955-56), note 26. 
See, however, M. Steinschneider's doubts as to the nature of Jacob's relationship to 
Yeshü'ah, Die hebräischen Übersetzungen des Mittelalters, II, 943. 

75 Cf. Poznanski, Hastings’ Enc. of Religion and Ethics, VII, 667a; Mann, Jews in 
Egypt and Palestine under the Fajimids, I, 198 f.; Assaf-Mayer, Sefer hay- Yishshüb, 
II, Introd., 18, 31, 39; S. D. Goitein, Contemporary Letters on the Capture of Je- 
rusalem by the Crusaders," JJS, III (1952), 162 ff., and Zion, XVII (1952), 129 ff. 

76 Cf. the appropriate paragraphs in Steinschneider's Die hebrdischen Übersetzun- 
gen des Mittelalters and Die arabische Literatur der Juden; P. F. Frankl, "Karaiten 
oder Karder,” Ersch und Gruber Enz., Section Two, XXXIII, 17b; idem, Beiträge 
zur Literaturgeschichte der Karder; and the Byzantine story in any of the later 
encyclopedia articles about Karaism (see the references above, 3, note 1). 

7! Cf. Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek, 20 f. On concluding his investi- 
gation of Karaite translations and of their originals, a dismayed Steinschneider had 
this to say (Hebr. Übersetzungen, II, 948): “Mit der wohlthuenden Empfindung, 
mit welcher man einen finsteren Wald verlässt, trennen wir uns von den Karaiten 
und den Bearbeitern ihrer Literatur, wo alter Betrug durch Kritiklosigkeit, Plagiar- 
ismus, wissen- und gewissenlose Industrie renovirt und aufgeputzt erscheint." My 
personal appraisal of Karaite literature fails to concur with the harsh verdict of the 
grand old builder of Jewish bibliography. Still, in view of the perplexing confusion 
confronting the student of Karaism in elementary matters of authorship and classi- 
fication, the irritation of the great “master of detail" (as Professor Baron calls him, 
A. Marx Jubilee Volume, 143) is more than understandable. 
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hensive study of Karaite compositions available to date in print or in 
manuscript form, it seems to me that the following rule may serve as a 
fair guide to the “language problem” of the literature created by Karaites 
in Palestine and Byzantium during the period of our immediate concern: 

All Hebrew Karaite works, stemming from the late ninth and the early 
tenth century (i.e., from the al-Kümisi school), may be a priori considered 
Palestinian Hebrew originals. However, all available Hebrew versions of 
those legalistic, exegetic, and philosophical works which were composed 
later in the tenth and all through the eleventh century may be a priori 
assumed to be Byzantine translations of Palestinian Arabic originals.78 

This rule does not apply to polemical and paitanic writings, the nature 
and language of which wete determined in each case by peculiar needs 
and situations.79 

It is often tacitly assumed that the Byzantine students knew very little 
Arabic prior to their arrival in Jerusalem, so that, at best, they could 
have mastered only its rudiments during their sojourn in the Holy City. 
This could be one of the reasons for the mediocre quality of the early 
Byzantine Karaite writings.99 A corollary of this reasoning is, of course, 
the assumption that the translation of the Arabic works into Hebrew 
was a matter of linguistic necessity, since the Byzantine Karaite reader 
was allegedly unfamiliar with the language in which the Karaite classics 
were written.8! 

However, one can hardly accept this reasoning, owing to two major 
factors: a) the Karaites who settled in Byzantium came from Arabic- 
speaking lands in the East, and their mother-tongue must have survived 


78 This, of course, opposes Pinsker, Likkufé Kadmoniyyoth, App., Note XIV, 195 ff., 
who attributed, for instance, to Joseph al-Basir the availabie Hebrew versions of his 
philosophical writings, including the Arabic and Greek expressions therein. Pinsker's 
view was rejected long ago by Frankl, Poznanski, and others. Cf. above, 80, note 58. 

79 To mention only works already quoted in the present study, this last category in- 
cludes, for instance, the Hebrew Epistle of Sahl ben Masliah and his poetic Intro- 
duction to the Book of Precepts; Salman ben Yerüham's Book of the Wars of the 
Lord; and Yefeth ben 'Ali's piyyüf (above, 187, end of note 70), inserted into the MS 
of his Arabic translation and commentary on Leviticus. 

8° The other “‘extenuating” circumstance for the meager quality of Byzantine-Ka- 
raite writings was ''haste."' The preparation of such writings [it is argued] was perforce 
expedited in great haste, so that wandering missionaries could take them along without 
delay on their tours of duty. Cf. Frankl, Beitrüge zur Literaturgeschichte der Karder, 
13. See my reservations in regard to this "propaganda myth," Tarbiz, XXV (1955), 
191 ff., and in Chapter VIII, below. 

81 Frankl, Ersch und Gruber Enz., Section Two, XXXIII, 17b: “Zunächst erweckte 
das Bedürfnis die arabisch-karáische Literatur auch der nicht-arabisch, sondern 
griechisch sprechenden karáischen Bevölkerung zugänglich zu machen, die Thatigkeit 
eines Übersetzers oder einer Schule von Übersetzern." 
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among them for some time; b) the early Byzantine Karaites continuously 
maintained close commercial and spiritual relations with the Karaite 
communities of Palestine and Egypt. While letters of religious or 
communal content may have been written in Hebrew, commercial 
correspondence as well as oral contacts and negotiations could not have 
been possible except through the medium of the Arabic tongue.82 


LINGUISTIC INADEQUACY 


The fact is that the Byzantine Karaites' knowledge of both Hebrew and 
Arabic was poor, as was already noted by their thirteenth-century 
compatriot, Aaron ben Joseph.3? Moreover, we may even state with 
confidence that, of the two, their Hebrew was initially poorer than their 
Arabic, since it remained only an instrument of prayer and biblical 
study. 

It may be useful to recall in this connection Yehüdah ibn Tibbon's 
criticism of his predecessors in the field of Hebrew translations.84 The 
Rabbanite master-translator, who lived almost a century after the 
great flurry of translation activity among the Byzantine Karaites, found 
three major faults with the Hebrew translators of the pre-Tibbonid 
era: 1) insufficient knowledge of Hebrew; 2) insufficient knowledge of 


82 Thus, for instance, most of the communal correspondence, as preserved in tbe 
Cairo Genizah, was written in Hebrew even though it passed between Palestine and 
Egypt, both Arabic-speaking countries. Cf. Vol. II of Mann’s Jews in Egypt and 
Palestine under the Fütimids. On the other hand, commercial correspondence as well 
as personal letters yielded by the Genizah were mainly written in Arabic. This is espe- 
cially evident from the recent research of Professor Goitein and his students on the 
Arabic Genizah. Cf., for instance, the latest comments by N. Golb, “Legal Do- 
cuments from the Cairo Genizah," JSS, XX (1958), esp. 19. 

[For such Arabic communication from Byzantium to Egypt, published recently 
by Goitein, see the addendum above, 117, note 107a.] 

83 Cf. Aaron's statement in the Introduction to his commentary on Joshua- 
Isaiah, Mibhar Yesharim (edited by the Karaite press of Gozlow in 1836 jointly with 
the Jeremiah-Chronicles section of Sefer ha-‘Osher), 2a: yrobm ypny1 amabo %3 ym ^5 
nisi on anwa eps men gb ponynni may pwhh canny. Thus also the fifteenth- 
century Elijah Bashyachi, in Addereth Eliyyaha (ed. 1870; our quotation is on the first 
[unnumbered] page of the Introduction): pwa nnpnsm ansa peda anes any nvenhà 
wba naana pow pyan ne rsp 9n amm Nd vpn. (See my remarks on this text, 
in Tarbiz, XXV [1955], 44 f., note 6.) 

Even Tobias ben Moses, the greatest of Byzantine Karaite translators, felt uneasy 
about the grammatical inaccuracies that could be detected in the translation under- 
lying his compilation Osar Nehmad on Leviticus. Cf. the fragment quoted and dis- 
cussed at length in Chapter VIII, below. 

84 In the Introduction to his Hebrew translation of Babya ibn Paküda's Hóbotk 
hal-Lebaboth. 
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Arabic; 3) insufficient knowledge of subject-matter. Since one can 
hardly accuse a Tobias ben Moses, say, of unfamiliarity with the 
subject of his studies, we must put the blame for the poor translations 
of his school on general linguistic inadequacy.85 


Even objectively speaking, the eleventh-century Hebrew was a rather 
unwieldy companion for scholarly adventure. It lacked pliability and 
basic philosophical terminology, and many an indispensable expression or 
term had to be coined as the translation was progressing. Arabic, on 
the other hand, was the language of philosophy and science. It undoubted- 
ly was employed in daily usage by the Byzantine traveler, whether 
negotiating a deal in the Alexandrian market or participating in a 
discussion at the Jerusalem academy. This by no means suggests thorough 
mastery of the Arabic language and literature on the part of the average 
Byzantine Karaite. Rather, if a modern illustration may be permitted, 36 
it was a working familiarity with the language, derived in the same way 
as the familiarity of a second-generation American Jew with the Yiddish 
of his immigrant father. Of course, due to other circumstances, the 
Byzantine son knew infinitely more of his parental tongue than does his 
modern American counterpart, and this was especially true of the 
scholar to whom Arabic was an indispensable tool of research.?? 


Hence, the customary view that the early Byzantine Karaite translations 
from the Arabic into Hebrew were prompted by the need to make these 
works comprehensible to the Karaite reading public in Byzantium? is 
hardly adequate, at least for the middle and early second half of the 
eleventh century. The quality of the Hebrew in these works was often 
so poor that the meaning would remain unintelligible unless the transla- 
tions were checked against the Arabic originals. Occasionally, whole 
Arabic clauses were incorporated into the Hebrew version without 


35 Cf. P. F. Frankl, Beitrdge zur Literaturgeschichte der Karder, 11. 


86 In spite of my reluctance to ""modernize," I feel it is permissible to use the pre- 
sent illustration, esp. since an analogy between the demographic composition of the 
Empire and the American “melting pot" had already been drawn by Runciman in his 
review of Byzantine conditions. Cf. his Romanus Lecapenus, 32 f. See also below, 194. 


37 Here is the occasion to add that in visualizing early Byzantine Karaites not as 
militant missionaries but as an immigrant society, confronted with grave problems 
of economic and cultural adjustment—even of loyalty—and ultimately integrating 
in its environment, I often found illuminating parallels with the American Jewish 
scene. These observations may perhaps serve in some future connection the basis for a 
comparative sociological study. 


88 See above, 190, note 81. 
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being translated at all. Furthermore, Greek glosses were introduced 
extensively into the biblical commentaries and philosophical treatises.99 

From these facts we must conclude that reasons other than the diffusion 
of Hebrew among the rank and file of the Byzantine Karaite population 
or the latter’s unfamiliarity with Arabic motivated the Hebrew Karaite 
translation activity in mid-eleventh-century Byzantium. Here again our 
aformentioned analogy with modern American Jewish life could be 
continued. Just as the interest in Hebrew among Jewish immigrants to 
American shores, and even more so among their descendants today, 
was prompted by ideological motives rather than by an alleged con- 
venience of the Hebrew language as a mass medium of communication, 
so also the hebraization of Karaism in Byzantium had little to do with 
linguistic utility. We shall discuss, however, this problem in Chapter 
VIII of the present volume, when the first literary attempts of Byzantine 
Karaites will be viewed against the background of the new environment. 


GREEK AND THE CLASSICIST REVIVAL 


While Arabic remained, to a great extent, an auxiliary language to the 
first generations of Byzantine Karaites, Greek very soon achieved 
priority. Obviously, the greater the number of native (hence Greek- 
speaking) Jews who joined the sect, whether through natural increase 
or conversion to the Karaite creed, the faster was the grecization of 
Karaism in its Byzantine environment.90 

Again, no record of this linguistic development is available from the 
early formative years of Karaism in Byzantium. But from the extent 
and variety of the Greek glosses in the very first literary works of Byzantine 
Karaites, it is evident that by the middle of the eleventh century Greek 
was the mother-tongue of the second and third generations of Karaites 
in the Empire. 

To Byzantium and the Byzantines the Greek language was infinitely 
more than a mere vehicle for oral and literary communication. The 
Byzantine Empire was a vast sea of heterogeneous citizenry, constantly 
swelled by tributaries of different races, ethnic groups and linguistic 


39 Frankl, Beitráge, 4, described this trilingualism as "jenes monstrose Gemeng- 
sel dreier Sprachen." See also ibid., 12 f., and above, 190, note 80, for Frankl's 
attempt to explain the untranslated Arabic clauses through a theory of "haste." 
My own explanation of that linguistic phenomenon is given below, in Chapter VIII 
of this study. On the Greek glosses see further on in the present chapter. 


90. For (eleventh-century ?) conversions to Karaism, see the discussion of a pas- 
sage from Osar Nehmad, below, Chapter VI (and note 25 to that chapter). 
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units.91 In this sense it recalls the demographic composition of the 
United States of America.?? There were two great forces that united 
this mixture of peoples of all origins and effectively substituted for the 
consciousness of belonging to one nationality. These two forces were 
the Orthodox Church and "the language of the Romans" (which in 
Byzantium meant Greek).9? The Jews, Rabbanites and Karaites alike, 
quite naturally excluded themselves from the levelling effect of the 
Church. Their integration inthe national language of the country must 
therefore have seemed to them even more imperative.94 

It was noted long ago that whereas the Rabbanite literary productions 
in Byzantium show the effects of contact with colloquial Greek only, 
the Karaites reveal an unmistakable familiarity with Greek philosophical 
terminology.?5 While this fact is of particular interest to the student of 
Karaite literature, it serves also as valuable information for historical 
investigation, for it supplements from a new angle our general picture 
of the early formative years of Byzantine Karaism. 


91 On the characteristics of the racial, ethnic and religious conglomeration that 
was Byzantium under the Macedonian dynasty, see Neumann, Weltstellung des byz. 
Reiches, 42; Runciman, Romanus Lecapenus, 31 f.; idem, Byzantine Civilization, 179 ff. ; 
E. Stein, "Introduction à l'histoire et aux institutions byzantines," Traditio (Fordham 
University), VII (1949-51), esp. 154 ff. 

92 See above, 192, note 86. 

93 Cf. Runciman, Byzantine Civilization, 231; Diehl, History of the Byz. Empire, 
92 f.; idem, Les grands problémes de l'histoire byzantine, 45; and in Cambridge Med. 
History, IV, 736. 

94 Cf, Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 50, 244. For reconstruction of Greek glosses 
in Karaite literature, see, for instance, P. F. Frankl, *Karàische Studien", MGWJ, 
XXXI (1882) and XXXIII (1884); idem, Ersch und Gruber Enz., Section Two, XXXIII, 
18; idem, Ein mu‘tazilitischer Kalam aus dem 10. Jahrhundert; Steinschneider's articles 
on Byzantine Hebrew manuscripts and books in Die hebräischen Übersetzungen and 
in Catalogue Leiden; Schreiner's Studien über Jeschuah ben Jehudah; Markon in his 
introduction to the Hebrew version of a Commentary on the Book of Ruth, Livre 
d'hommage a la mémoire du Samuel Poznański, Hebrew Section (see below, note 105); 
Pinsker and Fürst, on occassions, in their books on Karaism; Poznanski in various 
articles in which he published fragments of Byzantine texts; F. Perles, ''Jüdisch- 
byzantinische Beziehungen," Byzantinische Zeitschrift, IL (1893), 569 ff.; Neubauer 
in his fragment of Sefer ha-'Osher on Isaiah, The Fifty-Third Chapter of Isaiah Ac- 
cording to the Jewish Interpreters, 1, 59 ff.; S. Lieberman, Hellenism in Palestine, 55 f. 
Cf. also Neubauer's general evaluation, in his review of Fürst's Graeco-Hebrew 
Glossarium, JQR (O.S.), IV (1891-92), 18. 

95 Cf. Starr, “A Fragment of a Greek Mishnaic Glossary," PAAJR, VI (1935), 
355. Note also Frankl's emphasis on the direct indebtedness of the Karaites to Greek 
literature as against Steinschneider's theory of intermediary Arabic channels, Hash- 
Shahar, VIII (1877), 177 f. It is difficult in the present state of research to demonstrate 
whether the Karaites knew the original classics of Greek philosophy or used some of 
the scholia produced in their own time. 
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The Karaites of the eleventh century made a conscious effort to adopt 
the language of the great and proud empire to which their fathers had 
immigrated in the not far-off past, and to make it their own. That 
century witnessed, as is well known, a revival of classical studies and the 
use of classical Greek in Byzantium. It seems quite natural, then, 
that the second- and third-generation Karaites of Constantinople should 
reveal precisely the spirit of classical revival with which the period of a 
Psellos, Leichudes and Xiphilinos was imbued.96 Their exclusively urban 
character, also, rendered them, as already noted, more susceptible and 
more exposed to the hellenizing effect of the neo-classicist trend.9? 


POPULAR LINGUISTIC INTEGRATION 


Nevertheless, revealing as they are, the atticisms of the philosophical 
glosses in the works of a Tobias ben Moses or Yehüdah Hadassi tell only 
one side of the story of Karaite linguistic integration in Byzantium. The 
other side—that of daily usage and of the gradual emergence of a Graeco- 
Karaite jargon—has barely been touched upon by researchers. And yet, 
the preliminary spadework that has been done in regard to a much 
later period (17th century) has shown that the inherently conservative 
forces, governing the linguistic phenomena of diasporic Jewries, have 
been at work also in the Karaite community.98 Here, indeed, is a rich field 
for research, one that would not only shed light on Byzantine Karaism 
alone but undoubtedly prove helpful to Byzantine studies in general.99 


96 On the classical revival in the period under review, see the summary by Runci- 
man, Byzantine Civilization, 233 f.; J. M. Hussey, Church and Learning in the By- 
zantine Empire, esp. 37 ff.; Iorga, Histoire de la vie byzantine, Il, 92 ff. On the vogue 
of classical Greek among the intelligentsia of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, see 
Runciman, op. cit., 240 f. On Psellos cf. Neumann, Weltstellung des byz. Reiches, 
81 ff.; A.N. Rambaud, Etudes sur l'histoire byzantine, 111 ff.; Diehl, Figures byzantines, 
T, 291 ff.; Bury, "Roman Emperors," in Selected Essays, 186 ff.; Hussey, op. cit., esp. 
73 ff.; R. M. Dawkins, "The Greek Language in the Byzantine Period," in Baynes-Moss' 
Byzantium, 256 f.; Bréhier, La civilisation byzantine, 328 f. On the literature of the 
period see K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur, and F. Dólger's 
general observations in Die byzantinische Dichtung in der Reinsprache, 7 ff. Cf. also 
Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des byz. Staates, 261 f. 

97 Cf. above, 182, note 54. 

98 Cf. A. Danon, Meirath ‘Enaim du Caraite Elie Aféda Beghi [—Journal Asiatique, 
lith Series, IV, 5 ff.]; and earlier, "Notice sur la littérature gréco-caraite," REJ, 
LXIV (1912), 147 ff. 

99 On the continuous process of development of conversational xo:fj, paralleling 
the scholarly efforts of the classicist-minded savants, cf. Dawkins' aforementioned 
essay in Byzantium, esp. 258 ff. Dawkins stresses the fact (p. 262) that the two lines of 
development, the classical and the popular, have existed side by side. See also Bréhier, 
La civilisation byzantine, 325 ff. 
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Characteristically, the universal adoption of the Judeo-Espafiol by 
Turkish Rabbanites, in the wake of the influx of Spanish refugees after 
1492, did not affect the Karaites of Turkey, notwithstanding the special 
respect which they reserved for the Sephardi Jews and their culture.100 
The contrary rather seems true: Precisely the halakhic rapprochement 
between Karaites and Rabbanites of the period endowed the preservation 
of the Karaite /inguistic heritage with special significance. The Karaites 
of the former Byzantine provinces were always on the receiving end 
of the interdenominational alliance, studying as they did at the feet of 
Rabbanite masters. No wonder they fell back on the half-a-millennium 
old Graeco-Karaite jargon as an anchor of their sectarian identity. 
When as late as the 1830's the Russian Karaite leader, Abraham Fir- 
kowicz, attempted to introduce the Karaimic-Turkic dialect, spoken 
by the sectaries of Russia, in place of the Greek jargon which was still 
prevalent in the Bible classes of the Karaite community in Istanbul, the 
furor of the local Karaites knew no bounds.!91 A hundred years later 
the use of Greek could still be reported from the little Karaite quarter 
of Haskeuy, Istanbul. 102 

This extraordinary persistence had its roots in the period covered by 
the present chapter. Jacob ben Reuben’s Sefer ha-'Osher—a compilation 
of excerpts from Hebrew Karaite commentaries that were circulating 
in Byzantium— brings us, through the abundant Greek glosses it contains, 
right into the very process of Karaite grecization that was then in 
progress. 


JACOB BEN REUBEN 


The date of Sefer ha-'Osher is still debatable.193 At any rate, whether 
its author lived in the eleventh century or some fitty years later, both 


100 Cf, Elijah Bashyachi's Addereth Eliyyahü, passim. Elijah shows not only prefe- 
rence for the classical Spanish Hebrew literature, the Sephardic cantillation, and the 
principles of biblical exegesis as practiced by the Jewish commentators of Spain, but 
also for the Sephardic Jews of his own time. He is, however, quite outspoken in his 
dislike of Ashkenazic Jewry on account of its garlic diet, noisy display of piety and 
"frightening" attire. Cf. my comments and quotation in Tarbiz, XXV (1955-56), 185, 
and in my article on Bashyachi, Engikiopedyah ‘Ivrith, IX, 961. On Kaleb Afendo- 
polo's close contacts with Spanish refugees from whom he acquired a Torah 
scroll, see the excerpts from Pathshegen Kethab had-Dath, published by Danon in 
JQR N. S.), XVII (1926-27), 172-73. See also above, 152. 

101 See D. Blondheim, “Echos du judéo-hellenism," REJ, LXXVIII (1924), 6. 

102 Cf. Danon, “Notice sur la littérature gréco-caraite, "REJ, LXIV (1912), 147. 
Cf. further the testimony of Rosanes, Dibré Yemé Yisrael be-Thógarmah, 1, 206, 216. 

103 In his article in Jewish Enc., VII, 41, Poznański at first placed Jacob ben Reuben 
in the eleventh century; later (Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah Gaon, 67), he 
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the Hebrew translations underlying the compilation and the Greek 
glosses appended thereto belong undoubtedly to the eleventh century. 

Jacob’s original contribution to the content of his book was rather 
limited. The differences of style and the contradictions in content that 
are easily visible to one familiar with the whole manuscript, show that 
Jacob did not translate the old Arabic commentaries himself.104 Nor, for 
that matter, was he responsible for the Greek glosses in his text (except 
perhaps for corrupting their spelling). The fact that some sections of his 
commentary, such as those on Genesis, Exodus or Leviticus, abound 
in Greek glosses, while other sections, which are no less difficult, e.g., 
Numbers and Deuteronomy, contain none, proves it beyond doubt. 
Jacob merely abridged (not always very thoughtfully) and arranged 
(not always very intelligently) those comments which he found already 
rendered into Hebrew and provided with Greek glosses by earlier trans- 
lators.105 

Thus, as an actual commentary, i-e., as a manual of annotations to the 
language and content of the scriptural text, Sefer ha-‘Osher is, by all 
medieval and modern standards, practically worthless. Yet, as a guide 
to the library of the early Byzantine Karaite and to his linguistic equip- 
ment, both Hebrew and Greek, it is perhaps the most revealing of all 


assigned him to the first half of the twelfth century. Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 
243, seems to have been unaware of this change in Poznafiski’s opinion. 

104 This was already noticed by L. Marwick, JBL, LXII (1943), 39. For an il- 
lustration see above, 71 f. Cf. also below, Chapter VIII. 

105 Cf. above, 71 ff., and 77, note 48. An interesting insight into the technique of 
Jacob ben Reuben can be gained through textual comparison of three sources— 
luckily, all three of them printed. One is the full Hebrew translation of Yefeth ben 
*Ali’s Commentary on the Book of Ruth. This Hebrew text was published by I. Markon 
in the Hebrew Part of Livre d'hommage a la mémoire du Samuel Poznański, 78 ff. 
Markon wrongly attributed the work to Salman ben Yerübam; Yefeth’s authorship is 
beyond doubt. Cf. Marwick's review-article in JBL, LXII (1943), 38 f., and his “‘Stu- 
dies" in JOR (N.S), XXXIV (1943—44), 317, n. 15. The same conclusion was reached 
independently by L. Nemoy when answering the question, “Did Salman ben Yerüham 
Compose a Commentary on Ruth?" in JOR (N.S), XXXIX (1948), 215 f. The other 
source is the Arabic original of Yefeth's commentary. The first two chapters thereof 
were edited by N. Schornstein, Der Commentar des Karders Jephet ben ' Ali zum Buche 
Rath, and translated by Nemoy, Karaite Anthology, 84 ff. The third source is Jacob 
ben Reuben's Commentary on Ruth in his Sefer ha-'Osher. This text is nothing else 
but an abridgment of the aforementioned full Hebrew text, which, in turn, was a trans- 
lation of Yefeth's Arabic Commentary on the Book of Ruth, 

Thus, a unique opportunity is given in this case to sample Jacob’s criteria of 
selection from a larger source available to him. Our case is limited, however, by the 
fact that only one translated source was available to Jacob in preparation of his brief 
Commentary on the Book of Ruth. For the time being there is no way of checking 
the criteria of synthesis and arrangernent which governed his editing technique in cases 
in which more than one Hebrew translation or compilation were at his disposal. 
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contemporaneous Byzantine Karaite creations. It constitutes the sum 
total of eleventh-century exegetical knowledge in Karaism, so far 
as transmitted to Byzantium from the East, in addition to being in its 
own right a milestone in the cultural endeavor of the sect in its Byzantine 
environment. As such, it constitutes a veritable mine of information 
which the student of Byzantine Karaite history cannot afford to neglect; 
indeed, with regard to certain aspects of that history it has no peer. 

According to my computation, based on the study of the entire 
manuscript of Sefer ha-'Osher (now in Leiden) and of the brief section 
thereof that had been uncritically published a hundred and thirty years 
ago in Gozlow, some five hundred (!) Greek words or Graeco-Karaite 
colloquialisms and phrases can be yielded by this commentary. Of this 
number, Genesis alone contains one-fifth; next comes Exodus with 
some seventy words, Leviticus with sixty, Isaiah with more than thirty, 
the Books of Samuel and Job with twenty-five each, and so on. The 
words range from “bread” to various species of fish; from simple work- 
tools to specialized terms in building techniques, textile industry, etc.; 
from parts of the human body to medical names for diseases and physical 
defects; from different articles of wear and even armor to official 
designations, such as titles of Byzantine officials, measures and coinage; 
from courtesy phrases to theological expressions .196 


GREEK NAMES 


In time, along with the increasing linguistic integration of the Karaites 
in their Greek-speaking environment, surely Greek names, too, became 
popular among the Karaite inhabitants of the Empire. Unfortunately, 
we do not possess any direct evidence to this effect for the formative 
years of the sect in Byzantium. No private correspondence by Byzantine 
Karaites—comparable, say, to the plea of the Egyptian-born immigrant 
Rabbanite lady, Malihah, whose daughter from a marriage in Byzantium 
bore already the Greek name Zoé—has up to this day been recovered.197 


106 Of course, many of these terms have been corrupted beyond recognition in the 
process of transliteration into Hebrew and subsequent copying. Still, a critical edition 
of Sefer ha-‘Osher, which I understand is imminent, will prove a major contribution 
to Byzantine studies at large, if, as 1 hope, it will be provided with a comprehensive 
glossary and the necessary critical apparatus. The creation of such an apparatus 
calls in turn for a careful study and eventual publication of the Arabic originals 
of Yefeth ben ‘Ali and others. 

For the general story of the diffusion of Greek among Byzantine Jewry see Starr’s 
Jews in the Byz. Empire, Index, s.v. "Greek Language." The present material was 
unknown to Starr. 

107 See the letter published by Mann, Jews in Egypt and Palestine under the Fatimids, 
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Nor do we have any Byzantine Karaite legal documents of a kind paral- 
leling, for example, the marriage contract of the Rabbanite girl at 
Mastaura; her Greek name, Eudokia, as well as the Greek name of the 
father of one of the signatories, had to be transliterated into Hebrew 
for insertion in the traditional kethubbah.108 

The only onomastic material available so far from Byzantine Karaites 
of the period consists of names of the Hebrew Karaite scholars whose 
works have been cited all along in the present volume. These do not 
show as yet any signs of grecization.!09? The absence of such signs, 
however, is not striking at all; in fact, it is more or less in keeping with 
the situation among contemporary Byzantine Rabbanite scholars, too.119 

Not before the fifteenth century can a Greek-sounding family name— 
Afendopolo or Efendipulo—be found among the names of Karaite 
scholars in Constantinople. It stands out as a noteworthy exception from 


Il, 306 f. (cf. also I, 241 f.), and partly reproduced in English by Starr, Jews in the 
Byz. Empire, 214, No. 162. The lady asked her brothers in Egypt to return her to her 
native land along with her daughter. She seems to have married a Byzantine Jew who 
either died in the meantime or divorced her. The letter is not dated, but both Mann 
and Starr place it in the twelfth century. Although the text breaks somewhere in the 
middle of its business part—when Malihah suggests to her brothers to cover their 
travel expenses by bringing some merchandise along with them—there is no doubt 
as to the Rabbanite persuasion of the correspondents; in fact, they seem to belong 
to a learned family. This can be inferred not only from the flowery Hebrew style of 
the letter but also from a direct mention of a relative who ranked high in the 
Rabbanite academic hierarchy ([noan3]) msan wR). 

108 Cf. the text, dated 1022 C.r., in Mann, Jews in Egypt and Palestine, YI, 94 ff., 
and Mann's comments there, J, 93 f. For an English version and comments see Starr, 
Jews in the Byz. Empire, 187 ff., No. 30. The name of one of the four witnesses is 
Moses ben Leon. Incidentally, several of the bride's and bridegroom's gifts are listed 
in Greek (in Hebrew transliteration). Th. Reinach added to the elucidation of these 
objects in "Un contrat de marriage du temps de Basile le Bulgaroctone," Mélanges 
Schlumberger, Y, 118 ff. The general form and the Aramaic language of the document 
which are in line with the standard kethubboth of the period, confirm the Rabbanite 
allegiance of the parties involved. 

109 Eg, Tobias ben Moses, Jacob ben Simon, Jacob ben Reuben, Yehüdah 
Hadassi, Elijah ben Abraham. 

110 Cf. the names of the Rabbanite scholars in Starr's presentation of Byzantine 
Jewish intellectual activity prior to 1204, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 59 ff. Cf. further 
the names of community leaders in the different Byzantine localities visited by Benjamin 
of Tudela. À brief check will reveal that no more than 5 percent of the personages 
listed by the traveler bore Greek names; there is, however, some doubt as to their 
scholarly standing. On the other hand, there is no certainty that the Hebrew gram- 
marian, Kaleb, surnamed Korsinos and quoted by the fourteenth-century Mosconi, 
was actually a contemporary of Abishai of Zagora, a Bulgarian Rabbanite scholar 
who is reported by the same Mosconi (in an earlier passage) to have composed a 
supercommentary on Ibn Ezra in 1170; chances are that Korsinos belongs to the 
hirteenth century. See on him Starr, op. cif., 64, and 236, No. 183. 
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the growing number of Turkicized names assumed by Karaites living in 
the former Byzantine territories of the Ottoman Empire.!11 This later 
phenomenon, however, cannot be gone into at this juncture.112 


Whatever the case, it is obvious that responsible leaders were aware of 
the danger of excessive linguistic integration in the formative period of 
Karaite settlement in Byzantium. Consequently, the cultivation of 
Hebrew, in spite of its initial clumsiness and undevoloped scientific 
vocabulary, was surely looked upon by them as a praiseworthy coun- 
tercheck to the assimilating forces at play. Indeed, it is possible that this 
attitude may have prompted the twelfth-century Byzantine Karaite 
Yehüdah Hadassi to include the personal obligation of the study of 
Hebrew among the Ten Articles of Faith which he was the first to for- 
mulate.113 


CHANGING HORIZONS 


We have now reached the middle of the eleventh century, when an al- 
ready well-established and economically prosperous third-generation 
Karaite society in Byzantium was about to attain maturity. This matura- 
tion was manifest, as we have seen, in the development of an in- 


111 Carmoly's rendering “Efendipulo” (Israelitische Annalen, ed. Jost, I [1839], 397), 
accepted by Fürst (Geschichte des Karderthums, II, 311, and note 201) and by Neubauer 
(Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek, 61), is rejected by Steinschneider (Gesammelte 
Schriften, I, 182, note 2). The reading "Afendopolo," although unexplained, is preva- 
lent in the later treatments. Galanté (Cinquiéme recueil de documents concernant 
les Juifs de Turquie, 50) mentions, along with “‘Afendopolo,” also the Greek Karaite 
name Kalonyanos. He gives, however, no details as to the activity of the family bearing 
that name. No Kalonyanos is known to me among the Karaite scholars of Byzantium or 
Turkey. On the occurrence of Turkicized family names among Karaites see briefly 
above, 58 f. 


112 I propose to deal with it in my projected ‘‘History of the Karaites in Turkey, 
Russia and Poland." 

113 Cf. the Sixth Article in Hadassi’s Creed, Eshkol hak-Kofer, 21c-d, Alphabet 53: 
nne zen PR 25500 annaa 0232 2862 55 [NA Pp —] maw awah ien ar ep mox 12» 
byn dp Pym ^ni$* bes [aaj m Th»b: 4295 nTmpi heba enews mmo ANN AI 


ped par nc ien Tho són om pare byan Sepia "rs no nazun Tow bya nen nn 59 723 
Rp? 103 nS! ^n» 5» spor m2. :(n 07? ban) D NYINA AION. ^n nmy ien WRI IPAR 
PSR (o 72 383) “A pws Aes. 

The now binding briefer definition of this Article and the commentary thereon by 
the fifteenth-century “last codifier" of Karaism, Elijah Bashyachi (Addereth Eliyyaha, 
80d ff.), are given in partial English translation by Nemoy, Karaite Anthology, 250 ff. 
The Karaites took great pride in the fact that Hadassi's Articles of Faith preceded 
the formulation of the Rabbanite Creed by Maimonides. Incidentally, among the 
Thirteen Articles of the Rabbanites no similar demand is made to master the Hebrew 
language and grammar as a matter of religious obligation. 
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telligent and far-sighted national leadership under the guidance of 
Tobias ben Moses. In the eventful period which was now initiated, 
institutional forms were molded and an unprecedented activity was 
set in motion, aimed at transferring the Karaite literary treasures of 
Palestine to Byzantium. Policies were now laid down which proved to 
be of far-reaching consequence for the future of the sect.114 


Thus, the middle of the eleventh century marked for Byzantine 
Karaism both an end and a beginning. It was the end, or rather the 
consummation, of a twin process which had already begun more than 
half a century earlier. Of one of its aspects we have spoken in detail: it was 
the geo-demographic shift of Jewish communal and economic endeavor, 
brought about by the political and territorial transformations that shook 
the Near East in the latter half of the tenth century. This development 
continued and became more pronounced in the eleventh century with 
the further decline of the major Jewish centers in the ‘Abbasid Caliphate. 
It was to that general upheaval in the East, which had so radically 
affected the Jewish people at large, that Karaite settlements owed their 
very existence on Byzantine soil. Thus we can readily understand the 
intimate dependence and attachment of the Byzantine Karaites to their co- 
religionists on the Islamic side of the international fence. We must 
recognize these ties as a factor of paramount importance in the formative 
stages of Karaism in Byzantium.115 


We shall now consider the second aspect of the process which 
dominated the early years of the sect in the Empire. The ascendency of 
the Italian maritime republics which began in the latter half of the 
tenth century, and the resurgence of Muslim piracy in the East- 
Mediterranean waters some decades later, steadily narrowed such 
avenues of international trade which had hitherto been open to the 
Jews. The consequent involuntary contraction of Jewish commercial 
enterprise into the boundaries of a local or, at best, regional market, 


114 An illuminating contrast between the Byzantine Karaites and Rabbanites with 
regard to their respective sources of creative inspiration was thought by Starr to be 
apparent in the biblical commentaries produced in the Empire. The indebtedness of 
the Karaite commentators in Byzantium to their Palestinian mentors, often bordering 
on what to the modern reader would smack of plagiarism, has already been sufficiently 
emphasized; see also Chapter VIII. Contrariwise, the Rabbanite authors in the Empire 
seem to have been affected very little, if at all, by the teaching emanating from 
Palestine or Mesopotamia. Starr maintained (Jews in the Byz. Empire, 50 ff.), that 
**we find them using instead, for the most part, the works of several famous western 
Scholars." Cf. there, 64. This last assertion still awaits documentation. 


115 Cf, above, 110 ff. 
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proved—in Byzantium perhaps more than in any Near-Eastern Islamic 
country—a mighty propelling force for the rise of an indigenous, 
regional-minded Karaite leadership. 

This steadily shrinking horizon of Byzantine Jewish economy has to 
be viewed also in the context of the interdependent communal situation in 
Jewry at large: The once-powerful central agencies of Jewish self- 
government in the old Islamic world were disintegrating; Rabbanite 
local or regional authorities were emerging everywhere. The era of 
progressive decentralization of Jewry—a corollary of the disintegration 
of the Eastern Caliphate—and the rise of provincial Jewish leadership, 
in the wake of regional needs and self-determination, had set in.116 These 
communal and economic developments further stimulated the sense of 
self-awareness and the profound inner transformation that had taken 
hold of the third generation of Karaites in the Empire. 

The grandsons of the Arabic-speaking newcomers to Christian 
Byzantium now became increasingly sensitive to their regional needs and 
interests. This country was now theirs by birthright. They felt they were 
well integrated in it both linguistically and culturally. Adherents of a sect 
that was a characteristic product of an Islamic environment,!!7 they 
could not avoid coming to grips with a situation which was as alarming 
as it was natural: their native Greek was steadily pushing the traditional 
Arabicized models of Karaite literature and thought out of their daily 
life. True, these native Karaite Byzantines remained genuinely and 
unswervingly loyal to their religio-spiritual ideal embodied in the living 
example of the Arabic-speaking “Mourners of Zion" in Jerusalem: they 
humbly accepted the latter's tutelage in matters of law and sent their 
sons to Palestine to sit at the feet of the saintly masters. They further 
maintained close commercial ties with their Egyptian brethren. Still, 
they felt disturbed and embarrassed by those external elements of their 
heritage which now seemed politically and culturally alien to the 
environment they regarded as their own. 


Tt was not an insoluble dilemma, to be sure. The alien elements—this 
the Byzantine Karaites knew clearly—were not inherent in the basic 
tenets of their creed; they only lingered on through inertia, incompatible 
with the social and intellectual climate of the Christian State which 


116 Cf. the paragraph on “Progressive Decentralization” in S. W. Baron’s Social 
and Religious History of the Jews (2nd ed.), V, 38 ff., as well as the paragraphs "Provincial 
Leadership" and "Progressive Self-determination” in his The Jewish Community, I, 
187 ff. and 206 f., respectively. 

117 See above, Introd., 3, 9, 25. 
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was now their home. The dictate of the hour, then, was to emancipate 
the Byzantine branch of the movement from these alien externals, 
without infringing, however, on the fundamentals of Karaism’s religious 
and social doctrine. 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF MATURITY AND SELF-ASSERTION 


It is in this sense that the mid-forties of the eleventh century mark also 
a beginning: a protracted struggle for self-assertion and a conscious 
effort by the local leadership to adapt the Karaites’ mode of life to speci- 
fically Byzantine conditions while retaining the essentials of Karaite 
faith and practice. 

It comes as no surprise that precisely from the ranks of students, who 
had lived and studied in Jerusalem and returned from there imbued 
with the zeal of the “Mourners of Zion," arose such leaders as Tobias 
ben Moses. Equipped with a thorough mastery of Karaite doctrine and 
exegesis, in addition to the general erudition and spirit flowing from 
his native Greek environment, Tobias has led his compatriots from 
inarticulate growth under the wings of Palestinian masters and from 
complacent catering to Egyptian notables into communal self-assertion 
and literary creativity. 

In launching their flock on a path of adjustment and reorientation, 
the leaders of young Karaism in Byzantium surely saved the movement 
from inner contradictions and decay. They could not have known that 
in the process of adaptation and reformulation of many a principle, in 
order to suit the new developments, some essentials would have to be 
sacrificed, too. All they were doing was forging the means for survival and 
for preservation of identity in the new environment they called now home. 
They could not have foreseen that in the not far-off future tremendous 
external happenings would eventually swecp the movement away from 
Palestine, the focal point of independent Karaite creativity, and away 
from the socio-political and communal climate of the Islamic East 
which had caused originally the sect's appearance on the scene of 
Jewish history. Nor could they have dreamed then of the great 
mission which their center was consequently destined to shoulder, 
for centuries to come, in spreading and supporting the Karaite creed 
in the far provinces of Eastern Europe. 


CHAPTER V 
COMING TO TERMS WITH THE LAW 


HE ULTIMATE nature of the Byzantine Karaite adjustments 
becomes increasingly manifest to the critical eye as one glances 
through the centuries. Unfortunately, most of Karaite literary 

creations possess the monotonous uniformity, so characteristic of that 
genre of literature in general, which makes it rather difficult to trace 
the initia] changes that occurred in the sect in the early Byzantine period. 

Nevertheless, on the strength of the unmistakable modifications in 
Karaite law a few generations later, we shall not go wrong in venturing 
an assumption. We may anticipate that, while clinging to essential 
divergences in ritual, the Karaite minority gradually absorbed certain 
customs and usages which were developed by its Rabbanite neighbors 
through centuries-long experience on Byzantine soil.! In the course of 
time, genuinely new Karaite practices and a characteristically new 
slant in the Karaite mode of thinking might have taken shape. These 
were a result of conditions prevailing in the country and of the ever- 
growing impact of linguistic and cultural integration of Karaite intel- 
ligentsia into the Empire’s heterogeneous society. 


LAW AND REALITY 


The scantiness of actual information about the changes involved imposes 
on the student the obligation of appraising the character and intensity 
of such changes in a roundabout way. Thus, a careful application of 
semantic analysis to Karaite legal terminology might prove extremely 
useful; it might compensate for the absence of explicit acknowledg- 
ment in Karaite literature of the above-surmised absorption of new 
practices and customs. For, whatever their nature and degree, modifi- 


1 On the early history of the Jewish communities in the Byzantine Empire see, 
in general, S. Krauss, Studien zur byzantinisch-jüdischen Geschichte. Start’s Jews 
in the Byzantine Empire begins only with the changed position of the Empire in the 
seventh century, i.e., after the loss of the eastern provinces to the Muslim conquerors. 
See also above, 113, note 97. 
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cations of religious usages and rules of behavior required either altera- 
tions in Karaite law proper or new approaches in legal interpretation. 
Old terms had to be imbued with new meanings; new terms had to be 
adopted where the old ones, even in their new formulation, failed to 
meet the realities of life. Hence, the quest for a new or modified legal 
terminology—reflecting, in turn, a quest for legal recognition of realities 
of life—may indirectly afford us an insight into the workings of the 
process of acclimatization assumed above. 

Regrettably, Karaite legislation was never investigated in terms of 
historical development. The “monolithic” approach to Karaism of most 
modern researchers and the inherently conservative character of Karaite 
literature all through the ages tended to present Karaite law as a basically 
homogeneous and fairly stable creation.2 Consequently, the eleventh- 
and fifteenth-century reforms (such as those modifying the laws of 
incest or the regulations governing the kindling of fire for use on a 
Sabbath) were looked upon by scholars as sporadic excesses of radical 
liberals, out of tune with the “true” tenor of Karaite legislative philoso- 
phy. The truth of the matter is, however, that, in addition to the evident 
changes in specific laws, which indeed were formally promulgated in 
the eleventh and fifteenth centuries respectively, a serious process of 
legislative revision and reformulation was already in progress from the 
mid-tenth century on. This process not only touched upon a number of 
practical issues, but encompassed a whole range of basic legal concepts 
and the accepted criteria for legal deduction. A full-scale exploration of 
this evolution in Karaite jurisprudence is, of course, impractical in 
this connection, however beckoning the task. In the present chapter 
only the briefest and most general sketch can be given of those legal 
concepts which alone are directly relevant to the Byzantine story.3 


PALESTINIAN PRELUDE 


To be sure, then, the trend toward adjustment and reformulation of the 
Karaite code of law did not begin in Byzantium. Early attempts in that di- 


2 On the “monolithic” approach of modern Karaitic scholarship see our Introduc- 
tion, above, 7 f. 

3 The full documentation of the present thesis, so far as the pre-Byzantine Karaite 
material goes, will have to be deferred to a separate study which I hope to publish 
some time in the future. On the other hand, Byzantine literature will be referred to as 
fully as space and consideration of form permit. The reader will easily discover 
for himself the points in which I am indebted to, and those on which I differ, in method 
and conclusion, from the earlier interpretations. 

CÉ., for instance, Graetz, Geschichte der Juden (4th ed.), V, Note 17, giv, esp. 501 ff.; 
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rection can already be discerned in the Muslim environment of Palestine, 
when Karaite scholarship attained the threshold of ripeness and maturity. 

True, Palestinian Karaite literature of the late tenth and the eleventh 
centuries is usually lumped together with that of the earlier school (late 
ninth and early tenth centuries) under the general heading of '"The Golden 
Age of Karaism in Palestine." There is, however, a definite difference 
between these two chronological units both in quality and character. 
The early Karaite creativity (till the middle of the tenth century), bravely 
shouldering the burden of repelling the Saadyan and post-Saadyan as- 
sault, concentrated mainly on polemics and apologetics. Even the works it 
produced in the field of biblical exegesis, Hebrew linguistics, etc., are 
heavily overlaid with political excursuses which, while interesting to 
the historian, can hardly be counted among the durable gains of Judaic 
scholarship. Composed by a somewhat narrow-minded, if vocal, circle 
of fighters (of whom the oft-quoted Salman ben Yerüham is best repre- 
sented in the extant sources), these works were soon superseded by the 
more mature compositions forming what I would call the “Later Golden 
Age" in the literary story of Karaism. The later compositions, indeed, 
while not devoid of polemics and of the familiar zest for reading into 
the Bible allusions to political happenings of the period, constitute a 
lasting and positive contribution to Jewish learning of all times. 

The Later Golden Age is mirrored in the scholarly endeavor of 
Joseph ben Noah who in the late tenth century admittedly founded a 
Karaite college of seventy scholars in Jerusalem. His disciples, active in 
eleventh-century Palestine, have carved for the Jerusalem Karaite 
academy a permanent place in the cultural history of Jewry asa 
whole. Even Rabbanite authorities of the time were quite conscious 


Weiss, Dór Dor we-Dorshaw, IV, esp. 77 f.; Harkavy, Studien und Mittheilungen, VIII, 
Introduction, as well as in several other of his studies cited elsewhere in the present 
volume; Poznański, esp. “Anan et ses écrits," REJ, XLIV (1902), 179 ff.; or the 
modern treatments, notably Mahler's Hak-Kara’im, esp. 133 ff.; Ben-Sasson's critique 
of the latter in Zion, XV (1950), 42 ff.; Nemoy's Karaite Anthology, Introduction, 
and his earlier essays; and, most recently, Baron's chapter on the "Karaite Schism," 
in his revised Social and Religious History of the Jews, V, 209 ff. (and notes). 

4 Cf. "Ibn al-Hiti's Chronicle of Karaite Doctors" (ed. Margoliouth), JOR (O.S.), 
IX (1897), 433 and 439; Nemoy, Karaite Anthology, 232. See also, most recently, my 
remarks in JJS, VIII (1957), 73, and the bibliographical data above, 185, note 64. 

Somewhere on the borderline between the two periods we find David ben Abraham 
al-Fasi, the lexicographer. His Dictionary, while undoubtedly studied in the Jerusalem 
Karaite academy and twice abridged in the eleventh century, enjoyed merely a short- 
lived popularity. Similar to the works of the Early Golden Age, it exerted a limited 
influence only and was soon superseded by compositions of the later period. Cf. 
Skoss, Kitáb Jami‘ al-Alfaz of David b. Abraham al-Fasi, 1, Introd., xxxiii ff. 
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of the undeniable ripeness and high caliber of Karaite scholarship 
from the latter half of the tenth century on.5 Represented by such 
masters as Yefeth ben ‘Ali, exegete, his son Levi, legist, Sahl ben Masliah, 
polemicist and jurist, Abü'l-Faraj Harün, grammarian, Joseph al-Basir, 
philosopher and lawmaker, and the versatile disciple of the two teachers 
mentioned last, Yeshü'ah ben Yehüdah, Karaite learning made its 
impact be felt not only in Byzantium but as far as Spain.6 Hence, when 
discussing the Byzantine phase of Karaite history, the different quality 
of the second period within the Golden Age framework must not be 
lost sight of, since Byzantine Karaite scholarship was a direct offshoot of 
the Later Golden Age of the sect in Palestine. 

Now, it is beyond the scope of the present study to enumerate all 
the symptoms of maturity manifested by the Golden Age Karaite 
literature in the second stage of its development.’ Be it stressed only 
that this maturity was by no means limited to purely academic matter. 
In that later stage, the Palestinian Karaite lawmakers began also coping 
realistically with the new conditions and challenges of their time and 
pulled down many a wall that had been erected by earlier ideologists 
of the movement.? Still, the fact that no other than a Byzantine disciple 


5 Cf. the source quoted above, 185, beginning of note 64. Cf. also my brief sketch 
on “Ben Zütà," a member of the same circle of scholars, in Ensiklopedyah ‘Ivrith 
(Enc. Hebraica), IX, 101 f. 

$ On Palestinian Karaite echoes in the exegesis of the twelfth-century Rabbanite 
Spaniard Abraham ibn Ezra, cf. my "Elijah Bashyachi," Tarbiz, XXV (1955-56), 
60 ff., 194 ff. On Abraham ibn Daüd's literary struggle in Spain against the influence 
of Yeshü'ah's books, see his own statement in Seder hak- Kabbalah, Medieval Jewish 
Chronicles, 1, 81. See further my remarks in Tarbiz, XXV (1955-56), 186 ff., and above, 
34 f. (and notes). 

7 As one illustration of these symptoms of maturity we may cite the positive stand 
of the spokesmen of that period on the question of introducing the teaching of philo- 
sophy into the Karaite curriculum. This development comes into sharper relief when 
appraised against the background of the heated opposition to the study of philosophy 
voiced earlier by an al-Kümisi or a Salman. The acceptance of philosophy as a legiti- 
mate subject matter in the Karaite program of instruction was coupled with the 
actual rise of philosophical writings in the sectarian academy of Jerusalem, reaching 
full blossom in the eleventh century under Joseph al-Basir and Yeshü'ah ben Yehüdah. 

This stands in no contradiction to the fact that we already have in the early tenth 
century a great Karaite thinker and erudite, Jacob al-Kirkisani, who was well versed 
in the philosophic discipline ofhis time. Kirkisáni, a non-Palestinian, a characteristic 
product of the symbiotic cultural climate of Upper Mesopotamia in the late ninth 
and early tenth centuries, constitutes in this respect a separate phenomenon and 
Should by no means be counted with the Palestinian Farly Golden Age. Invaluable 
as he is to the historian today, he wielded little influence on the philosophic outlook 
of his successors. 

8 The realistic approach of the Jerusalem Karaite school at the time under dis- 
cussion can be gauged, for instance, from the position of that school on the rikküb 
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of the Jerusalem masters did affix the final seal to that trend, by giving 
it its definitive legal formulation, is not without significance. In so 
doing, the eleventh-century Karaite lawmaker in the Empire had founded, 
in a sense, a new school of legal thought in Karaism, foreshadowing 
the great innovations of Elijah Bashyachi in the fifteenth century. 

This new direction in the philosophy of sectarian Jewish law merits 
therefore a fuller elaboration. 


“CONSENSUS OF COMMUNITY” 


Unwritten laws of local practice and custom, deriving their sanction 
from the sheer weight of common observance by certain groups or regions, 
attained from the very outset legitimate standing in sectarian Jewish 
jurisprudence, A counterpart of al-ijmã'‘, i.e., consensus of the commun- 
ity" in Muslim law, this phenomenon became known later in the Karaite 
legal jargon as kibbus or 'edah.9 Chances are that ‘edah may perhaps 
be echoing the Arabic legal term ‘dda, i.e., the '*unwritten body of local 
customs" (usus; Gewohnheitsrecht); affinity of sound may have enhanced 
here the substantial kinship of connotation between the two terms.!9 
Whatever the case, communal agreement must have been, to a degree 
greater than we suspect, instrumental in lending shape to Jewish sect- 
arianism. After all, even such commonplace instances as the minutiae 
of law governing ritual slaughter of animals, details of the order of 


problem, as cited above, 81 ff. Also the reply sent from Jerusalem to a Byzantine 
query on the subject of calendar doubts (to be discussed in Chapter VII of the present 
study) shows a degree of realism unthinkable a hundred years earlier, when ascetic 
zealots of the type of Salman ben Yerühbam reigned supreme. 

? On the Muslim principle of ijmd‘ see I. Goldziher, Vorlesungen über den Islam, 
53 ff.; Th. W. Juynboll, Handbuch des islamischen Gesetzes, 46 ff., and his masterly 
sketch in Hastings! Enc. of Religion and Ethics, VII, 858b ff., esp. 862b; J. Schacht, 
The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence, esp. 2, 42 f., 82 ff.; G. E. von Grunebaum, 
Medieval Islam (2nd ed.), 149 ff.; M. K hadduri, War and Peace in the Law of Islam, 31 ff. 

10 This was suggested to me by Professor A. Jeffery of Columbia University who, 
upon reading the manuscript of the present study, graciously permitted the inclusion 
of this point in the text. ‘dda or ‘urf (i. e., “what is commonly known as being the 
custom") “have generally been the produce of long-standing convention, either 
deliberately adopted or the result of unconscious adaptation to circumstances, and 
they have therefore been followed where practical considerations have been uppermost,” 
writes R. Levy in The Social Structure of Islam, 248. Quoting Goldziher's Die Zahiriten, 
Levy emphasizes the fact that while “the customary laws have generally gone unrecorded 
by the legists, they have not gone unrecognized,” and "where local influences have 
been strong, local custom has frequently been held to be decisive." 

On the persistence of local practices in the fringe areas of Jewish Dispersion, which 
were more than other regions addicted to sectarianism, see our Introduction, above, 
5, 16 f. 
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prayer, and the characteristically Karaite insistence on lunar observation 
as the determinant of Rosh-Hodesh (the first day of the month) could 
only be inferred from the Scripture by an unusual stretch of imagination 
and by most precarious dialectics. These and similar precepts, as candidly 
admitted by a fifteenth-century Karaite codifier, were actually such as 
we have grown used to following, since the time of our fathers and their ancestors, 
and which we have made our regular custom to observe, although they were not 
prescribed by the Scriptures, Indeed, they have become ,second] nature to us.!! 

In other words, these deviationist usages and observances were the 
practical expression of a general consensus of opinion in areas in which 
their adherents lived in compact groups and which had been only slightly 
affected by the normative geonic legislation. To them the practices based 
on ‘edah or kibbiis were no less valid than precepts clearly formulated 
by the biblical Lawmaker. 

The intellectualist trend of ijtihad or hippüs, which gained the upper hand 
in the sectarian camp with the rise of Karaism, could not but desiccate 
the ‘edah principle of its inherent, self-revitalizing capacity. Hard on 
the heels of talmudic hermeneutics, Karaism refused to lag behind the 
central Rabbanite authorities in the halakhic formulation of Judaism. 
Consequently, it engaged in the fortification of its own mode of life 
on legalistic, scholarly foundations. Karaite savants seized upon a 
forced biblical exegesis as a rationale for those regional divergences 
which had been originally discarded by Babylonian talmudic legislation; 
these divergences, as already noted, vigorously persisted on the margins 
of the far-flung Diaspora—the breeding-places of Jewish dissent—on 
the strength of communal consensus. 


“SEARCH YE WELL IN THE SCRIPTURE” 


Beginning with ‘Anan ben David, Karaite exegetes and legists read 
the particular rites and modes of behavior of their sect into the text 
of the Scriptures by strained dialectical devices, largely borrowed from 
talmudic and Muslim literature. They even went so far as to stretch 
the authorized scriptural foundation for hermeneutical deductions; 
while Rabbanite hermeneutics was limited to the Five Books of Moses, 
the Karaites ranged over the twenty-four volumes of the entire Bible. 
Thus, “pure biblicism" or “fundamentalism” cannot be applied in 
their true sense to the Karaite movement. Terms of this kind would 
lead us to believe that the Karaites were content to discard such practices 


11 See below, 231, note 51, our quotation from Bashyachi’s Addereth Eliyyahi. 
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as are not explicitly mentioned in the Torah. The Karaite Books of 
Precepts (Sifré Miswoth), however, moved in an opposite direction. 
Taking the established sectarian custom as a point of departure, they 
endeavored to muster for it the maximum of biblical support by extend- 
ing the traditional hermeneutical devices to the limit of their pliability. 
This, in fact, is the gist of the well-known Karaite maxim, hapisié be- 
Oraythd shappir ("Search ye well in the Scripture"), which very probably 
stems from ‘Anan himself. 


The ‘Ananite doctrine did not reach, however, the eleventh-century 
builders and ideologists of the movement in Byzantium in its pristine 
garb. Channeled through a ninth- and tenth-century Palestinian-inspired 
interpretation, the dicta that claimed the Founding Fathers of the 
sect for their authors gathered on their way several elements of legal 
and social thought which were far removed from the original ideas 
of the early leaders. Even the text of *Anan's defiant rallying-cry to Scrip- 
ture Searchers— the just-quoted hapisi be-draythd shappir —was probably 
available to the Byzantine Karaite students, as it is available to us today, 
only as a quotation in a late tenth-century Palestinian composition.!2 


Indeed, the accuracy and even the very authenticity of the extant 
version of ‘Anan’s slogan had long been subject to doubt. Particularly 
the second clause of the statement, we-'al tisha'anü ‘al da'ti (“And do 
not rely on my opinion"), caused serious difficulty on account of its 
Hebrew wording. Such wording contrasted with both the Aramaic formu- 
lation of the first clause and the use of Aramaic in general in *Anan's 
Book of Precepts.15 

The reservations of the sceptics, whether because of linguistic or 
other difficulties, are well-founded. Still, a mere dismissal of the Hebrew 
part of the statement as apocryphal fails to do justice to the /ater Karaite 


12 For the context of the ‘Ananite maxim cf. Yefeth ben 'Ali's Commentary on 
the Book of Zechariah (with reference to Zech. 5:8), as quoted by Poznański, “Anan 
et ses écrits," REJ, XLIV (1902), 184. Even Yefeth himself may not have seen 
a complete copy of ‘Anan’s code. Cf. Harkavy, Studien und Mittheilungen, VIII, 
193. See there also, 132, 139. 

13 Of the most recent studies on the subject, Mahler (Hak-Kara'im, 134, note 32) 
does not credit the phrase with /iteral accuracy. It follows, however, from his general 
evaluation of ‘Anan’s doctrine that he has no doubt as to the authenticity of its content. 
On the other hand, Nemoy considers the phraseology of the whole dictum "certainly 
such as ‘Anan would have used," Cf. his “Anan ben David—A Reappraisal of 
the Historical Data," in Semitic Studies in Memory of Immanuel Lów, 241, note 17. 
Cf. further Baron, Social and Religious History of the Jews (2nd ed.), V, 212 f. and 
389 f. (note 4), comparing ‘Anan’s injunction with that of Rabbanite authorities 
and with the attitude of the Muslim jurist ash-Shàfi'i. 
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author, whoever he was, who coined the additional Hebrew clause and 
attributed it to ‘Anan; surely he must have done so with good purpose. 


“DO NOT RELY ON MY OPINION” 


It seems reasonable to assume that the Hebrew-formulated injunction 
originated some time in the ninth (or early tenth) century, when Karaism 
used Hebrew as the vehicle of its literary creativity. On the other hand, 
however, it is hardly conceivable that the purpose of the late originator 
of the Hebrew phrase was in all earnestness to present *Ánan as the 
broad-minded protagonist of rationalism and individualism, the way 
the literal meaning of that phrase would suggest. Nothing we know 
of ‘Anan points to his being either broad-minded or a rationalist or 
a scholar encouraging individual interpretation of the Law. Since 
Palestinian Karaism in the late ninth and early tenth centuries was 
openly critical of ‘Anan and his close followers, the ‘Ananites, a serious 
attribution to ‘Anan, at that juncture, of a liberal call for rationalistic 
individualism in Bible studies would seem strange indeed. 


It is therefore more likely that the Hebrew clause, “And do not rely 
on my opinion," was devised to caution against the idea of infallibility 
that might possibly attach to ‘Anan’s interpretation of the Law. In 
fact, the wording may have been at first a parodical anti-'Ananite 
missile, a gibe, pure and simple, appended by ‘Anan’s opponents to 
his genuine dictum: a sort of "warning" of ‘Anan against himself. 
This quip may have possibly originated in the late ninth-century Hebrew 
Karaite school of Daniel al-Kümisi who made no secret of his aversion to 
*Anan and his method. Indeed, in a Commentary on the Book of Daniel, 
al-K ümisi (or one of his circle) went so far as to question ‘Anan’s very 
belonging to the class of intellectuals, and outrightly enjoined nis core- 
ligionists “not to take lesson from his sayings."14 This brings to mind 
another of al-K ümisi's famous puns against ‘Anan, reported by Kirki- 
sani, in which by a clever “emendation” of letters he presented ‘Anan, 
the erstwhile “Prince of Intellectuals” (Rósh ham-Maskilim), as "Prince 
of the Fools" (Rósh hak-Kesilim).15 


14 Cf. Mann's “Early Karaite Bible Commentaries,” in JQR (N.S.), XII (1921-22), 
esp. 519; Eng. tr. by Nemoy, Karaite Anthology, 39. Commenting on Dan. 11:36 
Qbws: oxoeswnn yn), the author declares: »3 benb Ronn om by ^ ope vm nm umm 
yo (sie!) in bn phawan yo mn pay ^5 RN OR nni mens bwas (sic!) miom mba sawn 
(sic!) migm sate 33555 45 pi mn. bow RY nim iim quz on 03 dyson owen 
NAR wm. 

15 Kitab al-Anwar wa-l-Marakib (ed. Nemoy), I, 5; Eng. tr. by Nemoy, in “Al- 
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It was not until the trend toward consolidation had set in about the mid- 
tenth century that the abusive twist of the spurious motto attributed to 
‘Anan lost its parodical edge. The pronouncement in question, the content 
of which was by now well in line with the individualistic tendency prevalent 
among the Karaites all over, began to be taken at face value and regarded 
asa genuinely positive statement by the Father of the sect. /t advocated 
what tenth-century Karaism considered a foundation-stone of the movement: 
extreme individualism in the exposition of the Law. It was, indeed, 
in this vein that the slogan was invoked by Yefeth ben ‘Ali, the most 
individualistically minded and most original exegete of the Later Golden 
Age, in his Commentary on Zechariah (where the motto appears for 
the first time), and it was from Yefeth that the pseudo-‘Ananite doctrine 
entered also the Weltanschauung of Tobias ben Moses and of other 
Byzantine Karaite authorities. 16 


BENJAMIN AN-NAHAWENDI 


To be sure, ‘Anan was not the only Karaite lawmaker of the older school 
to whom later Karaite rationalists of the Yefeth circle attributed encour- 
agement of individualistic exegesis so that they might lend a stamp 
of relative antiquity and respectability to the tenth-century situation. 
The other Founding Father of the sect, the early ninth-century Benjamin 
an-Nahàwendi, was also called in to serve the same purpose. The conten- 
tious presentation of Benjamin by the Later Golden Age spokesmen 
as champion of individualism was accepted by modern scholarship 


Qirqisani’s Account of the Jewish Sects and Christianity," HUCA, VII (1930), 321, 
and in Karaite Anthology, 330, note III/1. 

The fact that Kirkisani in 937 c.£. had no part in quoting the slogan now under 
discussion—neither its Aramaic clause alone nor the Hebrew appendage to it—is no 
proof that he was unaware of its existence. Rather, in line with our reconstruction, 
realizing the anti-‘Ananite bias of al-Kümisi and kindred critics (whom he listed 
as a separate School of dissenters!), he deliberately refrained from reporting it. Suffice 
it (so he thought) to reproduce just one single sample of the catchy gibes which the 
al-Kümisi school used to launch against ‘Anan; he branded that gibe shameful, to 
be sure. It will have served no good purpose (he reasoned further), indeed it would 
be unbecoming a scholar, to also repeat another of the opposition's contemptuous 
wisecracks, For this one, in particular, bore all the earmarks of a scurrilous apo- 
cryphon which brazenly put into the mouth of the founder of the movement a dispar- 
aging comment about himself. 

16 Cf. above, 210, note 12. Cf. also the passage from Yefeth's Commentary on Deu- 
teronomy, quoted by Poznafiski in the same connection. For Tobias' indebtedness to 
Yefeth ben ‘Ali see our quotation from his Osar Nekmad, below, 258, note 23. In 
his colophon (Chapter VIII, note 171) Tobias, too, enjoins his readers "not to rely 
on his sayings." 
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as faithfully mirroring the legalistic creed of the veteran judge of Naha- 
wend. In reality, however, there is nothing in the writings of Benjamin 
that could be construed as recognition of the individual’s right to inde- 
pendent interpretation of the Scripture. 

Again, the crucial phrase, usually quoted in behalf of that scholar, 
does not appear in the extant version of his Book of Laws.1? That phrase 
is only known from the aforementioned Commentary of Yefeth ben 
*Ali—the self-same exegete who was the first to invoke the allegedly 
*Ananite dictum, too. Indeed, Benjamin's supposed opinion was offered 
there in conjunction with the slogan attributed to ‘Anan.!8 

Now, it has been established already by modern researchers that 
the passage in question, as quoted by Yefeth, was not a literal quotation 
from Benjamin's writings but a statement by Yefeth himself, interpreting 
Benjamin's general philosophy of law.19 It is my contention, however, 
that Yefeth's comments do not reflect the views of Benjamin at all. 
Surely, the sentiments expressed in them in praise of scholarly indepen- 
dence —stressing the exemption of the son from the duty of following the 
legal interpretations of his father, or the freedom of a pupil to disagree 
with his teacher —are valid for all periods of Karaite activity insofar as 
they refer in general to Karaite rebellion against talmudism. They have 
no bearing, however, on Benjamin's opinion with regard to the right of 
individual formulation of laws within the Karaite camp, once such laws 
have been promulgated by competent Karaite authorities through proper 
documentation with scriptural evidence. In this respect Benjamin was 
no less authoritarian than the Rabbanites. His well-known views on the 
right—nay, duty — of corporal chastisement to be meted out by parents to 
their disobedient children, by husbands to wives, by teachers to pupils, 
by skilled craftsmen to apprentices, by masters and mistresses to slaves, 
and so on, hardly suggest that he encouraged the independence of sons 
from their Karaite fathers and of pupils from their Karaite teachers.20 

17 Mas'ath Binyamin, appended by Firkowicz to his edition of Aaron ben Joseph's 
Mibhar Yesharim, Gozlow, 1835. Several excerpts in English translation have been 
included in Nemoy's Karaite Anthology, 23 ff. 

18 Poznafski, REJ, XLIV (1902), 184; Harkavy, Studien und Mittheilungen, VIII, 
E Poznaáski, REJ, XLIV (1902), 184; Harkavy, Studien und Mittheilungen, VIII, 
176. Mahler (Hak-Kara’im, 214, note 32) rightly recalls the fact that Pinsker, Graetz 
and Dubnow have mistaken the Yefeth passage for a declaration coming from the pen 
of Benjamin. He considers, however, the interpretation given by Yefeth a fair state- 
ment of Benjamin's views. 

20 Mas’ath Binyamin, 2a. For the social implications that go into the above rule cf. 


Ben-Sasson's pertinent remarks in "The First of the Karaites" (Hebrew), Zion, XV 
(1950), 52 f., in refutation of the views expounded by Mahler. 
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Thus, not only the phrasing, as we have it in Yefeth’s commentary, 
but also the very ideas of liberalism stated there do not antedate the 
generation of Yefeth and his Palestinian colleagues.21 The invocation 
of Benjamin’s authority in connection with these ideas was obviously 
designed to serve the interests of a trend dominant in the tenth century 
and thereafter; as such it has no historical value so far as the reconstruc- 
tion of the philosophy of the early ninth-century Benjamin is concerned. 
It, however, is still of importance to us in the context of Palestino- 
Byzantine relations within the Karaite camp, for precisely in its unhis- 
torical presentation it helped molding the outlook of the Karaite leaders 
in Byzantium who accepted Yefeth and kindred late tenth- and eleventh- 
century masters as authoritative interpreters of Karaite thought. 


"NEITHER A PROPHET NOR THE SON OF A PROPHET” 


With no more justification can the only authentic quotation from 
Benjamin in Yefeth’s statement be cited as proof of Benjamin’s allegedly 
individualistic philosophy. The line in question—taken by Yefeth from 
“the closing section of [Benjamin’s] book,” though absent from our 
printed version—represents Benjamin as insisting on his being "neither 
a prophet nor the son of a prophet” (cf. Amos 7:14) but just “one of 
thousands and tens of thousands" of the children of Israel. 

Now, there is no reason to doubt the genuineness of that declaration, 
since Yefeth is quite precise concerning its location in Benjamin's Code. 
Yet, its bearing on the problem discussed here seems rather remote. 
Viewed against the conditions prevalent in an-Nahawendi’s home pro- 
vince, that line simply comes as the Persian intellectual's answer to a belief 
which was still rampant in his day among his sectarian compatriots—name- 
ly, that their (pre-Karaite) leaders, an Abū ‘Isa of Isfahan or a Yüdghàn 
of Hamadàn, were endowed with the Divine gift of prophecy. Karaite 
and Muslim testimonies have shown that the 'Isünian movement was 
still unextinguished as late as the tenth century and as far as Syria. 
How much more so did it constitute a factor to be reckoned with a 
full century earlier in the Jewish community of Persia in the time of 
Nahawendi.22 


21 Cf., for instance, the quotation from Sahl ben Masliah, Yefeth's younger contem- 
porary, given above, 51, note 66. Incidentally, all the textual documentation that Mah- 
Jer could muster in support of his thesis about the Karaite individualistic philosophy 
of law belongs to the tenth century or to subsequent periods. Cf. his Hak-Kara’im, 
214 ff. 

22 Cf. Kirkisáni's discussion of the prophetic calling claimed by Abū ‘Isa, Kitab 
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Nevertheless, having accepted the tenor of Yefeth’s late tenth-century 
presentation as the true embodiment of the ideology of Benjamin 
an-Nahdwendi, modern scholarship insisted on reading also into the 
epilogue of the printed edition of Benjamin's Code the same alleged 
tendency toward individualistic formulation of biblical exegesis. 

I have written for you a book of laws [says Benjamin in the concluding 
paragraph of Mas’ath Binyamin], so that you should pass judgment according to 
them upon Karaites, your brethren and friends. Now, for each particular law I have 
indicated the proper scriptural verse. As for other laws which are utilized in judg- 
ment and recorded by Rabbanites and for which I could find no support in the 
Scripture, I have written them down also, so that you might pass judgment accord- 
ing to them if you so desire.23 

Now, Benjamin draws here a distinct line between two kinds of Jaws 
compiled in his Code. On the one hand, he leaves, for obvious reasons, 
the utilization of Rabbanite-sponsored laws to the discretion of the 
local Karaite judge. Since these laws have no scriptural backing, the 
judge may as well ignore them, unless necessity compels him to take 
cognizance of their availability. Benjamin leaves, however, no such 
leeway with reference to those dinim (laws) for which biblical evidence 
has been supplied in his Code. Such Jaws are put on record so that the 
judge “should pass judgment according to them." No mention is made 
of the right of individual judges, Jet alone laymen, to deviate from these 
laws “if they so desire" and to formulate different laws in accord with 
an independent exegesis of their own. 

In brief: Contrary to prevalent conceptions, the individualistic ap- 


al-Anwar wa-l-Marakib, I, 52, II, 283, 304, 307; Eng. tr. by Nemoy, HUCA, VII (1930), 
372, 376, 383. It is obvious that Kirkisáni's persistent refutation of Abū ‘Isa’s claim 
to prophecy was not prompted by mere academic considerations. He himself reported 
in the first half of the tenth century the existence of a community of 20 ‘Isiinian fami- 
lies in Damascus. Cf. Kitab al-Anwar, I, 12, 59; Eng. tr., HUCA, VH (1930), 328, 391. 
The situation as communicated half a century later by the Muslim al-Bakillani gives 
the impression that the "Isünian movement was much greater than the partisan K irkisáni 
was ready to admit. Cf. R. Brunschvig, in Homenaje a Millàs-Vallicrosa, I, 226 ff. 
Recently, in my paper on the "Karaite Attitude to Christianity and the Christians," 
presented to the Second World Congress of Jewish Studies (Jerusalem, 1957), I believe 
to have shown to what extent local concern over the still-unextinguished ‘Isinian 
activity conditioned also Kirkisani's critique of Jesus’ claim to prophecy. Cf. further 
below, Chapter VIII. 

23 Mas'arh. Binyamin, 6b (Karaite Anthology, 29, $ IX): b»1*1 750 nab nana 799 
Wy mu UNUS Rpa Poy ommo pmi PT 5359 aum nest pens xps o5» n3 Wo INT 
B3 02°77 ISAN BRY PAANI Bmüs Di IPA Da nd nds? x57 man Tans pa. My own 
translation of the passage differs in some respects from that of Nemoy, being of 
course influenced by my interpretation of Benjamin's philosophy of law. Stiil, it isa 
difference of emphasis only. Nemoy's version does not materially affect any of the 
conclusions reached in the present discussion, 
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proach to biblical exegesis and to practical legislation was conspicuously 
absent at the birthplace of Karaism. Alien to the spirit of the Founding 
Fathers and to the rule of community consensus, which they (erroneously) 
believed they were fortifying through analogical deductions and scrip- 
tural documentation, this individualistic approach marked a new 
direction, a deviation from the original philosophy of ‘Ananite juris- 
prudence, and a new answer to the sect’s novel experience in the late 
tenth century. 

To be sure, the idealistic projection of a tenth-century development 
back into the days of ‘Anan ben David and Benjamin an-Nahawendi 
is not surprising at all. It should be viewed on a par with countless 
similar cases known from the religious and literary history of Judaism 
and from the story of mankind at large. The product of a pious exped- 
iency at first, it was easily accepted later as the historical truth, both 
from reasons of sheer ignorance and from the natural tendency toward 
idealization of the past. It was, thus, largely responsible for blurring 
the boundaries between the different stages in Karaism’s history. 

The student of the Byzantine branch of the sect must give serious 
thought to these crucial tenth-century developments, including the above 
adventures in pseudo-historical reconstruction. For there, at the feet 
of the tenth- and eleventh-century masters, Byzantine Karaism acquired 
the fundamentals of its religious and scholastic training which guided 
it in its future creativity and helped it on its way through history. 


TENTH-CENTURY REVISIONISM 


The novel, individualistic approach of the great tenth-century Karaite 
scholars to exegesis and legislation, which soon attained the rank of a 
time-honored principle allegedly emanating from the Founding Fathers 
themselves, tended, for one thing, to justify the splits and dissensions 
that were tearing the Karaite camp asunder. On the other hand, it was 
designed to promote the doctrine of individual responsibility which 
was to become now a household word with Karaite polemicists. Naturally, 
with the growing caution and tradition-mindedness of the post-Saadyan 
generations, the right to individual interpretation of the Scripture was 
not so much a battle-cry of dissident missionary propaganda as the 
only realistic line by which to defend the sectarian raison d'étre.2* 


24 Cf., for instance, the plea of Sahl ben Masliah in his oft-quoted Epistle, Likkapé, 
App. II, 34 (Karaite Anthology, 118 f., 818): wb» own on o> Np 3 "ees ND 7D 
DN n^P ORI D02 DN NP AWA n3 tvm Opin pn bax ,Dxbm3 ova px “Pond ppn ws 
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No less intense than the above considerations was the overall tendency 
in tenth-century Karaism toward an honest and courageous revision 
of all domains of the sect’s social and scholarly endeavor. This revisionist 
trend was the inevitable function of the bankruptcy of ‘Ananism and 
the result of the new Palestino-centric direction in which the al-K iimisi 
school had launched the reawakened Karaite movement half a century 
earlier.25 In the scholastic field proper, the process of independent 
interpretation of the Scriptures, once set in motion through the rise of 
an original exegetical literature in the school of al-K ümisi (and possibly 
earlier), not only continued by force of its own momentum but engulfed 
in ever-widening circles the whole range of biblical exegesis, sharply 
affecting legal thought as well. Since differences in the exposition of 
the legal portions of the Pentateuch involved new approaches to practical 
legislation, the repercussions of the growing and increasingly disparate 
exegetical production of the tenth century were perforce deeply felt 
in all sectors of Karaite law. 


Rationalism and individualism would, of course, not stop with that. 
The questioning of the practical results of earlier legislation was bound 
to lead to a reappraisal of the very principles which guided the scholars 
in their interpretation of sectarian law. Such dialectical methods as 
the overinflated hekkesh, i.e., analogical deduction (paralleling, in a 
sense, the kiyds of Muslim jurisprudence, itself an adaptation from 
an originally talmudic principle of hermeneutics), were persistently 
and in some cases successfully challenged by realistic jurists of the 
late tenth and the eleventh centuries.26 


TPM seem WAT Wd sapis ii BAN? noms nmn j2 by nwan n=) EWR 3123 um] 
p»ngta my Np maa 055 mpv ai wy. (See below, 221, end of note 31.) 

Indeed, in the passage from Yefeth's Commentary on Deuteronomy cited by Poz- 
nafiski the example of the early Rabbanite sages is also invoked, alongside that of 
*Anan and Benjamin an-Nahàwendi. The mishnaic scholars, too (argues Yefeth), 
*composed Books of Precepts, and each of them said what he thought [right] and 
documented it by [scriptural] evidence..., and his opinion may or may not be in 
agreement with the actual truth." Cf. REJ, XLIV (1902), 184. 

25 See above, Introd., 19 ff., and in Chapter VII, below. 

26 Cf. Hadassi, Eshkol hak-Kofer, 64d, Alphabets 168-60: yi »»swn Raph "3 
nn nr vpni5 nya b» bon vpn bx ..rmna nv m nba ce wns [py ome] 
spo [5x annm] i7 m j3 rov AM ,vpna mv Nd napa ansa amo *n on... mnn n» no» 
153: ome nosed way. 

Indeed, earlier in the same context, 64c-d, Hadassi expatiated more fully on the 
opposition to the use of the Aekkesh. This opposition was voiced by the late tenth- 
century Joseph ben Noah and paralleled Saadyah’s repudiation of this method, too: 
wp? wo ^5 wm 97i [2 ro? bi TU AA qm e e INA Up PR ^2 ANI UN AYO CMA 
nm vpn pu > ym) ()nn (025 ^n mx» np AAR 729 (nb aa) nv yv PRM uma 
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In addition, the rift between the dictates of common sense and certain 
rationally inexplicable practices demanded by Scripture must have 
acutely disturbed the tenth- and eleventh-century Karaite theologians 
and philosophers. This problem, posed all along by the religious minds 
of all ages and quite keenly felt by the Saadyan generation, was even 
more poignant to the Karaites than to their Rabbanite neighbors, in 
view of the overall tendency in Karaism toward added strictness in 
the performance of ritual obligations.27 


*CONSENSUS" UNDER SCRUTINY 


At the same time, realism and conscience began questioning the validity 
of what remained now of the principle of “general consent" (‘edah). For, 
in all truth, the *edah, the original concept of it, that is, now lay emptied 
of its fundamental content. Ever since the sectarian biblicists began 
stretching and squeezing the Written Law itself to fit patterns of life 
and behavior once inspired by “universal agreement," the import of that 
agreement seemed to be losing ground progressively. Indeed, what 
tended in the last analysis to undermine the authority of the Karaite.‘edah 
principle was not only the procedural weakness inherent also in the 
Muslim (especially Shafi ‘ite) doctrine of ijmá'; it was the very ““biblicism” 


p39 mu ama D) "iio meu PIPRI PPT Tay "nk ney nw n»n v.m anon mo 
nnn nr. 

For the critique of the Aekkesh by Saadyah cf. Poznański, Karaite Literary Opponents 
of Saadiah Gaon, 69. Cf. also Kirkisani, Kitab al-Anwdr wa-I-Marákib, 1, 79 ff.; G. 
Vajda, "Etudes sur Qirgisáni-IL," REJ, CVII (N.S., VII, 1946-47), 66 ff. For the prac- 
tical application of the tendency to curtail the use of hekkesh in the field of the Karaite 
law of incest cf. above, 81 ff. (and note 69). Cf. also our remarks on the realism 
of the eleventh-century Karaite legislators in Jerusalem, above, 207 f., note 8. See, 
finally, M. Zucker, in Sura, II (1955-56), 321 ff. 


On the kiyas in Muslim jurisprudence see Juynboll, Handbuch des Islamischen 
Gesetzes, 50 ff.; Schacht, The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence, 98 ff. 

27 Cf. Hadassi, Eshkol hak-Kofer, 64d, Alphabet 168: > pbx "2 nbn Ja bap 1n 
abn n»? ]3 "sei... aT nmm ATS) WPA wec53) nyt pasna n'a ^ by nbb5n gn 
^-213 mon nr TWN? *2 NN? n»n ^n5n3 kb mm) wens yaya ^23 ^33 "5b2n wt 
Tu» ns gama ABSA MK! np nnb ny baw "wmv AD nou nnm “ATS nm 
yarn n9* nnn ny" pion) sym nbn. (See Levi's view, below, 228, end of note 46). 

For the Saadyan influence on Karaite thinking in this field, cf. the acknowledgment 
of a none-too-friendly Hadassi later in the same context: pr ma auran nye n53 
$^: bapa Rpa bab vas ann nnm. The passage has been reproduced in full 
by Poznański and compared with the discussion of the four sources of cognition in 
Saadyah's Introduction to the Book of Beliefs and Opinions. See The Karaite Literary 
Opponents of Saadiah Gaon, 69 f., and note 2. Needless to say, no comprehensive 
discussion of the problem nor of Saadyah's role in its elucidation can be undertaken 
here. 
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which was now called upon to give scriptural support to practices 
originally sanctioned by the ‘‘consensus of community.” 


For, with the ever-increasing preoccupation with biblical exegesis 
as guide to pious behavior, the 'edah lost its creative capacity and 
respectability. On the one hand, Bible exegetes would jealously guard their 
own right to individual interpretation of the letter of the Law, in spite 
of the fact that the consistent exercise of that right increased academic 
dissension and deepened the rift between later commentators and the 
older Karaite school. Yet, they had no patience with the pluralism inherent 
in the principle of consensus. Paradoxically, they, the spokesmen of 
a sect whose original raison d'étre consisted of the conservation of 
customs sponsored by regional consensus against the uniformitarian 
pressure of the guardians of "transmitted truth," would, in turn, appeal 
now for uniformity in the name of a “biblical truth" of their own, 
as if they themselves were not divided on its meaning. In an effort 
to stem the rapidly progressing process of disintegration of the move- 
ment, they would now gladly deprive regional groups of their age- 
long custom of following the consensus of their own community.28 

To be sure, the apprehensions of the commentators were not wholly 
unfounded. The dissident population, thinned out by now because of 
its spreading into the new urban centers of the Caliphate and because of 
the inroads of Rabbinism into areas in which the sectaries once had 
lived in well-knit communities, lacked a nerve-center for responsible 
socio-religious creativity. Consequently, the *edah was deprived of its 


28 Deplering the differences between the various Karaite groups (in the text quoted 
in our next note), al-Kümisi accused the opposing factions of "not turning to the 
study of the Torah so that they may know which is the true way." 

To what extent regional divergences were responsible for the formation of separate 
beliefs and modes of life among the Karaites can be gauged from Kirkisáni's list 
of inner Karaite differences. Cf. his Kitáb al-Anwar wa-l-Marakib, I, 60 ff.; Eng. 
tr. by Nemoy, HUCA, VII (1930), 392 ff. In that list Kirkisini enumerates the 
practices of "some [people] of Baghdad" (Og andl Qa) “some [people] of Tustar” 
(cm A ys) “people from among the Basrans and from Fars” (e 3 


u- s ow pad o» *some Karaites of Syria" (pL! uA au) "some Ka- 
raites of Khorüsán" (4;L.1 RE OP S gae): “some of the Karaites of Khorasan 
and Jibàl" (Ju a OLS cn 3 cy) That the expression "some people” refers 
to Karaites is clear from the phrase following the description of the customs of "some 
people of Basra and Fars." Alluding to these Basrans, Kirkisani states the following: 
“The above-mentioned Karaites from Basra” (cn yd ce Ouaxll o4 wl): It is 
obvious that the same applies to all other cases. The title of the whole chapter 
leaves no doubt about it ( 55] Jl &3 iy L sS 3 3) 
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broader and unifying scope; instead, it turned into the proving-ground 
of an infinite variety of small-scale consensuses and, sponsored by 
scores of splinter groups, brought the movement to the brink of anarchy. 
In vain did al-Kimisi deplore the sectional practices followed (no doubt 
on the strength of some local consensus) by groups “who call themselves 
Karaites.”29 A dismayed Kirkisani exclaimed in despair that there are 
no two Karaites in the early tenth century who agree on one matter and 
that the situation "is growing worse day by day."30 

Of course, though more or less contemporaries, the two scholars 
were motivated by different philosophies and considerations when 
complaining about the irritatingly heterogeneous make-up of Karaite 
practices, The Palestino-centric al-Kümisi regarded the regional and 
group differences —stemming from variations of environment and of 
economic pursuit in the Diaspora (or, as he put it, from “running in 
tumult after merchandise similar to the custom of the Gentiles")—as 
real stumbling-blocks on the road to unity and uniformity to which 
the Jerusalem center felt destined to lead the movement. On the other 
hand, Kirkisani, the Diaspora Jew with no marked nationalist leanings, 
could not ignore the possibility that the Rabbanites would exploit 
Karaite dissensions as a counter-argument, “whenever we [i.e., the 
Karaites] blame them for the differences between the people of Syria 
[— Palestine] and the people of Babylonia."31 


29 Cf. his “Tract of an Early Karaite Settler in Jerusalem," published by Mann, 
JOR (N.S.), XII (1921-22), 257 f. [this part is not included in Nemoy's abridged 
English version of the text in Karaite Anthology]: ymy [tia one 5^3] nn on 
vw... ms nan v5» RI mix) mann am naves Ro quie AIPA sby3 pws ORNpA 
*bg23 b31. . NAR nenna wns DN.. AN by gn mad nn 59 » pown prm ipn *byz3 ba 
yoy pos AT on TNS) pa awa aY nsns Rpa Hyaa nip mus pnw DRY Np 
AIRD naga nw mewn eb on py mne am few xby aes 573, L gt] Sonn 


amna phh pne DPR ]2 by .. eun an menos Dm BA 3 v x93 IRM nüpi ai 
nos qo AMT. 

30 Cf, Kitab al-Anwar, I, 14 (Eng. tr. by Nemoy, HUCA, VII [1930], 330), and 
earlier, I, 5 (HUCA, 321), as well as the list of the divergent Karaite groups cited 
above, 219, note 28. 

31 Kitab al-Anwár, 1, 63 f. (Eng. tr., HUCA, VII [1930], 396). Kirkisàni assures 
his coreligionists that they should not be afraid of such Rabbanite counter-arguments. 
Karaite internal controversy is the inevitable outcome of legal knowledge arrived 
at by reason. Such extenuating circumstances, however, cannot be claimed by the 
Rabbanites, who point to their laws as being based on a prophetic (hence incontestable) 
tradition. The existence of controversy within Rabbinic Jewry (argues Kirkisàni) 
bares the falsehood of such Rabbanite assertion. Indeed, Kirkisani himself included 
a list of "differences" in law and ritual between the Rabbanites of Palestine and those 
of Babylonia. Cf. his Kitab al-Anwar, I, 48 ff.; Eng. tr., HUCA, VII (1930), 377 ff. 
The Rabbanite material on the subject has been reedited by M. Margalioth, Hillnkim 
shebbén Anshé Mizrah u-Bené Eves Yisrael. 
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Whatever the case, they both realized that a truly universal "agreement 
ofthe community," the way 'edah was expected to be when taken as 
a source of law, was, under the changed conditions of a diversified 
Karaite society, no longer attainable. 


“EDAH” AND *'pMA'" 


Indeed, such an agreement was hardly welcome by now, even on prin- 
ciple. Developments within the late tenth-century Jewish society as 
a whole made the continuous application of the rule of consensus by 
the sectaries a rather precarious procedure. For the rule was undoubtedly 
convenient and effective as long as the non-normative practices were 
adhered to by homogeneous groups living on the peripheries of Jewish 
settlement. However, with the expansion of talmudic authority into 
the far-off corners of the Jewish Diaspora, and with the growing 
standardization of life in general in the highly commercialized Middle 
Eastern society, there emerged among the majority in the community 
a growing awareness of the sectarian connotation attached to many of 
the discarded regional ways and customs. Practices once dominant in 
whole regions remained now the heritage of the few. 

The principle of community consensus must therefore have become an 
outdated slogan to a group doomed to a fateof being a perpetual minority 
in the Jewish world. Under the changed circumstances, close to the 
turn of the first millennium C.E., it was a principle fraught with danger 
and capable of boomeranging against the sectaries themselves. For 
the power of the consensus now lay irretrievably with the talmudic 
majority.32 Not in vain were some ideologists of the movement inclined 
to make Karaite legislation hinge on two determinants only: the Scripture 
and analogical deduction. The suggested rejection of 'edah as one of 
the sources of sectarian law came as a cautious yet unequivocal recog- 
nition of contemporaneous reality : after all, there may be inadvertent 

Cf. also Sahi ben Masliah, in Likküge Kadmoniyyoth, App. III, 34 (Karaite Anthology, 
119), calling to those of the Rabbanites who apparently were influenced by the piety 
of the sectarian “Mourners” in Jerusalem, yet were also honestly perplexed by the 
dissensions within the Karaite camp: "Do not say, ‘How shall we act, since the Ka- 
raites also differ among themselves. Whom among them shall we follow ?....Study and 


search and seek and investigate and do that which occurs to you by way of solid proof 
and that which seems reasonable to you." Cf. above, 216 f., note 24. 


32 [t is in this connection that the problem of majority rule (aharé rabbim le-haffoth) 
is heatedly discussed in Karaite literature from the tenth century on. Invoking Ex. 23:2, 
the Karaites did not cease to reiterate their right—indeed, their religious obligation— 
to secede from the consensus of the (Rabbanite) majority, for “thou shalt not follow 
a multitude to do evil." Cf. the texts quoted above, 54 fE., notes 73-75. 
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error on the part of the whole community.”33 This telling explanation 
of why 'edah should be deprived of its legislative powers—so different 
from the Sunnite assertion attributed to the Prophet that “never will 
my community be united in error" 34— permits us an insight into the 
workings of the mechanism of Karaite reaction to the changing and 
increasingly hostile content of community consensus, and brings to 
mind the example of Shi'ism. 

Comparisons between Shi'ism and medieval Jewish sectarianism 
under Islàm have been attempted with different degrees of caution 
and success, ever since the establishment of modern Karaitic research 
a century ago. However, the problem was always analyzed with reference 
to the rise of Karaism, its background and its immediate causes; as 
such it has no relationship to our discussion. The following comments 
will be limited to the specific question now under consideration, namely, 
the waning of 'edah and ijmá* in Karaism and Shi‘ism respectively. These 
comments do not necessarily suggest indebtedness; rather they point 
to the inescapable reaction of a minority seeking to provide a rationale 
for its own position and a justification for its insistent repudiation of 
the majority rule. 

In a way, the Karaite attitude parallels in our case the line of reasoning 
and action followed by Shi'ite Islam versus ijmd‘, i.e., versus the general 
consent of the Muslim community. While the foundation-stone of the 
orthodox concept of ijmá' was the confidence that the consenting com- 
munity must be infallible (ma'gizm), the Shi'ites could obviously not 
acquiesce to the idea of infallibility of a community in which their Sunnite 
opponents constituted the majority. Did not the recognition of the 
Caliphate and the acceptance of the political status quo in Islam by the 
Sunnite-sponsored "consensus of the community" prove the error of 
such consensus and the unreliability of the very principle of ijma‘?35 

Moreover, there is even, to some extent, a basic similarity in the 
Shi'ite and Karaite approach to the solution of the dilemma. Having 
deposed ijma‘ from its high-ranking status in Muslim jurisprudence, 


33 Hadassi, Eshkol hak-Kofer, 64, Alphabet 168: nwa ob banw om wn (Poznański 
corrected the corrupted ova to read »yv3) sbi *3 .. mp2 TIY gà vpn) DUNI ^31 
spn 5533 mao nbbi. Cf. also line 2 of the text quoted below, 248, note 97. 

34 Cf. Juynboll, Handbuch des islamischen Gesetzes, 47; I. Goldziher, Vorlesungen 
liber den Isidm, 54. A Rabbanite counterpart of that Sunnite dictum was the slogan 
spo ds [bene 5» papn'o xb [beho bon naan eee "s wb *3. Saadyah’s assertion to 
this effect was quoted and combatted by Levi ben Yefeth in his hitherto unpub- 
lished Book of Precepts, Leiden MS Warner No. 22, 13a f. 

35 Goldziher, Die Richtungen der islamischen Koranauslegung, 283 f. 
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Shi‘ism was ready to accord it some authority, provided it won the 
concurrence of the imams or of their authorized representatives.36 
Similarly, Karaism would agree to recognize 'edah whenever the latter 
was properly supported by authority — authority of the Scriptures, that is, 
or of its rightful (i.e., Karaite) exponents.37 

This is, however, where the parallel comes to an end. There is no 
resemblance between the fate of the ‘edah and that of Shi'ite ijma‘ 
in subsequent generations. For, unlike Shi'ism, Karaism failed to 
attain anywhere (except, for some time, in Palestine) a degree of authority 
or numerical strength that would enable it to insist on the above formu- 
lation of consensus. Alas, there could be no evading of reality in a 
Rabbanite-ruled community nor escape from compromise, Whether 
the Karaites chose to admit it or not, the suggested solution, linking 
the recognition of ‘edah to scriptural support, could not be bolstered 
by facts. Pious intentions had to bow to sober reality. The story of 
‘edah is thus, in a nutshell, the story of Karaism in general, the story 
of the sect's inevitable adjustment to the ruling (Rabbanite) majority. 


THE FORCE OF TRADITION 


Having lost its original source of strength, the ‘edah increasingly absorbed 
the features of another principle with which it was integrally connected, 
although the sect was for a long time reluctant to admit it and had 
no specific name for it. That other principle was "tradition." To use 
the corresponding nomenclature of Muslim usül al-fikh, or roots of 
jurisprudence, the ijmd‘ (universal consent) was now confused with the 
sunna (i.e., the proper conduct and custom transmitted by tradition).38 

To be sure, this was not an entirely novel or unusual development, 
since the so-called consensus of the dissident community, though not 
identical with tradition, was primarily based on time-honored precedents 
of behavior which were faithfully followed by that community.39 In 


36 Goldziher, Vorlesungen über den Islam, 225 f. 

37 See the texts quoted and discussed further on, 232 ff. 

38 The presentation of the phenomenon in corresponding terms from Muslim 
jurisprudence is Poznafiski's, REJ, XLIV (1902), 182, n. 3. On the sunna as “living 
tradition" see Schacht, Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence, 58 ff. 

Characteristically, however, the Karaites refrained from using the term sunna and 
preferred the term an-nakl, meaning ‘‘transmission.” See the text below, 229, note 
48, and Vajda's pertinent observation in REJ, CVII (1946—47), 93, notes 47—48. 

39 Cf. Schacht, op. cit, 58, where the point is stressed that the sunna and the 
consensus "are all interrelated and, in fact, interchangeable to such an extent that 
they cannot be isolated from one another.” 
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other words, it stemmed from accumulated regional traditions which the 
given community saw fit to preserve, in spite of the repudiation of 
these traditions by the central talmudic authorities. Nevertheless, under 
the circumstances, the above developments had a new ring altogether. 
The equation of “‘consensus” and **tradition" opened the way for legalizing 
customs, old and new, for which no hermeneutical support could be 
mustered. Now that the sanction of consensus was lacking, the mighty 
force of tradition provided a solid foundation for the persistence of 
biblically unsupported mores. Intrinsically, however, the unification 
of the two principles was an unequivocal admission of the fact that even 
the Karaites, who so vocally rejected Rabbinical reliance on oral trans- 
mission, could not avoid the cumulative impact of tradition. It was 
thus an ominous sign of the course into which Karaism was bound to 
drift during the next thousand years. 

The late tenth- and eleventh-century Palestinian Karaite masters were, 
of course, not unaware of these developments. It was, however, their 
Byzantine disciple, Tobias ben Moses, who first fully realized their 
implications and endeavored to translate them into legal usage. Fearing 
that his native community might fall prey to corroding doubts when 
confronted with the inescapable necessity of compromise with circum- 
stances, Tobias decided to lend outright sanction to the identification 
of consensus with tradition. It is in connection with the definition of 
this practice that I view the introduction of the concept of ha'atakah 
into Karaite legal literature. 


"HA'ATAKAH'' 


As far as can be judged from the extant texts, it was Tobias who first 
established the specific legal application of ha‘atakah.49 The term as 
such has been traced to geonic literature of the early days of Hai Gaon 
(i.e., the last decade of the tenth century), whence it was supposed to 
have been borrowed by the Karaites.41 


40 The thesis that Tobias was the first among the Karaite scholars to use the term 
was suggested by Poznański, “Anan et ses écrits," REJ, XLIV (1902), 182, note 3. 
It will be shown presently that this thesis is erroneous. My comments in “Some Aspects 
of Karaite-Rabbanite Relations in Byzantium," PAAJR, XXIV (1955), 9, note 21, 
where I have followed Poznański, have been corrected accordingly. Cf. PAAJR, 
XXV (1956), 178 ff., note 2. 

41 Cf. Rabbi Elhanan’s query addressed to Hai Gaon in 993 c.£. and published 
by Harkavy in his Studien und Mittheilungen, IV, 24, Responsum No. 47 (cf. the 
editor's notes there, 351 and 394). Similarly, see Hai's Responsum No. 119, in Temim 
De'im (forming part of Tummath Yesharim, Venice, 1622), 22d. On the use of ha‘atakah 
by the twelfth-century Abraham ibn Ezra in an anti-Karaite context, see my "Elijah 
Bashyachi,” Tarbiz, XXV (1955-56), 195. 
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Now, it can, of course, be taken for granted that any Hebrew term 
for “tradition” was of Rabbanite origin. The Rabbanites alone made 
the adherence to tradition a paramount matter of principle. Hence, 
they also developed the proper terminology when defining and discus- 
sing that principle. To the extent that early Karaites, too, utilized the 
Rabbinic expressions, they did so only in order to denote and repu- 
diate the Rabbanite concept of tradition. 

However, the sources offered till now in support of the Rabbanite 
authorship of ha'atakah are all very late. Unless we revise our concept 
altogether and consider the term as an original Karaite creation—and 
there seems to be no corroborating evidence to warrant such a revision— 
we must assume that the Rabbanites used it in Palestine before the 990’s, 
since the Karaite polemicist, Sahl ben Masliah, discussed its meaning 
in an anti-Rabbanite vein more or less in the same period, if not a 
decade or two earlier.42 

A study of the full manuscript version of Tobias' hitherto unpublished 
Osar Nehmad convinced me that the term ha'atakah must have been 
part of a Hebrew Saadyan terminology known in Palestine in the early 
post-Saadyan era. It is my impression that Hebrew translations of 
Saadyah's exegetical works (or, at least, the polemical sections thereof) 
were circulating in Palestine among Rabbanites and Karaites alike, 
underlying oral and literary debates between protagonists of the two 
camps. These (mid-tenth-century?) Hebrew Saadyan texts must have 
contained the term ha‘atakah—the Hebrew equivalent of Saadyah's 
Arabic an-nakl—and it is from there that the term found its way into 
the subsequent works of Saadyah's Rabbanite successors and into the 
writings of his Karaite opponents as well.43 

Of course, it is difficult to decide as yet whether the term was actually 
coined by Saadyah or for the sake of translating Saadyah, or merely was 


42 See the full text of Sahl’s discussion further in this chapter, 227 f., and note 46. 
See also, 232, end of note 54. The exact time of Sahl’s activity has yet to be determined. 
At any rate, it is sure that he was a (younger?) contemporary of Yefeth ben ‘Ali in 
the second half of the tenth century. See the bibliographical references above, 37, 
note 27 (end). 

The verb p»nrnb, as used a generation earlier by Salman ben Yerüham, Book of 
the Wars of the Lord (ed. Davidson), 38, 43, 89, 130, has no legal connotation. 


43 My initially very cautious suggestion that Hebrew translations of Saadyah's 
Commentary were available to scholars in tenth-century Palestine and elsewhere has 
now been borne out by a Saadyanic student. I have it on the authority of my learned 
friend Doctor M. Zucker that in the course of his recent Genizah studies in Cambridge 
he fóund some 40 leaves of such a Hebrew version. We shall have to await now the 
publication of the fragment in order to see whether it contains the term Aa‘atakah 
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used from that time on with greater frequency. Whatever the case, 
the connection between its appearance in Karaite literature and the 
Saadyan polemic against sectarianism can be taken for granted. It is, 
indeed, no coincidence that Tobias the Karaite employs ha‘atakah 
and its kindred grammatical forms mainly when quoting Saadyah (for the 
sake of refutation, of course) and when discussing the Saadyan concept 
of an-nakl.44 


SEMANTIC EXPANSION 


However, the linguistic aspects of the process reconstructed here, 
whereby the Rabbanite term ha‘atakah was introduced into the Hebrew 
Karaite vocabulary in late tenth-century Palestine, gives but one side 
of the story. The real importance of this process is revealed to us only 
when an attempt is made to trace the subsequent semantic expansion 
of the ha'atakah concept as it entered the body of legal principles in Byzan- 
tine Karaism. In this respect it is symbolic of the evolution that Pales- 
tinian Karaite legislation as a whole had undergone in Byzantium. 


and whether it yields any data which would help determine the time of the translation. 
At any rate, the extant leaves (so I am informed) belong to Saadyah’s Commentary 
on Leviticus to which Tobias’ Osar Nelimad is also devoted. 


(It goes without saying that Saadyah's Arabic tafsir on the Pentateuch is of no rele- 
vance to the present discussion; nor shall we cite here the literature pertaining to it.) 

44 Cf. Tobias’ Osar Nehmad, in the Bodleian MS No. 290, 6a: omen n5190 55m 
qa npnzan qon an Paw anlan ya ata nr by mw an? pR [npa piri] Sun ar ek “wR o2 
IMMI AR [PR 2573] (WR IIT 52 niin ne yn 15 MPI WI AN nan [a IN 357s] pon 
npnsm mb RI WNT DN PINI YAR "Umi TD "BN MINA AMY 53 DT PRT PR ^na Jb 7D. 

And again 35a: [337 :b-x] 197 mr inn "mW .. een bbw nton wn aphan ^5 
npban APYN PR WN np DIpaAw vits Pa wR On [11/3933 ney 700 PR WIpAA f "OR NRT 
DPA vn YIR "nin qn PRI PRA TIRPAN Cr (DA WRI PERT vn xb "mU (alin ya 
Apyan ya Wow nb vx eo. And further, 87a: pra opie an ‘ow 3m [m32072] à 
npnsnan mw “or Dbum pain qut SR wnw "pone Ar Po mian; also on 87b : ps 9 sm 
npnras mn wm ^n ‘aR’ v*6315 pum mW" ub 53 by mb. Cf. also on 89b : s5 [alt 
qabr 55 mu noW3 CRY pa mmn mw bn [ke pa maan spss 5» vb nn [3305-] 
nd. Casdinn po xo. neta ye x5 RYD gi TAD Dp» pa zie. DRI abi ng unn pv 
npnynn y». Here, incidentally, is the oldest formulation of the three sources of Ka- 
raite jurisprudence in which ho'atakah is mentioned in full-fledged association with 
Reason (da'ath, or simply hekkesh, i.e., analogical deduction) and Torah (or the 
kathüb, i.e., the Written Word). This formulation was to remain the guiding principle of 
Byzantine Karaite legislation for centuries to come. Cf. below, 237 f., notes 69 and 71. 


For other passages containing the term Aa'atakah, cf. the Bodleian text of Osar 
Nehmad, e.g., 94b ff., and throughout the MS. In at least one connection Tobias uses 
also the phrase anshé ha-ha'atakah, "the people of transmission.” Similarly, Tobias’ 
younger Byzantine contemporary, the author of Exodus-Leviticus Anonymous (see 
on him below, 245 f., note 93), uses the form ma‘atikim when quoting Saadyah., Cf. the 
hitherto unpublished Leiden MS Warner No. 3, 219a-b. It is worth noting that the 
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Ha‘atakah, meaning literally *'transmission," seemed acceptable to 
Palestinian Karaites if it included the written transmission alone. The 
“transmission” thus understood referred to the prophetic and priestly 
tradition in Israel and was said to encompass only the post-Mosaic 
portions of the Jewish Bible. This clearly contrasted with the Rabbanite 
interpretation of ha‘atakah as oral tradition, transmitted by ma'atikim, 
or “reporting sages," who “lived in the time of the Temple" and “‘used 
to relate what they actually saw performed."45 


“(Go thy way forth by the footsteps of the flock] and feed thy kids beside the 
shepherds’ tents" (Cant. 1:8). As for “the shepherds” [explains a tenth-century 
Palestinian Karaite, reading into the Song of Songs problems of his own time], 
these are the shepherds of justice who tended their flock in truth and compassion. 
Such are the Prophets who speak from the mouth of God, and the Priests and 
Judges who act according to the Torah. And “the shepherds’ tents" are their 
books and prophecies which are transmitted along with the Torah by the hand of (the 
people of] Israel, and this, indeed, is the transmission (ha‘atakah) which all recognize 
[as true]. Now, if someone should argue that “the footsteps of the flock” alludes 
to the ways of the many [i.e., of the Rabbanite majority], and that “the shepherds’ 
tents” refers to the pronouncements of the [talmudic] sages under all circumstances— 
his argument is not valid.46 


Hebrew of his Saadyan quotations differs slightly from that of Tobias (e.g., in the 
two passages quoted first in the present note). 

Incidentally, in the Hebrew version of an even earlier work, the as yet unpublished 
Sefer Miswoth of Levi ben Yefeth, composed in Palestine in 1006-7, we also encounter 
the frequent use of ha‘atakah. Cf., for instance, the excerpts in Pinsker, Likküfé, 
App. X, 89, and the passages quoted further in this study from Leiden MS Warner 
No. 22. Indeed, on fol. 75b of the MS, we find the two terms—the Arabic an-nakl 
and its Hebrew counterpart Aa'atakah—alongside each other: bpi npnsnm. 

It should be noted, however, that whereas Levi's origina! Book of Precepts was 
indeed written almost half a century prior to Tobias’ Osar Nehmad, the work in its 
Hebrew garb, as we have it today, does not antedate Tobias. Consistent with the 
general rule formulated in the previous chapter (p. 190) with regard to Hebrew Karaite 
texts from eleventh-century Palestine, it stands to reason that the Hebrew Sefer 
Miswoth of Levi ben Yefeth is a translation—a product of the translation activity 
undertaken in the middle and the second half of the eleventh century in the Byzantine 
school of Tobias ben Moses. Indeed, in his Osar Nehmad, Bodl. MS No. 290, 58b, 
Tobias refers to Levi's Code in a matter-of-fact manner which evidently suggests a 
more than average interest in the work: yaa [b& nnm] bu" oraban am cas "vw 
pease ow) pm& sm [bk mnm] but bn one ga "5 Dhabas man "502 vem ps. 
Hence, the fact that ha'atákah appears also in that eleventh-century work does not 
contribute in any way to the solution of the basic problem discussed here: the problem 
of the earliest introduction of the term Aa'atakah into Karaite literature. 

45 Cf. the Saadyan text quoted in the preceding note from Tobias’ Osar Nehmad, 
Bodl. MS No. 290, 35a. Cf. also the Rabbanite texts (from Lekah Tob) quoted in 
the last chapter of this study, notes 14-16. 

46 Cf, Sahl ben Masliah, in Pinsker's Likkaté, App. TH, 34: ov [pean »xpya 9) wes] 
pw 331) Bm Omp nbena nes DW MAR pus OPT Bn Ds sin MP dy "mu nk 
Bn?n3N1233 Dn^9350 Dn Oy mozgm mna ovn pee ouam ^n ^b pn 
Dm na n»715 O30 DWN npns3n won) ORI? 7^3 nnn ny» nipns$an 
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An interesting development, however, can be witnessed some time 
later in the Byzantine school of Karaite legislation. Characteristically, 
Byzantine Karaite texts began claiming ha‘atakah as closely related— 
indeed, synonymous—with the terms denoting consensus, and made 
it a principle in Karaite jurisprudence. By that time Karaite ha‘atakah 
had already absorbed most of the qualities of its Rabbanite matrix—to 
wit: oral tradition and custom. Even the more familiar term kabbalah, 
meaning “acceptance [of tradition]"—thus, in a sense, an inverted 
counterpart of ha'atakah which stressed “transmission [of tradition]"— 
crept into Byzantine Karaite literature of the period under discussion. 
From the available manuscript evidence it appears that the Byzantine 
Tobias ben Moses was the first to employ this term.4? Tt failed, however, 


bg: mw 53 by moin sux bn muy miem D-II CONT nn TRAN PY ^3 OTR cue 
"z^ xb mD b». 

Cf. also the statement of Levi ben Yefeth, Leiden MS Warner No. 22, 10b, in which 
the rational qualities of Karaite textual analysis (Ata-ra' yah we-had-derishah) are con- 
trasted with the pitfalls of ha‘atakah in its broader Rabbanite meaning: nm vd bym 
nnn pa my abe c» mponrnen wnn Bi [oxo pa mbna nb ac pat [53] "aT 
mun 23 [peon-] ANA mom msn nni WI ATT WT... npnynn bya 532 SPVA ps 
npnoa: mno» nvvvrn. Levi, active after Sahl, still insisted (48b) that Karaite legisla- 
tion can be derived only anea pup ym npn po 23525 qn, explaining the last principle 
(80a): mi won 523 by Pimp. Disp 52 “me? “wR inm anis ani pap. Cf. also Hadassi's 
testimony to this effect, above, 218, note 27. 

47 Poznański, REJ, XLIV (1902), 182, note 3, suggested on the basis of the text to be 
quoted below, 230, note 50, that it was the twelfth-century Byzantine Hadassi who 
possibly first used the term kabbulah in the sense just defined. I have followed Poz- 
nanski’s thesis in my essay in PAAJR, XXIV (1955), 10, note 22, in a qualified way, 
saying: "There is, of course, no way of checking, in the present state of Karaitic 
research, whether or not any of the sources that Hadassi had before his eyes, and 
which got lost since, did contain the term in question." 

My subsequent study of the Bodleian MS of Tobias’ Osar Nehmad (which undoubt- 
edly “Hadassi had before his eyes") caused me to move back the date of the earliest 
known Karaite use of kabbalah by a hundred years. Cf. Bodl. MS No. 290, 17b: 
nbapn yma b3pn KW caps "mme ww ^5. And further, 35b: nspagn s3 spinon "en 
a3 wp ond jn" ody ihnen. piseb 531 “anon ye by RY ON OPK ITA AT Wen "vaa 
Tab nbsp m'an And again, 90b: abm nr ndbsona n5apni meron nea 73 ony 025; 
and the same phrase on 93b f. Cf. also below, 230, first quotation in note 49. 

Similarly, in Levi ben Yefeth’s Book of Precepts, Leiden MS Warner No. 22, 16b, 
we find the following wording: 74a pa. npnyna wosea 1d »1 omman mn o5. It will be 
recalled, however (227, note 44), that Levi's work was translated into Hebrew in the 
Tobias school; hence the term kabbalah therein did not originate in early eleventh- 
century Palestine, where Levi composed his code, but in mid-eleventh-century Byzan- 
tium. See also my "Addenda and Corrigenda,” in PAAJR, XXV (1956), 181, note 3. 

Be it noted again that also the term kabbalah (p»xyewn nbsp) appears already in the 
Book of the Wars of the Lord of the tenth-century Salman ben Yeriham. Cf. Davidson's 
edition of Salman's work, 65 (the passage on p. 46, also containing the term, is a late 
gloss). However, the term, as presented by Salman, not only denotes purely Rabbinic 
tradition but is also unequivocally opposed there by the Karaite minsin maven TAT, 
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to gain popularity in subsequent writings, apparently because it was 
too reminiscent of the label ba‘alé hak-kabbalah (the “Traditionists”), 
pinned on the Rabbanites by later generations of Karaite polemicists, 


The trend of equating consensus with ha‘atakah, though having its 
roots in an older stratum of legalistic development, did not find a clear-cut 
formulation in its expanded, Rabbanite-modeled pattern prior to the legal 
doctrine of Tobias ben Moses.48 In fact, even Tobias suggested only 


48 In his critical inquiry “Against Whom Did Se‘adya Ga’on Write the Polemical 
Poem Essá Meshali?" (Hebrew), Tarbiz, XXVII (1957), 62 f., M. Zucker has rightly 
called attention to the interesting Chapter XVIII of the Second Discourse of Kirkisanr's 
Kitab al-Anwàr wa-l-Marakib, in which consensus (ijmá') was treated jointly and 
interchangeably with transmission (nak/). Cf. the text in Nemoy’s edition of the work, 
Y, 141-49; see also there, 111, the title of Ch. XII of the same Discourse. 

However, Zucker's invocation of the Kirkisàni text as proof that "consensus" 
and "transmission" in Karaite literature were always synonymous constitutes an 
unwarranted simplification of the matter. Not only was the invoked text composed 
as late as the 30's of the tenth century, i.e., when the above-described overintellectuali» 
zation of Jewish sectarianism had already brought the creative function of consensus 
to a standstill, but even the passage itself, cited by Zucker in support of his assertion, 
shows exactly the opposite of what it was called upon to prove. It is obvious that 
Kirkisani represents merely an initial stage in the very process of intertwining of 
concepts and interchanging of terms, as reconstructed all along in the present chapter. 

Now, this is, in effect, what Kirkisani has to say of the two terms (Kitàb al-Anwar, 
I, 141; cf. also the French translation from the Arabic by Vajda, "Etudes sur Qirgisani 
—IL" REJ, CVII [N.S. VII, 1946-47], 93; the present English translation is mine): 
“A group from among the ‘Ananites and the Karaites declares the plea of consensus 
valid for certain areas of Divine precepts. They consider it [i.e., the consensus] one 
of the ways by which the knowledge of commandments can be arrived at. The methods 
of deriving that [Knowledge] are three: the [scriptural] text, the analogical deduction, 
and the consensus. Now, there are some among them [i.e., among that group of 'Ananites 
and Karaites] who call it [=the consensus] “transmission” (UMP cu dele ol 
oyag) aal di5 Ol Oye 7 val al o^ cr 3 £x fem Qu Vn 
Mi d Qe emm) gu 3 lll » I fail to see how this statement can be 
interpreted as proof of the general and self-evident synonymy of "consensus" and 
"tradition" (or “‘transmission’’”) all through Karaite history. Rather, it confirms the 
picture of legalistic evolution drawn in the foregoing pages, by showing the early 
tenth-century stage in the growing confusion of terms, ever since such concepts as 
‘edah and kibbüs lost their original meaning in the dissident society. 

Even more obvious is the semantic difference between what Kirkisani terms the 
“genuine” or the “perfect” [as-sahif] transmission and both its Rabbanite counterpart 
and the later (expanded and Rabbanite-patterned) Karaite Aa'atakah as developed 
in the Byzantine environment. This follows not only from Kirkisani’s discussion and 
critique of the different interpretations of the term that were to be found in the Karaite 
camp of his time, but also from the connotation he himself considered most acceptable. 
Allowing, to be sure, for some peripheral cases, too, Kirkisáni's definition of “genuine 
transmission” covered, primarily, ‘‘all that is to be found in the Book,” the way it 
was preserved and memorized since the days of Israel United with Royalty and Pro- 
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close kinship between these concepts, not outright synonymy.4? It was 
not until a hundred years have passed that the terms were finally 
pronounced identical and interchangeable: 


Now, *edah and sebel, kabbalah and ha'atakah [says the mid-twelfth-century. Hadassi], 
all these four terms have one and the same content.59 


This, then, was the climax of a semantic evolution, reflecting an 
evolution in attitude and outlook that occurred in the sphere of Karaite 
legal thought in Byzantium. Endowed with the new, expanded meaning, 
ha'atakah served, in turn, as the foundation-stone for the specific Byzan- 
tine slant in the legal and social history of Karaism which can be wit- 
nessed all along from the eleventh to the sixteenth century. 


COPING WITH NEW REALITIES 


Ha'atakah was a double-edged sword designed to cut any knot in the 
legalistic confusion that the Karaite community was bound to encounter 
in a new environment. It legalized, qua tradition, observances that 
were originally called forth by the consensus of dissident communities in 
the fringe regions of the Jewish Diaspora—observances that were now 


phets. Cf. Kitab al-Anwar, I, 149, beginning of 814 (see in French, Vajda, REJ, CVI 
[N.S. VII, 1946-47], 99): iS Joe le VL ud. ug. OL 5 
Sys ell, GV pmi LL, Uie OS ul lb ue mma all ud 

In this sense, Kirkisani’s an-nak! as-sahih was not much different from the concept 
of ha'atakah as understood half a century later by the Palestinian Sahl ben Masliah 
(above, 227, note 46). It surely had little to do with the subsequent Byzantine con- 
notation of the term. See also note 50, below. 

_Incidental ly, in the light of our findings in the present chapter, the tenth-century 
term ha'atakah, and not massoreth, is more in the spirit of the time and should be 
preferred whenever translating into Hebrew the Arabic an-nak! in the works of Saadyah 
or Kirkisani. Indeed, even Zucker himself, who translated massoreth, found it necessary 
(and quite correctly so!) to express another form stemming from the same root, 
nákilün, through the Hebrew ma'atikim. Cf. his "Fragments from Rav Saadya Gaon’s 
Commentary to the Pentateuch from MSS" (Hebrew), Sura, II (1955-56), 342. 

*9 Cf. Bodl. MS No. 290, 95b: nan npnvnn wn [myos] ann vw Tr yo! nn 2 
nbspm news. And again, 97a: pap npn sar} pws 5p» ingen oann nt ID nes an 
pad ^om nna pup apnsnm Tum man 71. Especially the two terms ha'atakah and 
yerushshah (cf. next note) appear frequently together. Cf., for instance, Bodl. MS No. 
290, 99a f. See there also, 110b, the use of kibbiis alongside ha'atakah (but not.sy- 
nonymous with it): npnynn $91 now pup by uvm. 

50 Cf, Eshkol hak-Kofer, 64d, Alphabet 169: sas) npnenm nbxpn dsem nim 
and tne 121n mngda. As for the term sebel appearing in this context, a. compre- 
hensive study of the manuscript material of the eleventh century convinced me— 
contrary to earlier views—that its 'karaization" and elevation to the rank of a legal 
concept in Karaism occurred after the ha'atakah metamorphosis described here. 
Hence, the story of the semantic expansion of sebel will have to be deferred to a future 
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regarded as integral components of Karaite lore.51 Denoting ‘edah, 
on the other band, it kept the door open for new adjustments in a different 
environment, by preserving the basic maxim of conforming to consensus— 
this time, however, inevitably meaning the consensus of the normative 


volume. Since, however, both sebel and yerushshah (as well as sebel hay-yerushshah) 
are invoked in the texts adduced in the present chapter, a brief explanation is in order. 

Like ha‘atakah, sebel and yerushshah belong to the Saadyan literary stratum. They 
were invoked, e.g., by Salman ben Yerübam when combatting Saadyah. Cf. his Book 
of the Wars of the Lord (ed. Davidson), 48, 49, 50, 66, 73, 76, 77. Yerushshah, meaning 
“heritage,” denoted, of course, a body of lore transmitted and inherited by generations 
of believers. Sebel meant the same. It was explained by Geiger as another counterpart 
of the Arabic an-naki, i.e., transmission. Cf. his note in Blumenfeld's periodical 
Osar Nehmad (not to be confused with Tobias’ eleventh-century work going by the 
same name!), IV (1863), 15. Cf. also Pinsker’s still earlier remark in Likküfe, App. 
III, 20 f., note 5. 

The first sign of Karaite adoption of the terms in a more positive vein is already 
apparent in the late tenth century, in the writings of the self same Sahl ben Masliah 
who, we remember, was ready also to give a Karaite twist to the term kaʻatakah. 
While Salman made the Saadyan sebel and yerushshah boomerang against Saadyah 
himself, Sahl seems inclined to introduce them into Karaite terminology. But, as with 
ha'atakah, he imposes on them a limitation which alone could make them at that time 
palatable to the Karaite taste: Transmission, insofar as sanctioned by Karaism, was 
the.writfen transmission only. Cf. Likküfe, App. UI, 20 f., letters &—», 22, letter 5. 

"Unlike ha‘atakah, however, sebel (or sebel hay-yerushshah; sebel hay-yóreshim) did 
hot seem acceptable to the Byzantine Hebrew school of the eleventh century. In none 
of the Hebrew originals or translations composed by Byzantine Karaites in that 
century could I find a single mention of sebel. Yerushshah alone enjoyed widespread 
use. Thus, Tobias invoked it interchangeably in three different connotations: a) 
to denote the Saadyan, i.e., the purely Rabbinic concept of tradition (cf. first quotation 
in note 49); b) to mean the written transmission as acceptable to Sahl (see second 
quotation in the same note); and, finally, c) in the new Byzantine understanding of the 
term as the body of unwritten observances (cf. the second quotation in note 51, below). 

Only in the twelfth century was sebel (obviously in the last-mentioned connotation) 
pronounced synonymous with Aa'afakah in its expanded meaning (see Hadassi, 
beginning of the present note). But it was probably not until the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century that the term entered into legal use as the third principle of Karaite jurispru- 
dence. At that time, its Rabbinic origin was completely forgotten by Rabbanites. and 
Karaites alike. Also forgotten in the non-Arabic environment was the original meaning 
of sebel—an-nakl. Sebel hay-yerushshah, believed by then to be a Karaite expression 
par excellence, came to denote the “burden of heritage," paralleling such well- 
known Rabbinic expressions as “yoke of precepts” (Berakhoth. YI, 2), “yoke of the law” 
(Aboth, TH, 5), etc. This development is clearly illustrated by the Bashyachi text quoted 
below, 232, note 53, and other passages. 

In brief: Sebe! passed through the same, though somewhat delayed, process of 
“karaization” in a Rabbanite-modeled garb, as did its counterpart —ha'atakah. 

51 See Bashyachi's Addereth Eliyyahü, Introduction (partly translated above, 209): 
OU 713 MINI PPR ONS AAA TINO MIR MAR yar pa TAMD MR Msn C? DIAR 
Daam *b3 npnym nv»vn dao wp? nbi Gras RA n25 MREP J3 »5 by ne) vao» npn» 
m by my vm vip 72) ow yews aaa nma23s nara manc mbewns mone PD 
maba n. Cf. also Tobias ben Moses, Osar Nehmad, Bodl. MS No. 290, 37b: >> zm 
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majority, given the obvious qualification that it not offend the Karaite 
conscience or creed.52 

An unqualified endorsement of the ha‘atakah principle was surely 
out of the question. It would leave the Karaites’ opposition to talmudic 
tradition—the nominal raison d'étre of the sect—an empty shell and 
expose them to the justifiable accusation of having betrayed the principle 
of biblicism by having merely substituted at will their own tradition for 
that of the Rabbanites. In fact, more often than not they could be 
charged with arbitrarily joining the Rabbanites in one practice while 
no less arbitrarily rejecting another. This was, indeed, a favorite line of 
attack on Karaism, launched by spokesmen of the normative majority.53 
Some acceptable solution, albeit a legal fiction only or a mere face- 
saving device, had to be found to circumvent the difficulty. This solution, 
again a contribution of Byzantine Karaite leadership to the jurisprudence 
of the sect, made the admissibility of ha‘atakah under the law dependent 
on two conditions: a) the unanimous adherence thereto of all Israel, 
and not of the majority (ie., the Rabbanites) alone;54 b) a positive 
support in its favor from the Revealed Word.55 


mosxdna 553 ^n3 nun ien aenea norba; Aaron ben Joseph, Mibhar on Exodus, 13b: 
een 535 59 mona sh "hob nono? PD ,bn3 bm mika PAW OTS D99 R5 2n 55; 
Bashyachi again, in his opening statement to Ch. I of Section Shehifah, Addereth 
Eliyyahü, 108d f.; and the later text in Mann, Texts and Studies, II, 528. 

The claim of hermeneutical support, put in parentheses in the first quotation, 
represents quite obviously a rationalization by Bashyachi of the process described here. 

52 Cf. the texts quoted below, 241 f., notes 79-82. 

33 See Mibhar, Introd., 9a: bm wpm bm sinan by pares unu bip wa pyw) Den 
apnom. Cf. also Addereth Eliyyahii, Section Kiddüsh ha-Hodesh, Ch. VOI, 5d: anno nm 
b3o5 vvon nm ngvvn bap ORI cR as APS mbap [MK IPA) wim yp [ons *2115-] 
== Ww nm ono. 

54 Mibhar, Introd., 9a: bene bon ink n5 ten TK npn» APON IR.. apayan v, as 
against the purely Rabbinical tradition followed by the majority alone, and not by 
the whole nation: abapn by 3mo) napina 233 wie. So also Bashyachi, Addereth 
Eliyyahü, Section Kiddüsh ha-Hodesh, Ch. VIII, 5d: bv» 53v wa Aven b30 (0) 
nbapn »b5by»a3:1 Ripe S95 n3 b911. And again, in the same connection: nbsp 5» 
anon qn pvo nb v n3 n»31n bk v* Sow nbobnvon npngan 13321 333 223 MW APR 
wwby abaps. And earlier, in the Introduction: 31n2n 3::3 ayn Rb adap 53 won ‘oe 
spbp nbapi anan yp pve nb v" n3 pti bRow® $99 aman TRO nb 59 new ab. 
Likewise, Afendopolo, in the excerpt quoted below, 239, 242, notes 76 and 82: 53 13 
npbp! npbmm aw wad ps [0 0038 oT 0523 ANA mead nnvv [napr 5591] oman mpn 
Winn pass "m nb 5375 553, 

The precursors of this reasoning were, no doubt, Kirkisini and Sahl ben Masliah. 
Cf. above, 227 f., note 46, and 229 f., note 48. In the tenth century, however, Karaite 
ha'atakah was conceived as the written body of post-Mosaic biblical tradition alone. 
The adherence of all Israel to such ha'atakah was, of course, a self-evident reality. 

55 See the pertinent phrases (demanding ainsn yn pvo) in the quotations intro- 
duced in the preceding note as well as below, 233 f., 239, notes 56, 57, 75. 
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Now, the first condition—all-Jewish unanimity—was being disposed 
of in a natural way, through the ever-growing rapprochement between 
the two branches of Judaism and the inevitable adjustment of the Karaite 
minority to patterns of Rabbanite life. However, the second condition— 
the need of scriptural authority for the novel practices introduced by 
ha‘atakah—was, as we recall, the Karaite counterpart of the Shiite 
condition for endorsement of ijmd‘ (with the Karaites substituting the 
authority of the Scripture for that of the Shi‘ite imam). Taken at face 
value, such a condition surely threatened to undo all that the introduction 
of ha‘atakah as a principle of law was called upon to perform in the 
first place. 


It is in confrontation with that condition that one ought to view the 
Tobias Doctrine. 


THE TOBIAS DOCTRINE 


The formal demand of scriptural confirmation of a tradition or custom 
as a conditio sine qua non for their validity was, of course, frequently 
discussed in Byzantine Karaite literature. In these discussions one 
crucial dictum appears to be repeatedly invoked by the Byzantine 
Karaite authorities and invariably attributed by them to Tobias ben 
Moses. 


Thus, it was stated by Elijah Bashyachi, the so-called “last codifier" 
of Karaite lore in fifteenth-century Constantinople: 


And the sages pronounced the following, “Any tradition (Aa‘atakah) that has no 
support in the Written Law is null and void." Now, the sage our master Tobias 
said of those who maintain that some traditions are in vogue which do not have 
support in the Written Law, that it is rather their mind which falls short of discovering 
a foundation for those traditions in the law of the Torah.^6 


In this way the reassuring hand of an understanding leader tried to 
soothe the qualms of those pious adherents of the sect who must have 
been in vain ransacking the older Karaite literature, a product of a 


56 Addereth Eliyyahi, Section Kiddish ha-Hodesh, Ch. XV, 9d: bow mnomi vmm 
spp nb pre Apher oy DARAD wa ^5 n3mn ws dpa wm anon ya vo n5 pac aphyn 
amn pts n2 wxnb odsy T mspo sow AY PR onnon ya; and again, Section Shabbath, Ch. 
XIV, 48c, and in the Introduction (see full quotation below, 237, note 69). The Tobias 
Doctrine was reiterated also in Bashyachi’s exposition of the Principles of Faith 
(Addereth Eliyyahi, Section ‘Asarah ‘Ikkarim, Ch. VI, Pt. 2, 82b)—this time as an 
anonymous dictum (osn 1N). The same statement was reported verbatim in the name 
of Tobias almost a century and a half earlier by Aaron ben Elijah, in Gan ‘Eden, 
Section Kiddüsh ha-Hodesh, Ch. VII, 8b-c (see the full text as quoted in the next 
note). See also, 239, note 75, below. 
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different (Islamic) environment, in quest of a justification of “some 
traditions that are in vogue which do not have support in the Written 
Law;" these traditions were plainly absorbed from the Rabbanites or 
developed by the Karaites themselves on Byzantine soil. Perhaps deli- 
berately couched in terms lending themselves to somewhat unprecise 
interpretation, Tobias’ message to his community conveyed, in effect, 
the following: Never mind the scriptural basis for the present modi- 
fications; it will take care of itself. Continue adapting yourself to the 
new conditions of life in the Byzantine climate, since the scriptural 
support for it is there, albeit that our limited intelligence finds it hard 
to discern it. 


The very likely ambiguity of Tobias’ formulation is well reflected in the 
opposing interpretations of the Doctrine by the two most popular Byzantine 
Karaite legislators, Aaron ben Elijah (14th cent.) and Elijah Bashyachi 
(15th cent.). Thus, Aaron utilized it in an effort to resuscitate Karaite 
conservatism and to prove that Aa‘atakah, if standing alone, cannot 
qualify as an adequate source of Karaite legislation. Hence, he continued 
to iasist on active biblical support thereto as a condition of its validity.57 


On the other hand, Bashyachi, a protagonist of the Karaite-Rabbanite 
rapprochement movement which flourished in the Byzantino-Turkish en- 
vironment of the fifteenth century, and himself a typical product of 
such a rapprochement, was also on this point consistent in his unrelenting 
efforts to liberalize the mode of life of his native community. 


Bashyachi's interpretation of the Tobias Doctrine must be viewed 
against his overall method of documentation and exposition of sources, 
a method which he developed under the adverse circumstances with 
which Karaite scholarship had to cope in the fifteenth century.58 This 
method reflected also the social and intellectual creed of the sectarian 
élite of which Elijah Bashyachi was the foremost spokesman and ideo- 
logist.59 


PROBLEMS OF INTERPRETATION 


The gist of Bashyachi’s system of interpretation was expressed in the 
conviction that a Karaite lawmaker, regardless of greatness or courage, 


57 Gan ‘Eden, Section Kiddiish ha-Hodesh, Ch. VII, 8b-c: sn 5» »pb prop nr san 
43505 wey a2 apes uübíma bea en muon [D yo nb pRe npnss 53 o3 Buen 
SARD WIR $73 Bm BINA mm INA TB 2070 n5 vop Man 135 npn»ni 
nn pun Ma kia bso P INSPI "eh ROK n? PRO prow. 

58 Cf. above, 31 f., note 13. 

59 Cf. ibid., 32, note 14. 
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had to pay lip-service to clichés of Karaite legal thought in order to 
avoid the risk of being “trampled by the illiterate mob.” Thus, all his 
predecessors simply had to resort regularly to the subterfuge of disguising 
their true (and progressive) intentions by outwardly bowing in one 
context to the accepted norms, while subtly hinting at the advisable 
(yet unconventional) procedure in a different connection.69 Indeed, 
the realization of the fact that even the most prominent scholars were 
under compulsion to accept on the surface the conventional ideas and 
practices of the past and could only hint at the way they believed true, 
is repeated in Bashyachi’s Code with such insistent frequency that it 
almost borders on obsession. 


Defending, for instance, the introduction of Sabbath candles into 
Karaite homes in fifteenth-century Turkey, Bashyachi reads into the 
writings of the greatest legal minds in Karaism, from the eleventh century 
on, a secret tendency toward the same reform. This tendency, however, 
could only be smuggled into their pronouncements, "for fear of the mob,” 
under the false pretence of preserving the old prohibition of fire on the 
Sabbath; at the same time, a new approach was introduced in the legal 
interpretation of that prohibition, paving the way, in effect, for the 
fifteenth-century innovation.61 


This hit-and-run procedure of frightened intellectuals, claims Bashya- 
chi, was already apparent to “the chosen few” from the discussions of 
the early eleventh-century Levi ben Yefeth.62 It was frankly admitted, 
according to Bashyachi, half a century later by Yeshü'ah ben Yehüdah.63 


$9 See Bashyachi's Addereth Eliyyahi, Section Shabbath, Ch. XIX, 52c: mx 
npe we? PARA ChS NW OTE YT? ROW Duas BAYT pound PY nvpom n*e3m T035 AT 
TRIS pY 55 Hoven pin pns MIDI nm AM Dp. yPws INW Uk Swan nues me 
"nk mpna onyt. And earlier in the same Section, 52b: [oman] pa ww vena mannm 
»73 pron OMIT x52 nn turma 53335 no qn wv ps... ONT 73)... DRT 
sn "n9 Dhoon nag »zm mon vm ROP. 

61 Addereth Eliyyahü, Section Shabbath, Ch. XIX, 52b: nnn bes xb omana eame 
samba ppd npn npa ones Wag n5 ^53 vn INR DIP RA ARDY n5 553 3:0 NPI nn 
mapa nspa nri vvnna os? nnon vm" modb? 7:33 "95 Row 574 nya PNA nnb 35m 
m AR nr onno niani wy T5 (Cf. also the text below, 266 f., and note 42 there.) 

62 Cf. Ch. XVIII of Section Shabbath, Addereth Eliyyahü, 50c ff. (wang news 
omy nr» ws por 72 515 an m maem [nava VR 5p] 33922 pays ans nad Yan). 
And further, 51a: *31 npotn ors Mn wang mew baw 1b wan Dama nx IAT qu 
- - mu nu mbos pa ban. And Ch. XIX, 52b: pi» 5 ^33 pm ata year 333 qw 
yon AR "3310 nn 55 mm wor jaye yD mw 7: by nk o3 vox NIWA "un NORY 
BIN Iwan Div] anan 3735 AR OR AM [pm np 72 b=] aon meom une 
san npbtn ann one nbyi Nb maona mone amu aver (for the continuation of the 
quotation cf. our previous note.) 


63 Ibid, 52b: paan manm web nn mw one news nw» ^33 nom IRV. mew won 
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The thirteenth-century Aaron ben Joseph is also quoted in the same vein, 
in connection with his cautious arrangement of the Karaite prayerbook.64 
The inevitability of double-talk is likewise summoned by Bashyachi 
as an excuse for contradictory statements in the writings of the four- 
teenth-century Aaron ben Elijah.55 Indeed, Bashyachi himself admits 
to having followed the same course and having refrained in some cases 
from offering an independent view.96 The peak was reached when, 
assuming the same phenomenon for Rabbanite literature also, Bashyachi 
attributed to an Abraham ibn Ezra or a Maimonides the actual acknow- 
ledgment of the truth of Karaism under the guise of conventional polemics 
against the sect. He even developed a device of his own of reading 
between the lines of biased Rabbanite writings truths acceptable to 
his own creed.§7 

It is beyond the scope of this brief summary to inquire whether 
Bashyachi’s reconstruction mirrored faithfully the actual ideas and 
methods of his predecessors, or whether it assembled only disjecta membra 
of earlier literature into a pattern fitting the ideology and the policies 
of Turkish Karaite intelligentsia. Bashyachi’s invocation of the eleventh- 
and early twelfth-century Abū Hamid al-Ghazzàáli in connection with 
the ambivalence of statements he imputed to Ibn Ezra and Maimonides 
—pointing to al-Ghazzali’s method as typical of intellectuals of all 
creeds in earlier ages—merely sheds light on the sources which inspired 
this fifteenth-century way of thinking of Karaite liberals in Turkey; it 
hardly bears proof of the fact that the eleventh- and twelfth-century 
Karaite and Rabbanite sages actually pursued that method.63 


QN AYA r1 yT) mopa OTR 533 niv mr On ody »nnv nnm ono TT by ^n] 
IDT 10311 2222.2. PRO OIA 15 "Ini pz abo 713 emi NIP? pv. 

64 Ibid.: vos ihi snkuo nbena 165 anne [anann bya MR ^2] 572 8^5 B5n nim 
73 PR »2 PRT ae 075207 OM Nb ATT IT 523 53 mban onaya nann goma ^n»n DaN qnm 
D7255 *257 oyaoy *3en nr bay WT? 5523 ban 15231 B33053 Dhana MIR IPI LPS a 
Env menidi Dom npin AP? num eM byan qm. 

65 Ibid, Section Shabbath, Ch. XI, 45d f.: ya pins ^3 =] 235 panno niin ^b bio 
ena nwn mm bv m*53o3 MIW? »smn vind ^35n ON 7533 nier aban APM mn bya Bon [mb 
Dpp bs s3» n5 pba vor way! "TD saom 07756 030m nonna waa dan ma. 

66 Ibid., Section Ydm Kippur, Ch. II, 75a; yim Y»xnb "vna ten own nme jahi 
Yn amao Tes TaN AV nbsp nxvU np 533 Kann mm Bb W33 52 qp25i ., Voy Ra? Jat 
PAINI »m ar pira wn sn» DIAR pos AY MWS otn DAN NoD 99121 ,bYnm nno "no 273. 

67 Cf. the quotations and discussion in my “Elijah Bashyachi" (Hebrew), Tarbiz, 
XXV (1955-56), 61 ff., 184 f., 189 f., 196 ff., and in my general Hebrew sketch in 
Ensiklopedyah ‘Ivrith (Enc. Hebraica), IX, 962. Cf. also above, 31 f. For a somewhat 
resembling modern view of Maimonidean writing, see L. Strauss, Persecutión and 
the Art of Writing, 38 ff. 

68 Cf, Addereth Eliyyahü, Section Kiddüsh ha-Hodesh, Ch. VI, 3c: my nm 
gapan MINA TAMAR Aww ww 13132 vnm wn... ody DEM v5 [RII JIR =] DIT TW 
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Whatever the case, Bashyachi’s stand on the ha‘atakah problem and 
his exposition of the Tobias Doctrine were perforce conditioned by his 
general approach to sources, as presented above, and by his attributing 
to these sources multiplicity of meaning and intention. 


FIFTEENTH-CENTURY ECHOES 


Thus, on the one hand, he repeatedly referred to the statement of Tobias 
and reiterated the by then trite demand of a biblical backing for the 
ha'atakah. At the same time, however, he did not shrink from revealing 
his true views when proclaiming, precisely on the basis of the Tobias 
Doctrine, the autonomous quality of ha‘atakah among the sources of 
Karaite legislation. These sources were reduced, subsequent to the blending 
of consensus with tradition, to the following three: the kathüb (Divine 
Writ) or, simply, Torah; the hekkesh (Analogical Deduction) or, in a 
broader term, da‘ath, i.e., Reason; and the ha‘atakah (Transmission of 
Tradition) or the “Burden of Heritage" (sebel hay-yerushshah).69 

Now, the procedure of listing three roots for Karaite jurisprudence 
belongs, of course, to the incipient stages of Karaite legal thought.70 


Bam MAR J31 var» bx ne nbi) Ep InN "RD AVE DNR abana Ae aT "0 OPM 3b) 
- -pwm 4*3 nvn an. Bashyachi refers here to al-Ghazzáli's Makdsid al-Faldasifah 
(The Intentions of Philosophers), and its sequel, Tahdfut al-Falásifah (Destruction 
of Philosophers). From the wording of our passage one can easily infer that 
Bashyachi's library contained the fourteenth-century Hebrew version of the first 
book, Yehüdah Nathan's Kawwanoth hap-Pilosofim (and not Isaac Albalag's 
thirteenth-century translation). Indeed, Bashyachi valued this ;work of Ghazzàli so 
much that he included it even in his proposed shortened curriculum of instruction 
(Addereth Ellyyahü, Section ‘Asarah ‘Ikkarim, Ch. VI, Pt. 2, 82a: pm peo» xd om 
yamab m3 "56 195% panna ope mt abe 7552). No doubt under the impact of 
Bashyachi's program of education, the Kawwanoth was regularly studied by Karaite 
students in Turkey; a generation after Bashyachi (in 1510), the Karaite Abra- 
ham Bali provided it with a commentary. 

The other book of Ghazzàli was known to Bashyachi through the fifteenth-century 
Hebrew translation, Happalath hap-Pilosofim, of Zerahyah Hallevi. The “small 
treatise” alluded to at the end of our passage may have been perhaps the Ma'amar 
bi-Teshüboth She'eloth Nish'al Mehem, a fourteenth-century Hebrew adaptation by 
Isaac ben Nathan of Ghazzüli's answers to philosophical questions. This treatise, 
possibly, is identical with the Kawwanoth hak-Kawwanoth mentioned by Moses 
Narboni. 

69 Cf. Addereth Eliyyahü, Introd.: psv npnsn we -mwv *5 bap WIW ^5 bom sii 
mxm mxn boy n»n3nn wine p253 kena mapa 3550 T PPD RON AT pR aT 15 yv nd 
Tay 235 m3 APDO by vin .npniaa ]n maneo ON DPI NRSP mune DR nan WAND DR 
non bao bm vpmn bm snan by. And again, Section Shehifah, Ch. I, 109b: npnsmno 
Wan ]3 pa ma mem nan raa by parah ub ma nbvm nono was mino» mun "mon wea 
uva dpa mob. For sebel hay-yerushshah see above, 230 f., note 50. 

70 See the recent discussions of some of the elements of Karaite jurisprudence, 
in connection with M. Zucker's Hebrew query, "Against Whom Did Se‘adyah Ga'on 
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The novelty introduced into it by the early Byzantine school of Tobias 
ben Moses lay, as we recall, in the semantic expansion of the third root 
to absorb a Rabbanite-patterned connotation and in elevating this new 
connotation to the rank of a full-fledged source of sectarian legislation.7! 
Bashyachi, however, when interpreting the Tobias Doctrine, went much 
further than that: he raised ha‘atakah to the highest rank among the 
three roots of Karaite jurisprudence, making it autonomous and inde- 
pendent of any prescribed conditions—nay, making the other roots 
rather depend on the proper functioning of oral transmission. 


And in general [says Bashyachi], if transmission [ha'atakah] will not be maintained, 
then the Torah itself could not be maintained. For if the verification of the signs and 
miracles which Moses performed in Egypt, and of the Revelation at Mount Sinai, 
etc., were not transmitted from a father who saw them with his own eyes to the son, 
and from him to his son, and so unto this very day—then the Torah itself could not 
be verified. For the verification of the integrity of the Torah cannot be based on what 
is written but only on the testimony transmitted by word of mouth from one generation 
to another, beginning with Moses. ... Wherefore [our sages] have stated that we 
cannot deduce Aa'atakah from the Torah, but rather we must understand the Torah 
through Aa'atakah. Thus, we shall know all matters which are explicit in the Torah 
from both the Torah itself and from ha‘atakah; but those matters which are not 
explicit in the Torah we shall know from ha‘atakah alone.7? 


Chances are that the above words echo not only the teachings which 
Karaite intelligentsia of the late fifteenth century received from their 
learned Rabbanite mentors in Constantinople, but also the general 
scepticism of a Renaissance man in regard to time-honored documents.73 


Write the Polemical Poem Ess@ Meshali?", Tarbiz, XXVII (1957), 61 ff., and A. 
Dothan's independent analysis of the same problem, “Was Ben-Asher a Karaite?" 
(Hebrew), Sinai, XLI (1957), esp. 286 ff. Cf. also Zucker's earlier introduction to 
"Fragments from Rav Saadya Gaon's Commentary to the Pentateuch from MSS" 
(Hebrew), Sura, II (1955-56), esp. 316 ff., and above, 229, note 48. 


71 Cf. our quotation from Tobias’ Osar Nehmad (226, note 44), stressing nv ym 
npnsm Pa «eV DMNA Ye ... 3, as against Levi ben Yefeth (228, end of note 46) who in- 
sisted on nnus papa nvpnn 15 zinzn 15. 


72 Cf, Addereth, Section Shehitah, Ch. I, 109b: xb npnym uüvpnn Bb px bhaa) 
270 cu) Wyn ONY AVA APT mwm mna Nie pny? RO DR C2 TINA OPN 
ang *5 nuu noRhn Rd ANT IT x2 SR unm gan OR vrr2 onw ARI 24D onom 
Ayn 19 VR DH WK NYY ROR ANS NDS DPPH gb ANN AN AINA 
2123.4 Tabs BPN yo wbw ApAynA mvinn jn T5: RYD Tne 1253... bzn v5p 1123 
BION TORI APAVANDT ATINDA OMI 272 AINA HIKING HII 53 
415 npnh9nnb ONIN P331 AINA DIRIAM. 

73 Thus, four centuries earlier Tobias would not have dreamed of concurting 
with Bashyachi's assertion that "the verification of the Torah cannot be based on 
what is written." Precisely the contrary: he insisted that “observance of the Divine 
Word according to the Torah can be safeguarded only by way of its written trans- 
mission" (nA13*n23 nv» .nb]ie5 [nmn ey =] mo by mam mono). Cf. his Osar Neh- 
mad, Bodl. MS No. 290, 96a. 
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Yet, it goes without saying that the legal exposition at hand means more 
than an academic analysis of a legal point. It actually constitutes the 
last and final stage in a chain of realistic efforts, undertaken by the 
Bashyachi school, to make Aa'atakah an autonomous and self-sufficient 
basis for Karaite legislation. 


Be that as it may, the divergent interprétations of the ha‘atakah principle 
by the two great Byzantine Karaite lawmakers of later centuries, Aaron 
ben Elijah and Bashyachi, do not represent mere personal opinions of these 
scholars but generations-old trends of legal thought.74 These, in turn, 
reflect opposing approaches to the crucial problem of social and legis- 
lative adjustment to changed conditions. The fact that both sides invoked 
Tobias entitles us to believe that these ferments date back to the eleventh- 
century dilemma with which the young Karaite community in Byzantium 
was confronted. The new formulation of ha‘atakah and of its legal 
application is characteristic of the initial efforts of Tobias ben Moses 
to answer the sect’s immediate needs with what he considered to be 
of the least detriment to basic Karaite values. 


To be sure, even Tobias’ legal fiction that biblical support can safely 
be presupposed for the prevalent observances could not persist much 
longer. Though academically reiterated as late as the seventeenth cent- 
ury;?5 it had to give way to a more realistic approach. Rather than insist on 
positive biblical support, all that the Byzantine Karaite scholars could 
demand was that the customs and traditions, sanctioned by ha‘atakah, 
at least not conflict with the Written Word.76 


THE TALMUD—A RE-EVALUATION 


The above developments within the realm of Karaite jurisprudence 
could not limit themselves to sporadic borrowings from Rabbinic lore 


74 Cf. the expressions: puma adi (234, note 57); mona yew 1351 (237, note 69). 

75 Cf. Mordecai ben Nisan, Dod Mordecai, Tb: npnsn dso n*» 43:9n WIW ^33 MRI 
ROR nr PR SNIT yo SPO Ad PR MIE APAAY IMI We? ONT 31033 po m3 nb v^ n3 mm wR 
2133 ya m^ n5 pre 537 wwnbap pw san 1232 1529 ^ paspa (quoting from Afendopo- 
lo’s ‘Asarah Ma'amaroth). 

76 Eshkol hak-Kofer, 64d, Alphabet 169: nnb mpm ...npnyam n5apn bsem nom 
qnis msn 551 mov sb» mn R» Mp ow gos wpa. Similarly, Mibhar, 9a: npnenn w 
NOK anas awan nonam maw, which could not be said of the Rabbanites who by «pb 
nuin n5spm 23035 7313 "1380 3138 Dayah wo nm n»xpn; Hashyachi, Addereth, Section 
Shehitah, Ch. 1, 109b: nasos npnvnn os nbupn >ya nwon nospn nbw npnynno onbin 
phy npinn Dayah wn ^2 n^3pn ]2 DR mà ainan mynwn>; and the excerpt from Afen- 
dopolo's Pathshegen (partly quoted above, 232, note 54, and below, 242, note 82): sym 
$3 131 an330 nina po na nono 35 pio nova 5365 CR inih5 BAM MEA 997 533 Por WTA So 
ANIR DTN n523 -ee DININ nap. 
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or to a Rabbanite-inspired reformulation of Karaism’s native concepts. 
Eventually, they were bound to transform the attitude of the sect also 
toward that vast reservoir of Rabbanite literary and scholastic achieve- 
ment which was symbolized by the Talmud and was regarded for 
centuries as synonymous with all that Karaism was opposed to. 

Karaite interest in Rabbinic writings was, of course, as old as Karaism 
itself. Had not ‘Anan ben David been a Rabbinic scholar of the first 
rank? Was not Karaism’s very existence inseparably intertwined with 
the Talmud ? For, after all, the sect was born in the heat of battle against 
talmudic institutions and their legislation. It breathed the air of the 
Talmud from the very inception of its independent history, and, though 
claiming to be choked by it, it was incapable of living without it. Never- 
theless, the story of the study of Rabbanite literature by Karaites, like 
so many other chapters in the history of the Byzantine branch of the 
sect, shows in Byzantium a peculiar twist of its own; it forms an interest- 
ing corollary of the Karaite-Rabbanite rappochement stressed all along 
in the present chapter. 

Conceived at first as an ancillary objective only, a medium for the 
collection of controversial Rabbinic material for the purpose of more 
effective refutation, knowledge of the Talmud and kindred creations 
began to be viewed by the Byzantine sectaries as a virtue in itself. In time, 
the evaluation of that literature, also, initially hostile as a matter of 
course, had undergone a gradual and profound change. 

Surely, the anthropomorphic homilies of the Talmud and the Mid- 
rashim did not cease to be a favorite target of Karaite sneers, in Byzan- 
tium no less than in the Islamic environment. In fact, the tremendous 
amount of aggadic yarn, assembled and parodied ad nauseam by the 
twelfth-century Byzantine Yehüdah Hadassi, superseded in volume and 
sarcasm all earlier Karaite collections.?? It is also to these “abominable 
things written in the Talmud" that our eleventh-century Tobias ben 


T! Cf. Hadassi's Eshkol hak-Kofer, passim, esp. 43d ff., Alphabets 105—124. Scores 
of anthropomorphic and otherwise objectionable Aggadoth are repeated there in 
the form of 20 alphabetical piyyipin. 

This anti-talmudic /iterary activity goes back apparently to the late ninth century. 
Daniel al-Kümisi was probably the first to point to the Rabbanite anthropomorphic 
literature. Cf. his Pithirón Sheném ‘Asar, 5 (Mann, Texts and Studies, Yl, 75 f.). In the 
early tenth century, Kirkisani still deplored Karaite neglect of talmudic studies; 
only of late [he says] have some Karaites begun to uncover the “absurdities and 
contradictions" of the Rabbinic writings. Cf. his Kitab al- Anwár, 1,29 (Nemoy, HUCA, 
VII [1930], 348). He himself devoted a chapter to this theme. At the same time, 
Salman ben Yerüham devoted to it the last four chapters of his Book of the Wars 
of the Lord. 
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Moses alluded in the text to be quoted in the next chapter.?8 Yet, other 
fields of talmudic learning seemed to be yielding so much positive, 
indispensable, and otherwise impeccable material, that by the thirteenth 
century “most of the Mishnah and the Talmud” was hailed by the 
Byzantine sectaries as “the pronouncements of our [Karaite] fathers,”79 


Of course, true to accepted fashion, Byzantine Karaite spokesmen 
would not admit to having introduced a new pattern of thought and 
attitude with regard to Rabbinic creations. Invoking precedents of the 
past, they were at pains to stress that their positive approach to the 
Mishnah and the Talmud was but part and parcel of the customary 
references that could be easily found in the writings of earlier Karaite 
masters. Did not the glorious Yeshü'ah ben Yehüdah mention Rabbinic 
dicta in his eleventh-century commentaries? Did not Nissi ben Noah 
articulate the obligation of every Karaite "to study the Mishnah and 
the Talmud ?'80 

These assertions were as they should be and as they ought to have 
been expected in the first place. Religious movements of the Middle 
Ages never confess to being revolutionary; they claim to be just reverting 
to the olden customs. Accordingly, they keep a list of early authorities 
always ready so that they might prove the orthodoxy and the antiquity 


7& Sec below, 259, and note 25 there. Tobias adopted, of course, the expression 
taban mann from earlier Karaite polemicists. Cf., for instance, Salman's Book of 
the Wars of the Lord, 108, 111, 113, 124. 

79 Cf. the statement of Aaron ben Joseph, in the Introduction to his Mibhkar, 9a: 
pi ...022 79 amba an 21m .. MIVA MAT wen PNI PIM Row mann ara vins RY oN 
bn mM WR Daaraan mn 53 nbapn abya naen ar The same trend of thought is 
expressed in the writings of the fifteenth-century Elijah Bashyachi, Addereth Eliyyahü, 
Introduction: of xmas esas Tbnm mean ar? Pam (wok my ; and further, Section 
Kiddüsh ha-Hodesh, Ch. VIII, 5c-d: nab pw s29 mo [noma omn (5 =) ink mp 
nn mak «23 TAN mma a9 53 13:003 ADIP by vw RI OR MINA yD c [RIS =], 
Cf. also the quotation from Kaleb Afendopolo's Pathshegen Kethab had-Dath, below, 
242, note 82. 

99 Cf, Mibhar, Introd., 9a: n&*nwa pisa vd snnm menn ssaa TAA PNA Pa 
"bna: nica twbb vey aad in oni ya 02 a*00 379 ...9^2 nywD 1:133 paawa ain. Nissi 
ben Noah still constitutes one of the unsolved riddles of Karaite chronology. It 
seems, however, that one may, with a fair degree of probability, date his activity 
some time between Hadassi (mid-twelfth century) and Aaron ben Joseph (late 
thirteenth century). 

For the problem of Nissi’s chronology see P. F. Frankl, Hashshahar, VIII 
(1876-77), esp. 181 ff. The text of Nissi's injunction is given at the end of the 
lengthy excerpt published by Pinsker, Likküfe, App. I, 13. 

For the eleventh century, cf. Levi ben Yefeth, Leiden MS Warner No. 22, 15a: 
Taban qo moar PP OREN Dn UN AIT D*327 BOR mamom onda ^» w*. Similarly in 
Byzantium, Ex.-Lev. Anonymous, Leiden MS Warner No. 3, 11b: inw *3 ynd 
man 1 NTP? mass. 
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of their views. Yet, notwithstanding these averments, it is not difficult 
to discern that the attitude to the Talmud as formulated by Byzantine 
Karaite ideologists from the thirteenth century on was hardly a contin- 
uation of the orthodox Karaite approach. Neither, be it admitted, 
was it contradictory to that approach. It was simply different. It attacked 
the problem on a different plane altogether. Far from relinquishing the 
right and obligation to fight talmudic legislation whenever incompatible 
with Karaite rules of jurisprudence,®! it constituted a re-evaluation of 
the role of the Talmud in the life of the nation. Moreover, it was an 
outright attempt to rewrite history by claiming a share in that role and by 
extolling Karaite partnership in the all-Jewish cultural endeavor of which 
the Talmud was the most prominent and characteristic expression. 


Now, as for the fact that we have mentioned things which are found in the books 
of our brethren the Rabbanites [says Bashyachi’s pupil in the course of quoting 
Rabbinic material], this should not be taken as adding to their glory. For we do not 
live, God forbid, from the words of their mouth. [The truth of the matter is that] 
these are all pronouncements of our own ancestors. . . . For we are partners (haberim) 
with them (i.e., with the Rabbanites) regarding the sayings of the Talmud; all these 
sayings stem from One Shepherd, [our Master Moses, peace be upon hirn].82 


The Karaites’ "new look" at the Talmud and cognate Rabbinical 
literature was a typically “Byzantine” development, conceivable only in 
the social and spiritual atmosphere of Byzantine Jewry. The extent to 
which the Empire’s Karaites were indebted to their Rabbanite compa- 
triots in daily practices and in customs unknown to their sectarian 
brethren under Islam must have necessitated the formulation of a 
rationale that would somehow assist a sectarian conservative to be at 
peace with his conscience. The dissenters’ pride could hardly acquiesce 


81 Mibhar, 9a: 31n5n PRO nn p 1555 unan kbs an emar vit [550 5p =] a mA 219 33 
anan 12 wv 9 npinm dar. 

82 Cf. Kaleb Afendopolo, in the excerpt from the hitherto unpublished Pathshegen 
Kethab had- Dath, as communicated by A. Danon, "Documents Relating to the History 
of the Karaites in European Turkey," JQR (N.S.), XVII (1926-27), 172 f., No. 12: 
nb*bn oon UR anaa RD 99 nr ond PIN PR DIT DR 53503 DRIDI Day D9371 11977 DRY 
Xni pha [mnn by =) taana [osan by =) pany pan u 02 ...07 PMAR 937 DY *3 
snk npm. The last clause invoked, of course, Eccl. 12:11. This verse belonged to 
the standard Karaite thesaurus of biblical quotations (cf. below, note 216 to Chapter 
VIII). The mark (-) on nys shows that some Karaites read into the word the initials 
of mbon v^» was nv»; I have translated the passage accordingly. Hadassi, however 
(in the text quoted in Chapter VIII), explained: 4»n5x ^n iem ane (sic!) npn. 

On this fifteenth-century climax of the trend just described, see my “Elijah Bashyachi" 
(Hebrew), Tarbiz, XXV (1955), 186 ff., and my Introduction to a critical edition of 
Afendopolo's Pathshegen Kethab had-Dath (prepared on the basis of MSS in the 
possession of. Columbia University, the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 
the British Museum and the Hebrew University, Jerusalem), to be published elsewhere. 
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to the idea that they might simply confess the inescapable necessity of 
“borrowing” from the Rabbanites under the prevailing conditions. 

Yet, to the impartial observer, the Karaites’ endorsement of “most 
of the talmudic sayings” must have, first and above all, borne proof 
of the sect’s inability to cope with new circumstances by means of its 
native resources alone. An inevitable consequence of the social and 
cultural rapprochement between the Karaite sectaries and their Rabbanite 
neighbors on Byzantine soil, such endorsement was, at the same time, 
an admission of Karaism’s inherent weakness. It bared for all to see the 
indisputable fact that the purely Karaite lore, as developed by the ‘Ananite 
and post-‘Ananite generations in the Muslim East, failed to equip its 
adherents for independent survival in the western environment. 


ELEVENTH-CENTURY TURNING-POINT 


Now, true, the explicit dicta which sealed the process described and 
interpreted here do not antedate the thirteenth century.83 Developments 
which have taken place in a period later than that covered by the present 
volume undoubtedly made the definition of the Karaite stand versus 
the Talmud a matter of urgency. Especially the forced detachment of 
the Byzantine branch of the movement from its Palestinian roots, 
following the destruction of the Jerusalem center by the Crusaders, 
created a void in the spiritual make-up of the group which accelerated 
the flow of new sources of influence; such sources were readily available 
among the sect's Rabbanite neighbors.94 Nevertheless, it stands to 
reason that the beginning of the process may be dated in the eleventh 
century, i.e., already in the formative years of Karaite settlement on 
Byzantine soil. The fact that later generations invoke in this connection 
the authority of the eleventh-century Yeshü'ah ben Yehüdah and 
fail to cite any earlier source is not without significance. 


The idealistic presentation of Yeshü'ah ben Yehüdah by late Byzantine 
Karaite writers as the Father of Karaite communities overseas is, of 
course, unhistoric, insofar as details of Yeshü'ah's own activity are 


83 The earliest known text reflecting the above-described attitude is that of Aaron 
ben Joseph who was active in the second half of the thirteenth century. His Mibhar was 
concluded about 1293. 

84 For an illustration of the accelerated absorption of Rabbanite customs, following 
the fall of the Karaite center in Jerusalem, cf. the story of Karaite calendation in 
Byzantium, Chapter VII, below. The other instances, also cited there, will be treated 
at greater length in a separate volume which is to deal with Karaite history in Byzan- 
tium from the First Crusade on. 
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concerned.85 Yet, their general conception of Yeshü'ah's period and of 
the importance of processes set in motion in his time is, on the whole, 
correct. It is psychologically well understandable why the later Karaites 
of Byzantium chose to simplify the rather complicated pattern of events in 
Karaism's life story and its geographic ramification, and why they attribu- 
ted to Yeshü'ah personally the solution of all problems and the initiation 
of all trends that were to appear in the sect from the eleventh century on. 
This tendedcy does not detract from the basic accuracy of their general eva- 
luation of that stage in Karaite history.86 The eleventh century may with 
no hesitation be considered a turning-point in the evolution of Karaism 
and in the history of Karaite Diaspora. 


Hence, rather than ascribe the Byzantine Karaite "new look" of the 
Talmud to Yeshü'ah himself, as does the thirteenth-century Karaite 
commentator, we may safely place that development in the general 
period of Yeshü'ah's activity. In this connection, the later Byzantine 
view regarding the Yeshü'ah-Tobias relationship should be recalled 
again. This view, we remember, which considered Tobias ben Moses a 
disciple of Yeshü'ah ben Yehüdah and a disseminator of the latter's 
doctrine in the Empire, has proven a myth. In reconstructing their 
early steps on Byzantine soil, later generations unhistorically transferred 
unto Yeshü'ah, the Jast Palestinian leader of the sect, actions and doc- 
trines which Tobias, their first native leader, independently introduced 
into Byzantine Karaite life.37 We shall not go wrong, then, in linking in 
the present case, too, the evolution of the Byzantine Karaite attitude to the 
Talmud nct merely with the general period of Yeshu'ah, but with the 
specific policies and concepts of Yeshü'ah's contemporary in Con- 
stantinople, Tobias ben Moses. While symptoms of the same trend may 
have been visible already in eleventh-century Palestine, where both 
Yeshü'ah and Tobias acquired their education, the actual formulation 
of the new attitude was, as it seems, Tobias' own contribution to the 
development of the sectarian community on the Bosporus. 


Indeed, here again Tobias was showing the way to future Byzantine- 
born generations of Karaites. It was Tobias who, with no hesitation or 
apology, adopted from Rabbanite authorities certain details of biblical 


85 Cf. my critique of that presentation in "Elijah Bashyachi" (Hebrew), Tarbiz, 
XXV (1955-56), 44 ff., 183 ff. 


86 See my explanation of the "Yeshü'ah myth" with regard to Byzantium, in the 
aforementioned “Elijah Bashyachi," Tarbiz, XXV (1955—56), 63 ff. 


87 Ibid., 64. 
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exegesis and preferred them to the prevalent views.88 It was he, further, 
who quoted bona fide Rabbinic homilies8? and showed a more than 
average familiarity with the standard works of talmudic Judaism.90 
Tobias also corresponded with one or two Rabbanite scholars of note?! 
and, being much younger than his correspondents, could not fail to be 
influenced by the latters’ scholastic expositions.92 Hardly could he have 
foreseen that this natural gravitation of the inexperienced Karaite 
communities and of their young leadership in Byzantium toward the 
pattern of cultural activity prevalent among their Rabbanite neighbors 
would eventually lead to a partial surrender of basic Karaite values. 


THE WARNING 


As it happened, however, this process of adjustment had its dangers. 
The demarcation line between the two branches of Judaism struggling 
under the same conditions tended to wear quite thin at times. In the eyes 
of none-too-scrupulous, or ignorant, members of the young Karaite 
community, this line might eventually be obliterated altogether. 


Hence, the exhortation uttered by an anonymous Byzantine Karaite 
conservative sounded a timely warning.?? In his exegetic compilation, 


88 Cf, e.g., the fragment published by Poznański, JOR (O.S.), VIII (1895-96), 
697 f. True, in the end Tobias is inclined to the usual Karaite interpretation. 


89 See about it in my “The Correspondence of Tobias ben Moses," esp. note 24. 


99 This fact was already stressed by Poznański in his brief biographical sketch 
of “Tobias ben Moses" (Hebrew), Osar Yisrael, V, 13b. It is worth noting in this 
connection that Tobias consciously selected a talmudic expression mbar nep for 
the title of his great encyclopedic project. See on it below, note 219 to Chapter VIII. 


91 For Tobias’ exchange of letters with the Rabbanite Rosh hap-Perek Perah ben 
Mümal (or Muammil), see my “The Correspondence of Tobias ben Moses," and 
the brief summary above, 43 f., 49 ff. In his letter to Perah (which, incidentally, came 
in reply to the latter's earlier communication), Tobias mentions another Rabbanite 
worthy to whom he sends regards. It is reasonable to suppose that Tobias was in 
correspondence with the other scholar, also. 


92 Perah appears already in 1018 c.r. among the signatories of a court-writ preserved 
in the Genizah (cf. Mann, Jews in Egypt and Palestine, II, 174, note 1). At that time 
Tobias probably had not reached yet the age of ten. The difference of age between 
Tobias and his correspondents is also evident from the general style of the epistle. 

95 The conservative in question was the author of the Exodus-Leviticus Anonymous, 
listed above, 29, note 8, and quoted earlier in this chapter. See the excerpts and discus- 
sion in Pinsker's Likkafe, App. VII, 71 ff. 

The identity of the author is still open to question. Pinsker, Likkaüte, App. VII, 78 ff., 
as well as Steinschneider, Catalogue Leiden, 6 ff., and Harkavy, Studien und Mit- 
theilungen, VIII, 136, note 7, were mistaken in identifying this scholar with the Pales- 
tinian Yeshü'ah ben Yehüdah. The Commentary, as we have it, is definitely a Byzantine 
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composed in 1088 c.z.% (i.e., some time after Tobias’ death), the Byzan- 
tine commentator cautions his coreligionists: 


Know, then, that the Rabbanites allow two brothers to marry two sisters... , and 
they practice many things that are neither identical with, nor similar to, Karaite 
observances but rather alien to them; which goes to prove that their custom has 
led them astray onto an unpaved road. May God enlighten our own eyes in the path 
of truth, Amen.?5 


That some Karaites did in fact overstep the boundaries of constructive 
adjustment and imitated the Rabbanites to the point of self-effacement, 
seems to follow from a bitter indictment voiced by the same writer 
against his fellow Karaites. Expounding a verse of the Psalms [129:3] 
in the familiar medieval vein of translating biblica] phrases into allusions 
to contemporary events, the anonymous Byzantine author emphasizes 
the long period of Roman (by then: East Roman— Byzantine) domination 
over the Jews. The longest domination it was [he says] in the history 
of the Jewish people—a people which has weathered many a storm in 
the course of ages and outlived many a despotic rule. Indeed, it has 
been not only the longest but also the hardest dominion, “and we are 
under its hand like those ploughing beasts, and it [our nation?] is 
enwrapped in grief because of torture.”96 


compilation. See on it Poznański, The Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah, 65 f., 
628. Cf., nevertheless, Assaf-Mayer, Sefer hay- Yishshüb, Il, 83a-b, § 50, and 127a, 8 4, 
where Assaf concurs with Pinsker's view. 

A. Geiger was probably the first to recognize the Byzantine origin of the Comment- 
ary, but incorrectly identified its author with Jacob ben Reuben, the scholar otherwise 
known from his Sefer ha-'Osher. Cf. Geiger’s aforequoted review-article in Osar Nehmad, 
JV (1863), 25 £., note. A closer study of the work makes it clear beyond doubt that 
the author was active affer both the Palestinian Yeshü'ah and the Byzantine Tobias 
ben Moses, although he never mentions them by name. This was already noted by 
Poznaüski, The Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah, 66, note 1. 

As for the available excerpts of the work, Pinsker, unfortunately, printed merely 
a selection prepared for him by Abraham Firkowicz from the St. Petersburg MS. 
This selection does not necessarily cover all the points of interest that a modern 
Student of history would be searching for. In the present quotations the printed 
text was checked against and supplemented from the Leiden MS of the work (Warner 
No. 3, Cod. Or. 4741), a microfilm copy of which is in my possession. 

94 The date of the book can indirectly be inferred from the text. More than once 
the author recalls the lapse of 1020 years since the Roman subjugation of Israel 
and of 480 years since the rise of Islám. Cf., e.g., the quotation in note 96, below. 

95 Cf, the Ex.—Lev. Anonymous, Leiden MS Warner No. 3, 352b f. (also in Pinsker, 
Likkafe, App. VII, 75): nsi nana oat anb ^1. . pom cag) NNR ^no PONA pian 53 PTY 
"o madam aio xd 797) mex on 52 gab mpm [OR 53 =] R73 pov RDI omg NY 
yak nnam quia wer». Cf. also Leiden MS Warner No. 3, 352b (not published by 
Pinsker): ya)... 19055 ax 53 wm? oer gs bp [00321 be =] Gott 72 Fh qn» 
anaya p'nba DPY nmn wer 125 0» 3315 xb 313 nbW bow rh. 

96 Cf, Pinsker, Likküpge, App. VII, 75, and Leiden MS Warner No. 3, 44Ja-b. 
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And yet {the Byzantine commentator warns his compatriots], the 
true danger to the Karaite cause is lurking from within. It lies in the 
sect’s complacency and indiscriminate absorption of Rabbanite concepts 
and practices. Actualizing the biblical admonition in Leviticus, he 
exclaims: 

“And they that are left of you shall pine away in their iniquity in the lands of your 
enemies" (Lev. 26:39)—by that the Karaites are meant, for the majority among 
them pay just lip-service to the fact that theirs is the true creed but fail to practice it, 
and so they transgress the commandments and shall pine away in their iniquity. 
Now, the Scriptures say, too, "And also in the iniquities of their fathers" (ibid.)—i.e., 
the religion of the Traditionists [= Rabbanites] who fix intercalation and the leap- 
year cycle by calculation and say, ‘This is a tradition we received from our fathers.’ 

And by stating, “With them shall they pine away" (ibid.), the Scriptures refer to 
the ones [that is, the Karaites] who are now with them, i.e., with those who maintain 
they received traditions from their fathers, and now they are with them in these prac- 
tices; they will pine away in the protracted exile." 


IN PRAISE OF LEARNING 


For ignorance and complacency were the greatest enemies of a commun- 
ity which was pressured by external circumstances into adjustment 


The Leiden version differs to some extent from the Firkowicz MS underlying the 
excerpt printed by Pinsker. These variants were already noted and discussed by 
Steinschneider, Catalogue Leiden, 6 f., and by Geiger, in Blumenfeld’s Osar Nelumad, 
IV (1863), 25 f., note. They will be marked off in the present quotation by brackets: 
IDARI TARI ATIRI byes qpyn T3 271 5153 51923 533 ,nv35n ^r R Own gn nm 
[ba xxi») 52] aby aswaa Maba nohan aT niv anaya PROP? RA ^2 amva 
sp FoR DIT AR] DIR DAR Map OPM AvP tos ann [n73] Brp aron n30 Ey 
rx] ose “97 BR nh» 19 Body [pops Abana amen] ^o npa nb3& SAR obys [nnn DATT 
my prr: nn» 19 [nba banc? moba dayne? maba manna yar amyn? iz R 125 [o 
[Daya navya Rmi wm WR NAIA 732] ^23 pT? nmn vn3o [rw]. 

For all we know, the last clause reproduced in brackets from the Leiden MS may 
very well be extant in the Firkowicz MS also; the latter seems on the whole to be 
superior to that in the Leiden University Library. However, when preparing the 
selection for Piasker, Firkowicz probably decided to omit the sentence and conven- 
iently dismissed it with an “etc.” Surely, there was no point, as far as he was con- 
cerned, in comparing the position of the Karaites in the Orthodox Christian Empire 
to that of "ploughing beasts." After all, nineteenth-century Russian Karaism was 
in the midst of a political romance with the Czarist government which claimed to 
be the legitimate heir of imperial Byzantine authority. 

The continuation of the paragraph in the Leiden MS is all in a messianic vein, 
which brings into even sharper relief the complaint voiced in the sentence quoted 
last. The Firkowicz-Pinsker selection does not mention the messianic character of 
that text either. 

Yhe part which contains the dates of the Roman and Muslim dominations, respec- 
tively, was later incorporated by Yefeth ben Sa'ir into his Commentary on the Penta- 
teuch. See the excerpt in Pinsker's “Mittheilungen,” Der Orient, XII (1851), 740, note 4. 

A critical edition (even a partial one) of the hitherto unpublished Exodus-Leviticus 
Anonymous would greatly enhance our knowledge of Karaite biblical exegesis and 
of Byzantine Karaism in general. 

97 Leiden MS Warner No. 3, 452a, differs here from the selection based on the 
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and compromise. With the increasing urgency of the economic struggle 
under the new and fluid conditions, and with the weakening of traditional 
ties and institutions, the need for realism could easily turn into oppor- 
tunism, and adjustment could before long end in utter assimilation. 
The danger of imitating the Rabbanites indiscriminately, both in 
their commendable traits and ways of behavior and in those practices 
which Karaite tradition considered undesirable, loomed large before 
the eyes of responsible leaders. Sheer ignorance on the part of the 
settlers who were now uprooted from the sources of their original, 
spiritual and religious, experience made this danger increasingly real. 
An intensive educational drive was then in order, one that could make 
the people face the problems of the hour by acquiring the knowledge 
prerequisite for honest searching of ways and for wise decisions. 


Firkowicz MS and printed in Pinsker's Likka#jé. The fact that the printed version 
concludes each excerpt with an “etc.” only, without indicating the extent of editorial 
omissions, makes the comparison difficult indeed. Thus, there is no way of checking 
whether the text available in the Leiden MS and missing in Pinsker’s edition was 
deliberately left out by the editor or did not exist in the Russian MS in the first place. 

There is, however, a very important line, printed in Likküre, which is simply missing 
in the Leiden version, The clause thereafter is also corrupt in the latter. For this reason 
the Pinsker edition was preferred here, so far as the English translation is concerned; 
though abridged, it is based on a text superior throughout. 

The Hebrew version, reproduced in the present note, forms, for the sake of com- 
pleteness, a combination of both the Firkowicz and the Leiden MSS. The sections 
omitted by Pinsker (or Firkowicz) from the Russian MS are supplied here on the basis 
of the Leiden copy and put in brackets, while those passages that are missing in the 
Leiden MS, yet are given by Pinsker, will be stressed here through scattered lettering: 
ape’ pn “Ra “MR ^T? .D»pbn “aa Dpbm owas pa wm dD] "it pn» O93 OKI ooi 
DRN om [wpm nna nave AD ROR IDDI Nb ETI n52pn nm RE? wR "Hn pom bm Dwa 
rj WAN x92 D'pei PA mun5 vum 19> ANR mn nnt o2 MYW BPN DADA TN? Ba WN 
pat MANNY 23 MaR yo 75 nb3p nr ARN wmm) ay Www nbapa nt Rn mas Nya 
p"W*p2 WNT NI mump OA vs os NNT WNT OMAR SAR [2b TINT qe YW 635 PR AW 
TAMIR] DPR IBN ODMAR AR DNA SN aA ond Dya ^W Dy Yer? os Dm pwda ony 
7270 3v om are? wb 12707 353p ONT INIA many 52 ai 753 ODA MY 23530 nmn 
yo BNI OMNI WK Oem WAI “at nb n»n mau» way ns »*3gm au] OAM mosca 
by pbi sm cnr pa? OAR PAR SAR Re 9505) ADTA mans i35 we! SAR AbD 7999-797 
BM ONAN mura ANT "ek TY awl apr? nbnna IK DONI) ONAN Dra DWAR? O NK pon 
015n13N» D153p 30 N Way Jpn DAR som [one Os 5» ^3 1708 pon by vn o2 ong opm? 
nYban JIRA IPH? ona bn» nn Ans. 

The gist of the section omitted by Firkowicz and given here from the Leiden 
MS is that the sin of the Karaites is less grave than that of the Rabbanites. 
Yet, their following the Rabbanite customs delays the salvation to which they would 
otherwise be entitled. Nevertheless, the author concludes his exhortation on a hopeful 
note and predicts redemption of both branches of Jewry. The condition for that future 
bliss is their sincere and wholehearted repentance. Cf. Leiden MS Warner No. 3, 452a, 
(the text is not given in Pinsker’s Likkipé): ^35 prp prop nm OMAR PP AR vim on 
mn 353 xv 015 nbo ay RDA msnm 077» n5 75 nas pis soie ng IK 02 mbnpn 
^» 3p px xvn AD 523 5m nr. 
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Exaltation of knowledge and the stress of the personal responsibility 
of each individual to acquire it were standard slogans in Karaism even 
before the aforecited victory of rationalism and individualism in the 
latter part of the tenth century. The scholastic ideal which the late tenth- 
and the eleventh-century Palestinian masters succeeded in inculcating 
into the minds of their Byzantine disciples was based both on the old 
Jewish type of talmid hakham, largely: modeled after the talmudic scholar 
in the Rabbanite academies,98 and on the rationalistic Islamic mujtahid, 
the "seeker [of truth]" and "investigator" (ba‘al ha-hippiis).99 Still, the 
impression is gained that in Byzantium these properties were hailed 
not merely as praiseworthy signs of purely academic zeal. They appear 
there to be imbued with such a degree of practical urgency that their true 
meaning can be explained only in the context of the special conditions 
with which the young sectarian camp was confronted on the unfamiliar 
ground of the Byzantine Empire. 


God, Exalted be He, imposed on us the obligation of study [Tobias ben Moses 
importunes his coreligionists], that we may learn his Torah and store it in our heart 
xai fva xataxgatijowper, for the Torah is true. And thus we shall know to per- 
form the commands therein, and we shall be careful to avoid doing what should 
not be done. Woe to him who wastes and perverts knowledge or puts himself in a 
position in which he is deprived of Torah—woe to him in this world and in the 
world to come, for his sin is greater than that of a man who studied and erred.100 


Education [Tobias reminds his flock] is a personal responsibility, 
and lack of schooling during the person’s childhood does not 
exempt the adult from the duty of study.!¢!1 No less dangerous than 
ignorance itself is the foolish notion of the complacent ignorant that 


98 No wonder the Karaite academy of Joseph ben Noah in late tenth-century 
Jerusalem was organized according to the Rabbanite pattern. Cf. on it “Ibn al-Hiti's 
Chronicle of Karaite Doctors," edited by G. Margoliouth, JQR (O.S.), TX (1897), esp. 
433 (Nemoy, Karaite Anthology, 232, $11). On 'Anan's Talmud-minded ideal of 
study, see Ben-Sasson's remarks in Zion, XV (1950), 43 f. 

99 For a definition of the mujtahid see Schacht, Origins of Muhammadan Juris- 
prudence, 99. On ijtihád in Karaism see recently Zucker, in his already-cited Hebrew. 
essay in Sura, II (1955-56), 325. Cf. also the same expression in the excerpt from 
Salman ben Yerüham, as quoted above, 54, note 72, and my general comments earlier 
in this chapter, 209 f. 

100 Cf, Osar Nehmad, Bodl. MS No. 290, 43a—b. The text (including that in the 
next three notes) was published earlier by Poznański, “Anan et ses écrits," REJ, 
XLIV, 186 f., and differs from my reading to a negligible extent only: 3»n grm ^» 93 
by ON EMEA MONIT hn Nen 70 DOYDSpeprp wads AMR meyn NN Tbe Taba wy 
wa am ada 05 "w zn R52 wey min men mne vov xn WYS yan RE sean mm 
V373 13€ WR ny31 5533 (7) nya m 355 "vus nv 5n ny »2 RIN WI 35. 

101 Ibid.: my4 bya 53 by zn Mui "DR T mmm a» non Addy msy MPY on 2 jp Ww 
2by PADR Soak one RD 93 “ew AD pona RDI yey oD pnw Aan wb PR MT AL 
135 DW 53 obwd rapa wp? nva v5 aber RY nbs 52 rind sb can Ww 022 Soy. 
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Israel is indestructible, whatever its behavior.!92 Indeed, the ignorant 
are easy prey for Rabbanite sinners who entice the nation into trans- 
gressions and lull it into a false sense of security and a faulty mode 
of life.103 


COMING TO TERMS WITH LIFE 


And yet, despite the fiery outcries of alarmed leaders, intelligent adjust- 
ments had to be made. Indeed, as we have seen, the self-same Tobias 
ben Moses, who so eloquently pleaded against assimilation and hurled 
threats of hell-fire against those who blindly followed the Rabbanites, 
was the first to lead his flock on a path of compromise and of adjustment 
to new conditions. 

Naturally, the decisive modifications in ideological outlook and in 
the sect’s own appraisal of its historic position in a changing world were 
still to come after the death of Tobias ben Moses and his colleagues. 
It was then that, to the surprise and ultimate detriment of Byzantium, 
powerful external forces staged what Western Christianity termed “the 
Crusades.” The Karaite organization, geared to unswerving allegiance 
to the sectarian spiritual capital in Jerusalem and now thrown off 
balance with the destruction of that capital in 1099, had to introduce 
basic reforms of practice and orientation in a search for a modus vivendi 
in a changed world. Even greater reforms were eventually to force their 
way to the surface in the fifteenth century, again under the impact of 
tremendous changes on the international scene. But the trend as such, 
an original contribution of the Byzantine branch of the sect to the 
evolution of Karaism, was foreshadowed already in the first cautious 
steps of the eleventh-century leaders. Notwithstanding the occasional 


102 Ibid.: nyama nmbo bw PRI DOYA OPK TYIT DOTAD wt OM ne dy ONDIpT Oros oT 
Dh ener by orn ai p333 11» 50 Ok 35 yv n51 i00 Tum onm ^» 99 ^ni ms JIU? YR 
xa mu RD api? nydin *5 ^io "UR Os Ordos 9993 pT? SRI PRINS JD IR 3 OSD 
Damba brs oan pm ors itn 93,91 "o8 "CR YA [bo :5^3] OX bn ORT nnn. 

103 Cf. the immediate continuation of the previous text, ibid.: anyon prism 
...mmwNa NT MwA mb3kma ond iom nay 55 mes mne 5i ab opd qw nne 
ip29" 205 "iD MY nk DIHA nóY pos PRYD ns TTT akt ^ 933 nnns sem 9 na5 vw 
nnsiwa van 5x am "ms annes anm nik WI sn by sabe vb nnb R ..s.mene «una 
mon moa nns n1 5» vin; 033353 Ende anb ovs. And again, on the hitherto unpub- 
lished fol. 27b: nma» mmn no ^5 am nai pom m ^» 5g 03335 wo (bist ^15 orm 
Teu nbn) bs bzw nm [35 Ra apy] assmeba nk aspen bs 7mm. . amab own, Similarly 
earlier, in the same MS, fol. 5a: oad am wd) ma mmm moa msn ans 5» sbn 
(owned wam ^ 1m we RY 3 053 omg im 538 abe 753 093375 PN RY nmm ^». mea. A 
43v Ne AMANN mn DPN DIIM NRI [bas ]5 =] 172 bp one 3555 “wR ona 155 
*p min [nm odiva xan ab ihes) 37033 am obi nmro op wo ako vp» ommani ,untbona 
ay) voi sp 5i nan BTS "np nui ag nb pend naa 2823 035 282 nn. 
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relapses into conservatism and even asceticism, there is a steady path 
leading from Tobias ben Moses to Elijah Bashyachi. The almost imper- 
ceptible adjustments of the eleventh century led ultimately to the sweep- 
ing innovations introduced four centuries later, when, against the 
opposition of the whole Karaite East which was unaware of the problems 
with which Byzantine Karaism was confronted, candles were lit for the 
first time on Friday evenings in Karaite homes on the Bosporus. The 
Byzantine sectaries were welcoming the Holy Sabbath in the Rabbanite 
fashion !104 

Thus toppled the wall of darkness which, literally speaking, used to 
surround the Karaite dwellings on the eve of the Lord’s day and to 
isolate the sectaries from their Rabbanite brethren. It did not fall of 
itself nor by accident. It was pulled down deliberately by consistent 
action of Byzantine Karaite leadership—the climax of four centuries 
of mutual borrowing and legal reformulation, the fulfillment of a chain 
of pathetic efforts to come to terms with the law. This age-long process 
of coming to terms with a law that had evolved under conditions different 
from those in which its Byzantine followers lived ended in bending the 
law to come to terms with life. 


194 The so to speak revolutionary innovation, introduced into Byzantino-Turkish 
Karaism in the fifteenth century, of lighting Sabbath candles on Friday evenings, 
is discussed by. Elijah Bashyachi in his Addereth Eliyyaha, Section Shabbath, Ch. 
XX, 52d ff., and passim. See also above, 235, concerning Bashyachi's efforts to read 
into the writings of earlier Karaite legislators the tendency toward the same reform. 

The innovation was accepted by the Karaite communities in the Crimea, in Poland 
and Lithuania. It was, however, persistently opposed for many centuries by the 
eastern branch of the sect. Cf. Mann, Texts and Studies, II, 447, 464, 505, 1160 ff., 1420; 
the additional texts in Dod Mordecai, 15a; Gurland’s Ginzé Yisrael, IIl, 29 ff.; and 
Neubauer's Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek, 65 f., 122 f. Cf. also my Hebrew "Elijah 
Bashyachi,” Tarbiz, XXV (1955-56), 58 f., note 47. 

Other innovations of that period included the beginning of the annual cycle of 
Pentateuch reading in the synagogue in the month of Tishri, in accord with the Rab- 
banites, replacing the former Karaite custom to open the cycle in the month of Nisan; 
arrangement of astronomical tables of móladoth to assist in fixing the first day of the 
month; introduction of Sephardi Rabbanite cantillation; regulation of the system 
of prayers and the inclusion of Rabbanite liturgical poetry in it; acceptance of Rab- 
banite-patterned. ritual fringes (sisith); the use of Rabbanite models for a whole 
series of benedictions for different occasions; etc. Not all reforms were equally suc- 
cessful; some did not survive the generation of a Bashyachi or of his pupil Afendo- 
polo. Of them all, however, the Sabbath reform was, at least outwardly, the most im- 
pressive. Cf. my brief summary in Ensiklopedyah ‘Ivrith, TX, 960 ff., s.v. “Bashyachi.” 


CHAPTER VI 
WIDENING THE CIRCLE 


HE INTERPENETRATION of ideas and customs, stemming from 
T the inevitable contact between groups of people who live alongside 
each other, is, of course, a two-way street; thus, we may also 
assume that the processes of fraternization and of conscious or inadvertent 
borrowing .within Byzantine Jewry worked in both directions. The 
above-described Rabbanite influence on Karaite legislation and practice 
in Byzantium could not have failed to be accompanied conversely by a 
lesser or greater impact of Karaite ways on the mode of life of Byzantine 
Rabbanites. It is only natural to suppose that Karaite coloring must 
have gradually tinged some observances and customs of the Rabbanite 
population in the Empire, much the same way as it did elsewhere.! 


KARAITE INROADS 


Indeed, already in the late tenth century the Karaite Sahl ben Masliah 
boasted of the fact that several Rabbanites in Palestine have adopted 
major Karaite practices.2 


Now, should someone say [argues Sahl with his Rabbanite correspondent], “Behold, 
our brethren, the disciples of the Rabbanites on the Holy Mount [— Jerusalem] and 


1 See on the problem, in general, A. Marmorstein's interesting, though somewhat 
undisciplined, survey of the "Spuren karáischen Einflusses in der gaondischen Halacha,” 
Festschrift A. Schwarz, 455 ff.; S. W. Baron, Social and Religious History of the 
Jews (2nd ed.), V, 281 ff. 

2 Cf. his Epistle to Jacob ben Samuel, in Pinsker’s Likküte Kadmoniyyoth, App. 
III, 33 (the English version by Nemoy, Karaite Anthology, 117 f., $15, is extremely 
abridged): ja mpm [Abera=] abaan wàpn sna miami vrbb5n tems nip Bw TR? DRI 
v" 2nd pn WY RIPA iai wen Tmnn "P55no30772 OF 7D noi NVT) ANR WN wa PET 
MDDR? RD we bnb Dx TOR bw ban npe NR nos rbv ps 1P TRE Wa SN? ROW 031 Bn 
,ummb3ws boa penn 19r? RD ub yo Tan mor Dk 02. b35vb pew one? x Dmna T 
{NTA annsam ^n ORT 5n den TONA od nr 523 mien 523 WAD xs een OR 193 us 
"ZW NITORI MAYI ban vin 3&0 NPR NI RY) MNR NA wb nx ni snp? xd on 79 7253 nr RDA 
BY" mra PRT TM Dv ,n"» wy DTP OT! TA Dw DN.. o ROO 713 520 Dok 
avn ws niri» nvn PRAY nin v» coyn Papin Bn mr 52 ny ,nn55 wy va TARI nk 
Tasa. 
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in Ramlah, are far removed from such [abominable] deeds, then you must really 
know that they walk the path of the [Karaite] students of Torah and do as the Karaites 
do; indeed, they have learned it from the latter. Thus, there are many of them who 
[following the Karaites] eat no meat of sheep and cattle in Jerusalem,* and keep their 
mouths clean of every unclean food....5 Andthey do not touch the dead and do 
not become defiled by any of the impurities.® 


Now, they arrived at all that by the grace of God and through learning from the 
God-fearing [Karaites], from their chastisements and admonitions. And not that 
alone, but they also refrain from marrying a daughter of one's mother [from another 
marriage] and a daughter of one's sister and a daughter of the wife of one's father, 
and they refrain from all the prohibited incestuous unions which the Karaite scholars 
(may their Rock guard them) have proclaimed as forbidden .... Further, with God's 
help, they celebrate the festivals for two days—one day according to lunar observation 
[in the Karaite fashion], and one day in consonance with their former [Rabbanite] 
custom, And they still continue to search and investigate, and, indeed, there are 
Some among them whose eyes God has ultimately enlightened so that they have 
forsaken the calculation of leap-years.® 


Now, true, this statement, coming from a zealous missionary of 
Karaism, does not impress the reader as entirely free of partisan enthus- 
iasm. Not only may some of the enumerated successes have been 
somewhat exaggerated, but, even if basically true, they were not neces- 
sarily the result of Karaite propaganda, notwithstanding Sahl’s claims 
to this effect. The pietistic ways may have been either mirroring 
some ancient Palestinian Halakhah or minhag [i.e., custom], unrecorded 
in the extant Rabbinic literature,’ or reflecting revivalist trends within 


3 Ie., those deplored in the earlier paragraphs of the Epistle as typically Rabbanite. 

4 This prohibition was taken over by the Karaites from earlier sectarians and 
from the early Rabbanite “Mourners of Zion.” 

5 Here follows a description of food considered legally “unclean,” whether because 
of actual uncleanliness or vermin, or because of its having been prepared by Gentiles. 

$ Karaite reticence about getting defiled by contact with a corpse constituted a major 
problem, whenever the need arose for reconciling it with the duty of burying the dead. 
Applying in the Diaspora the biblical laws of füme'ath meth [ = impurity incurred 
by contact with a dead body] as rigidly as in pre-exilic Palestinian Jewry, the Karaites 
would shirk even the obligation of helping in the burial of their own coreligionists. 
For the resulting late developments in Lithuania, see Mann, Texts and Studies, II, 
593n., 759 f. For the Karaite laws of impurity relating to dead bodies, cf. Bashyachi's 
Addereth Eliyyahü, Section Tüme'ah we-Taharah, Chps. XVIII-XXII, 132d ff. On 
the unsuccessful attempt by the fourteenth-century Israel al-Maghribi to abolish the 
law, see Mann, op. cit., 71 f. 

7 Cf. Sahl’s exhortation with regard to the believer's duty of "searching and inves- 
tigating," as quoted above, 37, note 27, 216 f., note 24, 221, note 31, and chosen 
as motto for our present volume. 

8 See on this problem, below, 271 ff., and, more fully, in Chapter VII. 

9 Cf. Baron, Social and Religious History of the Jews, V, 281. On “The Persis- 
tence of Rejected Customs in Palestine," see L. Finkelstein's stimulating inquiry 
under that title, JQR (N. S.), XXIX (1938-39), 179 ff., esp. 184 f.; and S. Lieberman(n), 
Shkiin, esp. 21 f. 
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Rabbanite Jewry, contemporaneous with (but not necessarily dependent 
on) the Palestinian Karaite movement.10 


Nevertheless, Sahl’s statement assumes a different dimension when 
added to the fact that even great Rabbanite leaders could not on different 
occasions deny that their own communities had been affected. A com- 
plaint to this effect was voiced, for example, by no less a figure than 
Maimonides with regard to twelfth-century Egypt. It seems that Rabbanite 
women there preferred to perform their ritualistic ablutions in a way 
resembling that of their Karaite sisters rather than in conformity with 
talmudic Jaw. The Maimonidean admonition can certainly not be 
dismissed as conventional moralizing only, since it was actually accom- 
panied by a legal enactment designed to remedy the situation.!! 


Paradoxically, Karaite influence may perhaps claim some share in the 
pietistic proposals which the son of Maimonides advocated in the early 
thirteenth century.!2 Indeed, those contemporaries of Abraham Maimuni 
who objected to such practices as prostrations, which he endeavored to 
introduce into synagogue ceremonial, were quick to decry the marked 


10 J. L. Teicher suggested a reappraisal of Sahl's statement in the light of the recent 
finds in the Judaean Desert. Cf. his “The Dead Sea Scrolls—Documents of the Jewish- 
Christian Sect of Ebionites,” JJS, II (1951), esp. 87 ff. Not that Teicher doubts the 
pietist revival among the Palestinian Rabbanites of the tenth century, as reported by 
Sahl. This revival, paralleling that in the Karaite camp, was real. It was, however, 
a movement stimulated by ancient scrolls found in the caves near the Dead Sea in the 
late eighth century. In these manuscripts, the discovery of which was reported by 
the Katholikos Timothy to his colleague, the Metropolitan of Elam, a pious mode of 
life was advocated. Teicher would even link the famous Saadyah-Ben Meir controversy 
to the find of Zadokite literature in the caves. 


Indeed, as already noted in the Introduction to the present study (p. 20), the view that 
these cave discoveries, reported in 801 c.£., left an indelible imprint on Karaite thinking 
of the ninth and tenth centuries has gained many supporters among the students 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Cf. O. Eissfeldt, “Der Anlass zur Entdeckung der Höhle 
und ihr áhnliche Vorgánge aus álterer Zeit," Theologische Literaturzeitune, LXXIX 
(1949), 597 f.; P. Kahle's comments on “The Age of the Scrolls," VT, I, (1951), 
44 ff.; idem, Die hebräischen Handschriften aus der Höhle, 60; S. Lieberman, “Light 
on the Cave Scrolls from Rabbinic Sources," PAAJR, XX (1951), esp. 402 f. However, 
Teicher's extension of that theory, to include the Rabbanites, too, has not met so 
far with widespread approval. For a similar theory with regard to the Mishawites, 
cf. S. Talmon, Scripta Hierosolymitana, IV (1958), 194, note 82; see below, Chapter 
VIII, note 62. 

11 See the expression myn ani "m, Or [man nivem Dd] pabr mpna wona, in I. 
Friedlánder's "Der arabische Original der anti-kardischen Verordnung des Mai- 
monides," MGWJ, LII (1909), 476 (Arabic), and 481 (Hebrew). Cf. Teshüboth 
ha-RaMBaM (ed. A. Freimann), 91 ff., No. 97 (Hebrew version only). 

12 See on it N. Wieder's important essay analyzing the Islamic Influences on the 
Jewish Worship, esp. 54 ff., 60 f. 
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Islamic and Karaite slant of these reforms.!13 While Maimuni and his 
pietist colleagues would (quite obviously and, no doubt, quite sincerely) 
refuse to admit that they succumbed to non-Jewish or sectarian influence, 
they, nevertheless, could hardly deny the close resemblance between the 
changes they favored and some standard observances in the Karaite 
house of worship. They argued, however, that, unlike the aforementioned 
late Karaite “innovations” in the field of ritual purity, whose penetration 
into Egyptian Rabbinism was deplored by Abraham’s father, the pro- 
jected demonstrations of piety merely reverted to more ancient practices 
which antedated the appearance of Karaism.!4 To be sure, the assertions of 
pietists and critics alike were basically correct. For, as already pointed 
out on several occasions in this volume, early Karaism drew many of 
its elements from discarded layers of ancient, to a large extent pietistic 
Palestinian Halakhah or custom.!5 On the other hand, it is questionable 
whether the thirteenth-century Rabbanite pietistic revival in Egypt 
went back directly to the same old stratum of Palestinian-inspired— 
partly superseded, partly unrecorded—lore. Rather, it was quickened 
by stimuli of the Islamic environment and by the practical example 
of contemporary Karaite neighbors.16 

Somewhat similar symptoms of Karaite impact on Rabbinic obser- 
vances are signaled from twelfth- and thirteenth-century Byzantium. 
“All the communities of Romania," i.e., of the Byzantine provinces, were, 
according to the early thirteenth-century Isaiah of Trani, emulating 
Karaite custom and neglecting the traditional provisions of ritual 
purity.!? Modern observers detected also traces of a definite influence of 


13 Wieder, op. cit., 54, and the Arabic text there, 89, $4. Characteristically, among 
Maimuni’s opponents was also "one of the most famous scholars of Byzantium" 
(min mashàhir talmidé hakhamim ar-Rüm). Abraham does not give the name of that 
Byzantine Rabbanite leader. 

14 Wieder, op. cit., 55 f. 

15 See above, 253, and note 9 there. 

16 It is, of course, beyond the scope of these remarks to dwell on the broader, 
ideological and philosophical, aspects of Abraham's pietism nor to draw any analogy 
between his movement and the contemporaneous pietistic revival in other regions. 
Only the practical Karaite aspect therein, whatever its relative role in the general 
make-up of Abraham's doctrine, is of relevance in this connection. 

On another pietistic Karaite practice that has penetrated Rabbinic worship— 
standing up all night on Yóm Kippür—see Baron, Social and Religious History 
of the Jews, V, 283. 

17 Cf, S. Schechter’s text of Isaiah of Trani, in "Notes on the Hebrew MSS in the 
University Library at Cambridge (I)," JQR (O.S.), IV (1891-92), esp. 99 f. More of 
Isaiah’s anti-Karaite admonitions will be covered in a future volume which is to 
deal with the Byzantine Karaite story from the end of the eleventh century on. Cf., 
provisionally, Starr, Romania, 16 ff., esp. 19, and the sources cited in the notes thereto. 
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the Karaite law of inheritance on the legal practice of the Byzantine 
Rabbanite population in that period. Contrary to the Rabbinic principle 
and in obvious imitation of Karaite procedure, the Byzantine Rabbanites, 
too, allowed a married woman to retain full title to her dowry and 
deprived the husband from inheriting it.18 


Now, all the above instances from Egypt and from the Byzantine 
territories belong to the twelfth and the thirteenth centuries, i.e., to a 
period later than that covered by the present study. However, as we 
shall see presently, a similar state of affairs can indirectly be inferred 
as having obtained also in eleventh-century Byzantium. 


EMOTIONAL APPEAL 


It is a matter of general concurrence that the Rabbanite exposition of 
Scripture in Byzantium shows a homiletical rather than rationalistic 
slant. This fact was already noted by contemporary Rabbanite author- 
ities outside the Empire. An Ibn Ezra or a Maimonides did not spare 
disparaging remarks with regard to this characteristic predilection of 
their Byzantine coreligionists. 19 


For the purpose of our inquiry, however, the trend toward homiletical 
exegesis, prevalent among the Rabbanites in Byzantium, is more than 
of purely scholarly interest. While undoubtedly revealing the literary 
preferences of the average Jew in the Empire, it also reflects a readier 
reponsiveness on his part to practical appeals of an emotional nature. 
Thus, it stands to reason that certain impressive demonstrations of 
piety by the new Karaite arrivals in Byzantium and by their descendants 
were apt to attract the attention of the average Rabbanite Jew more 
than the dialectical intricacies of Karaite rational proofs. On the one hand, 


18 See S. Assaf, “On the Family Life of the Jews of Byzantium" (Hebrew), Sefer 
hay- Yóbel li-Profesór S. Krauss, 174 f., and Starr's Romania, 19. 

19 See the derogatory statement by Abraham ibn Ezra, in the Introduction to his 
Commentary on the Pentateuch appended to many editions of the Jewish Bible (editio 
princeps , Naples, 1488], 2b): nmm : v. L) mis mong oem paT bx nsp ew Tm 
pu mmu bpün bx wes? RIY DAR DIY MLNS quomm WT nan nux ony rather 
ANRT nde pansd sy» nob DTP oes WY MRI Dp» "wo IW npa wot by 50. 
Cf. also the English version in Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 215, No. 164. 

Similarly, cf. the deprecating comment by Maimonides, in the Arabic responsum 
edited (along with a Hebrew translation) in S. L. Heilberg's Nit'é Na'amanim, Hebrew 
Section, 17, No. 3 (see also German Section, 49 f.). When asked about the origin of 
the anthropomorphic Midrashim—the inquirer suggested that, of all people, the 
Karaites were perhaps to be blamed for them!—Maimonides replied that such com- 
positions "must undoubtedly be the work of some Byzantine preacher" (jiv*1 mi 
pide). See also S. Buber's Introduction to Lekah Tb on Genesis-Exodus, 45 [23a]. 
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then, the Karaites were in a position to exert influence on Rabbanite 
intellectuals in Byzantium through rationalistic attacks on talmudic and 
midrashic homilies which were popular there; on the other hand, they 
could take advantage precisely of this prevailing inclination to non- 
rationalistic religiosity, by addressing themselves to the emotionalism 
of the simple Rabbanite folk through sheer example of pietistic practice. 

Indeed, some none-too-scholarly and none-too-discriminating pietists 
among the Byzantine Rabbanites would often prefer to play it safe and 
acknowledge particular expressions of godliness, notwithstanding their 
Karaite origin. At the same time they would avoid or, at least, hesitate in 
regard to specific practices frowned on by the sectarians although fully 
sanctioned by Rabbanite leadership and talmudic tradition. We shall 
not go wrong in assuming, too, that especially those pietistic practices 
which were imported from Jerusalem by Byzantine Karaite students 
(who joined the “Mourners of Zion" when on a study trip to the spiritual 
capital of the sect) enjoyed considerable vogue in the Rabbanite ranks. 

But, apart from that twilight position of many a Rabbanite, which, 
as we recall, was quite widespread in Palestine and Egypt and which, 
incidentally, was not restricted to the lower strata of the population,20 
there must have been a considerable number of actual conversions.2! 
True, transition from one denomination to the other was rather simple 
in those times.22 Still, in view of the proximity of dwellings of Karaites 
and Rabbanites in the same locality, such conversions, especially where 
a larger group was involved, undoubtedly created a stir in the Jewish 
quarter. It should, therefore, not seem unreasonable to expect some kind 
of testimony to this effect in the Byzantine Karaite literature, in keeping 
with its usual triumphant glorification of Karaite missionary successes. 


THE CONVERSION STORY 


Chances are, indeed, that such testimony has actually been left for 
posterity by the eleventh-century leadership of Byzantine Karaism. It all 


20 Indeed, to this day the allegiance of several important personalities of that time 
remains a riddle and serves as a worthy theme of scholarly investigation. Especially 
well known are the discussions concerning the Tustari brothers, the Ben Asher family, 
and Yehüdah ibn Kuraish. While Rabbanite persuasion has, so it seems, been estab- 
lished beyond doubt with regard to the Ben Ashers, and with a great degree of pro- 
bability with regard to Ibn Kuraish also, the very fact that these personalities were 
suspect at all of Karaite leanings is highly instructive. 

21 There is, of course, no way of statistical evaluation of the success or failure of 
Karaite propaganda. For general impressions see my Hebrew essay in Tarbiz, XXV 
(1955-56), 191 ff., and above, 80 ff. 

22 This point was rightly stressed by Baron, Social and Religious History of the Jews, 
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depends on how we evaluate a report, preserved by Tobias ben Moses 
of Constantinople, which clearly speaks of the conversion of a group 
from among the normative majority to the Karaite creed. This report 
has the obvious disadvantage of being included in Tobias’ hitherto 
unpublished Osar Nehmad on Leviticus, a Hebrew compilation based 
to a very large extent on the Arabic commentaries of the two great 
tenth-century Palestinians, David ben Bo‘az, the Nasi, and Yefeth ben 
‘Ali, the master-exegete. 

Now, much like other Byzantine compilations, Tobias’ work, too, 
is phrased in such a way that the demarcation line between outright 
translation from older Arabic writings and the compiler’s original 
contribution is not clearly visible and, in the present state of Karaitic 
research, mot easy to ascertain.23 Hence, there is always the risk of 
erroneously ascribing to the Byzantine community a situation that was 
actually reported by an earlier writer from the Islamic environment. 
On the other hand, it is my impression that Tobias’ candid admission 
of his indebtedness to David ben Bo‘az and Yefeth ben ‘Ali caused 
some scholars to underestimate his own contribution. They mistook his 
Osar Nehmad for a mere collection of excerpts, fashioned after the manner 
of such Byzantine Karaite compositions as the later Sefer ha-‘Osher. 


A comprehensive study of the Bodleian manuscript of the work 
convinced me that this notion is inaccurate. While the book is, indeed, 
built on a constant confrontation of the exegetical and legalistic com- 
ments of the aforementioned great Palestinian scholars of the tenth 
century, it by no means follows uncritically the teachings of these two 
masters. Very often the author decides against the opinion of one of 
them or both, stating emphatically, “However, I, Tobias, say— —," 
and adding sometimes harsh words of criticism, too.24 He further 


V, 273 f. "For a long time [writes Baron], transfer from a Karaite to a Rabbanite 
congregation or vice versa, even where both existed side by side, appears to have 
been nó more difficult than is change of membership from a Reform to a Con- 
servative or an Orthodox congregation today." 

23 This is what Tobias himself tells us of the balance in his book between original 
composition and translation (A. Neubauer, Bodleian Catalogue, 1, 58, No. 290; also 
Volume of Facsimilies, second half of Plate XXXV): ys harn barn “aion maw a 
mbm ber WIN TT uim 55 n 00303 TI im ana DUK ON ^K RIT "00 n? "nani 
1302) 075 "T5 sender ,b'men sonam neta b93 3335 Nao n» eno brr nbn nm 
»nb3" ona "12 MR’ 3 mem sms YTD AIPA ^napm pyra snpmm ason PIN. 

For the full text of Tobias" statement and a broader discussion of Tobias' literary 
production, cf. below, Chapter VIII, esp. note 171. See also my analysis in Tarbiz, 
XXV (1955-56), 47 ff. 

24 Cf. Osar Nehmad, Bodleian MS No. 290, 104a: [n=] maba “on »3 ^ic WIW ON 
"pn nb x omo RID ny KY nr Sy mien nn 35 ^m ID 53 qna WR TENA Nba bag yan 03 59 
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embarks on independent excursuses or polemics which definitely reflect 
problems confronting his community in the eleventh century. In our 
particular context, too, so it seems, the wording of the phrase permits 
crediting the report of Tobias with basic historicity and considering it 
a reflection of Tobias’ own observations from the Byzantine scene 
rather than a mere translation of an earlier source.25 


A group from among the Rabbanites [relates Tobias], who used to exert themselves 
very ardently in justifying these [Rabbinic] presentations? and to proclaim very 
strongly their Rabbinism, seceded from the Rabbanite Synagogue, abandoned their 
religion and became Karaites. Indeed, they left “behind the creed of the Rabbanites 
and do not any longer defend this heritage. [On the contrary], they get ever stronger 
in the religion of the Karaites, [so much so that now] they reversed [their role] and 
are repudiating their [former] presentations and revealing the secrets of the Talmud 
and the abominable things written therein which are unknown to the [non-Jewish] 
inhabitants of the land. 


Still, even if one is to consider the above passage as an original 
statement of the Byzantine Tobias ben Moses and accept its contents 
at face value, there is no indication as to the number of the Byzantine 
converts won over to the Karaite cause. Nor is any clue given here as to 
whether the converts from orthodoxy to Karaism in any way outnum- 


"pu... pub ATA REM? RD TAM 593 “AND ...7797. TNR MR Pa [oum] poen nm ...% 
wm... dR UN nex; and many similar passages througout the book. 

25 Cf. Osar Nehmad, Bodl. MS No. 290, 96a; reproduced by P. F. Frankl, “Ober 
Ben-Koreisch," MGWJ, XXX (1881), 471: pma pb ya sor nsn qn bap uen Sax 
PR wein pap vm ONT Pim: Bs nn ^2 CsI nra Ppa mi Nra AR pino 
Tina mro sez) nni 33125 3332 Di ip 13 pomm ngvva wd pprrsn APRI 05302 
PARN n» bmi DTP DIRI 22 72 TR NANM. 

The text continues in the MS as following: yas sina ma ponn ay ym wm 1d 3 
Dm ppi va prea bm) n by “nD nana jn tmon awn. This sentence was taken 
over almost verbatim from Salman ben Yerüham, Book of the Wars of the Lord, 113: 
yim qmm wy pnw wrnbpos RIN 0:21 *:3 IAW? DR 1350 NOR ANA mann Ym. In accord 
with Salman's 333-333, I translated Tobias’ expression yann n» as “non-Jewish in- 
habitants of thé land." My earlier translation in PAAJR, XXIV (1955), 17, has to be 
corrected in (his vein. Cf. also above, 241, note 78. 

26 The expression haggadoth, which appears twice in this excerpt, misled me at 
first into inferring that the Karaites concentrated their attacks especiall on the 
anthropomorphic Aggadoth in Rabbinical literature. These were so popular with 
Byzantine homilists and their audiences that conversion to Karaism through persua- 
sion on this point seemed quite rightfully a signal achievement. Cf. my "Some Aspects 
of Karaite-Rabbanite Relations in Byzantium," PAAJR, XXIV (1955), 17 f. 

The study of the full MS of Osar Nelimad made me realize that, in the broader 
context, haggadah means simply "presentation" or “account” (4, = relatio). While 


the conclusion reached in the above article is corroborated by other evidence, and 
consequently remains unchanged (see, for instance, below, 264 f.), the supporting 
evidence from the text just quoted will have to be dropped. My remarks have been 
corrected accordingly in PAAJR, XXV (1956), 181, note 4. 
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bered those Karaites who, as may be surmised, drifted into the Rabbanite 
camp by force of parallel circumstances. 


ATTACK AND COUNTERATTACK 


Whether or not the “secrets of the Talmud" were as unknown in non- 
Jewish circles as asserted by the Karaites, they were, at all events, 
an open book to the Karaite scholar. A Tobias or other prominent 
members of his school, and even more so their successors, did not need 
the agency of converts from Rabbinism in order to gain a glimpse of 
Rabbinic teachings. They were talmudic scholars in their own right.27 


Thus, we should not commit the error of thinking that the Byzantine 
Karaites contented themselves merely with peaceful penetration, pious 
example and emotional appeals to the simple folk. Where these failed 
or proved insufficient, or where the intellectual make-up of the audience 
demanded a different approach, they were ready to enter the lists with 
powerful polemics. Indeed, at the very time when Tobias was engaged in 
adjusting his brethren to conditions created or mastered by theRabbanites 
in Byzantium and was quite consciously borrowing from their literature, 
he was also attacking Rabbinic doctrine with a disciplined and merciless 
logic which does impress us even today. Some of the most overpowering 
arguments against Saadyah Gaon and his successors ever to appear in 
Karaite literature can be found in Tobias’ Osar Nehmad.28 


The polemical compositions of Byzantine Karaites are, of course, 
an important and fairly faithful guide to the determined effort by local 
Karaism of making its platform known to ever wider circles of Rabbanite 
listeners and readers.29 Nevertheless, they can hardly be relied upon as 


27 Cf. our comments and quotations on the subject, above, 241-45. 

28 These arguments have briefly been summarized by Poznański in the separate 
section of Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah Gaon which he devoted to Tobias 
(61 fi., 527). The following is a typical example of Tobias’ logical prosecution of a 
subject. Discussing the amount of oil to be used with meat-offering (Lev. 2:1), and 
controverting Saadyah's position on the matter, he concludes (Bodleian MS No. 
290, 9a): 13 "1v anms ian Paley? oped niyy x53 bam "uv by mR ARI DU mo am 
Kb DRI DYP IPM RY 32 mmi DRI TT Simoni MRY DE PR ni noise IDN RY PRT Taya 
13 ndew 539 En3 PRI aa 1563 189p. 25m», 

Tobias’ discussion of melikah (i.e., the operation performed by the priest on a 
sacrificial bird) and of alyah (= the fat-tail) and the consumption thereof are un- 
doubtedly the most extensive polemical treatments of the subjects ever produced by 
a Karaite writer. See the references further in this chapter (esp. note 105). 

2? Unfortunately, these works, such as Tobias' Osar Nehmad or the Exodus-Leviticus 
Anonymous quoted in the preceding chapter, remain to this day unpublished. A cri- 
tical edition of these writings is a primary need of Karaitic research. The publication, 
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indicators of the actual extent of Karaite success. For the latter purpose 
Rabbanite apologias and polemics must be consulted. Indeed, the Jocal 
Rabbanite answer to Karaite polemics is, in some respects, even more 
relevant to our story than the Karaite creations. This is so not only 
because of its general significance, inasmuch as by its very existence 
it shows that, with the passing of years, Karaism has become a factor 
to be reckoned with in Byzantine Jewry. It is especially relevant because 
of its specificness: the points brought up by Rabbanite apologists and 
the intensity of such Rabbanite rebuttals offer distinctive clues to the 
areas in which sectarian encroachments spelled real danger to the 
normative cause and necessitated swift mending of Rabbanite fences. 
Thus, Byzantine Rabbanite apologetics and polemics against Karaism 
serve as a fairly sensitive meter by which to gauge the depth of Karaite 
invasion into different domains of Rabbinic life on Byzantine soil. 


Indeed, toward the end of the eleventh century, the Rabbanite leader 
of Byzantine Jewry, Tobias ben Eliezer of Castoria and Thessalonica 
(not to be confused with his older Karaite contemporary, Tobias ben 
Moses of Constantinople!), could no Ionger ignore the influence of his 
sectarian neighbors.3° The polemical passages and allusions, directed 
by Tobias ben Eliezer against the Karaites, constitute therefore an 
important historical testimony concerning the growth of Karaite strength 
and activity in eleventh-century Byzantium. 


TOBIAS BEN ELIEZER 


The Rabbanite leader addressed himself to his flock through a medium 
which he knew was best suited for the reading public he had in mind 


say, of Osar Nehmad would not only enhance the task of the Aistorian of Karaism, 
but would also contribute to our knowledge of certain opposing schools of exegesis 
within the Karaite camp, a problem which has not even been touched upon by scholars. 
Thus, as already noted, the extant book of Tobias is built on a parallel exposition of 
the views of David ben Bo‘az and of Yefeth ben ‘Ali on the first ten chapters of Leviticus. 
While parts of Yefeth's Arabic commentaries have been recovered, no original texts 
of David's works have as yet come to light. 

30 Cf. on him S. Buber's Introduction to an edition of Tobias’ Lekah Tób on Genesis- 
Exodus (Vilna, 1880); L. Zunz, Had- Derashoth be- Yisrael, edited by Albeck (2nd ed.), 
145 f., 441 ff. The various editions of Lekah Tob (except for the earliest printings) 
as well as additional bibliography and points of interest are listed in Starr’s Jews 
in the Byz. Empire, 216 f., 252. A great deal of, but by no means all, the pertinent 
anti-Karaite material from the Pentateuch part of the Commentary has been assembled 
by Buber in his Introduction, 34 f. [17b f.]. 

In the suc-eeding notes reference will be made to Buber's aforementioned edition 
of Genesis-Exodus; A. M. Padwa's edition of Leviticus-Numbers-Deuteronomy 
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and for the listening audience he used to preach to in the synagogue. 
His Lekah Tób on the Pentateuch and the Five Scrolls is a midrashic 
commentary of the typically Byzantine brand. So far as it is known, 
Tobias composed no special tract against the Karaites nor any specific 
work that could be properly classified as polemical. But, whenever 
warranted by the content of the weekly biblical portion he was expound- 
ing, the homilist would seize the opportunity of deprecating the Karaite 
practice associated with the scriptural passage, or deriding the Karaite 
way of explaining the text. 


Characteristically, the objective and method of the Rabbanite leader's 
exhortations did not essentially differ from those of his counterpart in 
the opposite camp. Incessantly he warned his coreligionists against the 
tendency of overlooking the differences between the two factions in Jewry, 
and he never tired of stressing the major practical points of Rabbanite- 
Karaite divergence. Similar action was taken, we recall, by Tobias' 
Karaite contemporary, the anonymous exegete, quoted at length in the 
preceding chapter.3! The latter, too, seemed disturbed lest the difference 
between Karaism and the mode of life of the Rabbanite majority be 
lost sight of in the course of the ever closer interdenominational rap- 
prochement, and cautioned his flock against the pitfalls of such a trend. 
The fact that the leadership on either side, though serving opposing 
interests, was in much the same way alarmed by the situation and took 
almost parallel steps in calling the attention of the rank and file of their 
respective communities to the seriousness of Karaite-Rabbanite differ- 
ences, is not devoid of significance. It points to the extent of mutual 
Karaite-Rabbanite borrowing on the practical, day-to-day level, stressed 
all along in our presentation. 


To be sure, Tobias ben Eliezer does not specifically name a single 
Karaite scholar, nor does he clearly quote by title a single Karaite 
composition in the numerous references to Karaite views which he 
introduced into his works. Only in two instances does he directly address 
his opponents as *Karaites,"32 and only once does he unwittingly admit 


(Vilna, 1880; Starr's lists have to be corrected accordingly!); and, for the passages 
from Lekah Tób on the Canticles, to both A. W. Greenup's edition of the full text 
(London, 1909) and A. Jellinek’s compilation of excerpts, appended to his Commentar 
zu Kohelet und dem Hohen Liede von R. Samuel ben Meir (Leipzig, 1855), App. II, 67 f. 
It goes without saying that a critical evaluation of Tobias' statements or the tracing 
of his sources are entirely beyond the scope of the present study. 

31 Cf. above, 245 ff. 

32 Cf. Lekah Tob on Deuteronomy, 70 [35b]: mw bpn ise mp» n>, and the 
quotation in the next note. 
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familiarity with a Karaite commentary.?3 Otherwise, he nonchalantly 
sneers at "the fools" and at “those who are in error," or, even more 
frequently, simply fights opinions or ideas without introducing a tangible 
opponent. 


Nevertheless, though using well-known clichés of Rabbanite-Karaite 
discussion, Tobias ben Eliezer’s Lekah Tob is more important for the 
tracing of social relations between the two factions of Jewry in Byzantium 
than a more original or profound treatise could ever be. Being a midrash, 
i.e., a homiletical commentary, it is more than any other genre of Rab- 
binical writing indicative of ideas and arguments that were fed into 
the rank and file of Byzantine Jewry by popular preachers on Sabbaths 
and festivals. True, if strict terms of chronology are to be applied, the 
Commentary belongs to the very last years of the period covered by our 
discussion. It was composed, according to Tobias’ own testimony, 
during the First Crusade or a few years thereafter.34 The replies and 
refutations it elicited from Karaite polemicists were inevitably of a 
much later date; they belong to the twelfth-century story of Karaite- 
Rabbanite relations.55 


Notwithstanding that, Tobias ben Eliezer surely expressed and 
summarized in his Commentary the anti-Karaite arguments and feelings 
which were voiced by Rabbinic authorities in Byzantium many years 
before the Crusade and which the local Karaite leadership had to cope 
with and refute from the very beginning. Hence, the information it 
yields is relevant to our reconstruction of the Karaite story in Byzantium 


33 Ibid., 77 [39a]: "np aw xd oma ...phop bw mam. Cf. also Starr, Jews in the 
Byz. Empire, 216 f., and above, 76, note 46. 


34 Cf. Lekah Tab on Exodus, 26 f. [10b f.]: 9301 b»vnm min mau mobs nez nio 
"mob Tey Dv np ny pre ma nd vem ews AN ne mane [1096-97 — nha mesa 
"n»bg wan bv wa waw om an (for variant readings cf. Buber ad Joc.) »»e93 ^na 
Rba »5n oan pii Depa 53 w aim "xp ODRI T nb 52 wba qm bs 535 mai WIR 
mawn, Cf. further, on Leviticus, 123 [62a]: phy ownp wee avy prar aad ama omm 
by ink PR nor Mwy an 01352 INR AYA PN AMAN APPI ni DALY TOA! RSID np 
mason nosb mbsb pum uev D amwa ah ned vinn nwa bmw cnbk ov op 
mbv. Likewise, on Canticles, ed. Greenup, 15; Jellinek, Commentar zu Kohelet und 
dem Hohen Liede, 67 f.: nawr mbnpa wma nosse m3... ^R von) spans maby ya by 
53 when mbnpa bro?» bes :R73] indwieasn yar by mbvb op o1i vo ume Wann mea 
non nen. See also, in general, Buber's Introd., 23 ff. [12a ff.], esp. No. 4. 

35 E.g. Yehi Me'óroth, a fragment of which was published by Pinsker, Likküfe, 
App. XI, 94 ff. Cf. the very beginning of the excerpt: npb "503 "sn "m NRS ow 
[mias =] pa bw aw. The work, thought by Pinsker to be a composition by 
the eleventh-century Karaite, Tobias ben Moses, was proven to be a Vorarbeit of 
Yehüdah Hadassi, preliminary to his magnum opus, Eshkol hak-Kofer (commenced 
in 1148). Cf. above, 30, note 8, and 51 f., note 66. 
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all through the eleventh century. It is indeed, indispensable for the 
understanding of the relations between the two branches of Byzantine 
Jewry ever since Karaism became a permanent feature in the communal 
landscape of Judaism on the banks of the Bosporus. 


IN DEFENSE OF THE AGGADAH 


The task Tobias ben Eliezer had taken upon himself was not easy. 
The very midrashic character itself of his commentary lay his exposition 
of the Scriptures open to immediate Karaite attack. The anthropomor- 
phic Aggadoth of the Talmud and the Midrashim, abundantly quoted 
by the author, were from the very outset made the object of ridicule and 
contempt by Karaite scholars and polemicists.36 Having realized the 
homiletical trend of the local Rabbanite literature, the Karaite Jeaders, 
in Byzantium more than anywhere else, must have concentrated their 
attacks on the homilies in vogue among their Rabbanite neighbors. 

As is easily visible from his line of defense, the Rabbanite apologist 
was keenly aware of his exposed position. Hence, whether for the mere 
sake of expediency or as result of sincere, possibly subconscious, absorp- 
tion of the spirit of Karaite philosophy on the subject, he actually bor- 
rowed the Karaite method (itself indebted to the Talmud) of allegorizing 
the anthropomorphic portraits of the Deity that are to be found in the 
Five Books of Moses and in the Prophetic Writings, and applied it to 
the Aggadah. 

Unlike his opponents, however, Tobias did not repudiate the midrashic 
presentations because of their anthropomorphic imagery. Rather, in 
an implied challenge to the Karaite view, he compared them to the 
anthropomorphic images in the Bible itself and found them no more 
objectionable than several scriptural metaphors against which no Karaite 
would dare raise his voice.37 


36 See above, 240 f., and note 77 there. Cf. also Mann, Texts and Studies, IT, 49 
f., 57, and passim. 

37 Cf. Lekah Téb on Deuteronomy, 14 f. [7b f.]: “a9 mb2sm b» pu nb» 5m 
Nma »2 paa? mmoi nb3 »3 AID noya own «503 MIDT WR RDPY TAT 5m PRIND? 
abw "37 pw nap wb amp at mw [NR ;b^x] mexp2 &b3 vum ,non bon nv um 
YSR Swe pean by sad buon. pa TY parnm AR ADIN pa Ts TOTP pnm PR TY Duos 
^n U"nv) 15 ond WRI ,( 573 bU) ap vena imp WRM n ng IIT C ^3 OR) n ns non 
A 1) WHI mp. nk onn ,(» R 727) n OYE CT 10 0320 Rian OPS pda mm 0e 
Bio PRD n5&3 geo. 

For merkabah and the Hekhaloth Books, cf. G. Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish 
Mysticism, 40 ff. On Sefer hay- Yashar see Ta'am Zekenim, 65b, and Ogar hag-Ge'ónim 
(ed. Lewin), IV, on Hagigah, 20 (in a responsum by Hai Gaon); Gaster, Studies and 
Texts, III, 69; Mann, Texts and Studies, IT, 90. On the Byzantine Rabbanite students of 
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For 
the Torah employed the language of men, and similarly did the Prophets, following 
the Torah, and the Hagiographa, following the Prophets, and the Sages, following 
them. The same method was common to them all.?$ 

Thus, the role of tradition, according to Tobias ben Eliezer, was not 
limited to the preservation of scriptural ideas and values in the abstract: 
tradition also perpetuated biblical forms and figures of speech. Viewed 
in this perspective, the Midrashim are not a mere by-product of the 
traditional lore. Neither are they inferior to the great halakhic creations 
of the talmudic sages, as certain Rabbanite lawmakers would prefer to 
present them when at pains to explain them to non-Rabbanites or to 
make them accord with their own rationalistic philosophy. The Midra- 
shim are full-fledged links in the Chain of Tradition, and "they all are 
true and correct to him who has the understanding."39 


SABBATH CANDLES 

In view of the special significance attached in Byzantium to the midrashic 
exposition of Scripture, the defense of the anthropomorphic Aggadoth 
and of their legitimate standing in Jewish lore—a basically academic 
problem—occupied an important place in Tobias ben Eliezer's apologia 
of Rabbinism. Otherwise, as already stressed above, Tobias seemed to 
devote little attention to the numerous instances of purely scholastic 
dissent which filled the pages of any contemporaneous Karaite book 
of biblical exegesis known to him. Instead, he scored especially the 
cases of socially manifest divergences of practice. 

One of the most crucial and visible points of Rabbanite-Karaite 
divergence was the Rabbanite practice of lighting Sabbath candles—a 
practice which the Karaites did not observe until the fifteenth century 
and whose validity they vehemently challenged in the period under 
discussion and in earlier ages. Tobias ben Eliezer defended the Rabbanite 
position both from a juridical and a practical point of view. 

Tn the first place, the lighting of Sabbath candles was definitely con- 


this book and of the secret discipline of the merkabah (na22mn ron Dosen swn «aoa 
oan»), see Megillath Ahima'as, ed. Klar, 13; cf. Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 
70 and 114 f., No. 49. Of the Karaite polemicists, al-Kümisi was probably the first 
to criticize specifically the Rabbanite use of Sefer hay-Yashar. See the references 
above, 240, note 77. 

38 Lekak Tób on Deuteronomy, 15a [8a] (continuing the passage quoted in the 
previous note): BRam othe panim ATA "uns DRIN [xx DTR 3 wos AT TTT ROR 
$272 API ond ins gT ban ning Daam. 

39 Ibid. (continued): 313b bk mamm Dn ms TAR wn [53 bow pw uin 272 D$ 
(eb ^1 ^2) pni jn ^5 2. 
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sistent with scriptural law. Repeating well-known Rabbinic arguments, 
Tobias reminded his audience that 


all that the Torah has forbidden on a Sabbath is the intentional performance of work. 
Thence we may confidently deduce that he who lights a fire on Friday and leaves it 
burning during the Sabbath is not [in the understanding of the Law] making a fire 
burn on the Sabbath, since it has been lit the day before. In fact, this man acts in a 
way resembling the case of he who waters the field, leaving the irrigation canal open 
on Friday; the plants absorb the water on the Sabbath... . All this comes to prove 
that the prohibition of fire on the Sabbath refers only to the actual lighting of it on 
that very day. However, if the act of lighting was performed the day before, [its con- 
tinued existence on the Sabbath] is not forbidden.4° 


To be sure, the Karaite concept of the prohibition of fire on the 
Sabbath4! has also gradually drawn closer to that of the Rabbanites, 
although not until some four centuries later did it bring about tangible 
changes of practice. Thus, already the eleventh-century Palestinian 
masters, notably Yeshü'ah ben Yehüdah, gave a new formulation to 


the nature of the transgression inherent in leaving a fire burning on the 
Lord's day. 


The Karaite sages [summarizes Elijah Bashyachi in the fifteenth century] are divided 
into two great schools. The early lawmakers, such as ‘Anan and those who followed 
him as late as the generation of Yeshü'ah, used to say that the prohibition of having 
a fire burn [on the Sabbath] is derived from the scriptural injunction (Ex. 35:3), 
“Ye shall kindle no fire [throughout your habitations upon the Sabbath day]." Where- 
fore they concluded that as long as the fire is left burning on the Sabbath we, as it 
were, are [incessantly in the state of] breaking an explicit prohibition; hence, it is 
incumbent on us to extinguish the fire on the Sabbath, the moment we find it burning. 

The other school [continues Bashyachi] is that of our master Yeshü'ah and his 
followers. They derived the prohibition of making a fire [on the Sabbath day] from the 
biblical verse (Ex. 20:10), “Thou shalt not do any manner of work [on the Sabbath]. . . ." 
Wherefore the aforementioned scholar declared that if the fire is found burning on 
the Sabbath, we are not permitted to extinguish it [on that day]. This obtains, because 


40 Cf. Lekah Tob on Exodus, 211 [106a]: ore wind nawn nanba nbn 055 22608 Rd 
npune ond movr gym ,»vonim WIA nasa VYN nr PR NWI pw kn nic NY Vi VIIN 
T e» en i RD yr mie iet awa ev 55 pmo eroe nay ava WIN AR nine TTT AR 
RDR IR DPS «Kip bp bt natn OWS TRI Y m$ nna NN TTS QUK 7o HIN? xn UR 
D'pn wind ones pea vn ova (3 ^n m9) nme ,n377 ora nac nva (n 3173 ^p») ota 13 
ITOR nrw Syne war DK DIR DPA 125 ROR TAT TORI b T1555 AI RIP J3) 200 nk. 

This last point, however, required some qualification in a different context. Cf. 
Lekah Tob on Genesis, 17 [9a]: ova > ,maen oy asw (5 2 723) DWT DYI DDR 555 
DY3 *3 v^ IA U KU (R v^ 730) x0 4312 "2 101 pa 152 W393 "0 vov) Dw PAWN 
aw Dv OTP mm (w 3^ ap) nan RY WPAN pex AYA J mo 030 mv. Tobias 
hastens to assure the reader that this does not affect the problem of Sabbath candles 
whatsoever? ors oomayi 53 PR span Mb yd OPA 32 TID RIAN DYI WRI Bip 55 bar 
msy üv3 *3 mm (175 nv) naga. 

41 For a comprehensive discussion of the Karaite legislation concerning the Sabbath 
consult Hadassi, Eshkol hak-Kofer, 54a ff., Alphabets 144 ff. 
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as long as we leave the fire burning we “do work” in the figurative way merely, 
whereas the extinguishing of fire entails "doing work” in its literal legal meaning. 
Truly [adds the fifteenth-century codifier in Constantinople], one ought to be 
aware of the difference, nay, the contrast, between these two schools.42 
It was, indeed, this first breach in the wall of Karaite conservatism by 
the Palestinian mentors of early Byzantine Karaism that paved the 
road for the great innovations which were forced through by Karaite 
legislators in Byzantium and Turkey in the fifteenth century.^? For all 
practical purposes, however, the difference between the cheerful illumi- 
nation of Rabbanite homes and the gloomy darkness into which the 
neighboring Karaite dwellings were plunged every Friday night remained 
in the eleventh century as pronounced as before and continued to serve 
as a theme for ever-recurring polemics. 


JOY OR MOURNING 


In addition to the standard juridical point, Tobias ben Eliezer stressed 
also the practical advantages of a candle-lit home on Sabbath’s eve—what 
with the eventual necessity of kindling a fire when the Sabbath proper is 
on, in case sudden illness strikes an unlit home, or what with flies and 
vermin infesting food consumed in darkness.44 The solution of serving 
the Sabbath meal earlier in the day (i.c., on Friday afternoon) is at all 
events unacceptable, since no holiness can be attached to the afternoon 
of the sixth day in the week. Would not the main motive be missing if 
the festive dinner honoring the Sabbath be held on what to all intents 
and purposes is a regular weekday? Friday would then resemble the eve 
of a fast-day, when the repast is taken before dark also, rather than the 
eve of a day of rest and joy.45 


42 Cf, Addereth Eliyyah#, 50 b-c (it being the final classification of tbe different 
schools, expounded in Section Shabbath, Ch. XVID: mbya man nv) spbm pera onan 
apo TORY DNR vn nw veis WNT 39 vm DIPA [19 DPI INAS BNWT b ARN 
amet nase zm nr 531 w52 Hany UK WRI NIDI NYT vw] n9 530 bm Wan RD nion WN 
AARNA np^m Toe wein Pn. Dawa AI? 533 NZ MA ATA poy TRIVI NAVs 
axe sipa nmu3b 12d TOR napa pOT vk RIA ORD IDA n3ma Int ...niNbn 52 nopn Kd 
nyh T3 .nnkS naba ne xpi nm 1223 OR 199A 777 niw5n ny Raps npbmws ean 
mmn »ngn ade pa vv T0xn vm. 

43 Cf. above, 251, note 104. See also earlier, 235, and notes 60-62 there. 

44 Cf. Lekah Tob on Exodus, 106 [53b]: *s pat Joma m Rds maap 9533 poseo m1 
yi Tin mox 021 O17 R Dons zar bu» RAW m$ Byes wad por px. Another variation 
on a similar theme is given later in the same Commentary, 211 [106a]: msn oo ow bam 
Tun nnb) nbwnb c3 3b anma pos CUTS bibon ve5 p ku eben maa mp cus» pmo 
me IWR npa pp yer) qom Soe ibo mv». Cf. Buber's note 16 ad loc. 

45 Lekah Tób on Exodus, 211 [106a]: nno naga 133 mr PR nv nean 53: NRI DRI 
en vapna xd, And earlier, 106 [53b]: nava uymo msn nawa ^u np5an bem vine Toh 
BY Tan poowe sas nusns vio RTA OPN Da an oY Twas bse? am mDAN 5353 
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Tobias’ stress on the “joy of the Sabbath,” while based (as all other of 
his arguments) on talmudic sources, was not merely a conventional 
repetition of the familiar, centuries-old Rabbinic pronouncements; 
it was directed specifically against his Karaite contemporaries on Byzan- 
tine soil. The sectarian pietists of Byzantium, following the mode of life 
of the Palestinian “Mourners of Zion,” rejected the Rabbanite concept of 
‘oneg shabbath (=: Sabbath’s delight) as incongruous with the state of 
national mourning which the Exile imposes on the Jew. They allowed, 
of course, that more than average comfort was permissible on the Sabbath 
by law,46 and that no "private" mourning, such as that occasioned by 
a bad dream or sudden disaster or by the death of one's relative, was to 
be observed on that day.*7 But they argued that true piety demanded 
self-imposed denial of the legally permitted Sabbath pleasures. Only 
by converting, of one's own volition and zeal, the Sabbaths and the 
festivals into days of fasts and sadness, one truly invested exilic (i.e., 
national) mourning with its deepest and most intense meaning.*8 It 
remained only to invoke history in support of such procedure4? and to 
taunt the Rabbanites for having proscribed the reading of kinoth, or 
Lamentations, on Sabbaths and holidays.50 

But there was also a point of principle involved in the Karaite-Rabba- 
nite controversy over Sabbath candles, and Tobias ben Eliezer had to 
be on guard in order to answer Karaite objections on that score. As is 


^n "n3 xd ara on bn ayn abe naw mayn nr pin. See Buber’s note 50 ad loc. for a variant 
reading in the Treatise Shabbath of the Babylonian Talmud, fol. 25b, whence the 
passage quoted here was taken. 


46 Cf, Hadassi, Eshkol hak-Kofer, 56c-d, Alphabet 149: [nav3—] 1b ani myn mes 
Jh? Dry nwin nói nbbn vam nem nom un Tn 078 OW? Row nnum mae nas 119 
vb nmn NRD Dbh. 

47 Ibid., 56d, Alphabet 150: ^»»* san abam mmibn MTR ep 2793: ninm DTR pa» Roe 
pb brian ‘bbw ^ne mmo 5 awpn mmn. 

48 Ibid.: vu bm n» mbn vii wpa Minn! vna3 didn by barnn ynn mgh bar 
saya bugs sxx«m qnn nux “AID DATADA wii wbnp noon. 

49 Ibid.: monna voy nyana msy [onde by bon naso —] 5^7» new byn ^on nom »31055 
smn ]2 ,u* Hay nv5v px 5aunie DRIT pun ones [ann vunb-] ^n nb sv? new vr 
saya buat py. 

Also the Byzantine Jacob ben Reuben reported that “many of us observe [in Byzan- 
tium] the Fast of Daniel from the thirteenth to the twenty-fourth of Nisan," which 
obviously included the intervening Sabbaths and Passover. Cf. the hitherto unpublished 
Leviticus section of his Sefer ha-‘Osher, MS Leiden Warner No. 8, 56a (on Lev. 23:27): 
anp boy DIN Tu 3305 E335 WINN mene a 53 ^m Ayn wba ...[nsn]obi nM ony 
33 173 Ty 301 wind, Cf. also Baron, Social and Religious History of the Jews, V, 244 f. 

50 Cf. the anti-Rabbanite complaint of Tobias ben Moses in the as yet unpublished 
Osar Nehmad, Bodl. MS No. 290, 27b; ...g*m ^ aio Rd “wR IIT TORE nawn am 
sas mu n ma gam by nawa np vise ebp [miam] moxw 7020). 
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well known, the mishnaic sages have preserved a rather detailed discussion 
regarding the lighting of candles on Sabbath eve. This discussion, 
incorporated later into the Rabbanite Order of Prayer, reveals a wide 
divergence of opinion among the Rabbinic authorities with reference 
to certain practical matters associated with the problem. Sectarian 
propaganda was quick to exploit these intra-Rabbanite differences not 
only in support of the Karaites’ own repudiation of the Rabbinic custom 
of lighting candles on Friday night but also as alleged proof of the 
general unreliability of talmudic tradition. For, argued the Karaites, if the 
Rabbanite assertion that the practice of Sabbath candles dated back 
to the time of Moses were true, how could this Mosaic tradition have 
been questioned by some Rabbanite scholars, as evidenced by the 
mishnaic discussion? 


Tobias ben Eliezer categorically rejects the Karaite accusation. Much 
like the later Ibn Daüd in Spain, he hails the unanimity displayed by 
Rabbinic scholars all through the ages with regard to the principle of 
lighting candles on the eve of the Sabbath and minimizes the differences 
among them as pertaining only to details of observance.51 
Truly, all that the sages of all generations differed about was “What do we light 
with” and “What don't we light with." However, there was no difference among 
them whatsoever regarding the lighting itself: [they all agreed] that it is correct to 


light [Sabbath candles]; which goes to prove that there was a tradition in Israel 
from the days of Moses to light candles [in honor of the Sabbath].52 


UPHOLDING THE CALENDAR 


The calendary system provided another focal point of Rabbanite- 
Karaite dissension. Calendar conflicts in Byzantium will be discussed 
fully in the next chapter of this study. Nevertheless, it is relevant 
to pause briefly at this point, when discussing Tobias' anti-Karaite pole- 
mics, and consider his personal role in defending the Rabbanite precal- 
culated calendar in the Empire. The Karaites consistently pressed for 
the actual observation of the New Moon and for up-to-date reports of 


51 Cf. Ibn Daüd's Seder hak-Kabbalah, in Medieval Jewish Chronicles, Y, 47: wbw(1) 
am ban mb Ww naga "1 ppob on spon wb 5312 RSPS MTIANI sb mun "psa 5^ w5m 
ppt pi no» ppt nna mpdna. See my comments below, beginning of Chapter VIII. 

52 Cf. Lekah Tob on Exodus, 211 [106a]: mnai ppm ana Rbr pomi xd mov mon 551 
Twn om wow nnn Abapw TYS ;553 «poni RY prbunb "we? nox? YINI bax ppd PR 
sam psbind aan. And earlier in the same Commentary, 106 [53b]: wa brow oman 5» 
ppion pr ma pprb ana xd PINI xb ,n392 2 p»dinb m 3315. 

Cf. further B.M. Lewin, “On the History of Sabbath Candles," Essays and Studies 
in Memory of Linda R. Miller, Hebrew Section, 55 ff., 59, 62. 
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the state of new crops (abib) in Palestine as the only admissible evidence 
for determining Rósh-Hodesh and the leap-year, respectively. Accord- 
ingly, they often celebrated the festivals on dates other than their 
Rabbanite neighbors. 

Tobias ben Eliezer based his refutation of the Karaite position on 
very ancient tradition, on a differentiation between the physical situation 
of the Jewish people in ancient Palestine and in the Diaspora, and on 
the dictates of Jewish unity. 

Commenting on the Karaite demand of lunar observation, Tobias 
declared: 


So long as the Jews were settled on their land, they used to sanctify the month on 
the basis of [actual] observation by witnesses. But since the time they are in Exile, 
there is no permanent [authoritative] court to investigate and examine [the matter]. 
And in order that Jews should not observe the same holiday on different days, the 
father today, the son tomorrow, and his brother the day after, they based themselves 
on the rules of the intercalation formula the way it was calculated from Adam to Noah, 
Noah transmitting it to Shem, and Shem to our father Jacob, and Jacob to Kehath, 
and Kehath to Amram [the father of Moses]. And unto this very day it has been trans- 
mitted to the Sages of Israel, so that they may sanctify the month accordingly.... 

Likewise, since Scripture has stated, “For whatsoever soul it be that shall not be 
afflicted on that same day” (Lev. 23:29), this commandment was given to all Israel 
that they should fast and deny themselves on the same day, equally, and not one 
today and one tomorrow. And by now, Jewry is scattered in lands where. the moon is 
not seen in the way it was seen in the Land of Israel. Yet, the Torah had stated, “Ye 
shall have one law" (Num. 15:29), and not a variety of observances.53 


On one point both Rabbanites and Karaites agreed: some means 
must be found to relate the Jewish (lunar) calendar to the solar year, 
*]est you find the Passover Festival rotating through all the months of 
the year, as with the Ishmaelites" (i.e., as the Muslim Ramadhdn moves 
through various seasons).54 The vital issue which divided Rabbanite 


53 Cf. Lekah Tab on Exodus, 54 f. [27b f.]: piripa vn mnis 5» pre beo vno IN 
pp» ^3 pow See vo Row 21 vri mpnb map 171 ma PR WII DYN NYRI DY vm ng 
paon vac ya no MIPA 5» bio TAY a vni ne yam vA aa nro np "€ sU3 pun 
Son kr m Dv 10,5595 nnp ,nnp5 war spy war spye> nos ow mon nn mi 199 TRA 
asya nin 3b 17K wean 53 ^3 (o3 i73 Ip) nnan TRY qvem ... etn 12 WIP? dew mond 
ern nr N53 nwa TR nva mn (om: 7x] tras nnb nem arnt ms brie? 535 jam emn 
TNAM DRAW. PARA MYR AMAY qr mi niaba PRY musei PDI SRW 3223 cim an 
mit pin &5 ,235 mnn nni mmn (e3 170 721223) n8. 

Although the editor remarked that the whole passage belongs to the pen of Tobias 
Gryon wn “at on; cf. note 66 ad loc.), Tobias has undoubtedly paraphrased some 
older texts, adding here and there points of particular importance to his own time. 
For his sources in attributing biblical origin to the precalculated calendar, going 
even beyond the famous claims of Saadyah Gaon that stirred an uproar among the 
Karaites and caused embarrassment to Rabbanite leaders, see M. Kasher, Torah 
Shelémah, XII, 5a ff. 

54 Cf. Lekah Tob on Leviticus, 124 [62b]: 3»sun by mawn ne pars pao 72 by pan 525 
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and Karaite leaders was the means by which such intercalation should 
be obtained. Whereas in the opinion of the Rabbanites the precalculated 
nineteen-year cycle (mahazór) was the only means of assuring regularity 
of the calendar in the Diaspora, the Karaites of the generations prior 
to the Crusades continued to insist on observing the old method. In 
their opinion, the annual search for the early ripened barley in Palestine 
(abib), and not calculation, was the proper safeguard against the pitfalls 
which the Muslim calendar failed to avoid. 


THE PASSOVER INCIDENT 


It is in this connection, indeed, that we hear, for the first time in Byzan- 
tium, of Rabbanites taking that twilight position reported above for 
other regions (as well as for /ater Byzantine periods) in following the 
Karaites on matters of calendation. For, while the leadership on each 
side remained adamant in its conception, there were some Rabbanites 
among the ordinary folk who must have felt uneasy about the practical 
implications of that controversy, lest they pursue the wrong course. 
Consequently, they would try to play it safe by observing both the Rab- 
banite and the Karaite dates of the festivals. 


Now, we remember, our evidence to this effect with regard to Palestine 
came from the tenth-century Sah! ben Masliah who, being a Karaite, is 
perhaps suspect of exaggeration.55 Not so in Byzantium: here we are in 
a position to summon a most reliable witness, a Rabbanite, and base 
our assertion on his clear-cut admission. This witness is none other but 
the aforequoted protagonist and leader of Byzantine Rabbinism, Tobias 


para bax... on mv 59 RY aan b» Rd pairn PR W91... DPN 5» pow arp 5$ 
bos pray ^io nexo ibe De po 1^ w^ n aona mahn mie by anms naw mion ppn by 
pn^ pay mbysu Pita men PTh b> 33305 Ra mobs RSW nn& ya ibe” pup s^ bo nmn 
nee? RDP nne 15 noy gas vn nk nno (a rp 723) nos anm aano ROR DDTa map nob 
nav ppn by wn "nra noon yor. The same general idea of having the precalculated *jbbür 
method safeguard the proper recurrence of Passover in spring is reiterated in Lekah 
Tob on Deuteronomy, 51 [26a]: mn may bv win n& nny (R 176 ^23) waa von n& mo 
inn RP! DAN. 

A similar warning, with a different conclusion of course, is voiced also by the 
Karaite Yehüdah Hadassi, Tobias' younger contemporary. Cf. his Eshkol hak-Kofer, 
76d, Alphabet 189-190: pan ahiran mae ion SWR muc min pipi Rb DR 53 JON 
qe bo pan may ba ppr nas esi q*m qni ove win. Hadassi merely repeated 
here the point which had been raised a century and a half earlier by the Palestin- 
ian Karaite Levi ben Yefeth. Cf. his as yet unpublished Book of Precepts (in a 
Byzantine Hebrew translation), Leiden MS Warner No. 22, 34a. 


55 See above, 252 f., and the text in note 2 there (last part of the quoted passage): 


Eww Un "PENA DR DY" Da APR TAN BY B» "39 pe ns "IO DUl93 ewe [mamme] m4 
ayn PITH wan |My nen ane bn voy .D wT opin an ar >> b3* pwd, 
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ben Eliezer. Scolding those of his flock who preferred to observe the 
Passover twice, in accord with both the Rabbanite and Karaite calendars, 
Tobias declares: 

And if a man should decide to duplicate, celebrating two feasts of Passover— if so, 
then he is also bound to fulfill the pronouncements of both [i.e., Rabbanites and 
Karaites] in regard to ‘Asereth and Sukkoth throughout the years, in the same manner 
as he has begun. And since he fails to do so, he demonstrates for all to see that his 
deeds are as naught. And anyone who performs a deed haphazardly cannot be consid- 
ered intelligent and his religious practice is tantamount to no practice at all. Therefore, 
you must not duplicate in matters on which the Sages of blessed memory have already 
decided.56 


There is no doubt whatsoever that Tobias was not dealing here with 
a mere theoretical consideration but alluded to a definitive event or 
perhaps even to several incidents of a similar nature. This follows both 
from the intensity of Tobias' exhortation and from his accusation that 
the persons involved chose to be especially careful about the correct 
observance of Passover while ignoring the same calendar difficulties 
with regard to other holidays. Such particular caution with regard to 
Passover was well in keeping with the special significance attached in 
Byzantium to the Easter season and to possible calendar discrepancies 
arising in this connection.57 Indeed, chances are that with the aid of an 
early Karaite record, preserved in the fourteenth-century code of the 
Byzantine Aaron ben Elijah, a clue can be found to the actual occurrence 
which Tobias ben Eliezer may have been referring to. 


It has been related [so goes the Karaite report] through reliable witnesses that the 
moon was Sighted [on a certain date], wherefore the Karaites sanctified then the 
month ‘of Nisan]. However, the day [of the first of Nisan], as fixed by the Rabbanites 
[through calculation], was due to fall on the next day.... Now, the author who 
wrote down this story narrated further that some people from among the Rabbanites 
felt apprehensive [as to the correctness of their own date] and observed the custom of 
removing all leavened bread in accordance with [the date determined by] the Karaites 
[i.e., one day earlier than the majority ofthe Rabbanites].58 


It goes without saying that those Rabbanites who followed the Karaite 
calendar with reference to the night preceding Passover eve, on which 


56 Cf. Lekah Tob on Leviticus, 124 [62b]: 13 px mson an se moy miv> ew RI? om 
RIT ARTS J3 ON [2 nv» RY Dii Donny J awn 53 303 nxy Da nima 7931 evp5 ier ann 
TP PR Jord m ys pi nsn k*pi sy ny aba nove nove ^n bay 055 veysa PRY obipb 
bey mnan wat by mio. 

57 See on it below, Chapter VII, notes 103—6, and my “Some Aspects of Karaite- 
Rabbanite Relations in Byzantium," PAAJR, XXV (1956), 159, note 57. 

58 Cf, Aaron ben Elijah’s Gan ‘Eden, Section Kiddash ha-Hodesh, Ch. VIII, 8d: 
pausa n; amom.. mab mm maii nyup am DRP Wp maba nni piss OTY b^Y DW 
pipa mapya pan v3 093 wen ann Ja moway 0. See also Mann, Texts and Stitdies, 
II, 43; Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 208 f., No. 154; and below, Chapter VII, note 
129, I have emended the text to read mapya instead of mispn massa. 
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the leavened bread is traditionally removed from Jewish homes, also 
celebrated the first day of Passover proper in accord with the sectaries, 
ie. one day prior to the rest of their coreligionists. In addition, they 
undoubtedly did not fail to also observe the feast of Passover on the 
day after, according to the general Rabbanite reckoning. Thus, they 
actually kept the holiday twice. 


Now, it is true that no clear indication is available as to the exact date 
of the above event. Nevertheless, the contiguity of this report to the 
account of another instance of Karaite-Rabbanite calendar discrepancy 
in Byzantium, cited by the same Karaite code, may perhaps not be 
devoid of relevance. Since the other incident, preceding our Passover 
report, was dated 1097 C.E., there is some reason to suppose that the 
Passover story, following immediately after the account of 1097, hap- 
pened not much later, i.e., during the period of Tobias ben Eliezer's 
activity, and elicited from that leader the very exhortation quoted above. 


DENOUNCEMENT BY ASSOCIATION 


In all events, whether or not Tobias alluded to the particular incident 
reported by the Karaites, the. sectaries’ influence on some Rabbanites 
in Byzantium in matters of calendation cannot be doubted. Since the 
adherence to a calendar was the commonly accepted criterion of one's 
denominational identity, the manifestation of such influence was an 
ominous sign indeed. No wonder, then, that Tobias ben Eliezer reacted 
with vigor against any breach in this matter within his own ranks. No 
wonder also that he used every opportunity to discredit non-normative 
calendation. 


In this connection Tobias’ heated criticism of those who also observed 
a solar month of thirty days should be noted.59 This criticism poses a 
problem. It does not seem to be a mere restatement of discarded ideas, 
introduced for the sake of refutation.©9 The language of Tobias’ refutation 
is too strong and urgent to be shelved as simply academic. Likewise, 
it is difficult to know, in the present state of research, whether there 


59 Cf, Lekak Tob on Leviticus, 124 [62b]: ov a"w*vn mnm send ny IMPR 
Dyn ean [mne 9r] mew» ne Dy anp TI by mon PR IPNI IM pre s) 52 
prays i) (s 3 nv) ayaa be "cum masw D wan per (0 24» ^53) m3 no mas 
(33 ^t nv) aab ma. For an English version of the passage cf, below, Chapter VIII 
(cf. there also, note 103). 

60 This is, for instance, how Mann explains the presence of the same point in what 
he believes to be a Rabbanite text, published by L. Ginzberg, Ginzé Schechter, II, 
491 ff., esp. 496. Cf. Mann, Texts and Studies, II, 60, note 111. 
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were in Byzantium any followers of Yehidah Happarsi with whom the 
idea of a solar month is generally associated in the literature of the age.6! 
But there is no question as to the presence of Happarsi's commentaries 
in the Empire. These were ardently studied and excerpted by Byzantine 
Karaites—although, later, for the sake of criticism only. 


On the other hand, Tobias ben Eliezer may have been vaguely aware of 
Kirkisáni's attribution of the thirty-day month to the Sadducees and of 
some accounts ascribing-the same view to the followers of the seventh- 
century sectary Abū ‘Isa al-Isfahani.62 He surely was familiar with 
Saadyah’s refutation of the theory expounded by ‘Anan ben David 
that a thirty-day month was to be proclaimed whenever the moon was 
invisible, regardless of the number of days in the preceding month.63 
He might have also read that Benjamin an-Nahawendi, too, subscribed 
to a mechanical division of the year into equal, thirty-day months, 
leaving lunar observation to Résh-Hodesh Nisan (spring) and Rösh- Hodesh 
Tishri (fall) alone. À lengthy quotation to this effect has, indeed, been 
preserved in the eleventh-century Commentary on the Pentateuch of 
Yeshü'ah ben Yehüdah.64 


Of course, chances are that Tobias ben Eliezer had in mind the Misha- 
wite sectaries who apparently were active in Byzantium at that time and 


61 CF., for instance, Abraham ibn Ezra, Introduction to his Commentary on the 
Pentateuch; his comment ad Ex, 12:2; and other passages. 

62 These accounts were later reduced to writing and utilized in Byzantium, e.g., by 
the mid-twelfth-century Hadassi. Cf. his Eshkol hak-Kofer, 41c, Alphabet 97: on nx 
jenn nuca on sais “Men mew [son=], Hadassi's statement is rather confused. As 
reported by Kirkisani (Kitdb al-Anwdr, I, 52; Eng. tr., Nemoy, HUCA, VII [1930], 382), 
the Rabbanites associated with the 'Isünians and intermarried with them in view of 
the latter's adherence to the Rabbanite-appointed dates of festivals. This could not 
have been possible, so it seems, if the ‘Isunians should indeed have kept a solar calendar. 
Or, shall we say that, like the Mishawites (see Chapter VII), they, too, adhered 
theoretically (asns) to a solar calendar, but resigned themselves to the Rabbinic 
system as far as actual practice was concerned? Cf. below, Chapter VIII, note 64. 

For the Sadducean view see Kirkisani, Kitab al-Anwar, IV, 794 (bottom) f. 

$9 On 'Anan's views in the matter and Saadyah's refutation thereof, see, most 
recently, Zucker's excellent Hebrew essay, "Against Whom Did Se'adyah Ga'on 
Write the Polemical Poem Essa Meshali," Tarbiz, XXVII (1957), 71, note 57, and 80 f., 
and the sources cited above, 273, note 60. 

64 See the passage reproduced by Harkavy, Studien und Mittheilungen, VIII, 176-78. 
There, 177, Nahawendi is reported to have declared that myby nexn swm om nnn 
ov pabo ov. Kirkisanrs statement in Kirdb al-Anwar, I, 55— ^ f [= Benjamin] 


b5 he Y eskel joe e geg qon N adi Je tll eag SEV 5 98 
JAJ (Eng. tr. by Nemoy, HUCA, VII [1930], 387)—is but an abridgment of the 


beginning part of the passage adduced by Yeshü'ah. Cf. also L. Ginzberg, Ginzé 
Schechter, I, 496. 
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who were fought by contemporary Byzantine Karaites even more 
vigorously than by the Rabbanite majority.655 The Mishawites, indeed, 
observed the Lord’s day from the morning of the Sabbath until 
Sunday morning, which implies that they adhered to a solar calen- 
dar.66 If our assumption that Tobias was referring to the Mishawites 
should prove correct, then we shall have been allowed an interesting 
glimpse into the technique of anti-Karaite polemics in Byzantium. 
Tobias’ vigorous denunciation of the solar calendar surely found willing 
listeners among the overwhelming majority of Byzantine Jews, whether 
Rabbanite or Karaite, especially since such calendar ran counter to the 
sacrosanct observance of Sabbath eve.57 However, the fact that Tobias 
refrained from pointing specifically to the living object of his criticism, 
but, rather indiscriminately, associated this criticism with his harsh 
exhortation against those who follow Karaite calendation, is perhaps 
not entirely accidental. Possibly, there was a system in this procedure. 
Whether through ignorance or deliberately, all kinds of non-normative 
practices and views, even when mutually contradictory and obviously 
contrary to the official Karaite position, would be lumped together and 
pinned by Rabbanite polemicists on the Karaite newcomers in the 
Empire. It is this unscrupulous procedure of wholesale accusation and 
of denouacement by association that must have proven the most effective 
line of attack on the Karaites during the early stages of their settlement 
in Byzantium and demanded of their leadership constant alertness 
and struggle.68 


“THE MORROW AFTER THE SABBATH” 


‘A third point of contention between the two factions of Byzantine Jewry 
was the interpretation of Leviticus 23:15. From the very outset of 
their schism the Karaites insisted on explaining the verse, “And ye shall 
count unto you from the morrow after the Sabbath. . . seven weeks shall 
there be complete," as an indication of the fixed yearly recurrence of the 


65 See on it at greater length Chapter VIIT, below, and briefly above, 119. 

66 See the recent explanation by S. Talmon, against the background of “The Calen- 
dar Reckoning of the Sect from the Judaean Desert,” Aspects of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
[= Scripta Hierosolymitana, TV (1958)], esp. 193 f. 

67 See above, 119, and note 112 there, as well as Chapter VIII, below. Benjamin of 
Tudela speaks of the adherents of this calendar as “being excommunicated by Israel 
everywhere." All the material pertaining to the Mishawites has now been subjected 
to a renewed analysis in my Mishawiyyah: Vicissitudes of a Medieval Jewish Sect 
under Islam and Christianity. 

68 This problem and the Karaite action against such indiscriminate accusations 
ate discussed more fully in Chapter VIII. 
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Festival of Weeks on a Sunday only. The Rabbanites, in turn, read the 
crucial phrase to mean “from the morrow after the holiday,” and began 
the count of Seven Weeks from any weekday following the first day of 
Passover as fixed by their precalculated calendar.9? 

Again, the intensity of Tobias’ reply to the sectarian challenge may 
serve aS an unwitting testimony to the extent of non-normative en- 
croachment on the mode of observance of the Shabü'oth Festival by 
local Jewry, following the arrival of Karaites in Byzantium. It seems 
that the sectaries’ stress on having the holiday fall exclusively on a Sunday 
was bearing fruit. At all events, Tobias ben Eliezer considered it impera- 
tive to dwell at great length on this particular difference between the 
normative practice and the practice advocated by his dissident neighbors. 

First of all, of course, he reiterated the traditional Rabbinic reservations 
in the matter, which were but a continuation of the ancient mishnaic 
refutation of the Sadducees.79 The latter, as is well known, preceded 
medieval sectarianism by many centuries in interpreting "the morrow 
after the Sabbath" literally; Sadducean-Karaite kinship was not yet so 
vigorously repudiated by Karaite scholarship of that period, as it was 
about to be a few generations later.7! The old reasoning, however, so 


69 For a compilation of Karaite arguments in the matter see Kirkisani’s Kitab 
al-Anwar, IV, 852 ff., and Hadassi’s Eshkol hak-Kofer, esp. 85b ff., Alphabets 22-24. 
Cf. also the unpublished portion of Jacob ben Reuben’s Sefer ha-‘Osher on Deutero- 
nomy, where a lengthy discussion is devoted to Lev. 23:15 (Leiden MS Warner No. 8, 
55b): .nae nv pin n3 nae open 533 pi ^2 wT ayn nmn wan *» aak e» nag nma 
eg 535 53 me JWT Dm m301 DST ATI DYI ^3 53. pii nay oy nda inay i53 nay px on 
“Tyan n3 NIWA OR IP Nb NRT 53 ny? BAI mi yD praw DRP ]2 mn n5 5533 Wiz WI 
[vip Ropa=] p^pt none win naon mnt *3 aid 5533 pei; and so on, in the same vein. 
See also Poznański, Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah Gaon, passim; his “Mis- 
cellen über Saadja—II,” MGWJ, XLI (1896-97), 205 ff.; and, most recently, M. 
Zucker's Hebrew study of ‘‘Saadyah’s Role in the Controversy over mim-Mohorath 
hash-Shabbath," PAAJR, XX (1951), Hebrew Section, 1-26. Cf. also L. Ginzberg’s 
Ginzé Schechter, YI, 478, 493 ff. 


70 Cf. Lekah Téb on Leviticus, 127 f. [64a f.], beginning with nmn nacen nmn 
PPR niv Ww nnR DNO .3w nv. As for the exposition of nawn nanan as mex niv, 
its earliest occurrence in Karaite literature was traced by L. Ginzberg to the writings 
of the ninth-century Daniel al-Kümisi, Cf. Ginze Schechter, I], 478, 483 f. See, how- 
ever, Zucker's objections in PAAJR, XX (1951), Hebrew Section, 1, notes 2-3, recall- 
ing a passage in Kirkisani’s Kitdb al-4nwàr, IV, 852. There, the assertion is made 
that all the sectaries in the century preceding al-Kümisi—such as 'Anan, Benjamin, 
Isma‘il al-"Ukbari, at-Tiflisi and ar-Ramli—have taken the same position. 

71 Thus Kirkisani (Kitab al-Anwar, I, 11; Eng. tr, Nemoy, Karaite Anthology, 50) 
stresses the fact that Boethus “was of the opinion that Pentecost can fall only on a 
Sunday, which is also the view of the 'Ananites and of all the Karaites." Cf. also the 
somewhat similar statement in a later passage, Kitdb al-Anwár, I, 42. This emphasis 
on Karaite-Sadducean similarity is in line with Kirkisáni's view of Zadok as "the 
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Tobias felt, could hardly dispose of the singularly vehement campaign 
which the Karaites were waging on the subject. He, therefore, added to 
it a lengthy excursus of his own, advancing new linguistic and logical 
proofs. 


Among the points specifically adduced by Tobias was also one con- 
cerning the ‘omer, or the early sheaves, stipulated by Scripture to be 
cut on the first day of Passover. Because of the general prohibition of 
work on the Sabbath, the need would frequently arise for postponing the 
cutting of the ‘omer, thus necessitating adjustments in the calendar. 
Tobias drives the calculation ad absurdum and exposes the unwieldiness 
of the Karaite method, by showing how such postponement might require 
a chain of additional adjustments which would play havoc with the 
sectarian count of Seven Weeks from “the morrow after the Sabbath,” 


Wherefore I say [he concludes triumphantly his argument], there is no other solution 
left to you but that of our Sages (blessed be their memory): '* ‘The morrow after 
the Sabbath’ means simply ‘the morrow after the [first day of the Passover] Festival’.”72 


Characteristically, whether because of the perseverance in Byzantium 
of ancient memories from the Holy Land or because of actual] observation 
of agricultural habits in Palestine by Byzantine Jewish pilgrims and 
“Mourners of Zion,” discussions concerning the ‘omer seem to have 


first to expose the errors of the Rabbanites" and as one who “discovered part of the 
truth.” This attitude underwent a complete change in later generations because of 
historical reasons which cannot be gone into here. Cf. the texts and the interpretation 
given in my Hebrew “Elijah Bashyachi,” Tarbiz, XXV (1955-56), 184 ff., 199 ff., 
and, most recently, Baron, Social and Religious History of the Jews, V, 254 f. 

72 Cf. Lekah Tob on Leviticus, 128 f. [64b f.]. The excursus opens with a reverent 
note by the copyist: wx 73935 wrt aan ana ^33 bw wa meme. It then contin- 
ues with the following exposé: nawn wa n» nawn "zv bp maw nwwpio nod wee 
mnio vao qb nawo (n ava p") mW mbar pas? yar maw baa woman mwan nm 
(r3 873 2) wm um OPN .naw DRP om ayaw 53 J31 DIP Kop ow Ayaw 52 OI 
win ponds mnam vao (15 275 ^p") TR D1037 aw .. AND bw nnehn m nyse am ART say Rdn 
nunae pod Pome pun ROR ay n nac wt June) yb asin mmaw avay (nore 733) un 
vns maap yey abh vay napa proba mex naw pw? sre porn ava 331 wh wn 
nawa n"mh5 39 amao 930 "m Dinan 13) "v ]m nse q» oe ^t by munus ROR Dep 
munb bmnne pn nae sac niaan nk Sd auae RADIA "in oy (To aa p") nweazn 
^n "BUD .nr DN nr penas painan ow m RD MN pan aw nnd 772 (nae yay (mna Yaw mn 
mam seb oman awn nebwn wen wer nien numen 03 "kn (o b^ (ban) wm PIE ne 
aR 55 "mem pmb wag yaw Pos ROR "37b WR! qms neta bak sup: Deb mnaw vao nb»nb 
wab “wer ^N Nawa And jo2 bw 37» av bn one mb MERI naw Inn n3g5 nnne nib WDR 
DN APA NNN TT nyspi AINA in OTP ROR men ana pawn PRY nop bw por ova Uum 
media mina Sab am ania "00 mass am "nne Tao "nme poaa ye3 MA In nas emp 
*J& NINN an Yo mmn Di msn 3n R35 332 2*2 Dv 316p RAY Non TONO DPY Twa OD 308 
mac» avi Tym be bma ON snm W In nup Ty bu men 53 bv navn nans bad nnn 
(n rep aT) o5 brn nnp3 van bran nov nb ]3 OR moo av» a» Kp 2302 TRA Ip) 1923 
aw b» Anan AIWA Pomp ber nma nae IN ROR "5 PR onm bb, 
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carried considerable weight in both sections of Byzantine Jewry. Thus, 
Tobias ben Moses, the older Karaite contemporary of Tobias ben 
Eliezer the Rabbanite, also dealt with the ‘omer problem extensively. 
Indeed, influenced perhaps by his Rabbanite neighbors, he was the only 
Karaite jurist who would permit the cutting of the ‘omer during the 
holiday.73 


THE CHRISTIAN EXAMPLE 


The impression is gained, however, that the seriousness with which 
Tobias ben Eliezer viewed the Karaite campaign with regard to Shabü'oth 
in Byzantium was due not only to the intensity of that campaign but 
also to a specific aspect thereof. There is some likelihood that, in defending 
the traditional interpretation of the “morrow after the Sabbath” against 
Karaite propaganda, Byzantine Rabbinism was toying with a new 
argument; that argument was conspicuously absent from the polemics 
waged on the subject by the two factions of Jewry in the Islamic 
environment. At any rate, the text to be now quoted from Tobias’ Lekah 
Tób has an unprecedented ring. 


"And thou shalt observe the Feast of Weeks" (Ex. 34:22)— [thou shalt observe it, 
says Tobias ben Eliezer] by applying the reckoning used among Israel and not that 
which is prevalent in the [Christian] world and which counts seven days from 
Sabbath to Sabbath. But, on whatever day the Passover would fall, [from that day 
on] thou shalt begin the count of fifty days, and the fiftieth day thou shalt sanctify [as 
the Festival of Shabü'oth].?4 


73 Cf. Aaron ben Elijah, Gan ‘Eden, Section Shabi‘oth, Ch. IV, 54c: waw %9 nana 
pray pum pon ny 72 RY wn eva spi nen nva oben ya awn. Similarly cf. Elijah 
Bashyachi, Addereth Eliyyahü, Section Shabii‘oth, Ch. III, 68a, where Osar Nehmad 
is cited. However, as result of Bashyachi’s unwarranted attribution of Tobias’ Osar 
Nehmad to Yeshii‘ah ben Yehudah, the latter, too, is credited, along with Tobias, 
with having allegedly permitted the cutting of the ‘omer during the holiday. See on 
the problem my “Elijah Bashyachi,” Tarbiz, XXV (1955), 48 f., note 17. See also 
Zucker's note, PAAJR, XX (1951), Hebrew Section, 6, note 17. 

In addition to the above arguments, the Rabbanite Tobias ben Eliezer also offers 
an alleged precedent, reported in the Book of Joshua: 3553.1 (8^ ^n vewr) ARIY 05 011 
qoa Mpa ate ny mune mane 355 gbg diva numen Tek Rb RO nob nones PIRA mash. 

This proof from the Joshua text, based on the very same verse which led the 
Karaites to exactly opposite conclusions, is repeated in Tobias Commentary on 
Exodus, 115 [58a], with clearly polemical overtones: aywa nosa mme» nm mem 
iw nacen nmn Tawa neo pd awh Raa bp nen nosi nanan (nv) n2 J033 T?» 
nawa nanan sb nob? noms "nk 2132 "wv wR naw. See also Zucker, op. cit., 7 f, 
and the notes thereto. 

Cf. further the Byzantine Karaite Yehi Me'oroth which came in answer to Tobias’ 
Lekah Téb (see above, 263, note 35): %3 [napr =] manya nspa »nkxn pone min 
— — yor JaWa nob IN Ki niva area? ^3 mk wem (Pinsker, Likküfé, App. XI, 
95, bottom). 


74 Lekah Tob on Exodus, 208 [104b]: may pawn (33 375 mv) qb nwyn mruo am 
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The fact that Tobias deemed it necessary to repudiate the Christian 
reckoning of the Seven Weeks also, in addition to his rejection of a 
similar practice by his Karaite neighbors, is significant indeed. It may 
perhaps point to the fact that the sectaries in Byzantium were invoking 
the Greek Orthodox Pentecost, falling invariably on the seventh Sunday 
after Easter, as a kind of practical confirmation of the Karaite position 
in the matter. But chances are that the argument was tossed by the Rab- 
banites rather, the latter having found it expedient to let the implication 
of Christian-Karaite kinship (and not mere resemblance of practices) 
grow in the minds of their members. This system of innuendo, as we 
have seen it and as will become even more apparent in the last chapter 
of this study, proved a powerful weapon in interdenominational 
polemics. 

As a matter of fact, the consciousness, in both factions of Jewry, of the 
similarity between Christianity and Karaism in the fixing of Pentecost 
on a Sunday is evidenced by several sources. It is well attested to in 
the former Byzantine provinces of the Ottoman Empire as late as the 
sixteenth century. Indeed, even the Karaites themselves quoted Rabbanite 
texts to this effect.75 True, in these later presentations no actual borrow- 
ing was ever implied, so far as our Karaite-cited texts go; only the 
resemblance of interpretation with regard to the pertinent scriptural 
passage was stressed.76 Nevertheless, the emphatic repudiation of the 
Christian example by the late eleventh-century Rabbanite leader in 
Byzantium cannot be considered accidental. It brings to mind the 
sarcastic comment of the anonymous author of “A Polemical Work 
Against Karaites and Other Sectaries," accusing the Karaites of religious 
syncretism dictated by sheer opportunism. Just as they found it expedient, 
alleges the said controversialist, to accept from the Muslims the principle 
of lunar observation, so they deemed it worthwhile to "enter into 
agreement with Edom [ie., with Christianity]” on the problem of the 
“morrow after the Sabbath.”77 


neo "b neyn ya non 15 RID PRI NON OR? aya nagb navn odiwa aman pawns xd Sew? 
mwan oO vpn a bonn. 

75 Cf., e.g., Kaleb Afendopolo, as reported from his ‘Asarah Ma'amaroth in Dod 
Mordecai, 2a, and Joseph Beghi, as quoted from his Iggereth Kiryah Ne'emanah by 
Mann, Texts and Studies, Il, 306 f. Both cite a passage to this effect from Liwyath Hen 
of the thirteenth-century Rabbanite, Levi ben Abraham of Villefranche (see next 
note). 

76 Mann, Texts and Studies, II, 307: -axnnn 73 pupa... jn nib Ya anna ya 715 ^ aaa 
17232 DIY PRT OT n 195 ann sip DYDI vk nb195 pow) OPI OIA Gn yap ows "v bva 
DPA EXPE wan ps1 naw napa nanan. 

77 Cf. the text published by Mann, JQR (N.S.), XII (1921-22), 123-50, esp. 140 
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This impression becomes even more real when coupled with our 
information on the general concern of different segments of the popu- 
lations in Byzantium and the Near East in matters of calendar. Indeed, 
the interest of Christians and Jews (including Karaites) in each others’ 
calendation went far beyond the limits of neighborly curiosity. On the 
one hand, we have the report of Yahya of Antioch, concerning Christian 
reliance on the Jewish calendar for determining the date of Easter, and 
the story of the great rift in the eastern Christian world (in 1007) over 
the date of that festival.78 Linked with that incident is the reference of 
the Armenian chronicler, Matthew of Edessa, to the Jew, Moses of 
Cyprus, who was summoned by the Emperor as consultant in this 
intra-Christian controversy.79 On the other hand, as we shall show 
later in this volume, the twelfth-century Byzantine Karaite, Yehüdah 
Hadassi, searching for a solution to Karaite calendar difficulties in the 
wake of the First and Second Crusades, actually suggested that the 
Karaites inquire into the date of the Christian Easter and thus gain an 
additional clue for the correct dating of their own festival. 99 


THE BYZANTINE ABJURATION FORMULA 


In this connection it may be of interest to note the Byzantine formula 
of abjuration which was imposed on Hebrews entering the Christian 
faith.3! A version of the formula, dated 1027 C.E., deals also with Jewish 
holidays which the convert is ordered to renounce. The holidays are 
listed there both in the course of a series of anathemas and in a separate 
explanatory appendix.82 True, much of the text is taken over verbatim 


(Eng. tr., 147): em om sok BIT) mea. nu 3 Pip 013 555315 nw nna NID ei *3 
nacen mne» esd Dmna 5» ann wv». 

78 y, Kratchkovsky and A. Vasiliev (ed.), Histoire de Yahya-ibn-Sa'id d'Antioche 
(Arabic text and French translation), in Patrologia Orientalis, XXIII, No. 5, 481 ff. 
(separate pagination, 273 ff.). Yahya states: "It is well known that the calculation 
of the Christian Easter is based on the Jewish Passover; on whatever weekday the 
Jatter will fall, the Christians will celebrate their festival on the Sunday thereafter.” 
He then describes the controversy in the year 1007 as it affected the Christians of 
Egypt, Syria and Palestine. 

79 Cf. Starr, Jews in the Byzantine Empire, 61, 185, No. 127. This expert on calen- 
dation was undoubtedly a Rabbanite. 

80 See in the next chapter, note 102, our quotations from Eshkol hak-Kofer, T6b-c, 
Alphabet 188, and 76d f., Alphabets 189-190, where the unique term pesa ummoth is 
used to denote the Christian Easter. 

81 See above, 26 f. 

82 Cf. V. N. Beneshevich, “On the History of the Jews in Byzantium, VI-X Cent." 
(Russian, with Greek text), Evreiskaia Mysl, II (1926), 197 ff., 305 ff.; cf. Starr, Jews 
in the Byz. Empire, 173 ff., No. 121; and, earlier, Krauss, “Eine byzantinische Ab- 
&chwórungsformel," Festskrift i Anledning af Professor David Simonsens, 134 ff. See 
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from similar Byzantine formulae of earlier dates.83 Likewise, many 
items—mere carry-overs from antiquated Christian conceptions of Juda- 
ism—are colored by biblical archaisms and show little awareness of later 
developments in the Jewish religion. Yet, woven through the eleventh- 
century text, we find a definite tendency towards what could perhaps be 
identified as "Karaite" or, in all events, non-normative terminology. 
Two instances of this nature have already been noted by scholars: 
a) a reference in the Greek text to the imposition of the Yom Kippür fast 
even on children—a practice demanded by Karaite law:84 and b) the 
use in the abjuration formula of the term AsizavdParoy for unleavened 
bread which, perhaps by sheer coincidence, occurs also in the Byzanune 
Karaite commentary Sefer ha-‘Osher of Jacob ben Reuben.95 However, 
upon closer scrutiny, many more points of contact with Karaite usage 
can be detected. 

In the first place, when elaborating on the Jewish calendar, the docu- 
ment follows the Karaite order of months (which, in turn, adheres to 
the Bible), beginning the count of Jewish festivals with the Nisan holidays, 
instead of the Rabbanite sequence commencing with Tishri. This order 
is preserved in all Karaite Books of Precepts. Secondly, it distinguishes, 
like all Karaite codes down to the late Middle Ages, between the Feast 
of Unleavened Bread (Hag ham-Massoth) and Passover (Pesah). Incon- 
sistently, however, the formula counts separately also the Sacrifice of the 
Lamb, whereas this is precisely what Pesah stands for. Possibly, a con- 
fusion occurred here with the Samaritan custom of actually sacrificing 
the Paschal lamb; the latter was mistakenly included in the document as 
an independent entry. Another familiar feature of Karaite terminology 
is the introduction into the abjuration formula of the appellation “Feast 
of Trumpets” (Yóm Terü'ah) for the Rabbanite Rosh hash-Shanah, i.e., 
the Jewish New Year.86 In the same vein, we note the omission of 
also J. Parkes, The Conflict of the Church and the Synagogue, App. III, 394 ff., for 
various formulae of “Professions of Faith Extracted from Jews on Baptism.” A short 
Byzantine formula is given there on pp. 397 f. 

83 Beneshevich dates the original text back in the times of Justinian, but admits 
that important accretions belong to the eleventh century. Cf. also Starr, "An Eastern 
Christian Sect, the Athinganoi," Harvard Theological Review, XXIX (1936), 100. 

84 Cf. Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 180 (see also earlier, 66 f.). Cf. further the 
Special paragraph opm orbs ww in Levi ben Yefeth's treatment of Yom Kippiir, 
Leiden MS Warner No. 22, 90a. 

85 Cf. the printed edition of Sefer ha-'Osher, Section Proverbs, 2b, where the 
comment on Prov. 12:27 contains the same Greek expression Aceraváfarov in Heb- 
rew transliteration. See on it Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 179. 


86 Cf., for instance, the text cited below, 283 f., note 92, and the English excerpt 
in Nemoy's Karaite Anthology, 172 ff. 
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Hanukkah, a festival ignored by the Karaites because of its post-biblical 
promulgation.87 Finally, included in the list is the archaic institution of 
Jubilee (Yébel). This obviously does not figure as a practical item in 
the Karaite calendar; yet, it invariably follows the chapter on holidays 
even in the late medieval Karaite codes.88 

Apart from the list of holidays, which is strongly reminiscent of the 
Karaite calendar and terminology, one should also note the specific 
anathemas which the abjuration ceremony invokes against “every 
Hebrew custom and ceremony not handed down by Moses,” and against 
those who teach “anything other than Mosaic law... terming it tradi- 
tional." Chances are, of course, that such anathema should be read in the 
context of Justinian's mid-sixth-century novella which carried an inter- 
diction of the deuterosis. Still, the wording of the paragraph strikes one 
as closely related to /ater pronouncements of Karaite opponents of the 
Oral Law.39 Significant, too, is the specific inclusion of phylacteries in 


87 Cf, e.g, the hitherto unpublished section of Sefer ha-‘Osher on Numbers, 
Leiden MS Warner No. 8, 73a (commenting on Num. 22:23): bw nzun5 PARI Rb Jab 
ps was PO T YI mk ^ AVS? RY niea AoA Tw n2 73 7333. 

88 Thus, the late fifteenth-century Kaleb Afendopolo, who furnished an extensive 
supplement to the unfinished code of his master Elijah Bashyachi, composed a detailed 
section on the Sabbatical Year and the Jubilee (Addereth Eliyyahk, Section Shemittah 
we-Yóbel, 175c—193d). In his introduction, Afendopolo states emphatically that the 
laws of Jubilee should come as a natural continuation of the laws dealing with the 
holidays, and supports his view through a reference to a similar arrangement in an 
older Karaite work. Cf. Addereth Eliyyahi, 175b: omiyn nnva bam none p3 i33 n5nm3 
"503 DATON DAY 752 DDW RTT NY ^39 "TIR De 5251 PT INN a5 vie AA BMP) para 
vn (or, shall we read pnn spa, thus pointing to the proximity of the laws of festivals 
in Lev. 23 and the laws of Jubilee in Lev. 25?). Similarly, compare in Aaron ben 
Elijah’s fourteenth-century code, Gan ‘Eden, 66c-d. 

The system of discussing the laws of Jubilee in contiguity with the laws of the 
calendar and the festivals was apparently of Palestinian origin. Unlike the non- 
Palestinian Kirkisini, who considered the subject-matter in the context of Jewish 
dietary and agrarian laws (cf. Kitdb al-Anwar, V, 1250 ff.), the Palestinian Levi ben 
Yefeth placed the Jubilee theme immediately following the chapter on Shemini 
*Asereth. Cf. Leiden MS Warner No. 22, beginning with 96a, bottom (nenw3 sam 
byva). Levi introduces, however, the problem with the following remark: »5 vt 
mbn mss DPR 53 *:55 991p "31 [barn menoa =] ona 335 sm" (which contradicts 
somewhat another authority excerpted in Byzantium; cf. above, 181, note 50). 

On Yobel see also the Ex.-Lev. Anonymous, Leiden MS Warner No. 3, 433a ff. (and 
the messianic allusions there, 433b, 435a), in connection with Lev. 25:8 ff. 

39 It should, of course, be remembered that Justinian's novella came in response 
to a plea of some Jews in sixth-century Byzantium. For an English translation. of 
Novella No. 146, cf. J. Parkes, The Conflict of the Church and the Synagogue, App. 
II, 392 f., and P. Kahle, The Cairo Genizah, App. I to Ch. I, 33 ff. Cf. also M. Avi-Yonah, 
Bi-Ymé Roma u-Bizantyón, 181 f., and S. W. Baron, The Jewish Community, I, 191, 
230. Indeed, most recently, Baron suggested that "perhaps harking back to some 
residua of those Jewish opponents of Oral Law who had elicited Justinian’s harsh 
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the anathema against witchcraft, amulets, etc., which may be a reper- 
cussion of Karaite argumentation against the wearing of phylacteries and 
amulets, and against other traditional folkways prevalent among the 
Rabbanites.99 (Even calendar calculations were often brought by Karaite 
polemicists under the common denominator of witchcraft.9!) 

Of course, it is very likely that each or most of the points in the formula, 
if standing alone, could be explained away by reasons other than Byzan- 
tine Christian familiarity with Karaite praxis. Nevertheless, the cumu- 
lative evidence of the text is certainly impressive. In the absence of any 
direct Greek references to Karaism, the aggregate of non-normative 
practice and terminology, resounding from the formula just discussed, 
recovers at least an echo of the inevitable contacts between the Christian 
Byzantine population or institutions and local Jewry of both brands. 
The fact that this echo is faint and incomplete and that the impression 
which Karaism left on non-Jewish observers in the Empire was confused, 
though quite unmistakable, may perhaps serve as a measure of Karaism's 
true position amid its neighbors in Byzantium. 


FURTHER DIVERGENCES 
The differences between the Byzantine Karaites and Rabbanites found 
a persistent expression also in many other details of worship. Again, 
Tobias ben Eliezer the Rabbanite considered it his duty to swiftly 
ward off any Karaite invasion and to come forward vigorously in defense 
of the traditional practice. A few instances of such practical controversy 
within Byzantine Jewry will suffice in this connection. 

Thus, most of the Karaites opposed in Byzantium, much as they did 
in the Islamic countries, the blowing of the shdfar on the Jewish New 
Year. They insisted that the biblical rerd‘ah, meaning shouts as well as 
blasts of trumpets, could in the case of the Jewish New Year point only 
to shouts, i.e., to vocal prayer, since the use of musical instruments 
would necessarily entail the desecration of the holiday (through work).92 
Tobias ben Eliezer could not help admitting that the Karaite inter- 
prohibition of the Jewish deuterosis, this sect [i.e., the Karaites] must have enjoyed a 
modicum of good will on the part of the Byzantine rulers." Cf. his Social and Reli- 
gious History of the Jews, V, 272. 

90 Cf. Mann, Texts and Studies, II, 55 ff. 

51 E.g, Daniel al-Kümisi, in Harkavy's Studien und Mittheilungen, VIII, 189: 
Dw nam mop pana vIn YY win vvv ud wmm pH. Similarly, Hadassi, in 
Eshkol hak-Kofer, 43c, Alphabet 104: ward toy “mynd parin Ty mea ^79 In ^c TA 
any ^nopn pawns 727. 


92 Cf. the hitherto unpublished section of Jacob ben Reuben’s Sefer ha-‘Osher 
on Numbers 29:1, Leiden MS Warner No. B, 75b: msn aynin w atm 55n arn ov 
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pretation was in keeping with one of the legitimate meanings of the 
term in question. Still, he contended, in the context of other rerit'oth 
prescribed for the same month (of Tishri), such as that which heralded 
the proclamation of the Jubilee Year with blasts of trumpets, the different 
meaning ascribed by the Karaites to the zerü'ah of the New Year could 
not have been intended by the Lawmaker. Hence, it is wise and correct 
to rely on the ancient mishnaic tradition which offered detailed instruc- 
tions, along with mnemonic formulae, regulating the triple blowing of the 
ram's horn on Rósh hash-Shanah.93 

As if in answer to Tobias’ arguments, the twelfth-century Karaite of 
Constantinople, Yehüdah Hadassi, assaults these very regulations, 
drawn up by the talmudic sages, as a drastic example of Rabbinic 
deviation from the Written Word: 


Likewise [exclaims Hadassi], your shepherds have fixed mnemonic formulae and 
heaped on them things which they never heard of and never saw in their own days 
and which also the Divine Prophets never conceived in their vision when prophesying 
in their [respective] times, but which are a “commandment of men learned by rote” 
(Is. 29:13) stemming from their early [mishnaic] mentors.... And how dare you come 
and maintain that the Mishnah and the Talmud are from the Lord, and how dare 
you proclaim, ‘(This and that are] rules laid down by Moses at Sinai’?! This is an 
outright deceit on the part of your shepherds !94 


Of no less practical consequence was the difference between the two 
factions with regard to the “four spécies” chosen by the Divine Lawgiver 
from the Palestinian flora in commemoration of the Festival of Booths. 
While the Rabbanites insisted on symbolic waving of the /i/ab and the 
ethróg, the Karaites viewed the “four species” as actual materials for the 
building of the sukkah itself.95 To support their opinion, the Karaites 
mustered the literal meaning of the biblical verses on the subject and 


03 Ww 129 wb Ba DRP aNd? 155. yw RIY msi nsn 31 85 55 ipa NIIN W 
avian abbr gov DYN. 

93 Cf. Lekah Tob on Leviticus, 131 [66a]: a man n"vn nen pnd dw we sans 1»55 
span on? vinis OVA bo 0 303 002 ATTN wey DIRI Tien UR 2023 YON ^7 PPRT DYD 
ww /A ESN nva acm vnm bayn pasa (e nra pv) myn sue nuavm s» (5 ^ RY) 
wan mno b» waw we MANA wan by men 53 ond. 

94 Cf. Eshkol hak-Kofer, 86b, Alphabet 225: inw gdy an n3 satay tano "pmo my Wap 
Tib» PPR mnn [BR 53—] R73 amaa BMI ^0 0220 m& vUa xb, musa we x 
nun» n2»n ONIN ‘Aa "wien menn ^2 mom ANE i.e [Awan n= g) ,1 DMIR 


Aan arya PR WET R DEI DNY s5 PYN MAP apys S rv mun w PD 
7053 nran n"vn nawn bo aaa? nyvin Daw nvdy npn ANIN OMA ng»m. 

For the Karaite application of Isa. 29:13 (‘commandment of men learned by rote”) 
to Rabbinic doctrines and writings, cf. Sahl ben Masliah, in Pinsker, Likküfe, App. 
III, 21: marn adm myat bn nba wyi msn. Cf. also the texts adduced below, 
Chapter VII, e.g., notes 41, 45. 

95 Cf. Eshkol hak-Kofer, 86d, Alphabet 225: mas() «m p» >s vyve3 TY “PY wI 
brat pan pot pabyo panna ws ra ayaw (aara p) dna oaan mas py ni omn 
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invoked the historical precedents already recorded by the Bible.96 The 
Rabbanites were thus forced to fall back on the familiar argument 
calling for reliance on talmudic tradition: Such customs as waving of 
the /ülab, blowing the shófar, etc., including their minutest details as 
observed by generations of Jews although not stated explicitly in the 
Bible, are not “commandments of men learned by rote." Indeed, they 
are no less binding than the clearly formulated written laws, since they 
all were transmitted to posterity through God's oral communication 
to Moses at Sinai? Thus, recurrent matters of practical divergence 
were bound to provoke again and again the endless interdenominational 
discussion concerning the unbroken authority of the Oral Law: 


Now [says Tobias ben Eliezer], it is with regard to such [practices], not written in 
the Torah, that you should “ask thy father and he will declare.unto thee, thine elders 
and they will tell thee" (Deut. 32:7). For these [practices] have been reliably transmitted 
one generation to another, [showing] how Jews used to observe the blowing of the 
shofar, the shaking of the /i/ab, [ritual] slaughter as well as inspection [of the slaugh- 
tered animals] and the cleansing of the meat. [The same holds true for] the formulae 
of legal documents, the falisah, levirate marriage, divorce, sisith and mezüzah, phy- 
lacteries and prayer, and the fowl which we eat but whose names are not listed in the 
Torah. All those matters form a [reliable] tradition in Jewry, for the Sages of Israel 
were never divided concerning them. And he who has no regard for the glory of his 
Maker and likes to turn everything upside down, such a person does violence to his 
own soul. Of him it is stated (Prov. 11:29), “He that troubleth his own house shall 
inherit the wind." And it is stated futher (Prov. 28:24), “Whoso robbeth his father or 
his mother. . . is the companion of a destroyer"—in other words, he is a companion 
of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, who corrupted Israel.98 


DIETARY INJUNCTIONS 
Among the themes which were inextricably woven into the debate over 
the validity of oral tradition and whose practical repercussions resounded 


aya abiwa nun vases nba i baw paa nao: nuai nbrnb opin 3 mbwa suman 
NYRS mun NINI wmbxy 53 3500: :n5n5 TK ^2 pn 513 IPN IDIR spade 7 ms Nd WR 
ARII OMRI RY 3353 2170022 072 WAT RY wR pom pad pang NYPD ma py %9 cma 
(enn :b7] orien 700232. 5335 29593 PANTS AID ^nvsp PRI PMN Bme3 vpn ms abi 
tünnn nu x5 «oW 20125 Bier. ont. The Karaite interpretation of the pertinent 
verse (Lev. 23:40) is: v»—] v^» gis: (oan :57x] mamn mea. on p» 55 prb nb "ono 
maso mey»b ..mrwo mom qu3 mw mu at. wn amas mde bon [may (ibid, Alphabet 
226). 

96 Jbid., invoking the story of the celebration of the Festival of Booths in the days 
of Ezra as a binding precedent and as an illustration of the correct interpretation of 
scriptural intention: »3 [mnan np3*u nmp5 259) nmp*s snes by yon 579 (rp "s ny955 
Jn m by on n7y RIY "ND nyon ^3 ...^U120 DINI noo NIWY 5» ROK IPR. 

97 Cf. Lekah Tób on Leviticus, 131 [66a]: nbsp bR naiba mow menn Mean ibe qn 
mane sn? pws DIR Bonon Ny SRAD pus pA wed DRD mutum Da WI nuns. 
Tobias’ use of the biblical phrase mab we nisn, in the sense developed in the 
sectarian jargon, is highly significant. 

98 fbid.: «4v nk wn Seiwa nb53p one 5 MRM Tupt TM “pax dew ATNI RoW AYRI 5m 
mee Dx wan spun Ap Ts no mois 2b95n rusis men MPA pim IRID vn pon 
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in the everyday relations within the Jewish quarter was the problem of 
ritually clean food. Indeed, shehifah, or ritual slaughter, and bedikah, i.e., 
the proper examination of slaughtered animals, formed two sore points 
of controversy between the Karaites and the Rabbanites, in Byzantium no 
less than anywhere else. 

The sectaries argued that certain animals, such as those pregnant, were 
prohibited ; they, accordingly, hesitated to patronize Rabbanite butchers, 
lest prohibited meat be sold to them by the latter along with that which 
was ritually unobjectionable. At the same time, they dispensed with the 
bedikah altogether, thus leaving all meat handled by Karaite butchers open 
to Rabbanite suspicion. Hence, apart from the purely religious principle 
involved, there was a distinctive economic edge to the problem which 
could not fail to embitter the daily contacts between the two factions of 
Jewry on the local level. It undoubtedly also marred social relations 
between neighbors, since scrupulous Karaites would refrain from 
attending Rabbanite meals, and vice versa.99 


In addition, there is the communal aspect to be considered. 100 Super- 
vision of ritual slaughter was a basic religio-communal service which 
any and all Jewish communities endeavored to offer to their membership 
even under the most trying circumstances. However, as with many 
other communal services, such supervision had become in time. a consid- 
erable source of power to the governing institutions of the community 
(and, through them, to the particular circles exerting influence over these 
institutions) as well as an important lever for communal control. This was 
so not only because complexities of the meat inspection system and the 
intricate laws of slaughter tended to institutionalize shehitah u-bedikah 
and leave the performance in the hands of specializing functionaries, 
guided by distinctive vested interests; but also because of the wide range 
of autonomous functions assumed by the Jewish community within the 
medieval corporate system. Such prerogatives as allocation of shops in 
the market, where food, prices and weights were supervised by communal 
officials, establishment of public abattoirs in larger communities and 
supervision of individual shóhefim in smaller localities, etc., turned the 
preparation of ritually acceptable meat into a communal monopoly. 


Paw nae aci jae pan xbv meus bx? nbom pham minim mss pon pou msdn 
3315 asm np 22 by on rito »m omy bio» omen cpbmi bp bR nbap nde 55 mw 
YARD Ky an 757 0080 PAR bra 50,703 5m wa soy saa phy) wes 0mm RI ^3 maa 
Seow ox PY 933 12 ovat in 3n enw. 

99 Cf. on it, most recently, Baron's comments, in his Social and Religious History 
of the Jews, V, 249, and 405, note 49. 

100 Cf. on the subject in general, Baron, The Jewish Community, V, 107 ff. 
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The imposition of communal taxes on various stages of the preparatory 
process made communal control even more pronounced. 

In view of the above, the conflict between Karaites and Rabbanites 
in the field of ritual slaughter and dietary laws, overtly prompted by 
divergences of legal opinion, yet actually reflecting the clash of communal 
and economic interests, comes as no surprise. The fact that accounts of 
sharp feuds in the matter reach us only from tenth- and eleventh- 
century Palestine by no means indicates the absence of similar clashes else- 
where.101 It shows merely that in such places as Ramlah the Karaites 
were strong enough numerically and politically to vie successfully with 
the Rabbanites for control of communal institutions and of their public 
services, or, at least, to gain freedom from Rabbanite interference. In 
localities in which the sectaries constituted a small minority, the struggle 
seldom attained a degree warranting governmental intervention or 
prompting the initiation of intercommunal correspondence on the 
subject. Characteristically, in such cases the Karaites would resort mostly 
to persuasion and to polemics on purely religious grounds. It is, then, no 
coincidence that, in the course of his anti-Karaite debate, the Byzantine 
Rabbanite spokesman, Tobias ben Eliezer, was careful to reiterate 
specifically ritual slaughter and meat inspection as traditional observances 
which could be traced directly to the Mosaic legislation at Sinai.10? 


CONSUMPTION OF FAT-TAIL 

In the same category also belongs the controversy with regard to the 
consumption of the fat-tail (a/yah), a subject to which Tobias ben Moses 
(the Karaite!) devoted many pages of learned and vehement argumen- 
tation in his hitherto unpublished Osar Nehmad on Leviticus.193 Converse- 
ly, the lengthy anti-Karaite polemic in the Rabbinic Lekah Tob was 
undoubtedly prompted by Karaite criticism.!94 Indeed, the Rabbanite 
protagonist, Tobias Eliezer, may have actually had in mind the scores of 
pages of incisive analysis and biting ridicule to which the Rabbanite 
position on the problem of alyah was subjected by Tobias ben Moses, 

101 For such conflicts in Palestine cf. Mann, Texts and Studies, YI, 62 ff. There, 
Mann’s earlier research in the matter is also listed. 

102 Cf. Lekah Tab on Deuteronomy, 5 [3a]: msan opript sbw .(n ^x ^37) DINN mz 
bam? nbsp ony mnn Iw "0320 "poi! meen qus abp amr. 

See also the list of traditional observances invoked by Tobias in the passage cited 
above, 285, and note 98. 

103 Cf. Bodl. MS No. 290, 25b f., and especially 83b—100b. See below, 288, note 105. 

104 Tekah Tob on Leviticus, 16 f. [8b f.]. The editor correctly remarked ad loc. 


that Tobias’ paraphrastic restatement of the Rabbinic position has come as an answer 
to Karaite exposés on the subject. 
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the Karaite, in his Osar Nehmad.105 The importance attached to these 
details was such as to warrant a specific stipulation in marriage contracts 
drawn up in the cases of mixed marriages between Karaites and Rabban- 
ites. This stipulation was so formulated that the dietary scruples of 
either party would be duly respected. 106 


105 The main target of Tobias ben Moses’ criticism is Saadyah Gaon. But he also 
combats the views of the sectarian group of Mishawites who lived in Byzantium 
at that time (see on them in the last chapter of the present volume). 

Saadyah's invectives against the Karaites in connection with their prohibition 
of the alyah meet here with Tobias’ harsh rejoinder. Cf. Bodl. MS No. 290, 87b: 
mwnpni WIN] “ORD TON Mbega 3 "a]n mb uU Yta awa 53 [Pwo =] ^e ‘oH DT 
053 nan pem TN Th ra AVR en wR 0937 by [Rpa obyab niin NNSA ya 0308 
vinmsn pow D^ ^» nmo nN sb an bax. PR pada 113 80 pvp DIR ipn bya 3 
bag mna gb wp BR ANY) HITT 0n eno AAA mnm "np 553 nn» aby none 
ninn R$») ^* ^7 rpbna ^p *n on yA aram awpn. And again: wat n5nn3 wa 325 
ox Daba nixa ART nb; "C mb TOR by ber Rapa Dhiya won] newen(g) mien qn 
v»pni nomin Nba mpm APRI veo vom à nnnm arum [Ty0—] "uen va AT oN? 
15303 nea anes mabm nn by vt wi bnw ne “spn wer B3) anbwim dani nu 
any [?uweih j»i$5 n voa cusa 333» anaa Tm noi nbnig nn vun uie anm 
qb mp*bom anan by Damon mynnn vy kn 53 ADI 539 bya vw 551 ^ ny ovv yn? mmn 
mba bpn on "vw pyn man Do» onn ‘pn ya joan. 

Or further, on fol. 90a: »5y3 wasn cian by seen DRA nt own xb oD n5 D oan 
vr" wan np on boxe CUN -DTR D^DO °F *2 mnn nünvem aham Phea 73 “pn 
Bh" amam NAW aaa B5» awa anya aby? mn xb wur eue wmó3ic53b 2a DRT. 
And on fol. 92b: nym b3 by wrinb met yin pon? ab ^D RYT nehm vam nb 02 rmm 
X» mpi gw by abn nbn by ón$w nn b» avn bax abn [palasa wwe haban nmi by 
papam pan Ba abn MIVA "pn ya 31m pam babi ww ibn nea oon cnm AP AIT 
byt wed menm beb naw, And again, 98a—b: 35m» 5313 mese qasan wem bn 
npbon mowa mw 323 by m5» nmn yah nypb a nopan nubem an bbs wenn suom 
ya by mbom abn mbin nv53n ead ating yyw phy anm vg mabm qn a2 02 in5im 
‘hban b=] nb r$» awa mp adn 53 "wp ^» ata qkxm cpi by mabm qn eno Bn ^2 
bran nia andar ns npiTn paba oa 5 aw mn nexa m br n" v^m "5 ac n»n o 
onary phy ovs" nvp ‘oR bum nv5an NPR Yo phy WPI moi JAT o0 *2 JR? Toy 3422 
nbsp ‘wR nnum mam TRA PoP qoa nu ANN ORD mat o sms xb» prn TPI paco vn 
nan pa ban vnb una nyTb ab ^7 qim) bo "mie ‘ed mpm agen x52) qv» x53 ond 
‘ox ana ^n Aba bar .pTim opan nadir anum Span owe) ym awn pa Tanh apom 
andra x5 nbs ndaona [sUAoyov] pada prin w pr. Tobias concludes then, 99a: [3]Rann 
abya 5131 by 1r 22 9952 p> omen nt gear pene min 55 ben mmo yo wx "DN 5 
ninm naga 353 atom nzwnz 7953 boim Nth TOR "pn. 

106 Cf, the kethubboth cited in the next chapter, notes 15-17, in connection with 
special stipulations regarding the calendar. Thus, the standard formula of a kethubbah, 
used in eleventh-century Fusjat for cases of a Rabbanite marrying a Karaite lady, 
would demand of the bridegroom “that he should not bring the fat-tail into his house 
as long as she [i.e., the Karaite woman] is his wife." See the text there, note 
15. Also, when the Rabbanite Nasi, David, the son of the Palestinian gaon Daniel 
ben ‘Azaryah, married in 1082 the daughter of a Karaite potentate of Fustáf, he 
bound himself in the marriage contract “not to compel this wife of his to ... eat the 
alyah, etc." Cf. the passage below, Chapter VII, note 17, reproduced from JOR 
(O.S.), XIII (1899-1900), 221. No comparable texts from Byzantium have, so far 
as I know, been found to date and published. See more on these kethubboth in the 
notes to the next chapter. 
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Characteristically, we do not find inthe work of Tobias ben Eliezer 
any allusion to the Karaite legislation permitting the consumption of 
the meat of fowl with milk (besar ‘of be-halab). This point was, as can 
be gathered from several Genizah letters, the cause of great animosity 
between the two factions in eleventh-century Palestine.!07 It is difficult 
to decide, however, whether the fact that Tobias ben Eliezer limited 
himself to a mere repetition of the talmudic discussion of the pertinent 
verses (Ex. 23:19, 34:26; Deut. 14:21), without so much as hinting at 
actual Karaite practice, is accidental, or indicates Karaite adjustment 
in Byzantium to the Rabbanite interdiction of preparing the meat of 
fowl in milk. 


MARITAL LAWS 


Opinions diverged also in the interpretation of marital laws as reflected 
or commanded by Scripture. Especially the laws governing levirate 
marriage ( yibbüm) lent themselves to incessant controversy. The Karaites 
dissented over the literal meaning insisted upon by Rabbinic exegesis 
with regard to that biblical decree. They shifted the duty of the levirate 
from the brother to a mere relative, since they could not envisage the 
possibility that the Lawmaker had actually imposed on the surviving 
blood-brother what they considered an incestuous union with his brother's 
childless widow. The Karaite critique drew vigorous replies in Byzantium 
from the oft-quoted Tobias ben Eliezer in defense of the Rabbinic law.108 

Curiously, the problem of bigamy also loomed large in the interde- 
nominational debates, with the Rabbanites pointing to the frequent in- 
stances of bigamy among leading biblical personalities as proof of the 
perfect legitimacy of bigamous marriage.109 The intensity of Rabbanite 
defense in the matter is the more astonishing in view of the inevitably 
academic character of the issue: Roman (hence Byzantine) legislation 
outlawed bigamy, making all citizens of the Empire, their religious 
affiliation notwithstanding, irrevocably bound by that proscription.!10 

107 See on it most recently S. D. Goitein, *A Caliph's Decree in Favour of the 
Rabbanite Jews in Palestine," JJS, V (1954), 118 ff., and the literature listed there. 

108 l'ekah Tob on Genesis, 192 [96b]: ome nawn poem (n nb ^93) pnd wir opm 
red ,bw) vau "152 POND aps? av si YRT nbns nmn Nd py nw noma bn mun yx 
bx (n n*2 ^22) im tns 325 52 ONS nam (w vv OW) ma wes OMA cm we QC 


„Enn pres Dnb AR enn mns JRO nn mien niv arb va si Dn qan IY AD amp 
Denman 113 "nag qv. 

109 Cf, Leķah Tob on Leviticus, 102 [51b]: pre ya women nbva tvi ^n? vox 
nns "nm vum abp TU nip5N A OWI nv WDA DT AMD vac an ss At Nb ond 
AYIR ADR DAW TUN? DDR Iw) 552 MNR NDS We 12 Ow. Ny! WHY BS ORT ROR DU) 5h73 
290 ym nninis mana by mans WIT vpn wan. See below, 290, note 111. 

110 Marmorstein (Festschrift Adolf Schwarz, 469) thinks that Tobias’ stress on the 
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Here, incidentally, we have ome of the only two occasions on which 
Tobias ben Eliezer directly mentions the sectaries by name. Refuting the 
Karaite contention that bigamy was forbidden by Scripture, he exclaims: 


How great is the error of the Karaites in stating that "And thou shalt not take a 
woman to her sister” (Lev. 18:18) refers to two [unrelated] women! It is clear [from 
the accounts] in the Prophets and the Hagiographa that the Israelites used to marry 
two [unrelated] women, as it is stated in the case of Peninnah (I Sam. 1:6).111 


PRACTICAL REPERCUSSIONS 


Throughout his argumentation Tobias ben Eliezer frankly admits 
that his is a deliberate “reply to those who say—,” or a proof that the 
truth is “not as maintained by those who have wandered astray."112 
In fact, as already mentioned, Tobias admits that he was familiar with a 
Karaite commentary.!!3 Since he probably did not know Arabic,!!4 
one may assume that one or several of the local Hebrew Karaite compil- 
ations, produced in Byzantium in the second half of the eleventh century, 


permissibility of bigamy in Judaism was provoked by adherents of a sect observing 
the marital laws laid down in the '""Zadokite Fragment.” This is, of course, in accord 
with Marmorstein's late dating of the document otherwise considered to stem from 
the period of the Second Commonwealth. On cases of bigamy among Jews under 
Christian rule, see T. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 135. 

111 Lekak Tob on Deuteronomy, 70 [35b]: nmn >x nein merv ER IPA 590 mro nna 
3^3 aPN "Dl ONY DREN YAY PNN Ow nr 53m mmi no wR ,(m n ^p») npn Rd 
yə Bi anas nno»». Cf. also Tobias’ strictures on another aspect of marital relations 
in Lekah Tob on Leviticus, 69 f. [35a-b]. 

112 psy; sare 152 Rb? sod nmwn. 

113 See the quotation above, 215, note 33. Cf. also our remarks above, 76, note 46. 

114 To be sure, Tobias does use Arabic in one connection. Cf. Lekak Tób on Exodus, 
188 f. [94b f.], where Arabic terms for the twelve precious stones on the high priest's 
breastplate are introduced. Nevertheless, rather than suppose an actual knowledge 
of Arabic on the part of Tobias, it seems more plausible to assume that we have here 
technical terms, used at the time of discussion by dealers and customers all over the 
Fast Mediterranean. Were it not so, there would hardly be a point in deviating from 
Tobias' usual procedure of introducing Greek equivalents for difficult Hebrew words 
(see on this procedure of Tobias, Buber, Introd. to Lekah Job on Genesis- 
Exodus, 35 f. [18a-b], and J. Perles, "Jüdisch-byzantinische Beziehungen," Bvzantin- 
ische Zeitschrift, II [1893], 574 f), and offering, without much ado, Arabic terminology 
instead. The latter must have obviously been professionally known to Jewish merchants 
in Byzantium. 

Incidentally, the Karaite Jacob ben Reuben, too, gives in the hitherto unpublished 
section of Sefer ha'-Osher, ad loc., two slightly different lists of Arabic terms for the 
precious stones. Possibly by sheer coincidence, there is in the Leiden Library a MS 
entitled Sefer ha-'Osher (i.e., the Book of Riches) by a Jacob ben Reuben which deals 
with precious stones. Cf. Steinschneider, Catalogue Leiden, 106 f. and 391 f. (App. VI). 
This book is not identical with the commentary which we have been quoting all along 
in this study. Nor is there any ground for belief that the two authors going by the name 
Jacob ben Keuben are identical. 
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reached him and his colleagues. Moreover, as noted earlier in this volume, 
the overwhelming majority of his strictures against unorthodox practices 
and views are expressed with no explicit reference to a particular group, 
ie. without officially blaming the sectaries for adhering to them. 
This may perhaps indicate that Tobias ben Eliezer, while denouncing 
Karaite-inspired practices, did not address himself to the Karaites 
proper but to his own Rabbanite coreligionists, many of whom showed 
visible symptoms of having been affected by the living example of their 
Karaite neighbors.115 


This conscious effort on the part of a local Rabbanite leader to ward 
off especially the practical repercussions of the spread of Karaite doc- 
trines among his flock is more eloquent than the Karaites’ own boasting 
on the subject. It constitutes an indisputable, though indirect, recognition 
of the growth of Karaite impact on the social, religious, and family 
life of Byzantine Jewry and of the popularity of Karaite observances 
in Byzantium some hundred years after the sectaries’ settlement on 
Byzantine soil. In the light of these findings, the suggestions made by 
scholars with reference to Karaite influence on imperial Jewry in the 
twelfth and the thirteenth centuries—e.g., in the law of inheritance or the 
observance of ritual purity—are by no means exaggerated. The ever- 
widening circle of Karaite encroachments on traditional Judaism and on 
its adherents in the Byzantine Empire was already in the eleventh 
century an undeniable reality.!!6 


115 More of Tobias’ general polemics agaist the Karaites in Byzantium will be 
cited in Chapters VII and VIII, below. 


116 It may be appropriate now, when winding up Tobias’ arguments in his anti- 
Karaite debate of practial issues, to give a few random references to passages in his 
Lekah Tab in which he deals with purely academic divergences of biblical interpreta- 
tion. Although these texts have no practical implications, they are very valuable 
inasmuch as they indicate a close acquaintance of Tobias with Karaite literature. 

Thus, cf. Lekak Tob on Exodus, 134 [67b], against the concept of an Angel Inter- 
mediary between God and mankind, expounded by the Karaite Benjamin an-Nahawen- 
di: paya DNNN 3... 2p» DR 53... TTAR IRDA SPOR ON yi m (3^5 m0) PAOR m sa 
PONO Reb s*uunb pyn pra ei wil mm "iis $305 mui n7zpn R2 nn 55 pw any 
pasy nk promoa pon adn wsm ppmyaw sv 52 Anne Ponya (o ^b sva) aan "X ody 
amn ‘n b» "335. For the Karaite discussion of the matter, see Kirkisani, Kitdb al- 
Anwar, Il, 319 ff.; Hadassi, Eshkol hak-Kofer, 25b ff., Alphabets 47 ff.; and the 
comprehensive treatment by Poznański, “Philon dans l'ancienne littérature judéo- 
arabe,” REJ, L (1905), 10 ff. 

For another example, see Lekah T6b on Exodus, 151 [76a], where, in the course 
of discussion, Tobias exclaims: yp inba 503 m» mv ,mi»035 vnb us pour 75» 
pew ,(n 172 3505) preva nan mm. Likewise, Lekah Tob on Deuteronomy, 51 [26a]: we 
qui 73 ww RII obs TAR n PS... 53 AKA, in connection with the laws governing 
the first-born. 


CHAPTER VII 
CALENDAR FEUDS 


HE AREA most exposed to friction in the field of Karaite-Rabbanite 
T relations was that of the not infrequent discrepancies between 
the differing calendars to which the two factions respectively 
adhered. The Rabbanite calendar in the Middle Ages was precalculated. 
Except for its long-range computation and for some involved problems 
which occasionally necessitated the decision of the authorized bodies of 
Jewish leadership, the calendar did not require any action on the part 
of the individual Rabbanite or of the average community. Not so the 
Karaite calendar. ! 

The sectaries insisted on unwavering alertness in the field of calendation 
and imposed on their membership two constantly recurring mensal and 
annual acts: a) monthly witnessing of the New Moon for the sake of 
determining Rosh-Hodesh, i.e., the first day of each individual month; 
and b) regular yearly following of reports from the Holy Land on the 
state of crops there. Such reports would regulate the commencement of 
ordinary calendar-years and the intercalation of leap-years according 
to the ripening of abib. Abib, a terminus technicus in the Karaite calendar 


1 For comprehensive discussions of the Karaite calendar and a Karaite critique 
of the Rabbanite mode of calendation, see the 21 chapters of the Seventh Discourse 
(fi rw iis ash-shuhür wa-falab al-abib) of Kirkisani’s Kitab al-Anwár (edited by L. Nemoy), 
IV, 789 ff. See further, Hadassi, Eshkol hak-Kofer,74c ff., Alphabets 183 ff.; F. Kauff- 
mann's dissertation, Traktat über die Neulichtbeobachtung und den Jahresbeginn bei 
den Kardern von Samuel b. Moses, containing the Arabic original of the Third Discourse 
of the early fifteenth-century Kitab al-Murshid by Samuel al-Maghribi, along with a 
German translation and a fragment of a Hebrew version of the work; the Sections 
Kiddüsh ha-Hodesh and Hebhdel Shanah mish-Shanah in the fourteenth-century code 
Gan ‘Eden (3 ff.) of Aaron ben Elijah; and the Section Kiddüsh ha-Hodesh in Elijah 
Bashyachi's late fifteenth-century Addereth Eliyyahi, 1 ff. 

New insights are provided by the hitherto unpublished Book of Precepts of the 
eleventh-century Palestinian, Levi ben Yefeth (Leiden MS Warner No. 22). The 
first 196 pages of the MS deal with the calendar and the festivals. Several excerpts 
(from a microfilm copy of the work in my possession) will be offered in the course of 
this chapter. The publication of the whole work would, of course, enhance greatly 
our knowledge of Karaism in the “Later Golden Age" and of the Palestine-oriented 
subsequent generations of Karaites in the Byzantine Empire. 
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science, denoted freshly ripened ears of barley; the maturation of that 
crop in Palestine symbolized the advent of spring and, with it, of a new 
calendar-year. Thus, when found in any of the regions of the Holy Land, 
the abib would usher in the first month of Nisan and a new year would 
be proclaimed. Conversely, a delay in the appearance of abib would 
inevitably cause intercalation of the year and would lead to postponement 
of festivals, in flagrant contradiction to the mathematically computed 
Rabbinic calendar. 


THE CALENDAR: A SOCIAL AND POLITICAL RIFT 


The history of any religious sect, whatever the latter’s time and brand, is 
to a great extent a history of its calendar deviations. For such deviations 
have always been the most outstanding symptoms of thesect's break with 
its normative environment or with the general body to which its members 
adhered originally.2 Of course, differences of calendar are hardly the 
reason for secession; rather, they seal the separatist trend and constitute 
the group’s final declaration of self-determination and independence. 
Nevertheless, once embarked upon, calendar divergences cease to be 
mere reflections of the break-up of relations between the rebellious 
minority and the Mother Synagogue. They themselves become active 
ingredients in the ever more pronounced process of estrangement of the 
two factions, and widen almost irreparably the social rift between the 
opposing camps. 

Proximity of dwellings made the two separate time-frameworks 
governing the basically similar socio-religious activities of Karaites and 
Rabbanites a daily problem indeed. Imbued with a sense of an all- 
embracing Jewish unity, in spite of their differences, and conscious of 
the fateful interdependence between the status of all Jewry and the 
religious behavior of each segment in the Jewish society, the two neigh- 
boring parties could not help being sensitive to each other’s “error” in 
calendation.3 Such error, they argued, caused one party to desecrate 
those days which to the other party were holy and which, therefore, 
were subject to different legislation and required different rules of 


2 Cf., for instance, most recently, S. Talmon’s “attempt to present the calendar 
controversy as a decisive factor in the formation of the Yahad as an organized 
social body cut off from the Jewish community," in his "The Calendar Reckoning 
of the Sect from the Judaean Desert,” in Aspects of the Dead Sea Scrolls [= Scripta 
Hierosolymitana, IV), esp. 163 f. Similarly, cf. his “Divergences in Calendar Reckoning 
in Ephraim and Judah,” VT, VIII (1958), 48 tf. See also Ch. Rabin's recent Qumrán 
Studies, 77 ff., esp. 80 f. 

3 See the “Historical Premises," above, esp. 36 f. 
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behavior. Disagreement on fixing the date of what otherwise was to both 
Karaites and Rabbanites one and the same festival would not only 
bring the usual conviviality between the two groups to a standstill on 
that occasion, but would sometimes even burst into an open feud. 


Indeed, opponents of Karaism could not fail to observe that, more 
than any other dissident doctrine, it was Karaism’s insistence on lunar 
observation and on the quest of abib that gave the air of finality to Karaite 
institutional separatism. Hence, they did not hesitate to attack most 
vehemently this aspect of Karaite divergence from Rabbinism and to 
present it as being allegedly dictated by political expedience and sheer 
opportunism. 


And Jewry maintained that rule [i.e., the rule of precalculated calendation] always 
[claims Saadyah Gaon in a passage which was quite popular in Byzantium and demand- 
ed constant refutation on the part of local Karaites].4 This was the situation until 
the rise of the kingdom of Ishmaelites who innovated the principle of seeking the 
New Moon. It was in their days that ‘Anan, the Exilarch, stood up and strove for 
power, and he followed them [Le., the Ishmaelites] so that they might help him. 
Then came Benjamin an-Nahàwendi and modified some of ‘Anan’s pronouncements. 
Finally, people who claimed to be wise stood up and abolished calendar computation 
altogether.5 


Another Rabbanite account of 'Anan's schism, evidently also quite 
extensively invoked in Byzantine anti-Karaite polemics—it was quoted 
and refuted by a twelfth-century Karaite historian in the Empire and 


4 The Saadyan text was quoted and refuted, for instance, by Yehüdah Hadassi, 
the twelfth-century Byzantine Karaite scholar, in the latter’s Yehi Me’droth. A frag- 
ment of the work was published by Pinsker, Likkajé Kadmoniyyoth, App. XI, 94 ff. 
See on it above, 30, note 8 (under $4), 51 f., note 66, 263, note 35. 

Most recently, M. Zucker claimed to have discovered in the unpublished Comment- 
ary on Genesis of Saadyah Gaon the Arabic original underlying the said account. 
Cf. Tarbiz, XXVII (1957), 78 f., and note 102* there. The adduced excerpt, however, 
is too short to serve as sufficient basis for comparison, and we shall have to await 
Zucker's projected publication of the whole fragment. 


3 Likkaté, App. XI, 95: amen wpa? m wom dayne? mods sspe 9 vun J3 ID? Um 
YARI pana sa) 10095 ava enone [mni Pex] aan nin vpib oaa nbun ORT PY ns 
parmi en ova maon q2 junk Ney seu nspa nom Dpuwnn-). On the Karaites' 
own admission of the special treatment accorded by the Muslim authorities to 
"those who fix the month by direct observation," see above, 164 f., as well as in the 
last chapter, note 22. Cf. also the accusation reproduced above, 279 f., note 77. 

The consciousness of Karaite-Muslim similarity in calendary matters communicated 
itself to Muslim writers, too. Thus, both al-Birüni (in Sachau's edition, Chronologie 
orientalischer Völker, 59) and al-Makrizi (in De Sacy's Chrestomathie arabe, 2nd 
ed., I, 92, top; French tr., 287) observed that ‘Anan fixed the months through eye- 
witnessing the New Moon een d E AT It has to be remembered that Muslim 


historians drew their information from Karaite sources. Cf. above, 38 ff. (and notes), 
and further in this chapter, 305. 
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thus preserved for posterityó—similarly saw in the calendar division 
the final proclamation of sectarian counter-institutionalism.7 Not until 
he had the divergent modes of calendation explained to him, did the 
caliph acknowledge ‘Anan’s standing as an independent heresiarch. 


The religion of my brother [these are the words which the Rabbanite polemicist 
puts in the mouth of the founder of the Karaite sect when pleading for his skin in 
the caliph's court] employs a calendar based upon calculation [of the time of the 
New Moon] and upon intercalation of ;leap-years by] cycles. Mine, however, follows 
the [actual] observation of the New Moon and ,intercalation that is regulated by the 
ripening of] abib.? 


CALENDARY STIPULATIONS 


Within the Karaite ranks proper, the adherence to the sectarian system 
of calendation assumed such importance that, in time, a clearly stated 
obligation to follow it was incorporated into the text of the Karaite 
marriage contract. Thus, the eleventh-century formula of kethubboth, 
current among the sectarian communities of Palestine, contained the 
following agreement between the bridegroom and the bride: 


And further they discussed and both of them agreed to observe the festivals of God 
by way of lunar observation and through the finding of abib in the Land of Israel? 


6 Cf. Hilük hak-Kara'im we ha-Rabbanim, in Pinsker's Likkaté Kadmoniyyoth, 
App. XII, 99 ff. (see above, 29, note 7). 

7 The Rabbanite story was attributed by Pinsker and others to Saadyah Gaon. 
Cf. Likküte, App. XII, 98; Poznański, “Anan et ses écrits," REJ, XLIV (1902), 
166 ff.; idem, Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah, 73 f. See, however, Nemoy's 
scepticism in the matter, “Anan ben David—A Reappraisal of the Historical Data," 
Semitic Studies in Memory of Immanuel Lów, 243 ff. Nemoy assumes an eleventh- 
or even a twelfth-century date for the quoted account. Cf. further his Karaite 
Anthology, 4. 

As far as the extant texts go, there is, indeed, no reason to assume common (Saad- 
yanic) authorship of both the account quoted in Yehi Me’droth and the story cited 
in the Hillak. Truly, there are some basic differences, if not actual contradictions, 
between the two reports. Since the Saadyanic origin of the first is not subject to doubt, 
a conclusion in the spirit of Nemoy's objections seems inescapable. 


8 Likkape, App. XII, 103: zum nyn nmi by onm mop viam pawn by one m. In re- 
ferring to his "brother," ‘Anan had in mind Hananyah, whom, according to the 
Rabbanite report, the heads of the Academies appointed to the office of exilarch as 
substitute for ‘Anan. 

The reliability of the whole story concerning the struggle for exilarchic succession 
was questioned recently by Nemoy. See the references to his studies in the last note. 
Nemoy’s reservations, however, seem hardly justified. Cf. my comments above, 
Introd., 15 f., and, most recently, Baron, Social and Religious History of the Jews, 
V, 210 f., 388 f. 

9 The formula was published by Mann, Texts and Studies, II, 168 ff. Cf. esp. 170: 


[Deo para Jax RAAT mv RII (Oy) ^ viva NR IND! nis by paw D WANN WT m. 
See also Mann's general remarks there, 157 and 159. 
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Actual contracts, drawn up originally in the Karaite community of 
Jerusalem in 1028-29 and in eleventh-century Ramlah, and preserved 
to this day, all conform more or less literally to the above formula.19 True, 
no copy of a Karaite kethubbah from Byzantium has so far been recovered. 
Our only lead for the time under discussion is the report by Hadassi in 
his Eshkol hak-Kofer.!1 Still, though hampered by Hadassi's self-imposed 
literary mannerisms, such as acrostic and rhyme, the language of the 
passage is clear enough and undoubtedly reflects actual Byzantine usage: 


We have taken upon ourselves [reads the Byzantine kethubbah in Hadassi’s wording], 
as is proper, the observance of God's festivals in conformity with all His command- 
ments, and the [seeking of the] abib which is to be found in the Land of Israel. A 
Divine oath be upon us by the Covenant of Mt. Sinai and by the Laws of Mt. Horeb 
(which are in the Covenant of the people).!2 


While not mentioning explicitly lunar observation— such stipulation is 
surely implied in ''the observance of God's festivals in conformity with 
all His commandments”—Hadassi singled out here specifically the 
quest for abib as a religious obligation. Moreover, it seems that, however 
unprecise, the Hadassi text preserved the basic formula which was to be 
repeated by later Byzantine-inspired Karaite prayerbooks.!5 This formula, 
except for one late modifying twist to be discussed later in this chapter, 
may, then, go back to Hadassi’s time or, possibly, to the still earlier 
decrees of the eleventh-century Karaite leadership in Byzantium. 


10 The Jerusalem kethubbah was published in Luncz's Jerusalem, VI (1903), 237 ff. 
Cf. esp. 238: gowa pax Rena mn PRSI ^" "x1 Shwe nm 5»0)...v»5» bap "wm 
mbvyv2 qx "p3 Twa 5385 ^53: (btw? pi —-] (reproduced im foto in A. Gulak's Ogar 
hash-She(aroth, 56 f., No. 53, and partly by Mann, Jews in Egypt and Palestine, I, 
162, note 1, and by Assaf-Mayer, Sefer kay- Yishshüb, Il, 107a, No. 19). 

For the Karaite kethubbah of Ramlah, see Assaf, Tarbiz, TX (1937—38), 28 ff. 
(cf. also, 14), esp. 29: ng ree nm by) TT nnm mb mini mmo w*3om m mo vnm 
bR Paea Paen hieu) nU" ne by n'uphn ona. 

For the modification of the abié clause in the modern Karaite kethubbah, see our 
quotation below, 343, note 117, from the modern Karaite prayerbook (Eng. version, 
Nemoy, Karaite Anthology, 283 f., esp. 284, under F.). 

11 Eshkol hak-Kofer, 13b, Alphabets 9—10. 

1? Ibid., Alphabet 10: .bea pasa ssam Dam piya by wbdap imn 525 n vio viov 
pay paa Sn pna 9290 A 523 75» 7 Anaw. 

The last clause (pny ness) is, of course, a regular mannerism of Hadassi. See 
my comment above, 173, note 13. 

13 The modern formula is as follows: »pna i "n n933 od smana nav anm 129 m 
bere PINS DONA hes NA he Darpan vy oN AX Tinwd ann 45. Cf. the text of 
that paragraph and the pertinent references, below, 343, note 117. The impression 
is gained, on comparing the Hadassi passage and the Byzantine-formulated kethubboth 
in the prayerbooks with the eastern, Palestinian and Egyptian, formulae, that the 
expression 3m pnan ^o 5n naa is of Byzantine origin. Thus, Hadassi possibly 
preserved here the genuine wording going back to the formative years of Karaism 
in the Empire. 
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The importance attached to the proper observance of the Karaite 
mode of calendation was well manifested also in the cases of mixed 
marriages between Rabbanite and Karaite. An unequivocal assurance 
safeguarding the right of the Karaite party to persevere in his or her ca- 
lendar was specifically stipulated in the marriage contracts formulated 
for such occasions. Thus, the standard text of an interdenominational 
kethubbah, preserved in an eleventh-century Egyptian Karaite formulary 
and required of a Rabbanite marrying a Karaite lady, lists the following 
obligations of the bridegroom: 


He shall not bring into his house, as long as she is his wife, the fat-tail, or the two 
kidneys, or the large lobe of liver, or the flesh of a pregnant animal, or the bread of 
Gentiles or their wines and their abominations.!^ Further, he shall not light a candle 
on Sabbath eves and there shall be no fire in his house during the Sabbaths. He shall 
not sleep with her on Sabbaths and festivals the way he does on weekdays, and he 
shall not make her desecrate the [true] festivals of the Lord of Hosts as they fall in 
accord with lunar observation and the finding of abib in Palestine. For she belongs 
to the People of the Scripture [Anshé Mikra’ --Karaites] and adheres to their religious 
principles.!5 


Indeed, an extant twelfth-century contract of an actual intermarriage 
in Fustat, Egypt, not only pledges mutual respect for the religious 
convictions of either party, but, for reasons peculiar to that specific 
case, puts a particular stress on the preservation of the Karaite calendar: 


And he [i.e., the Rabbanite bridegroom] took upon himself... not to desecrate in 
front of this [Karaite] wife of his the festivals of God, celebrated according to lunar 
observation ...; and this lady took upon herself versus this husband of hers not to 
desecrate in hís presence the festivals of our brethren the Rabbanites, as long as she 
will remain with him... ; and they both bound themselves sincerely, willingly and 
forthrightly to follow the custom of the Karaites [Bene Mikra’] who observe the sanctified 
festivals according to lunar observation and to the finding of abib in the Land of Israel.16 


14 Under “abominations” (mw) meals prepared by Gentiles are meant, no doubt. So, 
for instance, in Sahl ben Masliah’s Epistle, Likküfe, App. III, 32: yat nspm viper PRI 
pnan omona Deyn D*pnmn "rm 55 onn HNP) OA puo 5x novem RMP MMR RY... WIPT 
mue Soa bius bon "vM omhan anno. 

15 Cf. the text (pasbk bands »bw mWUpbk Éunbb vw min), as preserved in the for- 
mulary apn ^12» "xn nana &201 nmn) published by Mann, Texts and Studies, Il, 
171 f., esp. 173; also partly in Mann's Jews in Egypt and Palestine, YI, 211 f.: xb »»1 
Kb» pesn ni bea mapa wa Rd 3325 nine Rb nvbsn ^no RIY mox NOR mena a PR em 
nawa neds wa pea? kb nu xà [omis :box] ome Rb oun mes ond xb nsn amni 
m» wb bum om ns” pwn oma mnacn vw» may 337 R53 MNW 72 WR UNI mm xe 
Raps WIND Mn 5s DRI? PIRI DOR RET m MORI by WR mox OF TI $n 59 AMR 
pment by». (For some of the other points stipulated here, such as those pertaining to 
Karaite dietary laws and to the problem of Sabbath candles, see the discussions above, 
265 ff., 285 ff., and esp. 288, note 106.) 

16 Mann, Texts and Studies, II, 177 ft., esp. 179 f. (partly also in his Jews in Egypt 
and Palestine, II, 212): nvm nm» by ^» "YM nk ART NOR by 55m Row ..02252 by nnm 
woe nr WIRY nu» b» nr ho nninm :. . apes) n53&52 mow? xb naw 01 mbp p» som 
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Consideration for the Karaite mode of calendation was demanded 
even of the Rabbanite Nasi, David, the son of the Palestinian gaon 
Daniel ben ‘Azaryah, who in 1082 married the daughter of a Karaite 
notable in Fustàtf. In deference to the bridegroom's position, however, 
the document as a whole was drawn up in Aramaic, unlike the regular 
Karaite kethubboth (or the aforequoted Rabbanite kethubboth issued 
to Karaite ladies) which were always phrased in Hebrew. Even here, 
however, the special paragraph safeguarding the Karaite lady’s freedom 
of sectarian observance was formulated in Hebrew.!7 Naturally, similar 
stipulations were contained in kethubboth made out by Karaite bride- 
grooms to Rabbanite ladies, although certain conditions (such as that 
pertaining to the Karaite prohibition of marital relations on Sabbath eve) 
could be dispensed with.18 

Unfortunately, no comparable texts from Byzantium have been found 
so far and published. In fact, we even have no actual indication as to the 
relative prevalence, or the very occurrence, of Karaite-Rabbanite 
intermarriage in the Empire. Whatever the case, Byzantine Karaites 
surely followed the example of their Palestinian masters in the field of 


by prea "nm £.. mpya was aW mang wy nma w» 53 IIT wk Ty Poy Sonn 
AR tm? Rpa »i3 3015 by áin3*3 mov? Tom nsn wen ade 253 Yew nrbi 
buy» yoN3 pai niexm men ner by onpa nrw, Incidentally, the stipulated 
arrangement of eventual inheritance, in the case of the lady's death prior to her 
husband, was also in accord with the Karaite usage (ibid., 179, lines 31-32; on that 
point in the Karaite law of inheritance see briefly above, 255 f.). 

The reason for such special consideration of the bride's religion and finances is, of 
course, to be sought in her great wealth and high standing in society. The widowed 
daughter of an apparently important Karaite personality (amben fees nópvenn nw» 
19 "3235 pra ]3 WTO n Ynys awn pm (Raan KIN nas na), She was now represented 
by a wealthy and highly respected member of the Karaite community (yw 7321» pm 
"3:95 [ASA Ay? ]3 AIA APT "*omm wR «05 [Rs] [Rasa [new iana [ras ya pan 
p? oma 73225). In regular cases, the rights of both parties were ensured in equal measure. 

17 Cf. the text in S. Schechter’s “Genizah Specimens," JQR (O.S.), XIII (1899-1900), 
218 ff., esp. 221 (Gulak, Osar hash-Shefaroth, 33 f., No. 29): nbw mcm by "ap 1w 
109 "vno nin by ATT 5bbnn RIDI MYR DORN RY NAW 023 Wy PNY TANNIN MORI P305 
pty, See also above, 42, note 41, and, 288, note 106. For the Karaites’ insistence 
on the exclusive use of Hebrew in all Jewish documents and for their criticism of the 
Rabbanite use of Jeshón la‘az, cf. Hadassi, Eshkol hak-Kofer, 13a, Alphabet 8. 

18 Cf, the kethubbah appended by Assaf to his edition of Hai Gaon's Sefer hash- 
Shefaroth, in Tarbiz, 1/3 (1930), Supplement, 57 ff. (App. ID: »»zà mma popa. inp 
by "ey xpinm mmn 5521 pnw ems 5523 P3300 7 0205 N50 Rn ne» 33 T» ya "wn 
n ^n» na bro xia poy bonn s» doe m. Similarly, cf. the fragment published by 
Mann, Texts and Studies, II, 170 f., esp. 171, where, to please the Rabbanite bride, 
the Karaite bridegroom drew up a kethubbath ha-rabbanim: woo "xw by onbapy ^o» 
Os Dp ene mia] CN ^ "y? moy 55nk, 

On the problem in general, see the remarks of Assaf, op. cit., 55 f, and Mann, 
Texts and Studies, YI, 156 ff. 
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marital laws as carefully as they did in the other fields from which 
Byzantine documentation is available. Hence, the importance attached 
to the preservation of the Karaite calendar in the whole Karaite world 
is well illustrated by the above examples, albeit these examples stem 
from Palestine and Egypt alone. 


*ABIB" AND THE SAADYAN CAMPAIGN 


Since the two equally important factors determining the Karaite calendar 
—the search for abib in Palestine and lunar observation—are usually 
lumped together in the early texts, scholars have paid little attention 
to the fact that their history is not at all identical. It is, of course, beyond 
the scope of the present study to attempt a general account of how 
these two calendar determinants fared in the course of ages. However, 
some of the phases of their history are closely interwoven with the life 
story of Karaism in Byzantium; hence, they must occupy an integral 
place in our presentation of the formative years of the sect in the Empire. 

The first of these determinants, the Karaite abib system, with which we 
shall be concerned more fully in the succeeding pages, made the constant 
existence of a Karaite "observation point" in Palestine and the uninter- 
rupted flow of communication between it and the Diaspora a matter of 
practical necessity; indeed, it was a quasi-religious imperative. No wonder 
Karaite “Mourners of Zion," appealing for the resettlement of Palestine 
as prerequisite for full Redemption, would partly base their argument 
on calendar requirements. Thus, the late ninth-century Daniel al-K ümisi 
reminded his coreligionists that the immediate return to Zion would 
enable the pious to perform the necessary on-the-spot observations in 
Palestinian fields with regard to the ripening of barley. The timely sighting 
of the abib would thus contribute to the correct dating of the. first month 
(lishmór eth hodesh ha-abib be-'itto) and reduce an important source of 
sin that stands in the way of Divine reconciliation with Israel.!9 

19 See Mann's already-quoted “Tract by an Early Settler in Jerusalem," JOR 
(N.S.), XII (1921-22), 257 ff., esp. 285, top: ^» nx [may]... m> pap nào co^ nnm 
p»by 12 by :»5« nbi waana ] bm mis nme ina 293R VIN AR "Uanv5) 
<=" wy pni nur don (Serle ime, See also above, 22, 55 (note 74), 187 (note 
70), and below, 310. 

Cf. also the hitherto unpublished section of the Byzantine Sefer ha-'Osher on 
Deuteronomy (probably excerpted from Yefeth ben ‘Ali or another Palestinian exegete), 
Leiden MS Warner No. 8, 82a: nevipa yk dR emtpn ere .. (5 o ^0 EPAR m 17] nam 
B^T91523 anaga 53323 mb oma. There also, 85b: innen [news PSR n AK namo] 
3°39 87 n30 wa -( R^ 723). And again: ^21) rava men [.. ame ovr Pade ^» Sew pw] 
3»3831 mun nbnn km VTP ^23 (25 R7. 


For a very detailed exposition of the practical aspects evolving from the search 
of abib in Palestine, cf. Levi ben Yefeth's yxa ^na, in his Book of Precepts, Leiden 
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No wonder, also, that it was on this point that the Karaites were 
locked in an all-out struggle with Saadyah Gaon, the implacable foe of 
any Palestino-centric ideology.20 In explaining away the biblical mentions 
of abib as referring to the ripening of barley in Egypt, the gaon did, as 
it were, challenge the very raison d'étre of Karaism's newly organized 
Palestinian counter-institutionalism, and met, quite naturally, with no 
less sharp and unequivocal rebuttal on the part of Karaite spokesmen.?! 
But his was not merely an anti-sectarian fight. Through the exegetical 
stand he had taken in the matter, Saadyah hoped to take the wind 
out of the sails of Palestino-centricism in genera], whether it served the 
interests of Karaism or responded to purely Rabbinic conceptions.22 


MS Warner No. 22, beginning with fol. 22b, bottom. The reader has surely noticed 
that our quotations do not antedate the latter part of the ninth century, i.e., the time 
when the Palestino-centric drive in Karaism was in full swing. We do not possess 
the appropriate portions of ‘Anan’s Sefer Miswoth which dealt with abib legislation 
(although Harkavy, Studien und Mittheilungen, VIII, 147, ascribed to ‘Anan the 
peculiar etymology of the word abib which is cited in Hadassi’s Eshkol hak-Kofer). 
But we are apprised of ‘Anan’s position by Kirkisáni, al-Birüni, and Makrizi. See on 
it further in this discussion, 305 f. (and notes 33-34). 

20 See above, Introd., 24. 

21 For the Palestino-centric orientation of the Karaites in their abib system of calend- 
ation and for their refutation of Saadyah's arguments on this point, sec the hitherto 
unpublished Book of Precepts of Levi ben Yefeth, Leiden MS Warner. No. 22, 23b: 
‘p> pos ar jen 1) een pot aan 59 veio bp? by omdy a3»nm oa [To=] io io 31 
APR WAT RD ET PP enn uxo NPIV Wn APN oo "5503 AYO nr mk IP! 2"n 
pia PR Pax by xn mum awya 73 amo OPA msan ama wav. Levi then proceeds to de- 
limit the borders of Palestine within which the found ears of barley may constitute 
legal evidence for the beginning of a new year. Cf. in the above MS, 26a ff. 

Also the eleventh-century Byzantine author of the already-quoted Exodus-Leviticus 
Anonymous emphasizes the Palestino-centricism of the Karaite calendar, in obvious 
fefutation of Saadyah's “Egyptian” argument. Cf. Leiden MS Warner No. 3, 46a: 
R bv DIR ein ROR On bv pas jen Nb DIK PINs RAY One ata "RU np 5 PU. And 
further, on 46b: ses 37 s20 nn ..."nW von "To y DRD my» ow bv 23802 $m. 
An echo of the same debate can still be heard in Sefer ha-‘Osher on Deuteronomy, 
Leiden MS Warner No. 8, 89a: 1y35 parn wm (R5 ^b 710) DIR ngu »2 ^30 ONT jo WINN. 

Of the printed material, the passage in Aaron ben Joseph's oft-quoted Comment- 
ary Mibhar on Exodus, 19b, is usually invoked: sv&os ...2»28 van m vm nr» ym 
V33 PIR DIRI DIA PIR DONLI OT PIRI n RY aai JATI 1222 PIRI T2 ANY RLA PIRN 
wn AK Sawa ON? pb 2 awn [mys] mam anp ean 238 75 omy» D wm p 
45» "Bn nr PR ^2 nm W 55 »v x) AD 935 M989 PIR MARI (R TR 733) PIRI 
ma par zum by p». Cf. also Poznański, Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah Gaon, 
71. See further the account of the anti-Saadyan debate in Bashyachi, Addereth 
Eliyyahü, Section Kiddish ha-Hodesh, Ch. XXXVI, 33c-d. 

(It is of interest to recall in this connection Benjamin of Tudela's account from 
Egypt fed. Asher, I, 101; Eng. tr., 152]: awna joan mwen [msna] c^oxip Twa.) 

22 Thus, also the Rabbanite Mubashshir Hallevi assailed Saadyah on the abib 
problem, refuting Saadyah's attribution of biblical abib references to Egyptian crop. 
Cf. the interesting Kitab Istidrak, edited by Zucker, 48 (Arabic text), 105 f. (Hebrew 
translation and apparatus). 
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For, indeed, when viewed in historical, all-Jewish perspective, the 
Palestino-centric orientation of the Karaites in their system of calendation 
appears to have been, in a sense, a sui generis revenge of the Land of. 
Israel for the hegemony that had been wrested from it by the Rabbanite 
leadership seated in Babylonia. This struggle was partly sectarian, inasmuch 
as the Karaites, having made Palestino-centricism since the late ninth 
century the central theme of their propaganda, succeeded in turning 
Palestine into their base of operation and became increasingly identified 
in the mind of Diaspora Jewry with the cause of Zionism. Even the 
originally Rabbanite term Abele Siyyón, i.e., “Mourners of Zion," be- 
came gradually tinged with sectarian connotations and was finally equated 
with Karaism.23 But, in the last analysis, the Karaite championship 
of Palestine and of a Palestinian-oriented calendar formed but a sect- 
arian extension of the age-long, basic struggle between the two great 
centers of Jewish spiritual and communal endeavor and the two divergent 
concepts of Jewry's road and goal in history.24 This struggle cut across 
both branches of Jewry (although it is true that it divided the Karaites 
to a lesser degree only), and confronted the respective territorial (i.e., 
Babylonian and Palestinian or Palestinan-led) segments of both Karaism 
and Rabbinism with an agonizing dilemma. 


REGIONAL CONTEST 
The fact that the calendar problems of the time were merely reflecting the 


Zucker's basic conception of Mubashshir's anti-Saadyan critique, at least as far 
as the points common to him and the Karaites are concerned, is, so it seems to me, 
unacceptable. The assertion that ‘‘only his zeal of criticism and of digging up contra- 
dictions made R. Mubashshir, the orthodox Rabbanite, attack Saadyah even on 
matters which constitute the fundamentals of Rabbanite-Karaite controversy" (Introd., 
2), ignores the great conflicts within the Rabbanite society of the time. These conflicts 
cut across party lines and created unusual combinations of foes and friends. See 
the “Historical Premises" above, esp. 41 ff. 

23 The earliest literary usage of the term among Karaites has been traced to Daniel 
al-Kümisi, in the second half of the ninth century. Cf. Mann, Texts and Studies, IF, 
79, and note 44a; and above, 23. 

For the passages in question see now al-Kümisi's Pithron Sheném ‘Asar, 25 (ad Hos. 
14:8), 59 (ad Zeph. 3:12; see below, 310, note 43), 69 (ad Zech. 7:1-9). See also the 
expression rev bg ibarnm (57, ad Zeph. 2:3), ps by mhna sby (61, ad Hag. 2:17; 
see below, 313, note 48), and pot bus (34, ad Am. 3:15; see below, 312, note 46). 

Similarly, it is worth while to note here the conversions to Karaism of such Rabban- 
ite visitors in Palestine as Ibn at-Taràs of Spain (Seder hak-Kabbalah, Medieval Jewish 
Chronicles, Y, 79), or the two Rabbanite brothers from Toledo who adopted Karaism 
in the city of Ramlah after having been ransomed from Byzantine captivity; cf. Assaf, 
“Sources for Jewish History in Spain" (Hebrew), Zion, VI (1940—41), 33 ff. [= Meko- 
roth u-Mehkarim, I, 106 ff.]. Also see Mann, Jews in Egypt and Palestine, I, 47 ff., 60 f. 

24 See above, 13 f. 
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broader issues of the ‘“Palestine-versus-Babylonia” contest had become 
a truism in twentieth-century expositions of medieval Jewish history. The 
famous calendar dispute in the tenth century between Saadyah Gaon, 
the Egyptian-born spokesman for Babylonia and for the diasporic 
view, and the Palestinian gaon Ben Meir, defending Palestinian prerog- 
atives, formed the last great intra-Rabbanite batile of this kind in the 
geonic era.25 

Nevertheless, while regional differentiation and the ensuing contest 
between respective regional interests did not come as a surprise to 
students of Rabbanite Jewish society, no similar phenomenon is admitted 
up till now in the case of Karaites. With astonishing defiance of extant 
texts and of the general lesson of history, scholars hold on to a uniform 
conception of Karaism, the distances in time and place notwithstanding. 
At best, the time element would be taken into account: the life story 
of the sect would be divided horizontally, i.e., according to chronologica] 
periods in the sect's development all over the Jewish world. No vertical 
division, according to geographical regions and their peculiar charac- 
teristics and interests, has ever been attempted.?6 Similarly—this goes 
without saying—never were the evident regional Karaite differences 
explained in terms of struggle of the given regions for hegemony in the 
Karaite world. Nor was the possible parallelism between intra-Karaite 
and intra-Rabbanite feuds in the same period and region ever pointed 


25 On this conflict cf. especially Bornstein's comprehensive Hebrew essay, "The 
Controversy between Saadyah Gaon and Ben Meir," in the Sokolow Jubilee Volume 
(1904), 19 ff., and the texts assembled there. See also Mann, Jews in Egypt and Palestine, 
I, 50 ff., where additional references are listed; H. Malter, Life and Works of Saadia 
Gaon, esp. Chapter IV, 69 ff.; and Cassuto, "What Did Saadyah Gaon and Ben 
Meir Differ About?” (Hebrew), in the Hebrew Anniversary Volume Rab Saadyah 
Gaon, edited by J. L. Fishman [Maimon], 333 ff. See also, most recently, Baron, Social 
and Religious History of the Jews, V, 30 f. 

26 Thus, for instance, even when coining geo-chronological terms for the sake of 
periodization of Karaite history—such as ‘The Byzantine Period,’ Lithuanian Epoch’ 
(Harkavy, Jewish Enc., VII, 443b and 444a), or ‘The Byzantine-Turkish Period,’ 
*The Taurido-Lithuanian Period’ (Poznański, Hastings’ Enc. of Religion and Ethics, 
VII, 667a and 669b)—scholars intended, through admixture of geographical charac- 
teristics, to point merely to the successive geographic shifts of centers of Karaite com- 
munal and literary activity in the course of history. They were unmindful of the 
simultaneous regional differences within the framework of one and the same period. 

An important step in the right direction was implied in Mann's division of his great 
thesaurus of Karaite materials, Texts and Studies, IT, into three geographically oriented 
sections: 'Karaism in the Near East, 'Karaism in Byzantium, Turkey and the 
Crimea,’ and 'Karaism in Lithuania and Poland.’ Owing, however, to the special 
character of Mann's work, with its paramount emphasis on edition of texts rather 
than on a well-knit account of Karaite history on the basis of these texts, the above 
division, too, remained, in the last analysis, a technical framework only. 
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out. That such parallelism could reflect an actual Karaite-Rabbanite com- 
munity of cause in Babylonia, say, in opposition to the common stand 
of both Karaites and Rabbanites in Palestine (or in satellite regions), 
would, indeed, seem merely the wildest guess.27 


And yet, the available indications to this effect are too striking to be 
ignored. In a future volume (to be devoted to the continuation of this 
story of ‘‘Karaites in Byzantium" from the First Crusade on), I intend 
to discuss what seems to have been a fateful struggle between the Byzan- 
tine and Egyptian branches of the sectarian movement for leadership 
of the Karaite world.28 In the present connection, only the undeniable 
involvement of the Karaites of Palestine and Babylonia in taking oppos- 
ing positions on matters of calendation will be placed in the broader 
historical context of the ‘‘Palestine-versus-Babylonia” controversy. For 
it is noteworthy and hardly accidental that in the Karaite camp, too, 
the first breach in the Palestino-centric mode of intercalation was 
indeed made by the Babylonian branch of the sect. 


Jewry is divided on that point [i.e., on the method of declaring the advent of the 
crucial month of Nisan] into three differing groups [sums up Levi ben Yefeth, the 
early eleventh-century Palestinian Karaite jurist].?? The first group, comprising the 
majority community, are the Rabbanites, the followers of the mdlad [=the precal- 
culated birth of the New Moon], who are acting [in this matter] on the basis of com- 
putation. This is close to al-i‘tidal [=the equinox], i.e., the time when the sun enters 
the Constellation of the Ram [=Aries]. And they do not search for the abib [i.e., for 
ripened barley] in conjunction with the beginning of their calendar-year. Thus it 
may happen that at one time the barley will mature prior to their [vernal] New 
Year, while another time it will tarry and appear later. 

The second group consists of people in the Land of Shine'ar [- Babylonia]?? from 


27 This idea was expressed briefly, for the first time, in my "Some Aspects of 
Karaite-Rabbanite Relations in Byzantium on the Eve of the First Crusade," PAAJR, 
XXIV (1955), 28-30. 

28 [ hoped, at first, that the chapter dealing with the mutual relations between the 
Byzantine and Egyptian Karaites could be included in the present volume. See my 
“Elijah Bashyachi,” Tarbiz, XXV (1955-56), 64. However, structural and technical 
considerations made it advisable to shift this discussion into the framework of the 
next volume. That volume is to deal with the impact of the Crusades and of the destruc- 
tion of the sectarian center in Jerusalem on the consolidation and self-assertion of 
Byzantine Karaite leadership. Cf. also my brief comments in the Epilogue, below. 

29 Levi's book was written about 1006-7. See the date in LikKküte, App. X, 90, and 
above, 227, note 44. Nevertheless, it described trends that set in much earlier. Our 
text here, as well as other sections of the book, show that Levi dealt with phe- 
nomena which were already a well-established reality in his own time. 

30 Paraphrasing Levi's presentation (see below, 304, note 32), the fifteenth-century 
Elijah Bashyachi interpreted the name Shine‘ar as Russia or the Crimea (Khazaria). 
This interpretation, however, dictated by the concepts of Bashyachi's generation 
half a millennium after the actual events had taken place, is irrelevant in the present 
context. See below, 316, note 50. 
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among our brethren the Karaites. They follow the [computation of the vernal] equinox 
alone; yet, they stipulate certain conditions which are different from those stipulated 
by the Rabbanites. This is why we have listed this group as separated from the 
Rabbanites .... Now, this second group does not inquire, nor search, for the abib 
at all; [its members simply] wait and do [the proclamation of Nisan] when the sun 
reaches the Constellation of the Ram.... 


The adherents of the third group [ie., the Palestinian-oriented Karaites] observe 
[the New Year] on the strength of abib alone and they do not investigate [the position 
of] the sun at all.3! 


Further in the same context, Levi ben Yefeth dismisses the erstwhile 
fine distinction between the Rabbanites of Babylonia, “who proclaim 
intercalation through computation," and the Babylonian Karaites, 
who actually do the same but “stipulate certain [special] conditions,” 
and states plainly: 


And the Karaites living in the Land of Shine'ar and in other far-away provinces followed 
the Rabbanites in [computing] intercalation, for they have found that in most cases 
the Rabbanite-computed intercalation of leap-years was correct. (However, the people 
of Palestine dissented on that point.)?? 


Now, we possess no exact dates for either the incipient stages or the 
culmination point of the above development reported by Levi ben 


3 Cf. the excerpt from Levi's Book of Precepts, in Pinsker’s Likkiaté, App. X, 
87.ff., esp. 89. The passage was printed by Pinsker in an abridged form. In the quotation 
to be given presently, the full text will be reproduced on the basis of Leiden MS Warner 
No. 22, 19a-b (the additional words or sentences will be marked off by parentheses; 
negligible grammatical variants will not be collated): .mpbn '3 by nra brawo vrapo 
by wyo see Thina 2599 niaan off (mao nbvun mm em pe) '&n 
YCcrD Wb nbb ba wae wan owe ny ám 5&3n9N5N [n ATP RIAI pDuigenn 
^35 (329501 irm "inis AD) on vie OTP DIRA 71775 [7708] "ini AY) .5nbvo nion WRI DY DIRT 
buTnsNbN by 1v v5 PRIPA 190R a 33212 posa novin anas Caen perm) 
by vu» an ponni .nnwms wen 5»1 prin win nb ban nnb v» obwi 3353 
Twn "UNS [wan penn siTe sre) apy 52 ane ibe betwen wat Rb 1353 99RA 
by ann by €» obi ceyurm aren qu nien oye qà a) bn 2D Bus "jobs OFT 
Rm. anma Pawn) pawn qr by wy maw pa enn meum (wR sp nn Apna 
“ORD OUINN YSN OW Ti33? vn maga nxpni ORIN DIWA 1773 PINTI beThyN ON ATP 
31293 10 5"5 R53 15 p RD [sow p=] sawn phann ...oa7 ond mip n»3 wem 
bp igy an phani ...nbu bma vnen mea n» ww» wm on bax apy b> ncisn 
("pr b» PAWA ie 7 ed) scan 

32 Cf. Likküfe, App. X, 90 (the last clause, put in parentheses, is supplemented 
here from Leiden MS Warner No. 22, 22a): mephn wwo wiw pwa TR PRIpM 
Bm wm) anya nada mean onde pawn Ris 32 033 Tun c"mN 3975 Mp 
(bee yo win. This is also the way Elijah Bashyachi understood Levi's passage 
when reporting its contents in Addereth Eliyyahü, Section Kiddish ha-Hodesh, Ch. 
XXXIV, 31c: nban nbmn oman vn "935 pasa Ren mbnpe nes $723 vb ^ pm mim 
pan wie casn usnm Dn n3 yawns 72 ume neynmn ob by mum. 

It is interesting to note that Bashyachi did not conceive Levi's report as a mere 
statement of fact but as pointing to an actual feud between the Palestino-centric 
abib-seekers and the Diaspora-minded party. Cf. loc. cit.: mayo [191v onp =] ond e" 
ab ^37 Bonn Do3T1C nh ^82 O5» mayo anand 12 p3 v1 ony manb. Bashyachi proceeds then 
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Yefeth. Nevertheless, the available circumstantial evidence permits a 
fairly plausible reconstruction of the said Babylonian Karaite estrange- 
ment from the Palestinian orientation in calendar science. 

Of course, such a reconstruction forms, strictly speaking, a chapter in 
the history of Babylonian and Palestinian, rather than Byzantine, 
Karaism. Since, however, the task has never yet been undertaken, it 
cannot be shirked in the present connection. For it is against the back- 
ground of the Babylono-Palestinian relations within the Karaite camp, 
as mirrored in the abib problem, that the different pattern of attitude 
to Palestine, manifested by Byzantine Karaism, can be fully understood 
and appraised. 


THE BABYLONIAN "'ABIB" DEVIATION 


In the first place, the chronological sequence of the process should be 
considered. The striving for exemption from the duty of checking on the 
state of crops in Palestine before determining the New Year in the 
Diaspora could not have arisen among Babylonian Karaites at a very 
early date. The beginning of the trend must be placed only after the 
early decades of the ninth century have passed. For it was not before 
the latter half of the eighth, and the first decades of the ninth century 
that the abib principle was actually formulated (or revived) by ‘Anan 
and his successors in Babylonia and Persia, as a rallying cry of anti- 
Rabbanite dissent there. 

Now, true to *Anan's general Babylono-centricism, also his calendary 
doctrine was evidently formulated from the standpoint of a Diaspora 
Jew seeking the basis for full Jewish living outside Palestine. Indeed, 
Arab historians, who, in general, paraphrase Karaite literary and oral 
traditions, did preserve an information which was let to fall into oblivion 
by later Karaite literature itself. As I understand al-Birüni and Makrizi, 
‘Anan admitted also the finding of ripened barley in Babylonia as sufficient 
evidence for fixing the New Year.33 Nevertheless, the Diaspora-minded 


to summarize the debate on the basis of Levi's Book of Precepts (cf: an excerpt of that 
debate below, 321, note 52). Cf. also Gan ‘Eden, 14d, and the discussion of Babylonian 
“doubts” (mpv) there by Aaron ben Elijah, 17b f. 

33 Thus, both al-Birüni (ed. Sachau, 59) and Makrizi (in De Sacy, I, 92) state 
clearly that ‘Anan lilly SI Ji alga aU py; Jio Qe Ob osi UF 
(by ash-Shüm, of course, Palestine is meant). Mahler's recent objections, on the 
ground that “the Karaite writers—true, those of later generations—speak of Palestine 
alone," and that al-Birüni “erroneously added Irak [= Babylonia] of his own 
imagination," are, surely, wellin line with Mahler's conception of ‘Anan as a 
Palestino-centric nationalist, but have no documentary support. In fact, Mahler 
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heresiarch would not utterly forsake the geographic-Palestinian charac- 
teristic of abib as a calendar determinant; he made the collecting of 
preliminary climatic and agricultural data from Palestine a legal prere- 
quisite for the ultimate fixing of intercalation in Babylonia on the 
basis of native Babylonian crops.34 This equivocal attitude surely paved 
the way for those radical ninth- and tenth-century Karaite Babylono- 
centricists who, while preserving abib as such, would take “‘a certain place 
in Baghdàd" as an acceptable basis for their preliminary observations 
as well; for "they assert [says Kirkisáni] that it was tested and was 
found to be the same as Palestine."35 But, whatever the later reper- 
cussions, such complete independence from Palestine was hardly envi- 
saged by the eighth- and early ninth-century Founding Fathers of 
Karaism in Babylonia. 

Moreover, the corresponding situation within Babylonia’s Rabbanite 
camp also could not fail to affect the calendary concepts and practice 
of the early Babylonian sectaries. The initial diasporic Karaite concession 
of a Palestinian preference in matters of calendation, notwithstanding 
*Anan's inherent Galutho-centricism, must surely have gained strength 
from the parallel stand taken by contemporaneous Babylonian Rabbinism 
on the question of Rabbinism's own (precalculated) calendar in the 
Diaspora. As late as the mid-ninth century the Rabbanites of Babylonia 
did not insist on sovereignty in the field of calendation. Even while the 
forceful Babylono-centric campaign of Pirkoi ben Baboi and his disciples 
for suppression of Palestinian-sponsored practices was in full swing,36 
no infringement was attempted on the traditional prerogatives of Palestine 
in shaping Jewish calendar policy. Indeed, no more than eighty-five 
years prior to the famous Saadyah-Ben Meir controversy, a Babylonian 


himself is aware that only Karaites “of later generations” subscribed to Palestinian 
exclusivism. Cf. Mahler's Hak-Kara' imi, 153, note 99. 

34 Such information had to be gathered well beforehand, so that the necessary 
decision be made in Babylonia on time. This is, probably, why 'Anan (according to the 
Arab historians as well as to the Babylonian Karaite Kirkisani) placed the preliminary 
Palestinian inquiry in the closing week of Shebáf (i.e., the eleventh Karaite month) 
rather than in the customary twelfth month of Addr. In that manner, when, say, a 
negative response would arrive in Babylonia from Palestine some weeks later, the 
subsequent month would be proclaimed a Second Shebáf. The month thereafter (Adar) 
could, then, be confidently looked upon in all regions of Jewish Dispersion as the 
last month of the year, ushering at its close a new Karaite calendar-year commencing 
with Nisan. Cf., in addition to al-Birüni and Makrizi, Kitab al-Anwàr of Kirkisani, 
I, 53 (Eng. tr., HUCA, VII [1930], 384); IV, 843. See also Harkavy, Studien und 
Mittheilungen, VIII, 124; Fürst, Geschichte des Karderthums, I, 47. 

35 Cf. Kirüb al-Anwar, I, 61 (HUCA, VII [1930], 393); IV, 838. 

36 See my brief comments above, 12 f., 21, 33 (note 15). 
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exilarch—a contemporary of the Karaite Benjamin an-Nahaáwendi—did 
not hesitate to admit that in all calendar problems 

we—l[i.e., the Rabbanite authorities in Babylonia]—always rely on them [on the Pales- 
tinian Baberim or benë habürah, i.e., accredited scholars], so that Jewry should not 
split into several sections. Hence, I, and the heads of the [Babylonian] Academies, 
and the [Babylonian] scholars and all Jewry rely on [instructions concerning] inter- 
calation that are sent out on behalf of the [Palestinian] Aaberim.37 

In brief: Whether calendation be precalculated by Rabbinic author- 
ities of the Holy Land, or based, as in the case of the Karaites, on 
annual observation in Palestine of agricultural phenomena, the respective 
efforts of both Rabbanites-and Karaites of Babylonia to free themselves 
from the bonds of such Palestinian-determined calendar systems did 
not antedate the fourth or the fifth decade of the ninth century. They 
may, in fact, have started a decade or so later. 

So much for the approximate ferminus a quo of the situation described 
by Levi ben Yefeth. Conversely, the culmination of the above trend 
within the Karaite camp must have taken place long before Levi's 
writing his Book of Precepts in 1006-7 C.E. For, however prejudiced, 
the passages adduced above from the code of Levi ben Yefeth leave no 
doubt as to the fact that the Babylonian Karaite deviations in the field 
of calendation were already of extended existence. Even those sections 
of the code which still cling to the literary form of a debate between 
Babylonian and Palestinian Karaism cannot obviate the impression that 
here is merely a post factum dissection of the problem, devoid of any 
practical application;398 as far as actual practice goes, it appeared the 
break had been final long since. 

Obviously, then, loca] Karaite self-assertion in Babylonia versus the 
Palestinian-dominated abib method of intercalation reached its peak 
a considerable time prior to 1006-7. When Levi and his colleagues 
grudgingly conceded the rift, they simply lent Palestinian Karaism's 
belated recognition to a fact which for the Karaites of Babylonia had 
been an ever more widely known and accepted reality for some two or 
three generations. The conclusion, insofar as chronology is concerned, 
thus seems inevitable: Babylonian Karaism began deviating from the 
Palestinian abib system and espousing Rabbinical computation of the 


37 Cf. the letter written in 835 C.E., as published by Mann, Jews in Egypt and 
Palestine, YI, 41 f., esp. 42, lines 14-17: mman mma dee aimb wb pano Typo» B5» 
pan mpd «nv Dy by qpanox Dee dar pii] angen ven xw. Cf. also 
Mann's comments there, I, 52 f., and, most recently, Baron, Social and Religious His- 
tory of the Jews, V, 31. Sec also below, 350, note 137. 


38 A sample of such debate is contained in the quotation given below, 321, note 52. 
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New Year some time in the middle and the second half of the ninth century 
and made it a well-established practice during the early decades of the 
following century. 


AGAINST PALESTINIAN SUPREMACY 


Now, the time bracket in which we have witnessed the tendency of 
Babylonian Karaism to free itself from a practice embodying (in a 
Karaite way, of course) the traditional supremacy of Palestine over 
Babylonia in matters of calendation, cannot be accidental. The fact 
that this tendency falls exactly within the period beginning with the 
mid-ninth and climaxing in the early tenth century demands an expla- 
nation. It cannot be justified by merely pointing to the steady and 
undisputed decline of Karaism in the eastern regions. The Karaites 
of the East, however weak, successfully resisted over many ages to come 
the encroachments of Rabbinism in matters they deemed essential. 
They even persistently repudiated, we recall, such Rabbanite-tinged 
innovations and reforms—.g., lighting Sabbath candles—as were found 
acceptable to their stronger coreligionists in fifteenth-century Byzantium 
and Turkey. 


Nor, for that matter, can the undeniable difficulties resulting from 
geographical distances alone take the blame for the calendar deviation 
of Babylonia's Karaites. The same difficulties, after all, existed also 
generations earlier, when the Palestino-centric principle was proclaimed 
or restored in the first place, i.e., in the time of ‘Anan and his immediate 
successors in Babylonia and Persia. The cry of distance would, of course, 
be raised by Babylonian Karaite spokesmen and reiterated time and 
again whenever reasons were advanced against the continuation of the 
abib system in the Diaspora. Indeed, an echo of that argument rever- 
berates as late as the beginning of the éleventh century in the Book of 
Precepts of Levi ben Yefeth. But the argument was vigorously combatted 
by exponents of Palestino-centricism; the latter were quick to show 
that it was a secondary issue only, which had to be viewed against the 
broader background of the Palestine-Diaspora relationship.39 


It seems, then, that the key to the understanding of the particular 
development in the relations between Babylonian Karaism and Palestine, 
as it was reported by Levi ben Yefeth, does not lie in this or that argument 


39 Cf. the excerpt from the Leiden MS of Levi’s Book of Precepts, as quoted below, 
321, note 52. For ‘Anan’s solution of the difficulty accruing from the distance of Baby- 
lonia from Palestine, see my interpretation abóve, 306, note 34. 
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advanced by the parties. Rather, it may perhaps be sought in the 
very chronology of that development. For, significantly enough, the 
span of time in which we have placed the growth and maturation of the 
Babylonian Karaite estrangement from Palestinian-oriented calendation 
brings to mind two other important processes whose growth and climax 
also belong in the self-same chronological framework. 

One is the intensification of the intra-Rabbanite struggle between 
Palestine and Babylonia over hegemony in the Jewish world. This 
struggle, too, as we have seen, invaded the field of calendation not 
before the mid-ninth century. Similarly, it also culminated in the early 
20's of the tenth century. It was then, we remember, that the well-known 
calendar controversy came into the open, involving Saadyah Gaon, in 
defense of the Babylonian view, and Aaron ben Meir, championing the 
Palestinian cause. 

The other is an intra-Karaite process. It concerns the practical implica- 
tions of the Palestinian Karaite centralistic ideology as manifested in 
the movement for emigration and settlement in the Holy Land. This 
movement, too, belongs exactly to the period in which the depicted turn 
in Palestino-Babylonian relations within the Karaite camp was effected. 

Now, the Saadyah-Ben Meir dispute was already alluded to several 
times in the course of this study. Its details and broader communal 
significance have been abundantly discussed by scholars and need not 
be gone into again. On the other hand, the parallel growth of the sectarian 
center in Palestine merits more than a passing comment in this connection. 
Indeed, it was, we remember, during those seventy years covered by the 
present inquiry (from the middle of the ninth century on) that a strong, 
nationalistically minded Karaite community had arisen in Jerusalem 
under the spiritual guidance of Daniel al-Kümisi and his disciples. 
And it was Daniel al-Kimisi who, a century before Levi ben Yefeth, 
first accused “some [Babylonian] Karaites" of having forsaken the 
abib altogether. 49 


CONDEMNATION OF THE “EXILIC WAY OF LIFE" 


Itself composed of immigrants from Babylonia and the eastern provin- 
ces, the leadership of the new Jerusalem center opened a powerful 
campaign against those who chose to stay behind, deliberately identifying 
true Judaism (i.e., Karaism) with Palestine and condemning any and all 
form of diasporic life and worship. There were, of course, in the Diaspora 


40 See the text above, 220, note 29: wax nme OPRY opm »5»23 bx. 
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some numerically negligible exceptions, pietists who showed unusual 
immunity to the destructive effects of exilic living. In general, however 
[so ran the argument], diasporic worship was inherently doomed to 
degenerate into a “commandment of men which is learned by rote" 
(Isa. 29:13). This in the Karaite legal jargon was, we remember, another 
way of saying that worship in the Diaspora was bound to “‘turn Rabbinic.” 


Alt the generations of Dispersion [dóroth galüth] to this very day are called "children 
of harlotry" [such is Daniel's unqualified verdict on the basis of Hosea 2:6]. For they 
all are trained in evil, [being] disciples of the Teachers [ham-melammedim] who mislead 
Israel through the commandment of men which is learned by rote. 


Indeed [says Daniel], 


the people of Dispersion [anshé galüth] did add foolishness [to the misconduct of 
their Judaean ancestors] in that they learned from the [Rabbanite] sinners to sin and to 
despise just pronouncements and to insult the righteous. [Only here and there], just 
one out of the many may possibly learn from the pious the way of piety. [Alas], 
this is why our Exile has lasted so long!4! 


As against the hopelessness of the diasporic position, settlement in 
Palestine was capable of offering an all-out solution to the practical 
problems of correct religious observance, Daniel argued.42 In addition, 
it vouchsafed survival until the time when the Hour of Redemption 
would strike: Unlike the proud and mighty [of the Diaspora] who would 
not shrink even from identifying “Zion” with “Babylonia,” the humble 
handful of pre-messianic pioneers of the Abelé Siyyón group in Jerusalem 
will surely live to see the Divine Promise come true.*3 Indeed, they will 


41 Of the many passages which could be cited to this effect from the extant works 
of Daniel al-Kumisi, a few examples only can be given in this connection. They will 
be cited here from his newly edited Pithrón Sheném ‘Asar. 

Cf., for instance, 2 f. (ad Hos. 2:6): sb» wepinm ovn ty ads niban nisita 
mindo pw msaa dew? nk Dynan baban mbn sun snb 85555 mna. (Character- 
istically, al-Kümisi uses here the term “Teachers” which was the preferred title of 
Karaite scholars. Cf. above, 185, note 64, and my “‘The Correspondence of Tobias 
ben Moses,” 21. See also below, 313, and note 48.) 

Cf. further, Pithrón, 7 (ad Hos. 4:15): py aww yo Tabh nbw wow n153 ^ visi 
apmba 3*8 15 by aspom Ton TT 1555 ease TR ody pris ands pry aT ayn, And 
on p. 16 (ad Hos. 10:2): [mnha [oyw mst ambaa n3 mv nrayb sa nmayn pab pon. 
And, more specifically, on pp. 21 f. (ad Hos. 12:12): nban masan »» n^» n35 3 iio. OM 
.. Uim v7 Sy mao mun g3 5r) nmbab wes) cpi war ont onde ota puros 3331 
ab mha nnb or oun bv bygnb ^b REND ... -panspox iuc mbaa nmam 2. 

On the derogatory expression mnbn m vi m», see above, 284, note 94. See also 
Wieder, JJS, IV (1955), 24 f. 

42 See, for instance, above, 299, note 19, regarding the question of abib. 

45 Cf. al-Kümisi ad Zech. 2:11 (Pithrón, 63): wawy pre ps 933 by TR ovbnn Tox ^m 
533 WPA qs 107 55 RT J3 iy qr 5335 ip 55 TX miwn abaa mha. See further the 
Zephaniah Section, Pithron, 59 (ad Zeph. 3:12): nn n nva om bm siy py qanpa one 
baw? IND Yo v Nb o> m DPI pu 535 wo ys bns Dy., 
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enjoy the right of precedence in the order of Redemption. For those who 
settled in the Holy City prior to the general exodus "into the wilderness 
of the peoples" (Ez. 20:34-35) shall be saved first.44 

It will come as no surprise that in the standard list of transgressions, 
characterized thus by the Palestino-centricists as intrinsically connected 
with the pattern of exilic living, the deviation from the Palestinian- 
determined calendar repeatedly occupied a position of prominence. 
Significantly, however, Daniel al-K ümisi, active more than a century 
before Levi ben Yefeth, fails to specifically accuse the Babylonian 
Karaites, qua Karaites, of following the Rabbanite calendar, the way 
Levi does. Rather, in the calendar question also he remains faithful to 
his black-and-white diagram of Jewish living. He outlines two major 
ways of life: the “exilic,” which, even though it may include Karaites, 
is inevitably Rabbanite-inspired, and the "true" way, which is that of 
the Karaites of Palestine. Employing the deliberately vague term anshé 
galüth, People of Dispersion, al-Kümisi consciously lumps together all 
brands of diasporic Jewry, making the Karaites, half-Karaites, etc., 
line up along with the rank and file of the Rabbanite population. They 
all are taken to task for deciding that “it is better for us to follow the 
rabbanim [by which the official Rabbanite leadership is meant] and 
[to celebrate] the festivals as determined by calculation.” 
"Call his name Lo-ammi [—Not My People]" (Hos. 1:9)—this prophecy [decides 
al-Kümisi] refers to the period after the Israelite and Judaean exile unto this very day, 
all through the years of Galuth, for the People of Dispersion [anshé galith] have 
forsaken God's Torah and have gone astray after the commandment of men which is 
learned by rote and after false festivals. 
Paraphrasing finally the famous words of Malachi, the Palestino-centric 
leader raises the calendar difference to the rank of a symbol of the 
nation’s tragic split: 
“Have we not all one father?" (Mal. 2:10)—and he is Jacob. “Hath not one God 
created us?" (ibid)—and He is our Lord Jehovah. “Why do we deal treacherously 


every man against his brother?" (ibid.)—changing [the dates of] God's festivals and 
His commandments, so that there is a divergence between a man and his brother ?45 


In other words: Rather than view Jewish society the world over as 


44 Cf. Daniel's comment on Habbakuk 3:3, Pithrón, 54: yp wa sex ^2 ony RN nt 
nsp Daae) mm vam (79 ^3 nm) mx qp Dan ngap) [m]53 ,O% [n Ap] Bn aT 
mx AT FAR n& * vov [ho bea sn? pe nban DYO om sams Rb "ON dew 
(t 27 ^31). Further in the same chapter (ad Hab. 3:15), Pithrón, 56, Daniel repeats the 
idea again: pby m i Dhora anes Hye mU one vob ns? pwn no. 
This was, in fact, implied already earlier, when commenting on Joel 3:4, Pithron, 30: 
bio note by bio» nip naw oink 53 p 5p [DA nw 5s. 

45 Cf, Pithrón Sheném ‘Asar, esp. on the Book of Hosea. See, e.g., 1 (ad Hos. 1:9): 
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split on the question of calendation (and of other observances) according 
to an all-embracing religious allegiance, sectarian or orthodox as the 
case may be, al-Kimisi sees it breaking up into two camps along a 
central Historico-Geographical Divide—Palestine versus the Diaspora. 


This uniquely sharp and radicalist presentation by the al-K ümisi 
school of religious and ritual divergences as a basically regional issue 
was blended with an equally extremist and indiscriminate generalization 
along social lines. 


Woe to you, o Rich Men of Dispersion and the Wealthy of Israel in Babylonia, 
you who plant gardens and orchards [in the Diaspora] and establish summer-houses 
for yourselves ,.., and forget God's Torah and the Mourning of Jerusalem. Your 
money shall be an abomination at the End of Days and the retribution for [your] 
sins will descend upon you.*6 


For just as living in the Diaspora tends immanently toward Rabbanite- 
inspired ways and practices, so it is also immanently centered on business 
and commercial pursuit and makes the amassing of riches man's para- 
mount preoccupation. No wonder, then, that the “Rich of the Diaspora" 
assist the Evil [Rabbanite] Shepherds in ‘“‘deprecating the glory of the 
[Divine] Commandments and in permitting that which is forbidden.’’4? 


"CIN Uum ^2 pad mbi om 55 5m vn TD 700: SRI? mb3 "nib nias RIN 59 RD vno RIP 
apy lyin. minds mv msn cane wan ^" nmn nk niba (for the last word see 
Urbach’s correction there, note 13). And further, 3 (ad Hos. 2:7): mmm na53 WIRI 
ni3is3v0n3 no" ?3123 0^iR3* INN Nabb wd ow. 

See further, 8 (ad Hos. 5:8): »1yin ariy bu wep nm m ya 1300 85 mbi opm 
Tn "boom "o "73352 3112 by mep si 03 853 orias. Cf. again, ibid., 9 f. 
(ad Hos. 6:8): ‘a nain 13071 mns ^n neds bere mew ^3 wanba mm nva ^» ne 
vmsm 352355, And on p. 11 (ad Hos. 7:11-13): ...pa 53 b9 paves n353 ^ vam 
"msnm bn mbi3 mamme Pma às53»323 n^n DASR ^333 53355 Bm 
app »1"»1223 Hens asad. And again, 19 (ad Hos. 11:7): us dy von mesi net 
n»131323 nisa ASN mn p 851 aawa J arn ami o3. ...n153, And p. 20 (ad- 
Hos. 12:2): amy mia nimmpm nn» »3n ava pman [me] myn ao amba on. Simil- 
arly, Pithrón, in the section devoted to Haggai, 61 (ad Hag. 2:14): xb »» ona qn 
nnw»72132 x51 At naw no, And, finally, Pithrdn, 78, when commenting on Mal. 
2:10; q»5nnb PIRI vow 23 ye aprnbw 7 23803 TMR bw Rd pr azbab oink iN RYN 
pre par vw pa bn 5535. mgm ^n ote In. 

46 See Pithrón on the Book of Amos, 34 (ad Am. 3:15): usb vw %3 qui ... Ton om 
aym ...ppiona turam more maior 5333 bv» 0993353 35v» w^ 
aby mas nnpn manga m; mad asses uber dam [7 avin :b^73] nmn. The same idea 
is expressed earlier, in the Hosea Section, 14 (ad Hos. 8:14): mbua nsw iv^ naw» 
wy nar boo [mone man mds: moin 1279 Many Mar bi Baw D5553 Og? IWR ^n n 
(X ^o zm) 5» 5x bee? navn 5x pone [3152 pa 5$ mha awasi nnnv. 

47 Cf. Pithrón Sheném ‘Asar, 21 (ad Hos. 12:9): mra win niba >and 
3150522 1397) PPI shy AI 551 297 3251 pond sway mosb. 2155 15 316 RIT 1358 Brom 
bagn *3 pea 9°27 [an] nnno mey? why ^3 niba > WIN nne ON ..J473 IND WRN? NP ay 
(pv) T 3161 TOUR Ine ]3 5y1 ^ mxp moy RIN pas yw qns »» WT ges (a n*3p ^om). 

Further, ibid., 72 (ad Zech. 10:3): an mnnon ond »913 mn ^os mn ean by 
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Thus, Jewish worship in Dispersion, through the very nature of exilic 
living, turns into ‘‘worship of wood and stone, of silver and of gold.” 
Ruefully Daniel takes stock of the situation in the Jewry of his time, 
a situation resulting from the diasporic orientation of all segments of 
that Jewry. 

Alas, as for our present position in our Galuth—God has hidden His face from us; 
His name is desecrated among nations; we have neither a prophet nor a priest nor a 
true Teacher; the Temple of God is desolated and profaned by all kind of uncleanliness. 

[At that very time], all Jews are trailing after their merchandise, bent on piling up 

silver and gold by way of lies and robbery, of wickedness and deceit; [they partake of] 
wine and intoxicating drinks and of all [sorts of] abomination. Indeed, neither do 
sighs fill their hearts at the [protracted] Exile nor do they mourn for Zion or worry at 
God's wrath against us and against the whole earth, even as it is written (Isa. 53:6), 
“All we like sheep did go astray.” Thus we all resemble he who is unclean. . . , truly, 
we all are defiled.4? 
There is a solution, however [thinks al-K ümisi], one solution alone: 
Exodus from the Diaspora to the Holy Land, adoption of the pictistic 
practices anchored in Palestinian conditions, and complete disavowal 
of the diasporic way of life. 


DIASPORIC DICHOTOMY 


The revolutionary enthusiasm of al-Kimisi’s Palestino-centricism 
communicated itself, so it seems, to modern students of Karaism as well. 
The Palestinian orientation and the actual settlement of al-Kümisi and 
his colleagues in Jerusalem were accorded a warm reception by Karaitic 
researchers. This favorable attitude, let it be added, was no mere reflection 
of present-day predilections; it was definitely justified on objective 
grounds, too. 


Al-Kümisi personally, his ideology, and the general activity of his 
school truly are a most original and creative phenomenon in Karaite 
history; they are a fascinating subject-matter to study. Moreover, the 


SORT DN TPN ede nens 7033 bw «P yn sms nc 53 »35v 5. Urbach emended 
422 to read 5235, i.e., "burden of Commandments” (cf. note 21a ad loc.) Cf. also 
earlier, 16 (ad Hos. 10:1): pma mnam qn Swa map cus onm owy ans anba on 
nan onde x55 ^31 TNIV. 


48 Pithrón, 63 (ad Zech. 2:1-4): anm mos yam pr amaya mba Sew? nay on. And 
earlier, in the Hosea Section, 13 (ad Hos. 8:12): ya} pya mbia bene ory nay; 
or p. 23 (ad Hos. 13:2): wsm tenbk nays mba nwyn o3 qyv 05. 

For Daniel's gloomy summary of the Jewish position, cf. Pirhrón, 61 (ad Hag. 
2:17):nby qn3 R53 6021 Nb 315 pi Ps Soon ones ven. vi m venen OS PMD nm pv o2 ARY 
pei ann nos sagh nmm) own bg D^ 553 ARMY 533 Rauh ED ^71 phos nes Thon 
Agp 02 pant RD) qvx by oobannn wb» 03393 mids nis RY nasi 533 533 pi n pi 53 
DRDD 3523 ..3152 mno onn . 272 Mw) DIN JRL 055 [31n]53 poi 55 53 dy 7. 
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Palestino-centric doctrine, especiaily in the modified, mature formulation 
of the late tenth and the eleventh centuries (of which more later), had 
successfully stood the test of history and proved to be the turning-point 
in the life story of Karaism. As the subsequent developments have shown, 
the future of Karaism did lie in Palestine or, at least, in countries within 
the radius of Palestinian leadership and inspiration. It was Palestine, 
not Babylonia, which answered the call for a re-evaluation of the ‘Anan- 
ite way and for renewed sectarian creativity. Similarly, Palestine alone 
succeeded in effecting the consolidation of the movement and saved it 
from the suicidal process of disintegration into innumerable splinter 
groups, a process which, we remember, set in during the ninth century. 

In that general climate of praise and appreciation, little room was left 
for an analysis of the other side of the picture. For, while in histo- 
rical retrospect Palestino-centricism seems a most positive contribution 
io Karaism, it undoubtedly proved a painful experience to large segments 
of Karaite population contemporary with the incipient, uncompromising 
stages of that trend. Truly, it was a trend charged with strife and presaging 
struggle; a consuming fire it was rather than a radiating light. Practically 
all Karaites, it should be remembered, lived outside of Palestine then. 
Even more important, the socio-religious and communal boundaries 
between Rabbanites and Karaites in one and the same locality were 
still fluid and largely undefined. When the overall balance of the contem- 
poraneous Karaite public opinion in Babylonia is taken, the inescapably 
adverse impact of Palestino-centricism (in its extremist al-K ümisi version, 
that is) on wide circles of Karaite believers who would not, or could not, 
subscribe to its radicalist requirements, must by no means be lost sight of. 

The truth of the matter is that, as preached by al-K ümisi, the total and 
unreconciled repudiation of diasporic Judaism, including also Judaism of 
the Karaite brand, could not have passed wholly unresented, least of 
all in Babylonia. While appealing to some, especially to the pietistic 
élite, because of the new meaning it lent to the spiritual and communal 
objectives of Karaism in the Jewish world, it surely appeared to the 
majority a slogan fraught with danger. In fact, it was tantamount to a 
verdict of virtual abandonment of the Karaite Diaspora to its own fate. 

This dichotomy of attitude was not merely academic; it manifested 
itself in the practical field as well. Al-K ümisi's pessimistic prognosis of 
Karaite future in the Diaspora and his uncompromising, Palestinian- 
exclusivist assertion that model Karaite living was conceivable only in 
Jerusalem were a two-edged sword. On the one hand, they hastened the 
exodus from Babylonia and Persia of convinced idealists; reminiscing of 
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such exodus became, indeed, a popular trait of the Palestinian-inspired 
romantic presentations of Karaite history from the mid-tenth century 
on.49 Conversely, however, they could not fail to accelerate even more 
the existing gravitation of the contemporary majority of Babylonian 
Karaites—and of the still greater masses of the undecided—toward a 
Rabbanite-patterned, if not actually Rabbinical, optimistic way of life. 
Insofar as the broad segments of urban Jewish population in ninth- 
and early tenth-century Babylonia were concerned, Palestinian asceticism 
was a poor match for the high standard of living and the intellectual 
satiety which Karaites and Rabbanites alike enjoyed in the great central 
bases of the semi-capitalistic ‘Abbasid civilization. Even those Baby- 
lonians who were ready to concede on principle the hegemony of the 
Palestinian center, and looked up to the “Mourners of Zion" as the ideal 
of piety and righteous living, would not necessarily feel obligated to draw 
personal conclusions requiring their own emigration and the severance 
of all ties with the Diaspora. Modern analogies are all too obvious to be 
summoned here in evidence. 

Now, it goes without saying that al-K.ürnisi'S uncompromising views 
were hardly the primary cause for the gravitation of Babylonian Karaism 
toward a modicum of all-Babylonian uniformity. Rather, the harshness 
accompanying his exposition of Palestino-centricism was partly deter- 
mined by that process of gravitation as it unfolded with ever-growing 
intensity before al-K ümisi's own eyes prior to his emigration to Palestine. 
But once defined in such unequivocal terms, this radicalist doctrine 
helped foster a Babylonian Karaite sense of self-assertion by evoking 
unmistakable signs of a regional-minded philosophy in response to the 
Palestino-centric challenge. 


ALL-BABYLONIAN COMMUNITY OF CAUSE 


We are now in a position to sum up our inquiry into the background of 
the calendar rift between the Karaite faction of Babylonia and that of 
Palestine, as reported by Levi ben Yefeth. In the light of the foregoing 
discussion, one cannot help suspecting that the Babylonian Karaite 
discontinuance of the Palestino-centric system of abib had a much deeper 
meaning than that apparent from the legal text. Its characteristic. simul- 
taneity with Babylonian Rabbinism’s intensified involvement in a grave 


^9 Cf., e.g., the tenth-century Palestinian, and twelfth-century Palestinian-inspired 
Byzantine texts adduced above, 45 f., note 53. Cf. further, 54, and note 72, as well 
as earlier in the Introduction, 22. 
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attack on thecalendar of Palestine, as well as with the outburst of Palestin- 
ian Karaite exclusivism which questioned the justification of the sect’s 
very existence in Dispersion, is highly suggestive. It points to the pos- 
sibility that the reported break with Palestinian-oriented calendation was the 
Babylonian Karaites’ expression of the same sectional ambitions, interests 
and Babylono-centric tendencies which were at work among their Rab- 
banite counterparts in Babylonia, The inconsiderate, undiplomatic, 
ultimatum-like challenge of Palestine, both Karaite and Rabbanite, 
to diasporic self-determination made that expression even more poignant 
and turned the latent ties of local interests and attachment into strong 
bonds of regional solidarity. Without the Babylonian Karaites and 
Rabbanites admitting it in so many words, these bonds proved stronger 
than the allegiance to sectarian or normative Halakhah. 

This basic quality of a **Palestine-vs.-Diaspora" contest which we have 
attributed to the Babylono-Palestinian Karaite calendar divergency 
remains valid even though the Babylonian Karaite opposition to Pales- 
tinian exclusivism was not wholly unanimous at first. A somewhat 
similar phenomenon has been noted by tenth-century observers with 
regard to the contemporaneous intra-Rabbanite calendar feud as well. 
There, too, 
some people from among the residents of Palestine followed the Babylonians; like- 
wise, some of the residents of the Land of Shine'ar [= Babylonia] followed the Pales- 
tinians.5° 
Nevertheless, neither the above situation within the Rabbanite camp, 
nor the breaking up of the Babylonian Karaite opinion into two uneven 


50 Cf. Sahl ben Masliah, in Pinsker, LikkZfe, App. II, 36: «mon ww nm wb 
DmUhw D*ab3ns p*522n! bv baw TR "COR wy ATID Spb Do nhe Wwe myos] 
Yn away PARI D'i3 v5 O3) p^5335 "nM bn Sew? POR DWA DPR D") |... AN OY YTNCY 
beiw? pox "vix "nx. Characteristically, Sahl speaks here in general of “Palestinians” 
and “Babylonians.” He also uses the expression “Land of Shine'ar" for Rabbanite 
Babylonia much the same as Levi ben Yefeth does with regard to Karaite Babylonia. 
In the list of Palestinian Karaite literary mannerisms; Shine‘ar assumed an a priori 
pejorative connotation as the seat of the "two wicked women” [=the two geonic 
academies] mentioned by Zechariah (5:9-11). This prophecy was a favorite tune of 
Palestinian Karaite polemicists. Cf., e.g., Salman ben Yeriham, as quoted by Pinsker, 
Likküfe, App. II, 14; Sahl ben Masliah, in the above-quoted Epistle, Likküfe, App. 
III, 31, 43; Moses Dar't, in the excerpt published by- Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger 
Bibliothek, 116. 

Incidentally, it is quite clear from the above report of Sahl whither goes his sympathy 
in the intra-Rabbanite feud. While no love was lost between him and the Palestinian 
Rabbanites either, Sahl unreservedly accused Babylonia, and especially that béte noire 
Saadyah, for ‘enticing people so that they diverged on the [dates of] festivals” (perpet- 
rating thus a pun on pithómi [—Karaite nickname for Saadyah] and piftah [meaning 
*enticed']. 
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factions detracts from the general character of these feuds as mani- 
festations of the struggle between Babylonia and Palestine. 

Moreover, before long, Babylonian Karaite unanimity in calendation 
was actually achieved. With the eventual removal of the Babylonian 
pietists to Palestine, the road was open for an all-Babylonian calendar 
procedure. What in al-Kümisi's time was but the custom of the few, 
became a century later the practice of all. Reporting on this develop- 
ment in the early eleventh century, Levi ben Yefeth could not help 
admitting the truth that the break was final and general. After a futile 
attempt, we remember, to discover hair-splitting distinctions in the 
calendar practices of his Babylonian coreligionists, he finally made the 
sweeping observation that a// Karaites of Babylonia and of the adjacent 
eastern provinces unanimously rejected the Palestino-centric abib. 
Thus, the process which began some time in the middle of the ninth, 
and clearly gathered momentum in the early tenth century, became there- 
after an undisputable element in Karaite geography. Karaite Babylonia 
as a whole belonged now to the orbit of the precalculated Rabbinical 
calendar.5! 


BYZANTIUM AND BABYLONIA 


The Palestino-centric principle of Karaite calendation fared differently in 
Byzantium than it did in Babylonia. Unlike the Babylonian Karaites, the 
sectaries of the Empire unswervingly bowed to the guidance of the 


51 Tt goes without saying that such divergence in the method of calendation resulted 
sometimes in an actual discrepancy of dates, since the precalculated Rabbanite calendar, 
followed by the Karaites of Babylonia, did not necessarily correspond to the abib 
situation in Palestine which served in the tenth and eleventh centuries as the calendary 
criterion for the majority of the Karaites the world over (Palestine, Egypt, Syria, 
Byzantium, etc.). An example of such discrepancy has, indeed, been preserved in the 
Arabic preamble to an Egyptian Karaite kethubbah of the year 1032 c.p. The text was 
published by Assaf in his “Remnants from the Genizah" (Hebrew), Sefer Klausner, 229. 

The document, possibly our oldest testimony of an actual intra-Karaite divergence of 
dates, has been drawn up in the month “which to the majority of the Karaites was 
Ab, while some Karaites considered it to be Ei], Obviously, there was a delay in 
the ripening of barley in Palestine; hence, the Palestino-centric majority intercalated 
the year, "Some Karaites," however, evidently following the precalculated calendar, 
did not consider that year a leap-year. Consequently, their calendar was advanced by 
a whole month in relation to the calendar of the Karaite majority. 

There can be no doubt that by "some Karaites" the Babylono-Persian sectaries 
are meant. Hence, Assaf’s comments there (227, note 7) are hardly helpful. All his 
examples are taken from later centuries, when the Byzantine Karaites, too, could 
no longer adhere to the abib system. However, this was not the situation in 1032. 
Similarly, one must beware of simplifications, such as the statement that “from 
the day on which the Karaites seceded from the Rabbanite Synagogue and began to 
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Jerusalem center in all calendar matters. They adhered, on principle, 
to the abib method of intercalation; they sought, further, Palestinian 
advice and legal decision whenever uncontrollable external difficulties 
made such adherence impractical. 

Truly, Palestino-centric ideology was as valid on the banks of the Bos- 
porus as it was in the Hills of Judaea. Not only did the Byzantine Karaites 
keep in close touch with Palestine in all practical matters connected 
with the calendar, but they eagerly espoused the cause of Palestino- 
centricism in its theoretical formulation as well. Thus, on the one hand, 
Byzantine students, educated in Palestine, never doubted that the 
saintly behavior of their Palestinian masters was the uncontested model 
of proper Karaite living. On the other hand, it was not only the legally 
correct observance of precepts but the students’ very sojourn in Palestine, 
their personal connection with the Palestinian soil and their “mourning” 
the desolation of Zion that gave now a new dimension to the Karaite ideal. 
Considering, then, this personal attachment, it seems only natural that, 
when the time would come for these students to assume leadership of 
the Byzantine Karaite community, the customs and legal procedures 
(including those in the calendar field) which they had observed in 
Palestine would be called upon to serve as exclusive criteria for diasporic 
living as well. 

It goes without saying that the Byzantine students of the Jerusalem 
Karaite academy were hardly the sole factor responsible for this outstand- 
ing devotion of the Empire’s Karaism to the Palestino-centric concept. 
The students obviously proved an effective instrument in the propagation 
of that concept and in the diffusion of Palestinian literature. The greater 
the number of such students through many generations, the stronger 
must have become the grip of Palestino-centricism on the mind and 
practice of the Karaites in Byzantium. Nevertheless, rather than being 
the power propelling a Palestinian-oriented trend, the growing number 
of these students and the practice itself of sending them to Jerusalem 
were the result and manifestation of that trend. (We do not hear, for 
instance, of any Karaite students being sent from Babylonia to Jeru- 
salem and returning home to lead their communities in a pro-Palestinian 
spirit. It hardly can be argued that communication between Palestine and 


intercalate the years according to abib... there was no end to strife among them 
while it was only once that a feud in these matters broke out among the Rabbanites; 
it was the famous Saadyah-Ben Meir controversy” (227). Rather, one must take an 
integrated view of the matter as a simultaneous process in both the Rabbanite and 
the Karaite camps, along the lines suggested in the present chapter. 
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Byzantium was easier than communication between Palestine and Babylon- 
ia; in many respects and in certain periods the contrary rather was true.) 

It is obvious, then, that the difference between the attitude of Byzantine 
Karaism and the attitude of the Karaites of Babylonia to Palestine and to 
the Palestino-centric calendar cannot be attributed solely to successful 
indoctrination of Byzantine students in Jerusalem. It must have been the 
function of much broader and much more far-reaching factors. Two 
of these factors are of particular interest in this connection. 

The first is the respective dissimilarity of Babylonian and Byzantine 
Karaism in matters of background, origin, chronology, and position in 
history. Babylonia's long-standing tradition as a leading world-center 
of Jewry at large could not fail to encourage also the self-assertive 
tendencies of the local sectaries there. These tendencies were enhanced 
further by the history of sectarianism proper. Persia and Babylonia 
were the cradles of Karaism much as they were the cradles of Rabbinism. 
There the ideological and historical foundations of Karaism were laid; 
there the sect assumed its independent shape and offered the first formu- 
lation of its religious and scholastic creed. When, some time in the 
ninth century, the young dissident center of Palestine and the Palestino- 
centric ideology, whatever their subsequent success and importance, 
came into being, the Babylono-Persian Karaite community boasted 
already of a generations-long history of independent experience. 

The situation in Byzantium was entirely different. Byzantine Karaism 
appeared on the scene at a relatively late date; the Palestinian center 
had in the meantime consolidated into the most important (if not wholly 
uncontested) spiritual power in the Karaite world. Moreover, the 
builders of the Byzantine branch of the sect were, according to our 
reconstruction, immigrants from the Near East, from the provinces of 
Syria and (later) Egypt, i.e., from those very territories which were all 
through the ages within the orbit of Palestinian influence. These im- 
migrants had observed the Palestino-centric mode of calendation even 
before their removal to Byzantium; as will be noted later in this chapter, 
also those of their compatriots who preferred not to leave the old Islamic 
environment persevered (down to early modern times) in their adherence 
to the Palestinian calendar. The Palestino-centricism of Byzantine 
Karaites was, then, in a way, a natural continuation of the original 
attitude of their ancestors in the “old country." 

Nor, be it noted immediately, did this attitude run counter to the 
sentiments of general Byzantine Jewry. Unlike Babylonia, the Jewry 
of the Empire never cherished a tradition of leadership or aspired to a 
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first-rank position in the Jewish world. If there were any proud recol- 
lections of a more illustrious past left in the Byzantine communities, 
they surely harked back to the time when precisely Palestine was the 
leading member among the Jewries of the Roman Empire. Such recol- 
lections could not, then, assume a competitive anti-Palestinian character. 
Indeed, even if some Byzantino-centric sentiments were to communicate 
themselves to the local Rabbanite population, they hardly could be 
shared by the Karaite newcomers from the Muslim East; the latter 
obviously needed time in which to develop a sense of attachment 
to the new locale and to Byzantine continuity and tradition. When 
that sense was actually developed in the third and fourth generations of 
Byzantine-born Karaites to the extent that it, indeed, motivated signi- 
ficant changes in the sect’s life and thought on Byzantine soil, the Pa- 
lestinian center reached, due to powerful external causes, the end of 
its historical path. The Seljük Turks and the Crusaders caused the 
Jerusalem Karaite community to descend from the stage of history. 
A Palestino-Byzantine intra-Karaite feud could simply never ma- 
terialize. 


THE NEW PALESTINIAN SPIRIT 


The other reason for the Byzantino-Babylonian divergence of attitude 
toward Palestine—beside the aforecited intrinsic dissimilarities—was 
the crucial change which occurred about a century after al-Kümisi in the 
*Palestine-versus-Diaspora" philosophy of the Palestinian Karaite 
ideologists themselves. Unlike Babylonian Karaism which collided in 
the late ninth century with the exuberant, immature, fanatical and 
intolerant Palestinian exclusivism of the al-Kümisi brand, the Karaites 
of Byzantium encountered an entirely different schoo! of Palestino- 
centricism. 

Now, the general ripeness, maturity, realism, and high scholastic 
achievement of what we have labeled “The Later Golden Age of Pales- 
tinian Karaism" had already been noted at the beginning of Chapter V 
of the present study. Suffice it to stress here the new, realistic brand of 
Palestino-centricism which also developed during that Later Golden Age 
and which [so we learn from Levi ben Yefeth] was far removed from the 
original, uncompromising policies of Daniel al-Kümisi. Aware of the 
impracticability of a general Jewish exodus from the Diaspora, later 
Palestinian leadership repudiated in equal measure the position of the- 
Palestinian zealots and that of the Babylono-centric extremists. There was 
really no justification [so ran the argument] for presenting the problem 
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as a choice between physical transfer to the Holy Land or a total sur- 
render in the Diaspora of Palestinian-inspired injunctions (such as 
the abib). A middle course must be found, based on the preservation of 
Palestinian prerogatives and the simultaneous recognition of a coexistent 
diasporic Karaism. 

Adjustments to exilic conditions are inevitable, the Palestinians now 
admitted. While—to take the example of abib— the Karaites of Palestine, 
capable of following the growth of the new crop-on the spot, are in the 
position to fix the New Year accurately (‘al ha-’emeth), their coreligionists 
in the Diaspora must resign themselves to logical deduction (hakrabah 
or hagbarah). Such considerations, however, pertain solely to matters of 
form and to the degree of rigor expected outside Palestine. They must 
not affect the religio-legal premises on which the adopted practices are 
based. These premises—the later school remained adamant on that 
point no less than its radicalist predecessors led by al-Kiimisi—must not 
fail to be consistent with the Palestino-centric orientation; historical 
precedents, such as those found in the late biblical books reflecting 
diasporic conditions (the Assyrian and Babylonian Exiles), show that 


a Palestinian orientation is answering both the needs of men and the 
will of God.52 


52 Of the comprehensive, hitherto unpublished discussion in Levi’s Book of Precepts, 
19b ff., I have communicated a passage in PAAJR, XXIV (1955), 29, note 65a, on the 
basis of a microfilm copy of Leiden MS Warner No. 22 at my disposal. This passage, 
from fols. 20b-21a, is reproduced here in an expanded form: pw p=] win 
Xy Dn am nb rop a3 MSI Am nre) Daba po “wa [baa "x9p5-] ond (baw? 
PRD) i395 man PAN Ine win pawn vr ol) Adiga od aes ab Oban 333 5a c2 
vn m 537 $y ww nne Aap mys vy torn wb mp) “ws nnb maps mn aa 55 [pbo-] amp 
AM MIT NTT ye 9 fuv DYA baw? vn OW "m ar yn 322 eR 
a 5» oD ni 53 We PRA ISDN x15 ody 19 mea yann owns uam 59 men 59 wy? on 73 
"Dejo sen [DRI 573] à wupboi OR H? blipa] TAVIR NIM NYT IPI WR R NYT 


95 aR ^vi znbyr LIP ay MYRTI 533 31975 WR YOU TIN 73 155 ;mv3 dy enn WRI 
jn :nmow[n] baa nr pan? Wb 55 pim sat 0m [Pes]. y be nab 533 wow omby senna 5i 
RxD? "mo YT Wb 2 imm deve > mbar para anhy mean nisi ino mba ns» ^3 wee om 0 
J'e5k by nmn vip onpm nox 59 DIRA NYT nnxpn? yan? »3 pum nf an ch? posi DIRA 
miu man my by v» im wur RD DR "ien BY] ew? "ORI "XO vnm Nw n» Bnsph 
nnns v "vx. Cf. further the as yet unpublished fol. 20a: ‘nx iàpn o> vans [523 "pn =] nnm 
MRI OW ^53 ^c ;^i nm pm IN WR 523 pa yaw "Pubs s^ TY naw mbar wand 
pox wwe s ann by wy xb mopman. This exposition of Deut. 4:30 should be compared 
with the earliér Palestino-centric interpretation, reproduced above, 299, note 19. 

(As for the expression 1^15x in the text quoted first in the present note, Bashyachi 
[Addereth, Section Kiddtish ha-Hodesh, Chapter XXXVII, 35a] explains it: mea nu" 
max pdx. The latter term appears very frequently in the late Byzantine Hebrew 
literature. Cf. Bashyachi’s Introduction to his Addereth: muin «mb am muon qn 
msn PAN IMA FWA NNR mum WET RWW ANA INI Mn Poy uM Rdw nn vIn bwT 
"oK3 nk Inna KAT. See my “Elijah Bashyachi,” Tarbiz, XXV [1955-56], 56, note 42.) 
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This new concept of Palestino-centricism came too late to change the 
attitude of the Karaites of Babylonia. The damage could not be undone. 
As evident from Levi ben Yefeth’s disputations with the Babylonians 
along the new lines of Palestino-centric reasoning, there was no remedy for 
the two- or three-generation old complete rift between Karaite Palestine 
and Babylonia. But the new ideology proved an important contribution 
to the molding of healthy relations between the Jerusalem Karaite insti- 
tutions and other diasporic Karaite communities. Especially the rising 
genter on the Bosporus was constructively assisted in its development 
by this new spirit permeating the later Palestinian Karaite leadership. 
A guiding spirit it was, strengthening, on the one hand, the ties between 
the Empire's Karaites and the Land of Israel, and, on the other hand, 
recognizing compromise and adjustment where compromise and adjust- 
ment were imperative. 


SIGHTING THE "ABIB" 


A calendar system which was to serve and be put to work by an almost 
exclusively urban population, yet was based on regular yearly observa- 
tions of agricultural phenomena, had its inherent difficulties. Watching 
the barley grow and compiling progress reports on the ripening stages 
of the new crop tended to become increasingly complicated even in 
Palestine proper. Indeed, both the Karaites, who shouldered the burden 
as best they could, and their Rabbanite neighbors, who were curious 
onlookers in the annually recurring spectacle of Karaite perplexity, 
were acutely aware of the situation. 


Now [complainingly states Levi ben Yefeth], those who preceded us [followed 
the abib] on the basis of their own actual acquaintance with, and knowledge of the 
seeds, since they themselves cultivated and inherited the soil. Thus, they used to inform 
each other [of the state of crops], and [their procedure] would be unquestionably 
correct. [Nowadays, unfortunately], all these things have become difficult for us, 
since all the land is not ours and most of us are incapable of recognizing the seed . . . . 
Hence, whenever the inquirer wants to obtain the necessary information, he turns to 
those who till the soil and asks them, “What is your procedure [this year] with regard 
to harvesting your crop?".... And he proceeds to act according to the answer [and 
determines the New Year].5? 


The humorous situations, inevitably arising from the above difficulties, 


53 See Levi ben Yefeth in the above-quoted Leiden MS of his Book of Precepts, 
Warner No. 22, 30a-b: pons ne m iem one onian [up :b^3] snp ^v vest 
pawn 52 *3 pata 55 why nephi baw :nmby o0» im nnspo n'y" tm hn Bes 
BI PR mra 77:95 ^ne nr by v5 crm nzv 533 ..29 0 IPD RI cba 5 APR 
msn num by noz" oyw vwpne. The excerpt was first published in my “Some 
Aspects of Karaite-Rabbanite Relations in Byzantium on the Eve of the first Cru- 
sade," PAAJR, XXIV (1955), 30, note 66a. 
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would, of course, not get lost on the Rabbanites who made the most of 
the Karaite confusion. Practical jokers would teasingly inquire among 
their sectarian neighbors about the progress of the ripening of peas and 
beans. The Karaites, on their part, could not but pray and hope for the 
best and rely on the information supplied to them by farmers. It is 
simply pathetic to observe the humorless Levi ben Yefeth taking Rabban- 
ite teasing quite seriously and exclaiming in all earnestness that, by 
God, never were peas considered by the Karaites the right determinant 
of a leap-year! 


Now, we are not going to be deterred by those who allege that there are among 
us some who determine the abib by beans and peas. Why, such method is unknown 
to the Karaites! All that the men who spread such tales are after is to slander the 
Karaites, so that the rift may grow deeper. Therefore, they invent all sorts of would-be 
doctrines and ways, list certain similarities and point to the resulting difficulties, then 
they pin it on the Karaites and associate it with them so that the fools may hear it and 
run away from the |Karaite] religious practice.54 


On the other hand, however, some extremely pious (and ignorant) 
Rabbanites felt safer having it both ways. Accordingly, they would 
follow the Karaite abib method, while retaining at the same time the 
basic Rabbanite calendar computation. This is, at least [so we recall], 
what a Karaite missionary tells us with regard to Jews of Jerusalem 
and Ramlah in the tenth century.55 

Now, if the Palestinian Karaite center had its share of difficulties 
regarding the carrying out of on-the-spot observations of abib, how 
much more so the young Karaite community in far-off Byzantium. 
Sporadic ruptures in communication with Palestine, even prior to the 
Crusades, often caused delays in the flow of the necessary abib informa- 
tion from the Holy Land to the Byzantine settlements. Such occurrences 
perforce made the task of Rabbanite polemicists increasingly easier, 


54 Levi's words are usually quoted in paraphrase as reported by Aaron ben Elijah 
in Gan ‘Eden, 18b: pmb» wxmb 13 Epa aonb bns mian cmon yea 1b ^5 3b 
pa sme: xd mm at> oan 25 miei nn wien by DRI NOPD ^n np» v^» ^5 must AIT 
po ao bios "un piepn. Cf. further Bashyachi, Addereth Eliyyahii, Section Kiddüsh 
ha-Hodesh, Ch. XXXV, 33c: wy üepne nw pny why nman spy onec ni»»an 
Trou ar UU Rb 55 "bn [Do 132] 15 Wen mio oan wos yaw x5 nn ^31 5p D» wan 
b»o5 RIN na RSW TR IIRI 21 WAWD NON ARAN- 

The original statement from Levi ben Yefeth’s Book of Precepts (Leiden 
MS Warner No. 22, 23a) was first published in my “Some Aspects of Karaite- 
Rabbanite Relations in Byzantium," PAAJR, XXIV (1955), 31, note 67. It reads as 
follows: yra xb q77 5? ^2 Porn bv din bv ADDO om ona ^5 wana “eR Om "215 D RDI 
pnd 2») IIT mn Phi Spon 231 am^» na WPM? NOR ow nr vu xb pipa pa 
ATA qn 101 HYMN IPY T9 puopn SY om Por pamm nne JPNT. 

55 Cf, the latter part of the exhortation by Sahl ben Masliah, as quoted above, 253, 
note 2, and 271, note 55. 
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while the local Karaites themselves were filled with misgivings as to the 
correctness of their calendar. With all the goodwill and determination 
of local Karaite leadership to follow the lead of Palestine, the situation 
was perplexing indeed. Something had to be done about it—and fast. 
No wonder that an official query was addressed by the Byzantine 
Karaites to the sectarian authorities in the Holy City, asking them 
how to act in the case of doubt. 


THE CALENDAR QUERY 


The writers of the letter were Tobias ben Moses and his colleagues who, 
as we know, acted as the communal and religious leaders of Byzantine 
Karaism from the fifth decade of the eleventh century on.56 However, 
there is no certainty as to the identity of the Palestinian leader who 
answered the query. Pinsker’s suggestion that it was Yeshi‘ah ben 
Yehüdah, the last great representative of sectarian learning in the Holy 
City, has much to commend it but still needs corroboration. 57 

The story itself of the eleventh-century Byzantine-Palestinian exchange 
of letters on the subject is known to us only from the century-later 
communication of Yehüdah Hadassi. Neither the precise text of the 
Byzantine query nor the original version of the Palestinian reply have 
been preserved.58 True, as Pinsker informs us, the nineteenth-century 
Abraham Firkowicz claimed that among the Karaite manuscripts of 
the Gozlow library which perished in the course of the Crimean War 
was a “priceless epistle” appended to the exegetical composition of 
Tobias ben Moses. This epistle [Firkowicz argued] was “a reply to 
him [i.e., to Tobias] from Jerusalem, no doubt from his master R. 
Yeshii‘ah.”59 However, the acceptance at face value of such testimony, 
claiming the one-time existence of the document in Gozlow, depends 
entirely on the extent of credence one is ready to lend to the word of 

56 Cf. above, 53. 

57 See Likküfé, App. XI, 93 f. It is to be added, however, that the other conclusions 
drawn by Pinsker in this connection—namely, that Yeshü'ah was the teacher of 
Tobias during the latter's sojourn in Jerusalem, and that he answered the query of 
his pupil in the form of a book entitled Osar Nekmad—have all proved untenable. 
Cf. my “The Correspondence of Tobias ben Moses," and my Hebrew essay in Tarbiz, 
XXV (1955), 44 ff. See also above, 49 ff. (and notes). 

58 Eshkol hak-Kofer, 76a, Alphabet 187: mbprpa y”: 5325 can od bios bw ADD) 
spade niu ne DARAAN on "Tun b> omar nea rade nbus Ty Aus? wenba noa vupn DY 
=m [nan ^à me] ^n sen tes gap In ^3 baya onde MPR m. 
Hadassi undoubtedly drew his information from one of the late volumes of Tobias’ 


Osar Nehmad (probably that which dealt with Lev. 23). See on it in the next chapter, 
notes 48 and 210. 


59 Pinsker, Likküfe, App. XI, 94, note 1. 
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a Firkowicz. The fact is that another letter concerning Tobias ben 
Moses (and actually published by Firkowicz) has been pronounced 
spurious by modern authorities.5? 

In all events, the correspondence itself between Tobias ben Moses 
and the Jerusalem Karaite savants cannot be doubted. There is no 
vital necessity to connect such exchange with any special external or 
internal developments; the difficulty was always there. Nevertheless, 
chances are that the sending of the query was prompted by the particul- 
arly confused situation in the early 70's of the eleventh century, when 
conquering Seljük troops were harassing regular communication between 
Palestine and the Empire. Following the Seljük conquests of Manzikert 
and Jerusalem in 1071, pilgrim and other traffic between Byzantium and 
the Holy Land reached the low point. 

"It is remarkable [says Runciman, summarizing the effects of the 
Seljük victories on East-West communication] that there were still 
travelers, not only Muslims but also Christian pilgrims from the West. 
The pilgrim traffic had never entirely ceased, but the journey was now 
very difficult. Anatolia could now be traversed only if the voyager 
took an armed escort; and even so the way was full of danger, and wars 
and hostile authorities often held him up. Syria was little better. Every- 
where there were brigands on the roads; and at each small town the local 
lord tried to levy a tax on passers-by. The pilgrims that succeeded in 
overcoming all the difficulties returned to the West weary and impover- 
ished, with a dreadful tale to te]l."61 

True, there is some reason to believe that Jewish travelers preferred 
the maritime route from Byzantium to Egypt and proceeded thence to 
Palestine. But the last leg of that route was now no less precarious than 
the Anatolian highway. Here, too, traffic of merchants and pilgrims 
has reached its nadir. 

The reply of the Jerusalem sages was realistic. Mindful of the objective 
difficulties, the Palestinian leaders actually confirmed the path of inevit- 
able adjustment, the way it was already foreshadowed in the legislation 
of earlier Palestinian Karaite jurists (such as Levi ben Yefeth)62 and 


60 Cf. Firkowicz's Bene Reshef, 15 ff., and P. F. Frankl's reproduction and incisive 
critique of the text in "Karaische Studien," MGWJ, XXV (1876), 56 ff. This letter 
purported to demonstrate the alleged existence in Constantinople of an early eleventh- 
century Tobias ben Moses, called Aab-Baki, as distinguished from a late eleventh- 
century Tobias ben Moses, called ham-Ma'tik. See also next chapter, notes 172, 212. 

61 S. Runciman, History of the Crusades, I, 78 f. 

62 See the explicit mention of Levi (nbn vo 13 po), below, 326, note 64. This 
accords with the excerpt from Levi's Book of Precepts reproduced above, 321, note 52. 
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the way it was followed in all other matters by the sect’s local leadership 
in Byzantium.6? The advice, then, was to follow in the meantime the 
Rabbanite way of calendation, pending a report from Palestine, and 
to afterwards also celebrate the date proclaimed by the Karaite author- 
ities in the Holy Land (to the extent of its practicability, of course):64 


Every person who is in doubt in the Diaspora as to the witnessing of the New Moon 
and the abib as well as concerning all other commandments should follow both [ways]. 
This pertains to prayer and to observing [the correct rules of the festivals] so that 
[the feasts] would not be desecrated.95 


“ABIB” MESSAGES FROM JERUSALEM 


However, in the event of timely arrival of letters from Jerusalem with 
the necessary information on the state of abib in Palestine, the matter 
would be entirely different. Byzantine Karaite leadership would then 
unequivocally follow the instructions issued by the Palestinian mentors. 


Thus, in the case of an unusually early ripening of barley in Palestine, 
the twelfth month of the Karaite calendar-year, Addr, would yield to 
Nisan, the first month of a new year. Indeed, an actual occurrence is 
cited when the Purim Festival, due to fall, as a rule, in the middle 
of Addr, was shelved altogether to make way for Passover, which falls 
in the middle of the succeeding month of Nisan.66 


63 Cf. the analysis of that policy in Chapter V, above. 

64 Cf. Hadassi, Eshkol hak-Kofer, 76a, Alphabet 187: ws :n*uo onr nom nk 
abana wa wien? nup mnn 5553) sun m» avis mbas poonn 55 :nbbon n3 mba 
nbbn5 *53 mingar Hadassi adds: nn*u03 tjs :nb:5» i » n 52 7355 70 ms23 pin p 1 AN 
1102 PTM 5 "55 "P3013 Pw AR Send bran RIP z omn ASIRI bien dK àn3 a» 32 
ax» DÒR RT 05 TP min ON 275 613 015 NMRA SR b ^ui tme [à wT baje a8) nma mmm 
"pnbR sa upra 5x mee) 9373 19T N9303) ínnan pra ARA pas SOR T8 inbb3n5 pb nw. 

65 Starr's interpretation of the text to the effect that “the responsum advised in a 
conciliatory tone that in the event of doubt arising, they [i.e., the Karaites] were to 
follow the Rabbanite practice" (Jews in the Byz. Empire, 243), is inaccurate. The 
responsum suggests rather rigor by way of celebrating both dates—that of the Rabban- 
ites, arrived at by calculation, and that of the Karaites based on a report from Palestine 
—in order to avoid the slightest chance of desecrating a holiday. This, incidentally, 
was in full accord with the general slant toward rigor which characterizes Karaite 
legislation. Note the explicit inclusion in this rule of “all commandments,” not only 
those pertaining to calendation: nixon 55523* suem men m5 mhia psonn 55. So 
also Hadassi, in his comment on the text: 5 n3 n3 poa 71 m. This was, similarly, 
the basic concept of Levi ben Yefeth whom Hadassi mentions in this connection. 
Cf. Levi's Book of Precepts, Leiden MS Warner No. 22, 59b: 5y msn 5» ievnb r^p 3m 
Yan J 

66 That case is reported by Levi ben Yefeth in Leiden MS Warner No. 22, 21b f.: 
pin 15031 nop HDA qas mwa. The story is retold from Levi's Book of Precepts by 
Aaron ben Elijah, Gan ‘Eden, 21d. Aaron placed the event in the year 1006—7, which, 
we recall, is the only date explicitly mentioned in the code (see above, 303, note 29). 
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Reverse cases were even more frequent. Situations would arise in 
which the new grain in Palestine was reported not yet to have shown 
signs of ripeness in the month following Addr. A proclamation of a 
leap-year would follow. This meant the postponement of Passover to 
a date later by a whole month than the one marked on the Rabbanite ca- 
lendar. The Karaites would then have their (first) month of Nisan parallel 
the Rabbanite (second) month of Iyyar, the Karaite Jyydr correspond to 
the Rabbanite Siwan, and so on. A case of this kind is, in fact, reported 
for the year 1061-62. The discrepancy must have caused quite a stir, so 
much so that both differing dates were entered into a marriage contract 
issued in Fustat, Egypt.67 The possibility should not be excluded, as we 
shall see Jater, that the year in which the difference between the Karaite 
and Rabbanite calendars was marked in the Egyptian kethubbah was 
identical with the year in which a feud over a similar discrepancy (to be 
discussed presently) burst into the open in Byzantium.68 


It is not difficult to guess that the Rabbanites, sharing with the sectaries 
the same neighborhood in the Byzantine capital and elsewhere in the 
Empire,®9 would not conceal their annoyance with Karaite defiance 
of their holidays. Such defiance not only involved, as in the last-men- 
tioned case, the use of leavened bread (Hames) by the Karaites during 
the week of the Rabbanite Passover; it also was accompanied, in all 
instances Of a calendar discrepancy, by a regular pursuit of economic 
activities in the same quarter by members of one party, while the other 
party celebrated a holiday and refrained from work. A contest of 
strength would be inevitable. 

In the first place, surely, not all the instances of friction between the 
two factions in Byzantine Jewry, caused by late (or early) sighting of 
the abib, were put on record. Also, not all the documents that may 
have contained references to such facts had hitherto been recovered or 
edited. Yet, the fact that none of the Karaite texts from Byzantium, 
published so far, lists any specific case to this effect is perhaps significant. 


$7 Cf. the document published by Mann, Texts and Studies, II, 173 f. (App. IV). 
The kethubbah was signed on 1062, on the ninth day of what to the Karaites was the 
eleventh month of Shebdt. The Rabbanites, so we read, considered it to be the month of 
Adér: wasn n9 pa pbm nab SR vn i'm e3v DTA wn bY MAY maw con: BS 
D'33n paa piv sonh aay mawi wider man v5vi nbk xm ppm. Obviously, in the 
previous spring the Karaites sighted the abib one month after the beginning of 
the precalculated Rabbanite month of Nisan. 


68 See below, 334. 


© Cf, the discussion of the problem of Karaite-Rabbanite proximity of dwellings, 
above, 144 ff., 147. 
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To be sure, we do have occasional mentions of feuds stemming from 
differences in calendar. As we shall see, however, these differences 
resulted not from abib reports, which were decisive in determining the 
beginning of years, but from Karaite insistence on lunar observation 
in determining the beginning of months.79 It has to be noted also that 
all these texts belong to periods later than that which is covered by 
the present volume. 


Hence, rather than infer, for lack of Karaite data to this effect, the 
absence in Byzantium of calendar quarrels even when Palestinian abib 
reports conflicted with Rabbinic computation, one should better suspect 
that post-Crusade Karaism did not deem it important or advisable to 
preserve the records of such quarrels. This attitude, scemingly strange 
at first glance, was not at all accidental, as will be explained at a later 
stage of this study.?! Suffice it to stress here that collisions caused by 
abib reports did occur in Byzantium during the eleventh century. 

One grave incident of this kind is, indeed, related in a private letter 
of a Byzantine Rabbanite to his learned brother in Fustat.72 Moreover, 
the wording of the letter clearly indicates that the incident to be described 
was not the first "affair of the nonconformist Karaites, may they be 
accursed 73 


THE THESSALONICAN FEUD 


The exact location of the writer is unknown. Thessalonica was suggested 
by Mann, because of a reference to the presence of Jewish merchants 
from Russia. Russian traders, so it is attested by several documents, 
were wont to participate in the famous Thessalonican fair of St. Deme- 


70 See further in this chapter, 346 ff. 

71 Cf. below, 345. 

72 Mann, Texts and Studies, 1, 48 ff. A short excerpt of the letter was reproduced in 
Assaf-Mayer’s Sefer hay- Yishshib, IE, 107b, No. 22. For an abridged English version 
see Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 182 ff., No. 125. 

Incidentally, here is an additional illustration of the maintenance of ties with the 
*old country" by eleventh-century Jews who moved from the Islamic regions into 
Byzantium. Cf. above, 110 f., 117, note 107a, 198 f., note 107. 

73 Mann, Texts and Studies, Y, 49 : ono ii ,po»bnnn ipn poy by. In an effort to place 
the text in the fifteenth century, S. Krauss (“Zu Dr. Manns historischen Texten," 
HUCA, X [1935], 291) suggested that the expression ham-mahalifim “scheint die 
Bedeutung von *Geldwechsler' zu haben; solche waren unter den Kardern in Konstan- 
tinopel (es handelt sich um die türkische Zeit!) genug vorhanden, and gleich darauf 
wird in der Tat von gewissen Denaren gesprochen, nur scheint es mir die betreffenden 
Worte an eine unrichtige Stelle geraten sind." 

Mann's “Rejoinder” (HUCA, X, 305 f.) has amply disposed of Krauss’ criticism. 
As for the expression mahalifim, there is no reason, in the literary context of the time, 
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trius.74 On the other hand, Starr's suggestion of Constantinople?5 was 
based on the fairly plausible reasoning that only a large and well-organized 
community, such as that of the Karaites in the capital, would risk a 
showdown involving governmental intervention. Important details seem, 
however, to point to Thessalonica rather as the probable scene of the 
event discussed here. 


As you know, my dear brother [writes the Rabbanite correspondent in Byzantium], 
the Karaites assaulted us again last year and desecrated the festivals of the Lord. They 
celebrated the New Year in the eighth month, for they had received letters from Palestine 
to the effect that no ripe barley [abib] was sighted in Nisan. Consequently, their Passover 
was celebrated in Iyyár. And at that time they thus committed evil things and God 
brought upon them confusion. Now, a violent enmity has developed between us and 
great quarrels have taken place.76 


The letter goes on to report that the Karaites have filed charges with 
the government against their Rabbanite neighbors. As a result of that, 
a heavy tax of close to a thousand dinars (hyperpera) was imposed 
by the Byzantine authorities on the Rabbanite faction in the city.77 


to interpret it other than “dissenters.” It was a household word among polemicists 
on both sides of the fence. Indeed, in the very epistle under discussion we read: qn 
meyn 53 bm. Moreover, the term was used not necessarily in a derogatory sense. 
Thus, Tobias ben Moses, the Karaite, uses the word mahalifim with regard to his own 
coreligionists when stressing their dissent from a Rabbanite opinion. Cf. nis Osar 
Nehmad, Bodl. MS No. 290, 102b: mi» snan yo om ond prmbnas nspm brain ^5 m 
— "pi b^ oap, So also in Tobias’ statement quoted above, 259, note 25: »e*bmn *5 
PRIP PA ONT mim 3335. 

On mahalifim in the meaning of **Christians," see the texts adduced above, 180, 
notes 41-42. 

74 Mann, Texts and Studies, 1,45, 50, and note 8a. Krauss’ fanciful suggestion that 
novi mpnn is a hebraized form of the place-name "Rustchuk" cannot be taken se- 
riously. For the St. Demetrius fair in Thessalonica, see above, 148, note 242. 

75 Jews in the Byz. Empire, 184 and 243. 

76 Mann, Texts and Studies, 1, 49 f.: wby wana mw s opan om qo orvoom bR 
(Dap ^3 paya wins mwa Uk Ww Cozrmpnn ota AN bom nay mwa (sic!) aypa 
bin Daam Sbp5pnms porn 9993 RS NODT ANI 10523 War ART RD 99 [bic] Po Pu BINA 
miya mp*nn vni aura nbra ape muy nbn. The misspelled oyspn may very well be a 
scribal error or a pun on exp. Cf. Mann's note ad loc. The expression »»nva wma 
brings to mind I Kings 12:32-3, where Jeroboam's deviation from the regular ca- 
lendar is deplored. 

A Genizah sample of an Arabic letter, concerning the state of new crop in different 
regions of Palestine, was published by Assaf in Sefer hay-Yishshüb, II, 45a, No. 9 
(along with a Hebrew translation). The letter, sent to the Karaite leadership in Fustat 
by an official of the Karaite Patriarchate in Jerusalem, was now edited and translated 
in full by J. Eliash, “New Information on Eleventh-century Palestine" (Hebrew), 
Sefunot (Ben-Zvi Institute), II (1958), 18 ff. ($4). 

No comparable text of such Palestinian message to the Byzantine Karaite community 
has so far been found and published. 

77 Mann, Texts and Studies, 1, 50: (nsjasri ron ayp bapa way mni) bium AR wT 
q». The emendations attempted on the closing word of this phrase did not 
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This information is highly revealing. For it is a fact that a tax of one 
thousand hyperpera was actually collected annually from Thessalonican 
Jewry. The tax was insisted upon even by the fifteenth-century Venetian 
rulers as an impost of long standing; despite the numerical and economic 
decline of the local Jewish population, the Venetians refused to reduce 
its accustomed (solitum) high rate.78 Considering the non-uniform 
imperial policy governing Jewish taxation, one should perhaps view the 
yearly levy of one thousand hyperpera, imposed on the community of 
Thessalonica, as going back to the eleventh-century incident described 
in our Genizah epistle.79 


Chances are, indeed, that an echo of these events reaches us through 
the Rabbanite homilist, Tobias ben Eliezer, who, we remember, resided 
in Thessalonica in the closing years of the eleventh century.59 Tobias, 
as we shall see, could hardly have witnessed the incident with his own 
eyes; yet, he must have heard Thessalonican Jews complain about the 
troublesome taxes incutred by the incident. Commenting on the Canticles, 
he has found the occasion fit for the following remark: 


prove fully satisfactory, as Starr correctly observed in his note, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 
184. 

Thus, Mann's suggestion, Texts and Studies, I, 50, note 6—» px, i.e., deer vgi— 
won the concurrence of Krauss, HUCA, X (1935), 291, although Mann would surely 
not agree with Krauss' reasoning. The latter, consistent with his late dating of the 
document, was impressed by the Greek term for coinage which “versetzt uns in die erste 
türkische Zeit (um 1450), da noch die alten griechischem Münznamen im Schwange 
waren." However, precisely Krauss' argument makes us mindful of the fact that it 
was not before the thirteenth century that the hyperperon replaced the nomisma. 
Cf. Andréadés, "De la monnaie... dans l'Empire byzantin,” Byzantion, I (1924), 
75 ff.,esp. 75 and 78. How could, then, such coin be mentioned in the eleventh century? 

On the other hand, the graphically more plausible solution offered by F. Perles in 
his review of Mann's book, Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, XXXVI (1933), 537 f., 
esp. the end-remark on 538— "statt des ratselhaften 4»34ox a zu lesen ist 399R, 
d.i. dxagyvgloc], 'silberhaltig'"—is incompatible with the general connotation of 
dinars as gold coins. (Incidentallv, the hyperpera were, much like their forerunners, 
the nomismata, a gold currency; cf. Andréadés, op. cit.) 

78 Cf. Starr, Romania, 78, 113, 114. 

79 The term ‘onesh, as used in medieval Hebrew texts, means both "penalty" and 
"regular tax." It appears in another late eleventh-century Genizah epistle from Thes- 
salonica, in connection with the messianic commotion in the city in 1096 (cf. Mann, 
Hatteküfah, XXII [1925], 257; see above, 148, note 244). The term was found also by 
the Byzantine Karaite, Jacob ben Reuben, in an eleventh-century Byzantine Hebrew 
translation of a Karaite commentary on Isaiah, and was reproduced by him in the as 
yet unpublished Isaiah Section of his Sefer ha-'Osher, Leiden MS Warner No. 8, 
140a: wrai on nr (3 "b ^v») abso bw. See also Mann, Texts and Studies, I, 4, end of 
note 1. 

On Jewish taxation in Byzantium see the special paragraph in Chapter IV, above, 182 ff. 

80 Cf. above, 148, note 244. 
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“My mother’s children were angry with me” (Cant. 1:6)—these are the sinners in 
Israel who bring evil upon Israel through heresy and cause Israel to give money to the 
Gentiles. For, as long as the Israelites refrain from heresy, the Gentile nations would 
not take away their money.®! 


This anti-sectarian allusion, to be sure, underlying the Byzantine 
Rabbanite interpretation of Cant. 1:6, did not remain unanswered. 
Contemporary Karaite scholars in the Empire promptly reciprocated 
by turning the edge of the same verse against the “Shepherds of the 
Exile,” i.e., the leaders of the normative majority.82 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE INCIDENT 


If my suggestion concerning the allusion embodied in Tobias ben 
Eliezer's comment on Cant. 1:6 is correct, we shall perhaps be in a 


81 In quoting the present passage I followed Jellinek, in his Appendix to Commentar 
zu Kohelet und dem Hohen Liede, 68; Greenup's edition of Lekak Téb on the Canticles 
seems to me, at least in this instance, faulty. The correct version reads: »3 3m mH 933 
pria buo bop ab pos yb 35 pann mann pp Sew? AR Pyth ane Pio» oy DR 
mx man (m 179731) ^n nk ma» &5 vk nnn ^7 bin pop übum mos 7? R monan 15 
(n3 aw) pone. Compare Greenup, 23: nx myn pay iem oye C!) bk o3 mm ook 3 
phon monk man (Ops pains bee por bsp oad quon yd db pann (D mien yp bae 
PINAR mk mast ^» ni mag RY ow nnn ^g bn. 1»5o1. 

Apart from evident orthographical errors in the text quoted Iast, there is also a 
difference of content between the two versions. While, in the first, minüth means intra- 
Jewish heresy, in the other it denotes outright apostasy. Following this distinction, 
the first text implies that, as long as the Jews keep their unity and refrain from sectarian 
dissensions, the Gentile governments will not take away their money (in taxes, etc.). 
Minüth may also denote here Gentile courts to which the “sinners in Israel" have 
brought their suit against the Rabbanite Jewish community. 

The other version, however, intends to convey that as long as the Jews refrain from 
apostasy (to Christianity) the Gentile nations will continue to take away their money. 
The author deals, then, with the general position of the Jew among Gentiles and has 
no specific incident in mind. Tt is difficult to see, therefore, in what way precisely 
the “sinners in Israel" (Sx10> »pow), against whom, after all, the verse was invoked, 
have been responsible for this general status of Jewry. 

Of course, it would prove almost impossible to demonstrate the originality of a 
passage in a work so eclectic as Lekah Tob of Tobias ben Eliezer. I am satisfied, however, 
that the comment in question appears in none of the Midrashim on Canticles that 
served as Tobias' standard sources. In fact, Jellinek pointed out in his Introduction 
(Commentar zu Kohelet und dem Hohen Liede, xi) that he had chosen, out of the whole 
commentary, only ‘‘die einfachsten, von dem Anstrich der Hagada freien, Erláuterun- 
gen." Hence, he, too, when including our text in his selection of excerpts, must have 
been convinced of the originality of Tobias’ interpretation. 

In brief: Even allowing for certain elements of earlier homilies, the special twist in 
our passage belongs to the pen of Tobias ben Eliezer. By deviating from the elaborate 
and generally reiterated pattern of homily for the verse in question, the author obviously 
intended to convey an allusion to contemporary events that stood out vividly in the 
minds of his listening and reading audience. 

82 Cf, Jacob ben Reuben's Sefer ha-'Osher on Canticles, 11c-d: (n ^ wong) ak mne 
,3WDR ,033 12 0927] awom abo on .(1,07) WR 933 p0 by 5k v5 331 99 nmm 
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position to date the calendar feud described in the Genizah epistle 
cited above. Or, at least, we shall be able to narrow down considerably 
the chronological bracket in which the reported event could safely be 
placed. While paleography would assign the said document to the 
eleventh century,93 the exact date of its writing remains unknown 


niban 99991 ^w^2113 [n3 v^nv os—urnpin bar, Also ibid., on Cant. 1:7: mbv] 
m*13*n Bn .. pra sy [bv] .ny533 Ine iow mirus wean "DS wean RDD mews [nns 
umb w^ ,ni3»9^n ^p uw 3; and on Cant. 1:8: an apy ym pen capya [35 ons] 
n»1a^n Jn; and again, 12d, on Cant. 5:7: 993 9333 n»1»»35 pn amwa [aw] 
pido: ep PTT Me ROS 1357) ^»DR*33 n153 TOR En mimm "osi. 

Of course, these anti-Rabbanite missiles did not originate in Byzantium, They were 
standard slogans of Karaite. polemical literature, and Jacob ben Reuben excerpted 
them from Hebrew translations of Arabic Karaite classics which were circulating in 
Byzantium. In fact, Mann reproduced an excerpt from an Arabic translation and 
commentary on Canticles which had undoubtedly served as the source of the Hebrew 
Byzantine compilations abridged, in turn, by Jacob ben Reuben. Cf. Texts and Studies, 
II, 89 f. (Mann failed to recognize the indebtedness of Sefer ha-‘Osher to the Arabic 
passage he edited; cf. above, 56, note 75). 

And yet, while not original as far as ideas and form are concerned, Jacob's selection 
is highly relevant to the present story. The fact that Jacob chose to select for his 
Byzantine readers, Karaite and Rabbanite alike, precisely those passages that struck 
back at Rabbanite leaders, is not accidental. Though using material of an earlier date 
and a different environment, the scene he had in mind was the Byzantine scene 
and the challenge he answered in his compilation was that of the Rabbanites of 
his own time and country. 

These polemical exchanges from the pages of biblical commentaries did not interrupt 
the process of mutual borrowing (in the academic field, too) that was going on all the 
time. Again, an interesting example of this process is afforded to us by a comparison 
of Lekah Tób on Canticles with Sefer ha-‘Osher on the same biblical book. Thus, 
Jellinek, Commentar zu Kohelet und dem Hohen Liede, 61, paid special attention to the 
interpretation of. Cant. 1:3 which Tobias reported in the name of his father (the 
same is included also in Lekah Tób on Exodus, 186 [93b]: 57r sm sux ,qno pon Jaw 
»2 TARI 125 "af poh nen px Sar wd aww pan qoe "ok RDW cob nd mo qo no qn ^b 
mon pw in pn. Jellinek remarks (op. cit., Introd., xii), that he found the same com- 
ment in a Karaite composition. He must have had in mind Sefer ha-‘Osher, ad loc., 
lic: pun qno v2 5221 p*inpn 533 pu 3 pm SAR xd 53 qno po pay pw. 

It is impossible, in the present state of Karaitic research, to decide who of the two 
exegetes was on the borrowing end. Since Tobias attributes the comment to his father, 
it must have been known in Byzantium some tire about the seventies of the eleventh 
century. That was also, incidentally, the time when the Karaite translation and compi- 
lation activity was in full swing. On the other hand, though the chronology of the 
Byzantine Karaite Jacob ben Reuben is still open to question, the latter was at any 
rate more than likely to have drawn his material from Karaite masters who preceded 
even Tobias’ father (see above, 196 ff.). 

Whatever the solution of the detail at hand, a careful comparative study of Lekak Tob 
and. of the contemporary Byzantine Karaite compilations by an expert in the field of 
biblical exegesis might yield some interesting insights, These would considerably 
enhance the task of the student of Byzantine Karaite history in the reconstruction 
of Rabbanite-Karaite relations in the Empire during and after the eleventh century. 


83 See on it Mann, Texts and Studies, I, 45, and HUCA, X (1935), 305. 
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because the leaf came down to us mutilated at the top.84 Consequently, 
Starr dated it cautiously “ca. 1000—1100.^85 

Now, it goes without saying that the epistle under review was written 
long after 1000 c.E., for the Karaite community appears to have been 
already quite strong numerically and well aware of its legal privileges. 
Similarly, it must be dated prior to the Crusaders’ capture of Jerusalem 
(1099) and, very likely, even before the Seljük successes of 1071. The 
channels of communication with Palestine were apparently still wide 
open so as to let instructions from an active Karaite community in the 
Holy Land reach the sectarian center in Byzantium, and arrive on time, 
too. 

Moreover, since there is not as much as a hint of any extraordinary 
events of a broader nature, it can safely be assumed that the Crusaders 
were not even anticipated yet in the imperial territories.86 In addition, 
the letter states explicitly that it describes a calendar feud which happened 
“last year."87 Consequently, the terminus ad quem must not transgress 
the limit of 1095. Indeed, considering the fact that prompt communication 
with Palestine after 1071 was rather unusual, the events of “last year" 
could not have occurred later than 1070 c.r. 


On the other hand, the terminus a quo also may not be pushed too far 
back. Tobias’ Lekah Tob on Canticles, this we know definitely, was com- 
posed in the time of the First Crusade.88 While it carried allusions to 
events and conditions preceding that period, such allusions would be 
meaningless at the end of the eleventh century if they were not based 
on facts which still lingered in the memory of the community. True, 
the general terms in which the cited homily is couched show that Tobias 
was hinting at matters which belonged to the not very recent past 


84 Mann, Texts and Studies, I, 48. — 

85 Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 182. 

86 Thus, for instance, the Karaite report of the calendar dispute in Constantinople in 
1097 over Rosh- Hodesh (to be discussed later in this chapter) makes clear reference to the 
Crusaders reaching the Empire on their way to the East. Cf. below, 347, note 127. 

87 This statement should, however, be qualified to the effect that not a whole year 
has necessarily elapsed since the beginning of the feud. Naturally, a Rabbanite cor- 
respondent, adhering to a calendar-year that commences with Tishri and writing his 
epistle some time after the Feast of Sukkoth (which falls on Tishri), would refer to the 
Passover that fell on the past Nisan as "last year." The actual difference in time was 
half a year or so. 

38 Cf. the passage from Lekah Tob on Canticles, cited above, 263, nots 34, 
the martyrdom of Jewish communities in the Rhineland at the haud of th: 
is extolled as the fulfillment of what was meant by Cant. 1:3, "T: 
maidens love thee.” Tobias cites these events as ones "that happens: 

Cf. also the other references to the Crusades quoted in the ahi... 
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and which he knew from hearsay only. Yet, if our assumption be true 
that Tobias’ homily had its roots in actual facts, these facts must have 
been known to all his listeners, even if only the older folk were capable 
of remembering them from personal experience. Thus, it seems to me, 
the beginning of the 60's of the eleventh century may be taken with a 
fair degree of probability as the terminus a quo for the Karaite-Rabbanite 
feud described in the undated Genizah document at hand. Considering 
the year 1070 as the other limit, one should place the incident some 
time in the seventh decade of the eleventh century. 

Possibly, this general time bracket can be narrowed down even more, 
to the very year in which the aforecited event had taken place in Thes- 
salonica. Earlier we have quoted a Karaite marriage contract drawn up 
in Fustat at the beginning of 1062 c.z.89 A one-month discrepancy, as we 
gather from the kethubbah, was noted then between the Rabbanite and 
the Karaite calendars: What to the Karaites was (at the beginning of 
1062) Shebát, the eleventh month of their calendar-year, was to the 
Rabbanites the twelfth month, Addr. Obviously, at the beginning of that 
calendar-year, i.e., in spring 1061, the Fustat Karaites celebrated the 
Passover a month later than the Rabbanites—much like in the case 
reported for Thessalonica—making their Nisan correspond to the 
Rabbanite [yydr. 

Now, there is no compelling reason to presuppose that both incidents, 
that of Fustat and that of Thessalonica, happened in the same year. 
Theoretically, a conflict between an abib report from Palestine and the 
Rabbanite-computed calendar could occur in any and all of the ten years 
(1060-1070) in which we have placed the Thessalonican quarrel. 
In practice, however, for reasons inherent in the Jewish calendar, such 
one-month discrepancy did not—in fact, could not—repeat itself 
very often. Hence, it is not unreasonable to suppose that the dates of 
the Thessalonica and Fustat calendar divergency are identical. The 
year in question was 1061. It was also some time close to the end of that 
year (and, at any rate, after the Festival of Booths) that the extant 
Genizah epistle was sent from Thessalonica to Fusfat. 


GOVERNMENTAL INTERVENTION 


Apart from the intrinsic interest that the above story of the calendar 
quarrel evokes as an example of Karaite-Rabbanite relations at their 
worst, there is an additional implication therein which sheds new light 


89 Cf. above, 327, note 67. 
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on the status of Karaism in the Empire.’ Significantly, the Rabbanite 
writer of the epistle had no comment on the nature of the charge which 
the Karaites had filed with the Byzantine authorities. He used, of course, 
the term hilshiná, imputing “denunciation,” but he did not imply that the 
accusations were of a slanderous character. Also, when a special meeting 
of the Rabbanite congregation was subsequently convoked for the 
purpose of reading some anti-Karaite messages (sent by the writer's 
brother from Egypt),?! only the religious deviations of the Karaites were 
again cited.92 Except for these clichés of anti-Karaite polemics, not a 
word was uttered against the Karaites' costly invocation of governmental 
aid. 

Now,in view of the financial and legal burden incurred onthat occasion, 
the Rabbanites' silence on the nature of the Karaite charge is puzzling 
indeed. Had there been any real slander involved, the writer would have 
undoubtedly seized the opportunity to expatiate in a private(!) letter on 
the evil doings of the “accursed Karaites.” It is apparent, then, that the 
Rabbanites felt all along that, their sectarian neighbors were within 
their legal rights in opposing the Rabbanite pressure and in complaining 
to the government about it. Of course, the realization of this fact would 
not prevent the Rabbanites from pursuing an action dictated by their 
religious conscience, the secular law of Gentile rulers notwithstanding. 

Thus, the above occurrence, unfortunately so meager in details, 
entitles us to infer that the Karaites in the Empire enjoyed a status of 
religious autonomy within the framework of the Jewish community. This 
autonomy was officially recognized by government and safeguarded by law. 
It granted the Karaites the rights and privileges of a self-containing 
religious unit with full jurisdiction over its own mode of life and ritual 
observances.?3 It insured freedom of worship without fear of being 
exposed, against the Karaites’ own will, to possible interference by the 
normative Rabbanite majority. 


Indeed, here perhaps the explanation can be found for the “partition” 


90 This point was first developed in my “Some Aspects of Karaite-Rabbanite 
Relations in Byzantium on the Eve of the First Crusade," PAAJR, XXIV (1955), 35 f. 

91 Mann, Texts and Studies, I, 50: .. pm wean nan > ARM mp*nnn ems Tana 
MYT epi bya 710322 IIR WRI IPA 55 113 Pp ws mw bw xm bw voran. 

92 Ibid.: 45231 nyn 5» wn msan 53 ne [owp] wena PR mom 37 AK OFA mnnvo 
JAN n»n bs WY bw vw. 

93 For an example of such authority, wielded by Tobias ben Moses the Karaite 
already before 1048, see the discussion above, 53, and the quotations in notes 70—71 
appended thereto. 
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(mehissah) which Benjamin of Tudela reported from the twelfth-century 
quarter of a Jewish guild in Péra.94 Scholars speculate on the meaning 
of Benjamin's description. Some of them are inclined to attribute to the 
Spanish Rabbanite traveler the use of a mere figure of speech to allude 
to the religious division between Karaism and Rabbinism.95 Others 
surmise that Benjamin saw an actual fence or wall dividing the dwellings 
of the five hundred Karaite families from the neighboring community of 
Rabbanites which was four or five times larger.9° In the context of the 
present interpretation of the Genizah epistle, the latter solution seems 
more plausible.97 Since, in spite of the recurrence of Rabbanite-Karaite 
feuds all over the East, nowhere else was such an arrangement introduced, 
it is very unlikely that the tangible division in Constantinople was 
effected on the initiative of either of the interested parties. Rather, 
following governmental intervention, the wall was erected on advice 
(or, possibly, instructions) of the civil authorities of the capital in order 
that the tension between the two warring camps be eased, especially on 
festivals falling on different dates. It cannot be said, however, whether 
such advice or instructions were issued in order to prevent the outbreak 
in Constantinople of hostilities similar to those of Thessalonica, or 
whether they came as result of some hostile (yet unrecorded) acts in the 
capital proper. The numerical strength of both factions in Péra and 
their residence in the same migrash make, of course, the second possibility 
very probable. 


TWELFTH-CENTURY PERPLEXITIES 


The destruction of the Karaite center in Jerusalem by the Crusaders 
in 1099 and the subsequent vicissitudes of the remnants of Karaism 
in the Holy Land proved to be a blow to the young Byzantine Karaite 
community in more than one way. At the same time, they also served as 
an incentive for courageous shouldering of responsibility by the Karaite 
Diaspora in a changing world. The general impact of the Crusades on 


94 See above, 146 f., and the Hebrew text on 144 f., note 221. 

95 Compare, however, the expression menn oma which Benjamin uses in regard 
to the situation in Péra, with the expression mbo amsa) in Benjamin's description of 
the interdenominational relations in Damascus. Cf. Itinerary (ed. Asher), I, 48; Eng. 
tr., 86. The religious division, after all, was the same in Damascus as it was in Péra. 

96 For the numbers see above, 35, note 23, 144, note 221, 146, and the discussion 
on 154 ff, esp. 161 f. 

97 Also Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 41 and 244, is inclined to accept the mehissah 
as a tangible fence dividing the two communities. 
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Byzantine Karaism cannot possibly be discussed here.98 Nevertheless, 
it seems fit, when winding up our treatment of the abib issue in the 
Empire, to include right here the little information we have from sub- 
sequent centuries.99 


The practice of determining intercalation by following reports on the 
ripening of new crop in Palestine was not abandoned, conditions 
permitting, even in the twelfth century. Or, shall we say rather, the 
efforts of conscientious leaders in this direction continued unabated 
in spite of the adverse circumstances. After all, communication with 
Palestine did not come to a complete halt, and the desire to see there a 
second renaissance of the sect was never really extinguished. Thus, 
we find the twelfth-century Yehüdah Hadassi still enjoining his coreli- 
gionists to exert themselves in “inquiring and investigating and searching" 
among travelers and pilgrims returning from the Holy Land for every 
bit of information about the ripening of barley there.100 


To be sure, Hadassi knew only too well that this was no method to 
rely upon in the prevailing unpredictable conditions. He insisted, however, 
that no effort should be spared anyway, admitting that some ancillary 
devices might be necessary to make the old system work. Valuable 
clues can, for instance, be gathered from observing the position of the 
sun now and comparing it with the position of the sun on the corres- 


98 Sec, briefly, in the Epilogue, below. I have dealt partly with the problem in 
my paper, “Yehiidah Hadassi and the Crusades,” delivered before the American 
Academy for Jewish Research in December, 1952. 

For the general Jewish story in the wake of the Crusaders' conquests, see Dina- 
burg [Dinur], *On the History of the Jews in Palestine in the Time of the First 
Crusade" (Hebrew), Zion (O.S.), II (1927), 38 ff.; the brief discussion by Strauss 
[Ashtor], Toledoth hay - Yehüdim be-Misrayim we Süryah, Y, 35 ff.; J. Prawer, Mam- 
lekheth Yerishalayim has-Salbanith, 8, 50 ff.; and esp. his “The Jews in the Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem" (Hebrew), Zion, XI (1945-46), 38 ff.; Goitein's new sources 
cited above, 189, note 75, and his later communications; and, most recently, Baron, 
Social and Religious History of the Jews, IV, 106 ff. (and notes). 


99 This information was previously summed up in Part II of my "Some Aspects of 
Karaite-Rabbanite Relations in Byzantium on the Eve of the First Crusade," PAAJR, 
XXV (1956), 157-62. 

100 Eshkol hak-Kofer, 76a-b, Alphabet 187: *3 13:93 sann n" need {3 Di yaa 
mon WANT VIN nk "s (R rU 17) ania UI WP a AVE CUnCi) MaRa 150123 
BRIS)... taney baa wap? nawa ov nk ev Ca» an 30) ub m pya ^w probs “nd nos 
imas mbs sues pas cae waa Oke mpna vvv posi yoo win. And again, 76b, 
Alphabet 188; sama yomb asnay fa unn ngaa 535 ANAM AVI ar mum Ay 5m 
maaa ..- mue was PRI ns mb n" tiun nune DN noy) m INIA won) 523i 
bods pnd Bi Awe PIR dws NY n'es DN baw... INS DNP DIRT 
DIN 379 37 WOR DNTP AN PR 2^3 2.200792 PRI Dian ye TaN whe? dw Dv oad 
IW 325p PMAR NWA PROM WR I uM. APT PIR yaw TPID RIR 22325 1^ ww. 
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ponding date in the preceding year. Reports on drought or abundance 
of rainfall may also prove useful. Similarly, a comparison of the weather 
now with what it was last year could yield an important lead.101 But, 
ultimately, Hadassi, too, could not help realizing that such efforts were 
expressions of piety rather than realistic guides toward a permanent 
solution of the calendar problem. He, therefore, suggested observing a 
pattern of successive units of two regular years to be followed by one 
leap-year. The proclamation of a leap-year was especially indispensable 
in the event of marked discrepancy between Greek Orthodox Easter 
and Rabbinical Passover.102 

In the light of what was said earlier in connection with the mutual 
interest of Christians and Jews in each others’ system of calendation,! 03 
Hadassi's advice does not seem at all amazing. In Byzantium especially 
there was a keen consciousness of the Easter season and of the relation 
of Christian Easter to Jewish Passover. In the first place, Easter was the 
most important feast of the year throughout the Empire, so much so 
that the general term éoorj, i.e., holiday, was frequently used as 
a synonym thereof.!°4 Secondly, the dates of Passover and of Easter 
were closely intertwined.105 Furthermore, the Jews were made painfully 
aware of the importance of that season to their Christian neighbors 
through Justinian's prohibition of the public celebration of Passover 


101 Eshkol hak-Kofer, 76b, Alphabets 187-88: mma Tin ips bit paon nbspna py) AR 
epa nina win ips PADA nona Par IR OSTRI Swans pun Di wem Ub Divi Tay 
Tw" vm mk mupicm syd waa o3 wns 13 12 STRI "323b Swan ài paa ow cba nio 
eg n; nsa micas abaan nio pipe niani wasn nis APNI voca ARS ND oN 53552 
mq mune PED son sump pk bis saa ses Swans abs wom wT Row i5 "en 
win 1^ ngyn mv» 3$ And further on, Alphabet 188: hiwa ny noun p pint bax 
vnuv mua Tibi 302 nici nic wawa nowni prods nb AR... mpnb pini NZ poss 
RI DRED IT ^3 |S? DEV APT bn? apaa prs mibi sa) cb aga ARID n"? mass 
ru PIP Gaba WTA "vw 971 ob awa obs WEI TIT aw... AIT DYDI TIPS. 

102 Thid., 76b-c, Alphabet 188: uae nna maga mawa nni mies ng mios qi] 
ay? qhi ab aanw nme nein pmb: 031003 3109 npa nma nwa nup | nw 
inb uma bsp BuP ner 133220377 R 513253 noba hinia APN n3v3*n 
Di» ym? Ty Sep Tat pre qnppnons FIT WwW ..a4033n5 25 unyt musa ney NT nune 
ween pa rha nep) ha DYD PION MN! Tea 3 sop WS Ww ab o3 qnpipuin Dapy 
impzin WIS TAAN NPI ESPs PITT NITES ANW» TiO :bSppinb 1^ DYDY 37 Ins DYD ,ppion 
Tmava nua mabwa xw ^m. And again, 76d-77a, Alphabet 190: pmp wb own 139 
5p "bic wes 37 ea PMD dyn ^» ppoi zumbi3 orbs JPN pas sb Ew ak by 
sige eU PIS AR NOD APA NIDII IATA nni NWOT pim eng 
TT OUR TP ee DD VUpidenn nio bv DoT pA mm 553 oa pawa pupa qi qU av 
TX np EPA Br ny wD tune py 93 uv" TU pan, (Ribonin, meaning “the feuding 
[party]," was a widespread pun on rabbanim. Cf., e.g., above, 263, note 35.) 

103 Cf. above, 272, 280. 

104 See Krauss, Studien zur byz.-jüd. Geschichte, 57. 

105 Cf, above, 280, note 78, the quotation from Yahya of Anioch. 
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whenever it preceded Easter.196 At any rate, Hadassi’s remark, unique 
in its terminology, indicates that the date of Easter (pesah ummoth) 
carried significant weight in the calendary considerations of the Byzantine 
Karaites. It affected their proclamations of leap-years and the eventual 
postponement of the Karaite Passover till the next month.!07 

In addition to the suggested, more or less mechanical, pattern of regular 
and intercalated calendar-years, a Rabbanite-modeled expansion of the 
festivals proper was also proposed to include the time which might possibly 
(though not necessarily) belong to the legal duration of the holiday. 
Thus, Hadassi impressed upon his flock that as long as clear-cut instruc- 
tions from Palestine fail to be forthcoming, two festive days (instead of 
the prescribed one) should be observed for the holidays falling on ‘‘doubt- 
ful" years.!98 All these deviations from the original system notwith- 
standing, Hadassi was still clinging to the old fiction of Palestinian 
supremacy in Karaite calendation: 


Such is the path we shall tread in years like these (he solemnly declares], for this 
is what we learned from those arriving from the Holy Land.109 


FAILURE OF THE “‘ABIB” SYSTEM 


It was not before the second half of the thirteenth century that the 
discontinuance of the abib mode of calendation in Byzantium was 
openly admitted. For, in spite of repeated attempts to revive the Pales- 
tinian center, the Karaite settlement in Jerusalem after Salah-ad-Din’s 
reconquest of the city in 1187 remained pitifully insignificant.!!° Bolstered 
by two centuries of Karaite adjustment to Rabbinic ways on Byzantine 
soil, and assisted by the Byzantine Karaites’ “new look" at the Talmud 
(also expressed fully for the first time in the thirteenth century), Byzantine 


106 This is, anyway, what Procopius of Caesarea relates for the period of Justinian 
the Great, in his Anecdota or Secret History, Ch. XXVIII, 16-18. See the Greek text 
and the English translation of H. B. Dewing, in Vol. VI of the Loeb Classics edition 
of Procopius, 332 ff. Cf. J. Juster, Les Juifs dans l'Empire romain, I, 282 f. and 356 f.; 
Krauss, op. cit., 56 f.; Baron, The Jewish Community, I, 230, and Social and Religious 
History of the Jews (2nd ed.), III, 11; M. Avi-Yonah, Bi-Ymé Rómá u-Byzantion, 
181. Whether Justinian's decree was still (or ever) actually enforced on the Jews of 
the Empire is not for us to answer here. 

107 On the no less pronounced consciousness of Christian-Karaite similarity with 
regard to the date of Shabii‘oth (Pentecost), see above, 278 f., and the notes thereto. 

108 See above, 338, note 102: may miy vwp1 emn mv bv De npen mi» 555 pi 

109 Eshkol hak-Kofer, 76-c, Alphabet 188: «5 ymi j2 %3 nabra miwa br v qm 
nep TONS DRI. ' 

110 See Mann's “Summary of the Data Concerning the Karaite Settlement in Jeru- 
salem Subsequent to the Crusades,” Texts and Studies, II, 120 ff. 
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Karaism officially sanctioned the Rabbanite (precalculated) nineteen-year 
cycle of intercalation. Even then, this act was presented as an involuntary 
compromise with realities of exilic life and a sorry sign of a sinful 
generation. It could therefore be valid only in the Diaspora. 


Now, those of our brethren [states the thirteenth-century Aaron ben Joseph the 
Elder] who live these days in Eres Yisrael follow the custom of our holy fathers who 
used to determine [intercalation] according to the [ripening of] abib there. Alas, 
our many sins have caused us, who live outside the [Holy] Land, to follow the reform 
of the nineteen-year lunar cycle introduced by the Rabbanites. According to that 
reform, the third, the sixth, the eighth, the eleventh, the fourteenth, the seventeenth 
and the nineteenth years of the cycle are subject to intercalation. When our sages, 
blessed be their memory, realized that most of these Rabbanite-computed intercalations 
are correct, they authorized us to adopt the pattern.!!! 


By the middle of the fourteenth century the abib question has under- 
gone, so to speak, a full hundred-and-eighty degree turn: the familiar 
pattern of Karaite-Rabbanite conflicts over intercalation gave way now 
to a conspicuous discrepancy in the matter within the Karaite world 
itself. Thus, Aaron ben Elijah reported for the year 1336 C.E. a full 
one-month difference between the calendar of the Karaites in Constanti- 
nople (who, without exception, followed now the Rabbanite cycle) and 
the calendar of their brethren in Palestine, “the seekers of abib."112 A 


11 Cf. Mibhar on Exodus, 15b: smak anand MIMI Seow? yia DAY PRIP ins q nyn 
"mm msdn pond nns ON ums muss masa Sew? PARI DIRI "n 59 pots Yr cupa 
bey aman ae SWRI 5^5 pO T? R^ ^ ^ 2 upm niv p^ 0135 me vpn pan ppn 
m by ums wman nas pO» an ^5. The same admission of involuntary compromise is 
still voiced in the fifteenth century by Elijah Bashyachi, Addereth Eliyyahü, Section 
Kiddüsh ha-Hodesh, Ch. XL, 36a: wm qj nevipn puo pmi pean Www simam 
nme io nbapnb»2 vens pve n5 »53 "aga Pawn "uns wand wxnszn mui nwa nawn 
napana Tr ing n255 Pos (330 NYT PROS 73 apa Sew? PARI PART nexa INN 1023 pawn. 
Cf. there also his earlier statements to this effect, Ch. XXXIV, 33a, Ch. XXXVI, 
34a. 

112 Cf, the story in Aaron's Gan ‘Eden, 22b: mwa% nyny von "npa INT nn 
son Vn Waxn wpan Sew? PIR *ci85 zm baba vein wd mnc nb aimam Mya. The event 
was retold from Aaron's Code by Elijah Bashyachi, Addereth, 36b, as evidence that, in 
spite of possible errors, such as the one just cited and one that happened in Bashyachi's 
own time (see next note), the Rabbanite cycle was reliable. 

Incidentally, though both Aaron ben Elijah and Bashyachi follow in their codes the 
traditional Karaite ‘pattern of counting the holidays from Nisan, their stress on the 
discrepancy involving Tishri (i.e., the first month of the Rabbanite calendar-year), 
rather than Nisan, is not without significance. It stands out distinctly against the 
pre-Crusade accounts. Thus, to cite the eleventh-century Genizah epistle discussed 
above, 329, it was Nisan that had to be postponed due to the late ripening of abib 
in Palestine. The reverse and more drastic case, reported by Levi ben Yefeth and quot- 
ed above, 326, note 66, again directly involved the month of Nisan. The unexpectedly 
early ripening of the abib, we recall, caused then the Karaite leaders to cancel the 
Purim Festival and to proclaim that the day which was thought to be the fourteenth of 
Adar was actually the fourteenth of Nisan. 
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similar occurrence was recorded for the late fifteenth century by Elijah 
Bashyachi.!13 A Karaite pilgrim to Palestine reported another incident 
of the same kind in 1641.114 Many more such discrepancies must have 
naturally occurred in the course of the past six hundred years, but failed 
to be recorded. 


Thus has a great intra-Karaite rift on the abib issue taken final shape, 
splitting Karaism asunder according to geographical lines. The Karaites 
of Palestine as well as those of Egypt and Syria, bordering on the Holy 
Land, continued to adhere to the original method of observing the state 
of the spring crop as the only determinant of New Year and intercalation. 
Special emissaries would be sent out annually to Palestine from the 
communities of Egypt and Syria for the purpose of collecting the neces- 
sary agricultural data. 


The Karaite Jews [reports the fourteenth-century Karaite legist Israel Hamma‘arabi], 
the adherents of Scripture, who live close to Palestine—such as the community of 
Misrayim [=Misr, i.e., Fustát] and Alexandria, which is [the biblical] Nó Am6n, as 
well as the communities of Damascus and Aleppo, that is of [the biblical] Eres Sobá 


Now, it goes without saying that the post-Crusade calendar variances (this time 
within the Karaite camp itself) were also due to fluctuations in the date of Nisan, fluc- 
tuations caused by delayed or advanced ripening of abib in Palestine. And yet, signi- 
ficantly, it was now not in Nisan but in Tishri that a discrepancy, if any, between the 
Byzantine Karaite community and the sectaries in the East made itself felt and was 
put on record. This indirectly serves as an additional indicator of the extent to which 
the Karaite calendar in Byzantium has fallen in line with that of the Rabbanites, 
as far as intercalation of leap-years was concerned. 


113 Addereth Eliyyahii, Section Kiddüsh ha-Hodesh, Ch. XL, 36b: wma npn j 
YIRU yy npo T^^ nivv TN wIpA wea vnbnpo erway jab [1479-80] mm yw 5*0 Iw 
mows mie [""& "&3p5—] ond nn Tay v5 mm 1a. Again, reiterates Bashyachi, inadequa- 
cies of this kind should not decide against the use of the Rabbanite cycle system, 
for the latter is, in the given circumstances at any rate, the next-best method: »uw* pri 
naupnn NYT NR 35 wT IAT NYT vun odin ber "wp-] ona unns won am wd 
py PT yaya 27 aw aY MKT PRI nbjs*n "b DY iim) nnm DPI RD Wipe by PR wR, 

114 Cf, the Itinerary of Samuel ben David the Karaite of Crimea. Samuel stayed 
in Constantinople, on his way to Egypt, during the second week of Tishri, when his 
coreligionists in the city were about to celebrate the Feast of Sukkoth. However, on 
his arrival in Egypt, Samuel observed the same holiday a full month later, “according 
to the finding of abib in the Holy Land." See Samuel's account in H. J. Gurland, 
Ginzé Yisrael, I, 1 f. and 5; A. Yaari, Masse‘oth Eres Yisrael, 226 and 231. 

While in the two instances reported by Aaron ben Elijah and Elijah Bashyachi 
the Karaites of Palestine and the Near Eastern regions counted a regular year, contrary 
to those of Byzantium who followed the Rabbanites and considered it a leap-year, the 
situation was reversed in the case related by the Crimean pilgrim. Obviously, the 
barley ripened quite late in Palestine in 1641, although the Rabbanite calendar showed 
a regular year. Hence, the Egyptian Karaites, adhering to the abib system, intercalated 
the year, while the Karaites of Constantinople followed their Rabbanite neighbors. 
This caused the Turkish Karaites to be one month in advance of their brethren in 
the Near East insofar as the date of festivals was concerned, 
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and Aram Naharayim—now, these communities use to send out each year trustworthy 
envoys to Palestine. The latter search and inquire and investigate and seek out the 
abib in all those localities which have won traditional renown as containing the earliest 
ripening crops, in advance of all other places. And the moment ripe barley is found, 
they take along two bunches of the sheaves of [ripened] barley and bring back this 
[concrete] proof of abib to their respective communities and show them the matured 
crop, whereupon the Karaite population celebrates the Passover. Now, these envoys 
return to the above communities not later than the tenth of Nisan.!15 


The Karaite testimony is corroborated as late as 1488 c.e. (i.e., the time 
corresponding to the last years of Elijah Bashyachi) by the objective and 
trustworthy account of a Rabbanite leader.116 


115 Cf, Israel Hamma'arabi's Seder 'Inyan ha-'Ibbür (composed in the first quarter 
of the fourteenth century), as quoted by P. F. Frank], "Karáische Studien (Nachtrag)," 
MGWJ, XXV (1876), 328 ff., esp. 329 f.; also in Assaf-Mayer, Sefer hay- Yishshüb, 
TI, 107a, No. 21: by mss bo bnpn brie yb ap payin Raph 9h93 peop bees bak 
me daa mibnpn be DNI ni RIIS DON One DPN ben pent by bnpm |p RI NID AN TUEOR 
[ann AR=] IMR Bln cop wT DEPIM wc pb OMNI O WIN ON AIM 
ay Yas DPA wand 5 TW Ren? oR) Ypa ban amp Rem? ov ^2 nhap myn nvpnn 523 
awy Ww MD Dy Pax) ane DR Wa ny nn5 nuenm n'msvea bay pa usw 
mbapn 35k 5255 oombwa 35k pyoin qoia. 

The same was reported a hundred and fifty years later by Elijah Bashyachi, Addereth 
Eliyyahi, Section Kiddish ha-Hodesh, Ch. XXXIV, 32c: .. brao PARI PIRN NRL 95 by 
ANY n8) DMNI DIN D'3332 PARI Sew? PARI pian Onion IDIR 077 D wwe 13. 

A testimony to the same effect reaches us from Egypt itself through the early fifteenth- 
century Samuel al-Maghribi, the author of the Murshid (see on him briefly, Poznański, 
Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah, 81 f.). Obviously speaking on the basis of 
personal experience (he lived in Cairo and there he composed his code in 1434), 
Samuel states that only the people of Damascus and Cairo are under the obligation to 
follow the abib. The distant communities, however, should fix their New Year according 
to the nineteen-year cycle. Cf. the Arabic text in Traktat über. Neulichtbeobachtung 
und den Jahresbeginn bei den Karüern von Samuel ben Moses (ed. F. Kauffmann), 
16; German tr., 26. 


116 Cf. the well-known letter of ‘Obadyah of Bertinoro, published first by Neubauer, 
“Zwei Briefe Otadjah’s aus Bartenoro," Jahrbuch für die Geschichte der Juden, YII 
(1863), 195 ff., esp. 207; reproduced in Luncz's Hamme‘ammer, YII (1919), 117, 
and in A. Yaari’s Iggeroth Eres Yisrael, 119: nyo 553 above ond [oss sep] on 
Depa nien T2» BX) .mo33* n22 Tay noz AIWA mane DC ANY Wir ^533 ,maxs MRY 
DUN nn PR AMY? gb HS wmewwonpay Rp vn pu 5» jays. 

See also our earlier references to ‘Obadyah’s letter, above, 154, note 269, 162, 
note 292. 

In view of this impartial Rabbanite testimony from the late fifteenth century, 
Assaf's qualified acceptance of the statement by the early fourteenth-century Karaite, 
Israel Hamma‘arabi (see last note), does not seem warranted, esp. since Assaf him- 
self recalls in a footnote (Sefer hay- Yishshüb, II, 45, note 21) the epistle of ‘Obadyah. 
Assaf's remark there (107a, No. 21) that the situation described by Hamma‘arabi “fits 
also—and, perhaps, particularly—into the period under review [in Vol. II of Sefer 
kay- Yishshub),” i.e., preceding the Crusades, fails to take into account Hamma'arabi's 
earlier report that the maskilim (meaning the Karaites) of most communities have 
already forsaken the abib system in favor of the precalculated Rabbanite cycle 
pattern: imp Pe may pawn qr by nabh aw o> bew 233 Phawa mn. sy. This situation, 
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This stubborn effort of perpetuating the unwieldy, obsolete method of 
Palestino-centric calendation was, then, limited to the Near Eastern Ka- 
raite groups alone. The Karaites of Byzantium, however, and (later) 
those of the Turkish-conquered former Byzantine lands as well as of the 
East European communities, deviated ever more from their ancient 
system and followed the calendary practice of their Rabbanite neighbors. 

True, in one area—that of the kethubboth—the forces of inherent con- 
servatism were still at work and insisted on viewing the new situation as a 
passing phenomenon only. The modern formula of the Karaite marriage 
contract, printed in the East European Karaite prayerbooks, shows 
only a qualified acceptance of the Rabbanite system of calendation. 
Thus, never was the original obligation of the newlywed couple to 
adhere to the abib principle cancelled formally. It was only modified to 
read that bridegroom and bride will sanctify the holidays following 
a calendar which was based on the "observation of the New Moon and 
the finding of abib in the Holy Land, if they can find it." 

Yet, even this fiction could not reverse the inevitable trend of events. 
In the long run the abib principle could not fare better than the other 
premises of Karaite legislation which, as we recall, had to be thrown 
overboard by force of changed circumstances. Much like the original 
anti-Talmudism, the nominal raison d'étre of sectarian ideology, which 
gave way already in the thirteenth century to the paradoxical claim 
that, after all, “most of the sayings of the Mishnah and the Talmud 
stem from our [Karaite] Fathers” !!8—the initial Karaite hostility to the 


with the exception of Babylonia (see above, 303 ff.), was definitely the result of 
disintegration of ties with Palestine in the wake of the Crusades, Thus, it fits into 
the period of Hamrma'arabi rather than into the eleventh century. 

117 Cf, Seder Tefilloth hak-Kara' im, ed. Gozlow, IV, 39b—40a (reprinted by Gaster, 
"Die Ketubbah bei den Samaritanern," MGWJ, LIV [1910], 578 f.), and ed. Vienna, 
IV, 67 (the reference given by Gulak on reprinting the formula in his Ogar hash- 
Shetaroth, 58, No. 54, and copied from there in Sefer hay-Yishshab, II, 107a, No. 
20, should be corrected accordingly!): spna 959 à maaa pad «nami pmo AM 189 mm 
NYA OT? OR DMO? PaRa ART nOg nn mua mupun s" "7:39 n& Tw son Own 
in&*z123. An English version of the Kethubbah is included in Nemoy's beautiful 
translation of the Karaite marriage ritual, Karaite Anthology, 284, under (F). Sec 
also above, 296, note 13. 

The clause snmiex:23 nwn or ox goes back, I believe, to the conservative formulation 
of Aaron ben Elijah, Gan ‘Eden, 21d, who insisted on the fiction of preserving the 
obligation of the quest for abib '*as long as physically feasible": m» mb ume DYR 
mba qua b^ íins^xn2 niv s750 55 avy ahm msan nir nba: ab rasan nvpai 
yuan mpm 5^; INR ISNI NIYA DT? PIN ON T maxi by mmm wipd ann 
nap? [TW by=) 1^5 mbm bi. See also the same wording in the (later) text of 
Bashyachi, quoted above, 340, note 111. 

118 See the quotations above, 241 f., notes 79, 82. 
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Rabbanite intercalation system was also replaced by a similar claim. 
In flagrant contradiction to the tenth- and eleventh-century Palestino- 
centric arguments, the precalculated calendar was ultimately hailed 
as the noble legacy of the prophetically inspired repatriants (‘‘The 
Good Figs") of the First Babylonian Exile.119 

As if this paradox of claiming the nineteen-year cycle as a praiseworthy 
ancient reform were not enough, a rationale was also supplied for the 
ensuing regional break-up of Karaism on the abib issue. The curious 
process of adjustment did finally “legalize,” as it were, the very rift 
within the Karaite sect and gave it the official sanction of a unanimous 
decree of all Karaite scholars: 
Summa summarum [thus winds up Bashyachi his discussion of the subject], all have 
decreed that those dwelling in Palestine should proceed in accord with the abib which 


is found in the Land of Israel, whereas those who are far from the Holy Land should 
follow the computed cycle of regular and intercalated calendar-years.120 


Thus ends the story of a principle and its defeat. 


EYE-WITNESSING THE NEW MOON 


Lunar observation was the other basic determinant of Karaite calen- 
dation. As the Karaite sine qua non for fixing the first day of each month, 
it became an irritating bone of contention between the two factions of 
Jewry wherever a sectarian community was established. 

Now, although usually pronounced in one breath with abib,!21 the 
principle of lunar observation as prerequisite for proclaiming a new 
month resembled neither in nature nor in scope the agricultural pheno- 
menon determining New Year. Geographically independent and universal, 


119 Cf, Aaron ben Elijah's quotation from Seder ‘Inyan ha-‘Ibbar of Israel Ham- 
ma'arabi, in Gan ‘Eden, 22b: npn wm "mmn ppn ^5 yea gen Dew? PAN DINA TON 
yava HMA "pns vus» WOR OA TNR Datum RYJ SOR Sas ben vac MAWA DPIRNA 
TK qn 251 ons ow by warn yet naapa nwwa wy pv mawn. This statement was 
copied verbatim from Gan ‘Eden by Elijah Bashyachi, in his Addereth Eliyyahi, 
Section Kiddüsh ha-Hodesh, Ch. XL, 36b. The clause on the “Good Figs" was 
paraphrased also by the Arabic-writing Samuel al-Maghribi. Cf. his Traktat, Arabic 
Section, 16. The editor, however, could not make sense of the nw 5i mny, and tried 
to emend the text. Correspondingly, his German translation (p. 26) is also inaccurate. 

For the diametrically opposed, Palestino-centric interpretation of the calendary 
legacy of Jewry's ancient (Assyrian and Babylonian) exilic experience, cf. above, 
321 and note 52. 

120 Cf. Elijah Bashyachi, in Addereth Eliyyahi, 36b: taevn *5 bon spon 3 tv 
pagn eink naby nion mpi nn "cR Paso? yao RININ PART Cn b» mes bk PINS 
mbwen mpi nmn. See also the earlier formulation of Samuel al-Maghribi, 
summarized above, 342, end of note 115. 

121 Cf., for instance, the wording of the kethubboth cited above, 295 ff., notes 9, 
10, 13, 15, 16, and in many other texts introduced in the foregoing discussion. 
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the act of sighting the New Moon fared therefore in Byzantium quite 
differently than the territorially exclusive, Palestino-centric mode of 
intercalating years. In the first place, it did not lose its validity with the 
Crusades. The contrary rather is true. With the gradual diminution 
and ultimate discontinuance of the abib method in the Byzantine Karaite 
calendar, the importance of Junar observation—the only remaining 
time determinant on which Karaites and Rabbanites were still divided— 
increased considerably. 

This reverse process can well be illustrated by the literary pheno- 
menon emphasized already at the outset of our calendar discussion. 
Byzantine Karaite literature from the twelfth century on did not preserve 
a single explicit recollection of a Karaite-Rabbanite feud over intercala- 
tion, although, we have seen, feuds of this kind did take place before the 
Crusades.122 The late texts do, however, refer to several cases of inter- 
denominational conflicts resulting from Karaite insistence on lunar 
observation. This can be explained only by assuming that Karaite 
scholars quite naturally chose to remember only those incidents, past 
and present, which were based on a principle still at work in the Karaite 
society of their time. They preferred to ignore rather past conflicts 
which were rotoed in a principle that had long since lost its validity. 
For, surely, the recalling of such instances would merely bring into 
sharper relief the abandonment by later Karaism of the sect's original 
system of intercalation. 

A comparable situation can be observed also at the other end of the 
Mediterranean. This situation was indirectly reported by Yehüdah 
Hallevi for twelfth-century Spain. Decrying the hypocrisy of Karaite 
tactics in calendar disputes which he may have observed personally in 
the Iberian Peninsula, Hallevi challenges the sectaries to explain their 
behavior: 


For, [on the one hand,] I see them [i.e., the Karaites] follow the Rabbanites in inter- 
calating [leap-years] through the addition of a Second Adar to [the regular month of] 
Adár, and, at the same time, they taunt the Rabbanites about lunar observation of the 
month of Tishri. “How could you observe the Fast of Atonement [Kippür] on the 
ninth of Tishri ?", they ask. Why, they should be ashamed of themselves! [How dare 
they reproach us for an illusory difference of a day, while] they themselves are in the 
dark as to whether that very month is E7Jál or Tishri, in case of intercalation, or whether 
it is Tishri or Marheshwan, if they do not intercalate the year!123 


Now, there is no certainty that, similar to their Byzantine brethren, 
the Spanish Karaites did forego the abib practice only at the end of the 


122 See above, 327 ff. 
123 Cf, Hallevi's Küzari in Ibn Tibbon's version, Part I, end of § 38: vnum qm m 
mu vum nbwz3 onawn [pxpn-]—referring to his earlier query in § 35 with regard to 
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eleventh or in the early twelfth century under the pressure of international 
developments. They may have followed even earlier the example of the 
Babylonian sectaries and adopted Rabbanite computation,!24 although 
the persistent memory in Spain, all through the twelfth century, of close 
contacts with Yeshü'ah ben Yehüdah and his school in eleventh-century 
Palestine militates against such an assumption.i25 Be that as it may, 
the vivid picture drawn by Hallevi of the Karaites’ insistence on lunar 
observation, at the very time when, cut off from Palestine, they had to 
resign themselves to borrowing the Rabbanite method of intercalation, 
is highly illuminating. It is characteristic of the especially perplexed 
position of Western Karaism during and after the Crusades, a position 
shared by the sectaries in Byzantium and in Spain alike. 


VICISSITUDES OF LUNAR OBSERVATION 


A difference between the precalculated Rósh-Hodesh (first day of the 
month) and the actual witnessing of the New Moon could result in a 
discrepancy of a full day. Thus, the Rabbanites could be celebrating, 
say, the first of Tishri (New Year) on one day, while the Karaites consid- 
ered that day 2 weekday, notwithstanding the prayer and singing 
issuing from Rabbanite synagogues. An occurrence of this sort is indeed 


Ex.12:2—n8^vp5 nns ITRI ATIR 51223 053335 INK 829505 AMR ART ox 
WIT OK DYIP DPR pn Ww RYN wna AY!N NDI Bx ANAS TR WA N99 n992 and 
UM wk PA Ro PA PROI Pon W wn Nu DR "A 121003 WA Ww bg RITI 
ane ond neps PRI bbe ww pw Cw "vn vm) DR X73 Rb mmis nob53am 3n9 AMT mya 
wind ^03 IN "y*Una asma On 12533 anap odin. 

The passage was for the first time correctly related to the changing process of the 
Karaite calendary system by H. J. Bornstein, in a note ad loc. The note was printed 
anonymously in the Warsaw edition of the Küzari by A. Zifrinowitsch (1911), 173 f. 
(republished: A. Zifroni, Tel-Aviv [1948], 180 ff., note), and, later, in Bornstein’s 
“Recent History of Intercalation” (Hebrew), Hatteküfah, XIV-XV (1922), 368 f., note 2. 

124 See above, 303 ff. 

125 This memory must have communicated itself even to the local Rabbanites, 
so much so that an Abraham ibn Daüd would erroneously attribute the very establish- 
ment of Karaism in Spain to a disciple of Yeshü'ah ben Yehüdah. See on it my “Elijah 
Bashyachi" (Hebrew), Tarbiz, XXV (1955-56), esp. 190 ff., where this pseudo-historical 
reconstruction is refuted. Cf. also above, 34 f. (and notes). Yeshü'ah's own books were 
apparently so popular in Spain, even among the Rabbanites, that the self-same Ibn 
Daüd could not help entering a debate with the concepts set out therein. In fact, he 
wrote a special book of refutation of Yeshü'ah's Commentary on Genesis. Cf. Seder 
hak-Kabbalah, in Medieval Jewish Chronicles, 1, 81. See also my comments in Tarbiz, 
XXV (1955-56), 190, note 84. 

The tremendous popularity in twelfth- and, undoubtedly, also in eleventh-century 
Spain of the biblical commentaries of Yefeth ben ‘Ali, the tenth-century Palestinian 
Karaite exegete who enjoyed great esteem in Byzantium, must similarly be considered 
in this connection. It strengthens the assumption that all through the tenth and ele- 
venth centuries Spanish Karaism followed the lead of the Palestinian center. 
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reported by a fourteenth-century Karaite writer (on the basis of older 
texts)126 for the year 1097—a memorable year in the reign of Emperor 
Alexios I, when the Crusaders (called in our text Ashkenazim, i.e., 
“Germans”) reached Constantinople.!27 

A reverse occurrence, so goes another report by the same scholar 
(also based on an earlier work),128 happened on the first day of Nisan, 
when the Karaites sighted the New Moon a day earlier than predicted by 
the Rabbanite calendar. This involved the problem of removal of 
leavened bread from Karaite homes on what appeared to the Rabbanites 
the eve of the thirteenth, instead of the prescribed fourteenth, day of 
Nisan. Nevertheless, the source assures us, several pious Rabbanites 
joined the sectarians in the ceremonial of bi'ür ames (i.e., removal of 
leaven). Again, a memorable year it was, for one Shemaryah Alexandros 
arrived at that time in Constantinople, possibly as the emissary of the 
Egyptian Karaite community.129 

Additional conflicts are cited for the thirteenth and later centuries. 
Since, however, unlike the abib problem, the story does not close with 
Byzantium, we cannot transgress the chronological limits of this study 
by including also the later incidents. Suífice it to say here that, in the 
long run, the principle of lunar observation was to admit defeat no 
less than the Palestino-centric method of intercalation. Indeed, its 
abandonment, too, was to be curiously explained away later as a singular 
success of Karaite jurisprudence.130 


126 Aaron ben Elijah, in Gan ‘Eden, 8d: pape. vwo napa syn ]n JX. Unfor- 
tunately, the original source is unavailable. 

127 Ibid.: o by myar doen vn asm quon 573 mma apaa MPA non ]nr npn] 
RII OVE "MOD pui ben wecpbog qut atopa men AN ar n. See also Mann, Texts 
and Studies, II, 43, and note 83. 

To the references given there by Mann for the term Ashkenazim, in the meaning of 
"Crusaders," add now line 24 of the Arabic Genizah document published by S. D. 
Goitein, "New Sources on the Fate of the Jews During the Crusaders’ Conquest of 
Jerusalem" (Hebrew), Zion, XVII (1952), 137, Hebrew translation, 141. Cf. also the 
English version of the document, in Goitein's "Contemporary Letters on the Capture 
of Jerusalem by the Crusaders,” JJS, III (1952), 172. 

128 Gan ‘Eden, 8d: go ji» m amsm. This source is likewise lost. 

129 Ibid.: mn toin AAP tn ORIPA WIP 03350 nihii? ping OPT 979 DW TM [RTA IR 
TOWN HSI PA DORY "o0 pisa mr Amm s Toup OTTER eI! ^s oam puni ova anm mas 
pO mapsa pan mya win. See above, 272 and note 58, for a possible Rabbanite 
echo of the incident. For a tentative identification of Shemaryah of Alexandria see 
Mann, Texts and Studies, II, 43. Starr (Jews in the Byz. Empire, 209) draws attention, 
however, to the fact that the contiguity of the two reports in Aaron ben Elijah's Code 
does not necessarily imply that the two events were contemporaneous. 

130 See on it Poznański, Die kardische Literatur der letzten dreissig Jahre, 7 f., 
n connection with Semah Dawid, composed by David Kukizow in 1848 (printed in 
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Some memorable events of general import have been mentioned, we 
recall, in the above-cited texts in conjunction with the dates on which the 
Karaite-Rabbanite feuds over Rosh- Hodesh had taken place in Constantin- 
ople. This inclusion of references to extraneous happenings which were 
otherwise unrelated to the subject-matter at hand is quite instructive. 
It possibly entitles us to infer the reason for the lucky preservation of 
the described calendar incidents. These early incidents persisted in the 
memory of the community not because they had no peer or because of 
their intrinsic importance over and above other (unrecorded) instances 
of the same kind. Rather, their preservation was due to their mere coinciding 
with events of a broader scope which left a deep imprint on the memories 
of those generations. Hence, it may be said with the greatest degree of 
probability that many more conflicts over lunar observation had taken 
place in the early stages of Byzantine Karaite history which are covered 
by this volume; they simply failed to get recorded. 


RABBANITE ARGUMENTS 


These calendar discrepancies of one day were, by the simple law of 
averages, undoubtedly more frequent, yet no less irritating, than the 
differences in intercalation. No wonder, then, that Tobias ben Eliezer, 
the Byzantine Rabbanite leader of the time of the First Crusade, turned 
against them with particular vehemence. True, he, too, could not deny 
that lunar observation was in itself commendable.131 Even so, he hastened 
to summon historical and juridical reasons in support of the Rabbinic 
way. 


The lunar observation method [argues Tobias] is not only often 
impractical ;132 it actually was never binding. 


And if you should ask, "How could the Late Sages [Ahardnim] impose a reform 
based on [precalculated] postponements [dehiyyoth] of Rósh-Hodesh over and above 
the procedure of the Early Sages [Rishonim] who sanctified the beginning of the 
month according to lunar observation ?"'—here is the solution: The Torah said, “These 
arethe appointed seasons of the Lord which ye shall proclaim to be holy convocations" 
(Lev. 23:2). This means that proclamation of holidays depends on the Jewish people. 
Indeed, even in the days of the Prophets, Jews did not follow any other method but the 
sanctification of Rósh-Hodesh by court decision. For it is written, "This month shall 
be unto you the beginning of months" (Ex. 12:2), which is to say, ‘Look at [the pattern 
of] it and sanctify it accordingly’. This means [in other words] that the matter does 


1897). See also A. S. Halkin, “History of the ‘Blessing of the New Moon’ in the Ka- 
raite Congregation” (Hebrew), Horeb, II (1935), 87 ff. 


131 Lekah Tob on Genesis, 78 [39b]: nin sry vp» dx tw ien msn. 
132 Ibid.: aym by inne PTPR new sb nx RIT p^ WIPS many D YR. 
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not depend on sighting the moon but on sanctification by court decision [kiddüsh 
beth din).133 


The truth of the matter is [declares Tobias, following the midrash in 
Pirké de- Rabbi Eli‘ezer] that precalculated calendation is a tradition going 
back to the remotest past of Jewry and mankind—indeed, it reaches back 
into the times of Adam himself.1?^ But, granted even, for the sake of 
argument, that the fixed calendar was an innovation of later Rabbanite 
reformers; these reformers worked on firm ground. They were fully 
empowered to proceed with their modifications both by historical 
precedent and owing to the lofty ideal they were serving. For, in the 
first place, 


such is the way of the world: Each generation raises its own leader [to meet. its needs 
and challenges as they come along]. As long as these [leaders] serve God, they all 
are equally entitled to be called God's subjects. 

Truly, nosingle generation is capable of legislating for the good of all generations. 
But in each generation the leaders of Israel inform the People of God which is God's 
Way, and they introduce reforms and innovations and add to the doctrines of the 
Early Sages, according to the [correct] way of worshipping our God.!35 


Secondly, a precalculated (hence, uniform) calendar is most vital for 
keeping the nation together. After all, the unity of Israel is at stake. 
More than once Tobias fulminates in his midrashic commentary against 
splitting the Congregation of Jacob into “feuding groups, where one 
group approves and the other repudiates the same thing, one celebrates 
the holy feast today and the other proclaims its date tomorrow."136 


These [precalculated] postponements [in the Rabbinic calendar] are a regulation 
[takkanah] of Jewry introduced into all branches of Jewish Dispersion with the intention 


133 Ibid, : «ey mvapn vno nave PI by nvmin PN avn un Tn [3580 Bim] 2710 
ARP ,(2 3*3 Sp") vip »RÜpb AMR NPN CR ^n 51915 ADR TOR mm 03 ANINDA wr .. APRA 
PT ma evip ing ROR Boba Sew? vn RP meii) cm Yoskp nbn baw numo VT? 
DR 53 mada n'a "5n i PRY 293p ART m2 ,(3 35 nv) avv vw 535 nm vnm niue] 
pt ma wrpps. The source of Tobias’ homily is Bab. Tal. Rósh hash-Shanah, 20a. 

134 See above, 270 and note 53, for Tobias’ thesis. 

135 Lekah Tob on Genesis, 78 [39b]: ni mnavna pa a n 2 Ar e Tm 32 
pyr SRT? "10 WT NT 523 ROR Art 53 pnd daz TR NT pi vsus n*&opi NORI WHR 
spade aay pot by maw b» poom pons papan ^2 TT nay. 

(The English translation of the first sentence, as given here, is not literal; but, I 
believe, it reflects faithfully the intention of Tobias ben Eliezer.) 

136 Fekah Tob on Deuteronomy, 125 [63a]: max prey wane ,(1 x5 (a7) apy ndnp 
ADIN nr ,DYTUR ATTAR "$n Nb (R 10 723) TITAN Bb Wow RIT JI ATAR DYTUR "ern ROI Ane 
snob nm vp pa ayn mw ar nn an. And further in the same context: iw m 
ATTA AYR PWS van Bb3 AAR MR pow pane (5 ad 53) SRA». 

See also earlier in the same section of the Commentary, 43 [22a]: ^33) vrrinn Rd 
TOOD ER Pe AMER NTR WIN Bb TTT WYN Now (e ^ DRIT) go PIVI RY (R 17 
DIY) TARIY PIV NMR "TON 8253 PA RIR ," n5 oR OPN vp RPM pum] we qrv»v3n PRI 
mo pow by mm (s "v. 
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that all—the whole People of God—shall [with its aid] observe the proclamation 
of festivals on one and the same day. This will prevent them from disintegrating into 
factions, where one faction [observes the holiday] today, while the other [postpones 
it until] tomorrow.137 


Even in the heat of controversy the Karaites could not remain unmindful 
of this genuine desire for unity and of the impact that such arguments 
had on the rank and file of diasporic Jewry.138 Thus, the Karaites’ 
persistent defense of their unwieldy calendar system was now doubly 
difficult. 


INHERENT WEAKNESS 


The precise nature of Rabbanite action against Karaite defiance in the 
field of calendation, apart from literary polemics, is not clear. Pu- 


137 Cf. Lekah Tob on Genesis, 78 [39b]: bue» nyha 552 on bane mpn noman wbx 
mi nn nva nt nya ATTAR anya? ado a n» ba mw ovo obi pin np OR npn. 
The same goes for the precalculated intercalation. Cf. Lekah Tób on Exodus, 54 f. 
[27b]: ov n» bhm nr nad nmur nme Seow? owed gb epee bs quob sw 159 
ar bo “9 ava nasi ar bv wp. 

It is interesting to note that Tobias ben Eliezer's appeal for unity in the field of 
calendation resembles very much the phraseology employed in the ninth century by 
the already-quoted Babylonian exilarch. Cf. the text edited by Mann, Jews in Egypt 
and Palestine, IT, 41 f. (also Bornstein, “Recent History of Intercalation" ( Hebrew], 
Hatteküfah, XIV-XV [1922], 346 f.; and Sefer hay- Yishshüb, II, 101a, No. 5): «mb 
proa ba mena nn TOR bray? 5313535; and: ninas mous bio? ond ab. See above, 
307, note 37. 

138 Cf, the Byzantine source Yehi Me'óroth, excerpted by Pinsker, Likküfe, App. 
XI, 150 (on Hadassi's authorship thereof see above, 30, note 8, and 52, note 66), 
which quotes a work on the calendar by the ninth-century Rabbanite Hai ben David: 
sam mara pomah Rpa bya by ayy qms jph CN 3503 Uh Naw URS ORT 25 mm 
INR JOT P» mains piap> RPR qo31Ta ín] P Rb Tay nvy RDI yD pns» ^3 3. 
Although the author speaks of ‘ibbar in general, the fixed method of intermittently in- 
tercalating the months (creating a pattern of 29 and 30 days) is intended here. The method 
was hailed here as safeguarding the unity of the nation in Dispersion, over and against 
Karaite insistence on lunar observation. This *ibbür of months is denounced by Hadassi 
as an innovation (amp ym en «sm nipan mi men o5 oF mm), but the Karaite 
scholar does not refrain from repeating with Hai ben David that the reason for the 
innovation was an honest desire for unity of Israel. 

Indeed, in his Eshkol hak-Kofer, for which Yehi Me'óroth served as a sort of collec- 
tanea, Hadassi reports Hai's account in his usual rhymed prose (75a, Alphabet 184): 
rea x53 mon Ta RY nvmm pM .. cw? vx» "wi 33 ARDA NADI ]3 pn» 8I T? wv nav 
mvn map box $22» 5pn5 tng Dya buo ng bonpnb jy» zio Ayn nhh ans 
maan Sat mb. 

The full (Hebrew) text from Hai's treatise on the calendar, paraphrased by Hadassi, 
was given earlier by Yefeth ben 'Ali in his (Arabic) Commentary on Leviticus. 
This greatest of Karaite exegetes, whose writings were eagerly translated and 
excerpted in Byzantium, also acknowledged the fact that the desire. for national 
unity was the propelling power behind the Rabbanite abolition of the Iunar method. 
Cf. the passage excerpted in Likküfe, App. XI, 149 f.: paws vn wnosi nmn vuv 
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nitive measures surely depended on local conditions in each community, 
on the ratio of Karaite population versus the number of Rabbanites in 
the same locality, on the attitude of governmental authorities, etc. The 
partition erected at Péra in order to alleviate recurrent tensions 
between the warring parties,!39 and the admission of the Thessalonican 
Rabbanite Genizah epistle that ‘‘a violent enmity developed and great 
quarrels took place,’’!49 point to sporadic eruptions of physical viol- 
ence.14! On the whole, however, there is no doubt that the feuds were 
limited to oral and literary argument. It stands to reason that, with the 
progressive concentration of the Karaites on the principle of lunar ob- 


nv? av ov np Be 7M pan wk ANY cigvs myn now [pas :543] 
anwan Pa 233 bee? n7: bmi [ova :573] ma pnd Iwi mpd) onde noms vri mao 
Ane) pn» ^ ADs NAS 5nm*B0nnn5 Tn R nmn nos innyniws sa m by 
PTI.. TNR avy by base? n3» 53 135590 Sat pob innsna [mo ion 5^3] mea 
npbn »53 ang TARI nns ADORI TN [n*apn D=] MD MB... NNR no1inaiià nna. 

Yefeth's contemporary, Sahl ben Masliah, recognized the same in his oft-quoted 
Epistle, Likküfe, App. III, 33: (nsn van :579] "nan yond quon aso. pawn (cf. note 1, ad 
loc.). So did Yefeth's son, Levi, in his Book of Precepts, Likküfe, App. X, 89; and, a 
century earlier, Kirkisani, Kitáb al-Anwar, IV, 805: 4,1 4 ec ol. 


Unlike these tenth-to-twelfth-century Karaite scholars, the late ninth-century 
Daniel al-Kümisi did not seem to be impressed by this Rabbanite invocation of Jewish 
unity. On the contrary: Precisely in the name of Jewish unity he called on the Rabban- 
ites to revert to the old calendary system. Cf. the passage from his Pithrón Sheném 
* Asar (ad Mal. 2:10), as quoted and translated above, 311 f., and end of note 45. 

Incidentally, the tradition of Hai ben David, attributing the calendar reform to an 
Isaac (ben?) Nappahi, is in itself a problem. Mann promised a special treatment of the 
subject (Texts and Studies, II, 468, note 1); I am, however, aware of no later discussion 
by Mann of the question at hand. Cf. his earlier essay on “A Responsum by Sherira 
Gaon and His Son Hai on the Calendar," forming a part of his “Gaonic Studies," in 
HUC Jubilee Volume (1925), 237 ff. See also Harkavy's Hebrew Hadashirn gam 
Yeshanim, 2nd Ser., No. 6, $ 2, in Haggoren, IV (1903), 75 ff., esp. 80; and Bornstein, 
in his already-quoted Hebrew study in the Sokolow Jubilee Volume, 159 f. 

As far as I know, the earliest mention of Isaac Nappah4 in Karaite literature is 
that by Kirkisani (937 c.z.). Cf. Kitdb al-Anwdr, I, 23 (Eng. tr., Nemoy, HUCA, 
VII [1930], 342); I, 143 (French tr., Vajda, REJ, CVII [1946-47], 95); IV, 805. 

The tomb of a “Rabbi Isaac Nappabà," in a Babylonian community which itself 
bore the name *Nappahà," was venerated as late as the twelfth century. This was 
reported by Benjamin of Tudela, ed. Asher, 66; Eng. tr., 107. The reading of the 
place-name was accepted, on good grounds, by Grünhut, 61 (and 123, notes 372-73); 
however, Adler, 43, preferred the variant ““Kaphri.’” Now, the accepted interpretation 
associates, of course, the "R. Isaac Nappaha” of the Itinerary with the ancient Pales- 
tinian sage going by that name. Should not this interpretation be modified now in the 
light of the above Karaite texts? It seems quite plausible to connect the veneration of 
the tomb of Rabbi Isaac of Nappahá (read 15 for 13 in Hadassi) with the far-reaching 
calendary reform which this /ate Babylonian sage had introduced into Babylonian 
Jewish life. 

139 See on it above, 335 f. 

140 Cf. above, 329 and note 76. 

141 See above, 55 f., note 75. 
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servation and with the gradual relaxation (and, later, abandonment) of the 
abib method, witnessing of the New Moon also grew correspondingly 
to be the main target of Rabbanite attacks and mockery. 

There was, in the first place, the standard teaser, "What about 
observing the moon when the sky is cloudy?’ This argument, complain- 
ingly reported by all extant Karaite sources,142 was also repeated by 
Tobias ben Eliezer.!145 Indeed, an aggravating argument it was, since 
eye-witnessing of the moon really depended so much on the caprices of 
the weather. Secondly, cases of discrepancy within the Karaite fold pro- 
per must also have been quite frequent, since the moon was actually 
sighted by equally pious and reliable observers in different localities at 
different hours. This, in fact, was helplessly admitted by the Karaite 
scholars themselves.144 Consequently, differences with regard to dates of 
certain festivals would occur not alone between Karaites and Rabbanites, 
where, after all, two different methods of calendation were involved, 
but also among diverse groups of Karaites, even in the same country. 
This would perforce expose the sectarians, victims of their own principle, 
to corroding doubts about the efficacy of their antiquated method and 
turn them into the laughing-stock of the whole Jewish community.145 

Indeed, the Rabbanites must have lost no time in making the most of 
the weakness inherent in the Karaite practice. The Karaites, on the other 
hand, could only pray not to be caught off guard and, since there was no 
disguise to their peculiarities, train themselves to defend these self-imposed 
paradoxes under any circumstances. The plaintive tone in the piyyüut! 
composed by Tobias ben Moses, the Karaite leader in eleventh-century 
Constantinople,147 is perhaps exaggerated. It even may be to a certain 


142 Cf., for instance, Mibhar on Exodus, 15b: moy» na pay vim am nav mènan am. 

143 Lekah Tob on Exodus, 54 [27b]: mws maba nme nbi qom por omn on ,]5 win 
2am wipa Rby "nn ,n"». And further, 55 [28a]: naw man ow mya ^: 55 Tim nm 
mnn niabn nin 27mm ... pisse 1532 100095 wha? on DTN "URS wy niin nosnm ,nmva 
nyTi TIT at PR 02 nbd Ton VRT 35 ^m nr pon viva. 

144 Cf, Aaron ben Elijah, Gan ‘Eden, 10a: [mwpn jan :57] ony ar by mega» 1 
13» Re *b2 nva n" nk 52) noi bb xi mint ,unüb pw tnb! apn Dew vn. 

145 Cf, Mibhar on Exodus, 15a: nnspi ow pn nnsp ovn Napa yab aban qn 
muv nmn oN [DPI :573]. wor! bonis iom Nn TINA DOTT HD OIA Pa DSS 
toon b9 asa PRI (a7 17) 73 JIA wy "OR. WRN. 

146 See the Hebrew text above, 56, in note 75. 

147 Two piyyüfim by Tobias ben Moses are printed in the modern Karaite prayer- 
book, ed. Vilna. Cf. Vols. II, 232 f. (beginning: xnanw max 555 indy), and IV, 208 f. 
(beginning: bbnb nmi 1» zw and forming the acrostic pm wen), from which we shall 
be quoting presently. An additional piyyaf is reported by Pinsker (Likkafe, App., 
Note III, 139) from a MS of an ancient Karaite fazzaniyyah, i.e., a collection of liturg- 
ical compositions. (See also below, Chapter VIII, note 172.) 
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degree stereotype. Yet, it no doubt echoes the feelings of many a Karaite 
in an overwhelmingly Rabbanite community: 


They have reduced me, they have chastised me; 

At all time they quarrel with me! 

Oh, there are among them some mighty ones like bears. 
And, after all, I am one and they are so many. 

Rescue me, O Lord, from tyrants! 

Do save me from the tyrants! 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE CHALLENGE 


N THE PRECEDING chapters our attention was focused mainly 
I on the practical divergences between Byzantine Karaites and Byzan- 
tine Rabbanites in matters of ritual and of religious observance. 
These divergences, we have seen, did inspire, on the one hand, mutual 
curiosity and borrowing. On the other hand, they bred anger and 
animosity and were the subject of actual quarrels and feuds. 

The literary arguments which accompanied these practical differences 
between the two branches of Judaism in the Empire did not merely 
provide us with an exhaustive index of the subject-matter under conten- 
tion. They also permitted us to recapture much of the creative tension 
underlying the acclimatization of the Karaite movement in Byzantium. 


RABBINIC STRATEGY 


The available material, as utilized in the foregoing discussion, manifested 
itself so far in a threefold way: 

a) it showed each of the contending sides in the very process of 
closing the ranks under the impact of sectarian or orthodox assault 
(as the case may be) and of reasserting itself in its respective position with 
reference to the legal minutiae of divergent practices; 

b) it introduced us to the accusations, complaints and slogans which 
the feuding parties were wont to toss at each other in this or that instance, 
and to the sporadic action which may have sometimes accompanied 
such angry exchanges; and 

c) it unfolded before us the variegated pattern of social contacts and 
relationships embracing both factions of Byzantine Jewry: mutual 
influences, sometimes bordering on outright indebtedness, and desperate 
resistance to the recognition of change; inevitable adjustments and 
stubborn reactions; pathetic efforts, by some, to stem the tide of ever- 
growing interdenominational rapprochement, and the legalistic acro- 
batics, by others, to find an acceptable formula sanctioning the fruits 
of such rapprochement and the adoption of new ways. 
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We shall now concentrate on the fourth lesson to be drawn from the 
extant literature, namely, that which, independent of the practical issues 
at hand, reveals to us the overall strategy of the parties involved and the 
major lines of their attack and counterattack. The present chapter will 
thus trace the general direction of Rabbinic challenge to the newly settled 
sectarian community in Byzantium and the broader aspects of the Karaite 
response to that challenge. Similarly, an attempt will be made to recon- 
struct the story of Karaite relations with other non-normative Jewish 
groups which existed in the Empire in the late tenth and during the 
eleventh century. 

A few glimpses into Rabbinism’s strategy in its struggle against the en- 
croachments of young Karaism on the traditional mode of life of Byzan- 
tine Jewry are again afforded by Tobias ben Eliezer's Lekah Tob. The 
importance of this late eleventh- and early twelfth-century commentary 
has been amply demonstrated in earlier chapters. The work proved 
indispensable for the understanding of the practical problems which 
shaped Karaite-Rabbanite relations in Byzantium in the period under 
discussion. Now it is also from that work of Tobias that we can deduce 
the basic line of Rabbanite defense. 


That defense was built on cleverly equating the communal legitimacy 
of the leadership with the historical legitimacy of the religious doctrine 
expounded by that leadership. Thus, on the one hand, Tobias ben 
Eliezer hailed the Mosaic origin and the historical continuity of Rabbinic 
tradition as such, implying that the venerable genealogy of that tradition 
lent, asit were, automatic recognition to the successive generations of its 
Rabbanite exponents as well. On the other hand, conveniently transposing 
the terms of equation when speaking of the Karaites, he opened an 
all-out attack on Karaite leaders and their flock, deriding them as in- 
tellectual failures and novices on the scene of Jewish history. By dis- 
crediting the Karaites he expected to discredit automatically Karaism 
as such in the eyes of the average Byzantine Jew. 


In pursuing this double-edged line, the great communal leader 
and spokesman of Rabbinism in Byzantium anticipated by some two 
generations similar efforts of another local leader confronted with 
Karaite insurgency.! Of course, there is an essential difference in form and 
content between the Byzantine work in question and the twelfth-century 


1 The resemblance between the arguments of the two leaders, Tobias ben Eliezer 
of Byzantium and Abraham ibn Daüd of Spain, with regard to Sabbath candles 
was already pointed out above, 269. 
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chronicle of the militant Spaniard Abraham ibn Daüd. While Ibn 
Daüd's Seder hak-Kabbalah was intended, at the very outset, to serve 
as a propaganda pamphlet, pure and simple, against Karaism and the 
Karaites in Spain,? Tobias’ Lekah Tób was first and above all a biblical 
commentary. Conceived as a full-scale midrashic exposition of the Five 
Books of Moses and the Five Scrolls, it was limited by the thematic and 
textual boundaries of the scriptural source. Hence, it could indulge in 
anti-Karaite polemics as far only as the biblical presentation seemed 
to call for, or permit, a digression of this kind. Notwithstanding this 
difference in the nature of Tobias’ and Ibn Daüd's works, respectively, 
we encounter in both essentially the same two-pronged procedure: an 
enthusiastic apologia in favor of normative tradition in general, plus an 
unbridled attack on the sectaries personally. The latter were decried as 
incompatible with the native Jewish society and, hence, unworthy of the 
listeners! attention in doctrinal matters as well. 


WAS RABBANITE TRANSMISSION RELIABLE? 


Tobias' point of departure was, then, to restore the confidence of the ave- 
rage Byzantine Jew in the wisdom and correctness of his own (Rabbinic) 
practices. This confidence had apparently been shaken in the course of 
the eleventh century by Karaite subversion. Tobias assures his followers 
that their practices “are a tradition in Israel, generation after generation."5 
They were transmitted by the Prophets, eye-witnesses of the Temple 
ritual, into the hands of “our masters [who] have investigated and 
expounded the Torah to the highest degree of clarity, [exactly] the way 
it was handed down from Mount Sinai."4 

However, from this very point onward it was heavy going for the 
Rabbanite protagonist. For [so ran the Karaite argument], if the “tradi- 
tional" Rabbinic practices were really of Mosaic origin, then they 


2 Cf. the very beginning of the tract, Medieval Jewish Chronicles (ed. Neubauer), I, 47: 
nb) Timbnm myn "uon b*r amas 9997 55 93 mwenebnb 933325 311132523 adap yo nr 
DOI "CIN TW ANNI NI? WRI DD WY AP? ONT prin 5m an ssp pn Py nan Pap 
ep 2273 DN miyan a Pw 551 vna Mon Dowdy nod nbi 330 s*we nan apy ATA 
woe OTR TEN? DN? mno avo nioyb sa odio naona pny mipana pin naba (WoW N> 
nnpn ANR AR oI pA ^i& > mapa naa pow wd mb nyin n>a 33 
1»3»v nm. Cf. also the quotations above, 34 f., note 21, 269, note 51. 

3 Lekah Tób on Leviticus, 126 [63b]: sng «T amis mmm sbap(v) "Row? non 
j»apo D'xwoNon DRET 72 bap! rN MTF in DPR TY I IN Cun vow Don NT 
Po Un bape wan non cen bapo qu ya row wapo mapi qn, Cf. also ibid., on Exodus, 
174 [87a]: ^m nbapa deve? mon mbae aana meno me5zn ne») nnno nn nb» "nv 
20m nonb nbn 3b III A *e5 Ynww 33555 33,7 nk. 

4 Lekah Tob on Leviticus, 102 [51b]: 330 sm nnxin32 ja by nnn vem pn AI. 
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should have automatically won the concurrence of the whole nation, 
including the Karaites, who most fervently espoused the Mosaic heritage. 
The Karaite schism would, then, be simply inconceivable. After all, 


we [the Karaites], are Children of Israel [as much as the Rabbanites are]—exclaims 
Tobias ben Moses, the Karaite leader from Constantinople, answering Rabbanite 
polemicists a generation or so prior to the Rabbanite Tobias ben Eliezer —The Rabban- 
ites were our ancestors; in their fold we grew up; in their communities and synagogues 
we were raised. , .. Had these [late Rabbinic practices] been known for sure [all along], 
we could not have hardened our heart and not let any doubt enter it. Now, we are 
conscious of the sincerity |of the motive] which made us harden our heart in opposition 
to what they [=the Rabbanites] say. [Moreover,] we are a large community, and 
[since] we [all] maintain the same [opinion], it is inconceivable that we should be 
lying to ourselves.? 


Moreover, if the chain of transmission was legitimate and if the tradi- 
tions were indeed handed down by the Prophets, how come that, unlike 
the universally accepted prophetic writings proper, Rabbinic observances 
were subject to doubt and controversy among the Rabbanites themselves ? 
Cleverly focusing their attacks on certain honest differences of opinion 
in the Talmud or on divergent Rabbanite interpretations of biblical 
verses, the Karaites pointed to the intra-Rabbanite discussions as proof 
of the unreliability of Rabbinic tradition. 


And as for the Rabbanites [ridicules an anonymous Byzantine Karaite contem- 
porary of Tobias ben Eliezer], who claim, “Verily we have learnt from the Prophets the 
true exposition of the Torah”—why, then, did they not offer one explanation for this 


5 Cf. Tobias ben Moses’ Osar Nehmad, Bodl. MS No. 290, 110b, answering Saadyah’s 
defense of Rabbinic tradition (our English translation is but an abridgment of the fuller 
Hebrew text published here for the first time): .npnynn 322 259 manan ya mpra i083 3321 
,[ÉvAoyov; see above, 288, note 105] papawi mas mend pon xd oan "73 "v8 novvn o2 
mew mnn jm RP s ouv ST > PTI! In omm nw usb “wR nex ma c5 na 2) 
Tni) .n5535 m» mn nmm oti mar ob a5 nm geb monn ayer Se ORTI man 
n» bb» nr nnn bns sae "uns Damama bTas npn pain wie (bee? ^3 
yon? mn Rb wma NT APA gb» aem nom 907 nni ami pmo ns “wR mub5 pon One 
yiri [122]^&7 ay pbn wad cay msan s pepo wd 02 aia? by [73353 :b^x] wb Teva 
waxy bpwa 13 moa] yan gos nr by wan 5m gap. 

This forceful statement of Tobias ben Moses is unique both in its bluntness and in 
its line of argumentation. Especially noteworthy is Tobias’ stress on Rabbinism’s 
historical precedence over the Karaite sect. This very point, indeed, was, to my mind, 
the reason for the fact that the above passage was let fall into oblivion. Character- 
istically, while the other argument, to be discussed presently, was and remained 
always a standard item in Karaism’s anti-Rabbanite polemics, the argument advanced 
here by Tobias was never again repeated in any of the later Byzantine K araite creations. 
Tobias’ frank admission that “the Rabbanites were our ancestors; in their fold we 
grew up; in their communities and synagogues we were raised" stood in glaring 
contradiction to the later (twelfth-century) pseudo-historical slant of the Byzantine 
Karaite campaign against Rabbinism. This new school presented Karaism as having 
preceded the Rabbanite system. See an illustration of that claim, below, 361 f., and 
note 17. 
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particular verse but argued that there were several meanings and numerous interpreta- 
tions to it?.. .. Now, if it were true that the Prophet Elijah was staying among them, 
or that they were advised bya Divine Voice [in case of doubt], or that they were making 
their pronouncements on the basis of a tradition which was handed down to them 
by Prophets—how come they failed to grasp the essence of that verse? Indeed, by 

-fpeans of this verse God has revealed their deceit, so that it be known that all they have 
stated was the invention of their own mind aad not the Word from the mouth of the 
Lord.... For most of what they say is lies.® 


In the face of such vituperations, the Rabbanite side could not retain 
for long its academic calm. Impatiently Tobias ben Eliezer reiterates 
that all Rabbanite observances 


stand as a tradition in Israel over which there was no argument amiong the Jewish 
sages; and he who does not care for the honor of his Creator and insists on stating 
perverse things does violence to himself.? 


THE EVOLUTIONARY PRINCIPLE 


The regular Rabbanite rejoinder to Karaite jeers concerning the 
existing legalistic discord within the normative camp was already illus- 
trated above, in connection with the dispute over Sabbath candles. 
Both Tobias ben Eliezer and Abraham ibn Daüd, we recall, admitted 
sporadic controversies among the various schools of orthodoxy over 
matters of details: They argued, however, that whenever basic issues were 
at stake agreement among Rabbinic scholars was unanimous.? 

Now, such assertions were strong enough to dispose of Karaite criticism 


$ Cf. the hitherto unpublished anonymous Commentary on Exodus-Leviticus (see 
on it above, 245 f., notes 93-94), Leiden MS Warner No. 3, 369a: *3 mi^. 908 33m 
92 TOK RDR [nw :b^x] «nM PNA poan nr nnb Nb PR mma [rnb wb DRIN ^55 NIN 
vn owes nbap qh w ponnon va dip nim onay ewes omm webs mi MnD no33 D3 53 
sin vob nh ba ^2 sUmn poni nri anidann aba o* poon np cp? wp Nb PR at 
+s PROSE So PST Pm Rd Sew rows nr qne awe "ma Dw qp Rb on 0 *55 AO ONE 
pears Bu 3m 53 yeti. 

This argument was, of course, of long standing in the history of Karaite polemic 
against Rabbinism. Cf., for instance, Kirkisani, who, in order to show the falsehood of 
the Rabbanites' "assertion that they are holders of tradition and that their customs 
come down directly from prophecy," copied the list of "Differences between the 
Rabbanites of Palestine (ash-Sham) and Babylonia.” See above, 220, note 31. Cf., 
further, Salman ben Yerüham, Book of the Wars of the Lord, esp. 44: am bm oR 
DRAI 53 MTY mins IT] mb? Io 02 92 ANY tow 33 nad dna DaT aowa. See also 
Sahl ben Masliah, in the introductory poems to his oft-quoted Epistle, Likküfe, 
App. II, 24: amast ama nubbi are amyn apa ponya ^3 mawan nbn» bao; and again 
there: qw... o@ PR DYO DS pnya [832] yap ,... 0»pr pM DAI mubs 13 onm 
DDYYbD3 TD nn TON nf owas oni [5 n0 and in the text quoted below, 360, end of 
note 14: ,, n» DRY ^on pyar 12 x51 ,5*331 23323 wer wbn mne nwan non » 
DYN *55 DRT PDY nbn. 

7 Lekah Téb on Leviticus, 131 [66a]: m1 ,ymb» beno pbm bw bin 11 n53p nde 53 
WSs OMAN NY «wn mann 3335 AIM wp 113 YY on war, 

8 Cf. above, 268 f. (and notes 51—52). 
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in Spain, where Rabbanite learning and intellectual activity were high 
and well developed, while local Karaism failed (or was not given the 
chance) to attain any appreciable degree of native creativity.9 Indeed, 
when fighting his sectarian compatriots in the twelfth century, Abraham 
ibn Datid did not deem it necessary to qualify the trite argument extolling 
the exclusively Mosaic origin of any and all observances which were 
sponsored by normative legislation. Save for the unanimously accepted 
takkanoth (=ordinances), promulgated in order ‘‘to build a fence around 
the Torah," Ibn Daüd conceded no evolutionary development or creative 
reinterpretation of Jewish law. The emphasis remained on tradition as 
such (kabbalah)—its antiquity vouchsafing wisdom, its unbroken 
Chain of Transmission guaranteeing legitimacy and reliability.19 

Evidently, this line of argumentation, while reiterated time and again 
by Tobias some two generations prior to Ibn Daüd, was not considered 
sufficient in the Byzantine chmate. Here, the stress on the trustworthiness 
of Rabbinic tradition notwithstanding, Tobias could not help posing 
and answering in the affirmative the question of the evolution of Halakhah 
as a matter of historico-philosophic principle. Rabbinic legislation 
[he argued] was the manifestation of the right of each generation to 
introduce such reforms as may be required at each juncture of history 
for the sake of effectively coping with novel problems which confront 
society from time to time.!! 


? Ibn Daüd's biased summary that “never have the sectaries done anything good for 
Israel—they have composed neither [legislative] books which contain matter strength- 
ening the Torah nor [philosophical] works of wisdom, nor one single poem, or a 
single plyyat or a nehamah [=liturgy of national consolation]—for they all are mute 
dogs that cannot bark” (Medieval Jewish Chronicles, I, 81; cf. above, 35, end of note 21) 
could not have been intended to include Karaite literary activity in the East. After all, 
Ibn Daüd himself reported the fact that at-Taras introduced a book of Yeshü'ah into 
Castille. Moreover, he himself wrote a refutation of one of Yeshü'ah's works. He also 
could not have ignored the popularity in his country of the exegetical writings of 
Yefeth ben ‘Ali, (See above, 207, note 6, 346, note 125 and below, 365 f., note 23.) 

Jt is obvious, then, that Ibn Daüd's evaluation, bigoted as it was, pointed only to the 
absence of native Karaite creativity in Spain. While even in such limited capacity the 
verdict of the Rabbanite polemicist of Toledo should be taken with a grain of salt, 
it could not have been effective if it had been utterly wrong. Whether the paucity of 
Karaite literary production in Spain was due to the ruthless anti-Karaite policies of 
Spanish Rabbanite dignitaries (see above, 56, latter part of note 75) cannot be decided 
here. 

10 Cf., e.g., the quotation above, 356, note 2, 

11 Cf. the Tobias text cited above, 349, and note 135, from Zeķah Tób on Genesis, 
78 [39b]. The difference between the legislative philosophy expressed by Tobias in 
that and in other texts and the concept set forth by Ibn Daüd in the passage cited in 
note 2 (and in other portions of his Seder hak-Kabbalah) is so amazing that it merits 
a separate treatment. At this point, the present brief comments will have to suffice. 
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Such presentation, to be sure, did not seem to Tobias ben Eliezer 
incompatible with the traditional claim of the Rabbanites—against 
Karaite insistence to the contrary!—that the post-Mosaic legislative 
process in Jewry neither added nor subtracted from the basic legal premi- 
ses laid down by the Torah.1? For this process was interpretative rather 
than one of actual legislation. The Written Word was a priori composed 
in a way that would necessitate constant study and untiring reinterpreta- 
tion on the part of the people who received this Divine Message in trust. 
Much like the Chain of Transmission, then, the Chain of Reinterpretation 
also draws its strength and legitimacy from the historic Lawmaking 
Act on Mount Sinai.!3 


HALAKHIC EVOLUTION VERSUS ARBITRARY INNOVATIONS 


But the best line of defense was—attack. Who were these critics of Rabbin- 
ism anyway? What was the basis for their utterances? Where was their 
literature, their scholarship? On what ground could they approach the 
observant Jew and suggest that he "ignore the testimony of witnesses, 
who saw the correct procedure with their own eyes, and, instead, rely 
on those who relate things which they made up and state, ‘Verily, it 
was so'! ?*14 The doctrines of the Karaites were an invention, pure and 
simple, and had no scholarly or traditional basis whatsoever. 


Verily I wonder [exclaims Tobias ben Eliezer] at those people who never saw the 
proceedings of Temple sacrifices. .., and neither performed them themselves nor 
studied the books that relate the correct procedure thereof. All they had in mind was 
to overthrow the Teachings of the Living Lord, the King of the Universe, and to 
establish their own pronouncements on naught, and claim, “This is what the Torah 


12 Lekah Tob on Exodus, 143 [72a]: amna qo inma ghy Tyn NST PONT NP aen 52 
37237 men vv by tab anabe 7n yn sex. Cf. ibid., on Leviticus, 32 [16b]: 5» ovsin ba 
aya ROD sow ND osm. 

13 Ibid, on Numbers, 273 [137a]: ngano maba .(K 'b ama) nwm nN ^ m* WR 533 
Jbapa nUn *b5 apne msan wry n5 by vU Maba be ,bwsr5 mewm Tin maus 
n^apn pnw ROR m» RIY (n 175 on) TP PR AIIM ao mv? ?PYv52 win22 RP n> WRN OT 
(n ^& se) own no “PITT nk mbsa m »3 ,25»55» ev n3 bay iine nmn. Cf. also ibid., 162 
[81a], and on Leviticus, 154 [77b]. 

14 Ibid., 38 [19b]: 15 3&5 nmrs ovbxan by nob nmrr23 wav nv» mi jm vu ^2 
oom py nion nan Nsom Ab yp nop) mnin nom) Pan Non) AY n5on "sp bm ma 
ewan DR woe 5773 psn wpm noxam manm monon ppm enar. Possibly to offset 
this line of argument, Yehüdah Hadassi heatedly retorted (Eshkol hak-Kofer, 86d, 
Alphabet 225): yan nnn amai vipa mo wb» DYOS bn Nb 3223 351021 WI r3 ND 
an nr Nb WR D37TY02 por 9997 PANN DME 0033 3379222 MATT? Ara nsa. 

This echoes Sahl ben Masliah’s query, in Likkafe, App. III, 26 (see above, 358, end 
of note 6): n»bbs nnn 53 550 ,nnos nTn mom i631 PO ODI ODN OP NAA TAT ASA 
*55 NITY Onn OMIM oF 5 anwa "ina Div AMD ^m ,8nyn vn n»n 5» ,bnm 
—-— OMY DPT x53 455 anie HI) pii" Ty vm Zann RI. 
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commands.” Well, if truly they are wise men, and if indeed the Torah of our God was 
the way they say it is, why then did they not expound the Torah in the proper fashion, 
similar to the [Rabbinic] sages of Israel who received [its true meaning] in tradition 
from their fathers and teachers ?!15 


The truth of the matter is, then [Tobias enlightens his flock], that this 
is a new Wave of evildoers, detached from the main course of Jewish 
history, opposed to the evolutionary process of the Jewish philosophy 


of life and bent on arbitrary innovations which have no roots in the 
Jewish past. 


Woe to those who do violence to themselves and utter arrogant words against Him 
who is the Foundation of the World, and pride themselves so much that they dare 
change laws and break the Eternal Covenant! Why, our ancestors were present when 
the Temple was founded in the time of the last Prophets—Haggai, Zechariah and 
Malachi—and saw the exact procedure of burnt offerings and meal offerings and 
trespass offerings and peace offerings and all [other] sacrifices, and the way that 
procedure was transmitted to them from the hands of the Prophets, so they wrote it 
down in their teaching as testimony in Israel. 

It was only afterwards that a brood of sinful men arose, men who did not 
know between right and left. They were clever enough to commit evil, but to do good 
they had no knowledge (Jer. 4:22) .. .. They did not rely on the pronouncements of 
our fathers with regard to what is permitted and what is prohibited, but they wrote 
down whatever came to their mind and transmitted it [to others] so as to cause many 
people to err and stumble— may just retribution fall on their heads, while we remain 
clear of guilt!!$ 


This accusation of being novices in the field of Jewish legislation and 
scholarship could not pass unanswered. “We preceded them !"—desper- 


15 Lekah Job on Leviticus, 126 [63b]: muxpn ppn ws ed SWR DPIN 5» AdT nm 
Twa AI nnint Aw nnns) ni nmi) AS nma c362 Ann aya nni MOm mauspnm 
53 phyT mma RDI Psp "503 b pS spormi xb] mannm muepm MbT mpm vn qem 
cmn msn BN mna ga 29 wn cn Oy oat nsn nbus "5m evn onde 5923 PY on 
abapo bw "eon JTS Annana by mía jets wb nnb jo” 353 ANA nde nn nin 
2971 "n& ^" bmi nmm. 

(Significantly, all the texts introduced in the present discussion from Tobias' Lekah 
Tób belong to the Leviticus Section of his commentary. This is no mere coincidence. 
The only two Karaite compositions which were created in Byzantium prior to Tobias 
ben Eliezer's activity—namely, Osar Nekmad of Tobias ben Moses and the Exodus- 
Leviticus Anonymous—are also devoted to Leviticus. While the anonymous commenta- 
tor included an exposition of Exodus, too, Tobias ben Moses concentrated on Levi- 
ticus. See more on this, below, 432 f.). 

16 Jhid., 38 f. [19b f.]: mbnab omsva wan pny nbw mo by saaan owe? onn» ond "ww 
Por oum nva DRO "3 TOY] wR DTPa mu para PA wn) .obw m*3 àenb) pun 
p Owais "P5 Isp WT NDIA 531 pebom now ANAM Abi PPA nnn qe ent IR 
xox noxnc5 nin» pow? Rye RN Owe MII wp 73 7111 ews 19b bnivs3 uni 
ansia DYP ne ROR PATI Tord apm oot by romp x3 ..0m ad nwenbi yond nen nun 
fn»pitimne eR gun nbw.n» n33n b»o5nb3 niv on5 nom wns. The last angry 
line provides us indirectly with an admission of the wide range of Karaite success 
in Byzantium. 

Incidentally, the argument that the adversaries were "clever enough to commit 
evil but to do good they had no knowledge" and that their literature had no value was 
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ately exclaims the twelfth-century Karaite, Elijah ben Abraham, and 
settles down to reduce to writing his own concept of the historic process 
in the course of which Karaism arose in Jewry. However, Elijah’s reply 
and his exposition of Karaite history do not belong anymore to the 
chronological framework of the present study.!7 


NOVICES OR STRANGERS 


To be sure, the slogan denouncing the Karaites as novices in doctrinal 
matters did not originate in Byzantium. One may confidently surmise 
that it figured prominently in Rabbanite polemics against Karaism from 
the very inception of the schism, although, true, our earliest literary 
testimony to that effect does not antedate the Saadyan period.18 Never- 
theless, much as the other elements from earlier times discussed in the 
foregoing chapters, this slogan, too, drifted in Byzantium in a direction 
undreamed of by its ninth-century initiators. 

Since, unlike the Babylonian branch of the sect, Byzantine Karaism 
did not rise from within the ranks of the native Jewish population but 
was, literally speaking, "imported" by successive waves of Karaite 
immigrants from the East, the cry of “novices!” was give in Byzantium a 
peculiar twist of its own. The “novices” were “strangers,” pure and simple. 
Indeed, from denouncing the Karaites as intruders in the Jewish commun- 
ity of learning to decrying them as complete strangers in the Byzantine 
society at large was but one step. The resentment of aliens—an instinctive, 


a two-way street. Earlier, Tobias ben Moses, the Karaite, invoked the same scriptural 
verse against his Rabbanite opponents and their literature. Cf. the hitherto unpublished 
Osar Nehmad, Bodleian MS No. 290, 27a: mym n»n 2791 vind pan [p:33 25273] one 
nippy vx 935 5a ond sm" ... aby ona PRI obo wn E5330 mien. qm Wap 75. 

17 Cf. Millie hak-Kara'im we ha-Rabbanim, in Pinsker's Likküte, App. XII, 101: 
amt pnmum yA ues) Onn INIR D^l1CNk33 APPI WR RIP m npnynm wen ct 
PMA s m PNP pone pns pnw. And further, on p. 103: onsen oa nx 
DDMA 3213N n511353p21 UDpnum. See also Poznafiski's Karaite Literary Opponents 
of Saadiah, 72 ff., and especially his Introduction to Sultatiski’s Zekher Saddikim, 
19 ff. Most recently, the Karaites’ *appeals to history" have been summarized by 
Baron, Social and Religious History of the Jews, V, 254 fE., 406 ff. (notes). 

The whole problem of Elijah's concept of Karaite history and its place in Karaite 
historiography at large will be discussed in my projected continuation volume, which 
is to deal with Byzantine Karaism in the period of the Crusades. 

18 Cf. Salman ben Yerübam's sarcastic answer to Saadyah’s claim, Book of the 
Wars of the Lord, 113 (also earlier, in Pinsker, Likküge, end of App. II, 19): »5»3 mana 
nbn» aban mann bya DN ep on [mamn] muz3 mam mv spna (alluding, of 
course, to mbna mayin, of which see above, 241, note 78, 259, note 25) noo» o mpn 
pep py» pa inm yam. Saadyah’s original statement has not yet been recovered. 
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universally known phenomenon—met in the Byzantine Empire with 
special sensitivity.19 This xenophobia communicated itself to local Jews 
no less than to their Gentile neighbors.19a 


Truly, Tobias’ wording on that point assumes the quality of a hard- 
hitting immediacy and seems pregnant with meaning. The impression is 
gained that the accusation of alienage, thrown in the face of Byzantine 
Karaites, was not merely a manifestation of the fairly natural and passing 
displeasure which old-timers would entertain towards new, and apparently 
not unsuccessful, arrivals. Rather, it appears to have been planted delib- 
erately, as a part of a conscious policy through which Rabbanite leader- 
ship hoped to discredit the Karaites and their standing in the Byzantine 
community. In vain should we look for an expression of a similar 
sentiment in the subsequent arguments of the Arab-educated chronicler 
of Toledo. Pinning on the Karaites the label of a foreign eastern element 
carried a special significance in Christian Byzantium only. 


Who were these Karaites anyway? “Those fools who have come and 
introduced new doctrines—why, they have come just recently" [exclaims 
Tobias, paraphrasing Deuteronomy 32: 17].20 They were different. Theirs 
was a different culture, a different way of life. They stemmed from a 


19 Cf, the vicissitudes of the Egyptian Jewish visitor to Constantinople, as depicted 
in the Genizah epistle edited by Starr, “On Nahrai ben Nissim of Fustat" (Hebrew), 
Zion, Y (1936), 443; also in Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 199 f., No. 147. 

The well-known experiences of Liudprand, the bishop of Cremona and ambassador 
of Otto Ito the court of Nicephor Phocas (Relatio de legatione Constantinopolitana, 
in F. A. Wright's English translation of The Works of Liudprand of Cremona), are also 
a part of this general pattern of Byzantine mistrust of the foreigner. True, while this 
general attitude was at the root of the unenviable treatment accorded to the Western 
envoy in Byzantium, special political reasons played a significant role in the case. 
For the definition of “alien” in Constantinople, see above, 138, and notes 191-92. 

19a Again, the mistrust of alien agitators occupied a considerable place in Karaite- 
Rabbanite polemical exchanges of earlier periods as well. Thus, Sahl ben Masliah, 
who was apparently denied access to the Rabbanite public in some communities 
outside Palestine (cf. above, 84, note 73), waved his Palestinian identity (wrpun man ot 
one) to justify his intrusion. See on this above, 83 f., note 71. On the other hand, 
Sahl himself taunted his Rabbanite opponents for letting the guidance of-Babylonian 
Jewish affairs fall in the hands of Saadyah, a stranger from Egypt. Cf. Likkufe, App. 
IIl, 22 f.: ^g — 5335 —] mark wp pow be [9 on ^10 ^9 — n*pn—] Poan KA ngo Tan 
[pa 72 asame] avins ya nes pers [Saws 932 —] mme ova bands manto myonb, [to ^3 nv. 

However, as will be shown presently, the Byzantine accusation of foreignness has a 
new ring, unheard of in the Islamic environment in which both Saadyah and Sahl 
ben Masliah were active in the tenth century. 

20 Lekah Tob on Leviticus, 69 [35a] :3&3 313 pn AAT WIN INI SOR Dw 
ber apm anye xd. Of course, chances are that the last "have come” pertains to 
"doctrines" and not to “those fools." Even with this lessened emphasis the idea 
expressed in the first clause (s& à. 99x miwa remains the same. 
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Muslim environment and it was this foreign background that corroded 
their Jewishness. 

These men deeply corrupted [the true Jewish mode of life] being disciples of Ishmael- 
ites and acting under the weight of a mad spirit which assailed their brains!'"?! 

This blunt pointing to a group's allegiance to Muslim culture must 
have had a peculiar ring in a Christian Empire at the time of the initial 
excitement caused by the First Crusade. But even earlier, a generation 
prior to Tobias, the stamp of foreignness was a label that could not 
easily be ignored, notwithstanding the intrinsic heterogeneity of the 
Byzantine society. How much more so when, as in the present case, 
the claim was no mere insinuation but did contain a great deal of truth. 
Indeed: The center of Karaite spiritual creativity was in Muslim Palestine. 
The treasury of Karaite wealth and the reservoir of Karaite political 
power was in Muslim Egypt. All Karaite literature to speak of was in 
Arabic and as yet unavailable in any other language. Karaite philosophy 
was a faithful reflection of the Islamic Kaldm; Karaite legal dialectics 
depended very much on the Islamic principles of kiyds and ijmd‘; Karaite 
insistence on lunar observation smacked of the Islamic lunar year; 
and the circulating Rabbanite stories stressed (not without calculated 
intention) the alleged role of the Muslim jurist Abü Hanifa in advising 
*Anan how to break away from the Jewish fold. 


FACING THE ACCUSATION OF FOREIGNNESS 


To be sure, some Karaite conservatives in Byzantium proper, such as the 
late eleventh-century author of the Exodus-Leviticus Anonymous quoted 
earlier in this study, did relish the proud memories of an Islamic past. 
Unmindful of the changed conditions in Byzantine Karaite life and of 
the changing climate in a changing world, they continued to follow the 
ninth-century al-K ümisi in hailing the traditionally pro-Karaite Caliphate 
as the power which gave the sect its first real lease on life. It was not 
[states the" Byzantine Karaite commentator in 1088] until 


there arose the Kingdom of the Small Horn [i.e., Islàm] that God gave a chance to 
the Karaites to speak up openly. And God strengthened the sectaries over and above 
the Rabbanites, so much so that the latter did not dare utter a word, not even against 
the smallest boy among the Karaites. Indeed, that was tantamount to half a Redemp- 
tion.?2 


21 Lekah Tob on Leviticus, 38 f. [19b f.]: xbw owon mpm man yap 13 PITRE) 
AO RAW A Tin* bn INN sponsi UOS WT ND 2075 Sob man nan abs DIRADI br Pa wT 
apmias vm by saoao h otpa nbyv mn ms bpw. See the rest of the passage above, 
361, and note 16. 

22 Cf. the excerpt in Likkaté, App. VII, 73 (the additional sentence, offered here in 
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These nostalgic utterances notwithstanding, responsible leaders of 
Byzantine Karaism sensed the danger inherent in the Rabbanite challenge. 
They understood that there would, indeed, be no hope of tearing down 
the curtain of foreignness as long as no positive, constructive and conscious 
effort was made by the Karaites in the Empire to send deeper roots into 
the soil of the new country that was their home now and to become part 
and parcel of Byzantine Jewry. This was not only of utmost importance 
as a defense against Rabbanite needling about alien allegiance. It was 
also increasingly indispensable for the sake of the growing third, fourth 
and fifth generations of native Byzantines of Karaite creed for whom 
the Greek language and culture became synonymous with their own. 
These native Western Karaites, who breathed the air of a totally different 
cultural climate, might in time lose contact with the roots of the movement 
in the East if not given the necessary stamina for further creativity. 

It therefore was imperative to transplant the best and the latest of the 
authoritative expression of Karaite thought and belief into the soil of the 
Byzantine Empire and have it spelled out in terms similar to those of 
the general Jewish literature in Byzantium—that is, in Hebrew, with 
occasional Greek glosses. Thus a triple purpose would have been served 
at once: a) proving to the Rabbanite neighbors that there did exist a 
coherent, scholarly system of Karaite exposition of Mosaic Law and 
not just a made-up jumble of willful anti-talmudic excesses ;23 b) familiar- 


parentheses, is given from the Leiden MS of the work, Warner No. 3, 226a-b): «vin 
amb ath by wb) (mana s=] onde ^ Bean Rapa bab ne pna ^" Ina RT PP hp 
n& vun LP RT] "mkv "^ Op ^75 RON) .npYUo» ^xn nr? cep be pep ows 
(base: pai avin? pa ommo) ns] 555 [oam ne] awn bpn. Cf. Sefer hay-Yishshüb, YI, 
83a-b, No. 50, where, however, Assaf wrongly attributed the text to Yeshii‘ah ben 
Yehüdah; see above, 246, note 93. Cf. also Eshkol hak-Kofer, Introd., 10b: at 
ws ^b nkbn5 Os WIT 0S pup mabaa [npn =} m. That this claim had historical 
foundations goes without saying. Cf., for instance, the statements of Daniel al-Kümisi, 
quoted above, 55, note 75, and 164 f. 


The expression keren ze'irah (Small Horn, i.e., Islam), is based on the apocalyptic 
picture in the Book of Daniel, 7:8 and 8:9. 


23 Cf. Lekah Tób on Leviticus, 126 [63b], as quoted above, 361, and note 15: mm 
TRD "n»n ITD Anna by sna wot Rb nb jo MRE 55 nma DAIR nsn ni nnn. avian. 
Compare this challenge with the already-quoted statement of Ibn Daüd in Seder 
hak-Kabbalah, Medieval Jewish Chronicles Y, 81 (cf. above, 35, end of note 21). 


Ibn Daüd's biased summary of the Karaite contribution to Jewish culture was 
already commented upon above, 359, note 9, and explained as mainly referring to 
Spain proper. Nevertheless, it serves as an indicator of the general line of Rabbanite 
attack on the sectarians. It goes without saying that Tobias ben Eliezer, active in a 
non-Arabic-speaking country, could with rauch greater truthfulness point to the still 
negligible amount of Hebrew literary productions among the Karaites of Byzantium 
in the generations preceding his own. At the end of the eleventh century, however, the 
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izing local Rabbinism with the content of this Karaite system in the 
field of law, biblical exegesis and philosophy, by making it available in 
a language which a Byzantine Rabbanite could understand; and, last 
but not least, c) presenting the younger generation of native Byzantine 
Karaites with a heritage which they could be proud of and which they 
could consider a contribution to the general Jewish creative effort of 
their own country. 

Thus came into being the great Literary Project of Byzantine Karaism. 
A reconstruction of its scope, its organization, and of the successive 
stages of its development will be attempted in the last part of the present 
chapter. Before embarking, however, on such task, we must consider 
still another aspect of the Karaites' struggle within the Byzantine society: 
their struggle with other non-normative Jewish groups which settled at 
that time in the Byzantine Empire. 


THE CHALLENGE OF NON-KARAITE SECTARIES 


The Rabbanite challenge was not the sole source of anxiety to Karaite 
leadership in Byzantium. True, Rabbanites undoubtedly formed the 
preponderant majority in the local Jewish communities; yet, they were 
by no means the Karaites’ only Jewish neighbors on Byzantine soil. 
With the above-described general flux of populations which brought 
in eastern immigrant elements into the imperial territories,?4 other 
Jewish groups, too, may have drifted along with the current. These 
groups would settle as a matter of course in the Jewish neighborhood, 
alongside the Karaite and Rabbanite communities of the given locality. 
That at least two such non-Karaite splinter sects were still a reality 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries is clearly indicated by contempo- 
raneous sources. One of our informants is Elijah ben Abraham, the oft- 
quoted Karaite author of the Hill/ük, or “History of the Rift between 
the Karaites and the Rabbanites."25 Blaming the many divisions in Jewry 
for God's indifference toward His people, this Byzantine Karaite histor- 
ian gladly noted a change “nowadays,” i.e., in the twelfth century. Out of 
as many as fourteen sects which, by his count, arose in the Jewish society 
since the period of the Second Commonwealth, 
no more than four [separate Jewish] creeds [survive] till our own time; [they are:] the 


great Literary Project of Byzantine Karaism (on which cf. later in this chapter) had 
already reached considerable proportions. Indeed, Tobias himself could not help 
admitting familiarity with some local Karaite creations. See on this above, 290 f. 

?4 See above, Chapter III, esp. 102 ff. 

25 Cf. above, 29, note 7. 
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creed of the Rabbanites, the creed of the Karaites, the Tiflisite creed and that of 
Mishawayh.?6 

Now, further in his story, Elijah chose to neglect that part of the 
Karaite struggle within the Jewish society which was directed against 
the Tiflisites and the Mishawites. He limited his account to the tracing 
of Karaite relations with the Rabbanites alone.27 In this, undoubtedly, 
the twelfth-century Karaite author was guided by a twelfth-century 
Karaite appraisal of whence the greatest danger to the sect in Byzantium 
might be expected. However, this correct understanding of the situation 
as it presented itself in Elijah’s own time hardly reflected the balance of 
power in the Jewish camp in previous generations. In those earlier times, 
Karaism’s fighting animus was not directed against the Rabbanites alone. 
The war which the Karaites had to wage against other sectarians was 
as prolonged in duration as their campaign against Rabbinism and by 
no means easily won. The truth of the matter is that the Karaite doctrine 
of ‘Anan ben David was far from becoming the least common denomi- 
nator for all brands of anti-talmudic protest, as the reigning “monolithic” 
school would have it.28 On the contrary: Not only did some pre-‘Ananite 
sects (like the ‘Isiinians and the Yüdghanites) continue their independent 
existence for at least two centuries after ‘Anan,29 but there also arose 
several new sectarian trends subsequent to the ‘Ananite schism. These 
were oriented as much against the policies of ‘Anan as against the 
Rabbinic way of life.3° In fact, they constituted a far greater threat to the 

26 Cf. Hillük, in Pinsker, Likkafé Kadmoniyyoth, App. XII, 100: ame nyn 5 
nn» 725 mo) AAT ANNAN mam pom [empn mis] pma ,300 212 Pici» pan ana man 
wv OPPS wp mm AYA 75» mm ...meinn nb 53 DPI vs wt aby 5»3 ,2.. men pom 
wr? AT noo bbn m DRP nm aa m ,mm T [mt *5—] R73 "ibn PR mem .mm 3^5 
minds ya van wo ^. Pinsker gives also a variant reading from a Firkowicz MS: 5m»3 
qww Bn mom mo? wem meas "^7 833 obs ewes snp any 380 T» [oo wna] 
QU" bba wee 29337 n5 üm 1573 3 bv m ^7 R ARDI ROD 02 Yn 360 ea ann 175 


pep ben nx» tein 525 PAW AP DNA wb np 59 TTY Dm) Ip no Abap cO? 1739 
sw» nn. (Leiden MS Warner No. 25? conforms, on the whole, with the first version.) 

27 Ibid.: n3» awaspa m5 k*2 mma ^ e 3105 any wi» gba. In reality, however, 
Elijah dealt not so much with the Karaites per se as with Karaites and Rabbanites 
in their mutual relation through history. Cf. the immediate continuation of the just 
quoted text: nen» ATNI IPAR? Rb 53 155 J3 EP DINK DRYP DO NID *5 RPP ^12 "EC 
sy "ni WT 335 PRAIA m Ad man pm AIP... 7930 TN ANIA. 

28 Hor a partial criticism of that school cf. above, 7 f., 205. 

29 For the ‘Isunians cf., for instance, above, 214 f. (and note 22), 274, note 62, and 
below, 380 f., note 64. On the survival of Yüdghanism in the tenth century, see 
Kirkisani, Kitab al-Anwar, I, 59; Eng. tr. by Nemoy, HUCA, VII (1930), 391. 

30 Daniel al-Kümisi's pronounced anti-‘Ananism has already been discussed on vari- 
ous Occasions in this volume. Cf. above, e.g., 19, 21 f., 211 f. (and notes 14 and 15). 
Earlier in the ninth century, another heresiarch, Tsma'il al-*Ukbari, “made little of 
‘Anan and often called him stupíd." “In his writings he treated ‘Anan in the most 
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Karaite movement than to the Rabbanite majority and necessitated much 
more alertness and vigilance on the part of Karaite leadership than on the 
part of the general Jewish authorities. 

Both Jewish sects which the Byzantine Elijah ben Abraham reported 
as still coexisting with the Rabbanites and the Karaites in the twelfth 
century were, indeed, of post-‘Ananite vintage. They were remnants of that 
series of anti-Rabbinic—yet, at the same time, anti-‘Ananite—deviationist 
movements which cropped up during the ninth century within the non- 
normative Jewish camp under Islam. Of these movements only one—that 
of the already discussed Daniel al-Kümisi—remained within the Karaite 
fold in spite of having departed fromthe 'Ananite doctrine.3! Transferring, 
we recall, the scene of intra-party struggle to Palestine, the al-K ümisi 
school had formulated a new Karaite platform and had brought about 
a marvelous regeneration of anti-Rabbanite dissent under the banner 
of Palestino-centricism.32 

Not so the other ninth-century nonconformist varieties. These can 
be grouped in two classes. One contained movements which, like the 
Tiflisites, never ceased to share with official Karaism the basic premises 
of non-normative Weltanschauung. Spearheaded by secessionist elements 
which apparently issued from the ranks of ‘Ananism itself, they differed 
from the Karaite sect merely on details of observance, on matters of 
policy, and, possibly, in their respective social composition. Nevertheless, 
these differences were sufficiently decisive at the time to set the move- 
ments apart from—though not really against—each other.3? In the other 
class were grouped those dissident segments of Jewry which, like the 
insulting manner, attributing to him the stupidity of an ass." Cf Kirkisani, Kitab 
al-Anwar, I, 13, 56 f.; Eng. tr. by Nemoy, HUCA, VII (1930), 329, 388, and, briefly, 
Karaite Anthology, 52. 

31 Kirkisani listed al-Kümisi as an independent religious thinker and founder of a 
religious system (madhhab). He allotted to him separate paragraphs in both the general 
list (Kitab al-Anwar, I, 14) and the individual expositions (ibid., I, 58 f.). At the same 
time, he stressed Daniel's continued membership in the broader framework of Karaism. 
He added, however, that “although he [i.e., Daniel] is an excellent scholar in the 
Scripture and in philology, there is one thing which greatly injures his prestige among 
some of our coreligionists, namely his dislike of the sect of *Anan, whom he assails 
very strongly." Cf. ibid., I, 5. See Nemoy's Eng. tr. in HUCA, VII (1930), 321, 330, 
390 f., and, partly, in Karaite Anthology, 53. See also above, 212, note 15. 

32 See above, 19, 22, 309 ff. 

33 Yefeth ben ‘Ali (quoted by Pinsker, Likkufe, 26) seems to be the only Karaite 
scholar who accused at-Tiflisi of having forsaken also the belief in resurrection from 
the dead; this point was not reported by Kirkisani or any other Karaite scholar who 
followed Kirkisani's “Survey of Jewish Sects.” Yefeth concluded his description by 


saying that “God shall cancel these creeds and bring shame on [their adherents]." 
This is by far the strongest expression ever used by a Karaite against Tiflisism. Consid- 
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Mishawites, were from the outset independent of, indeed incongruous. 
with, the ‘Ananite school.34 Rallied around the Mishawite ideology, they 
became Karaism’s most pronounced enemies, and the task of combatting 
them constituted for several generations a major preoccupation of Karaite 
scholars and leaders. 


THE TIFLISITES 


Unfortunately, none of the non-Karaite sectarian writings has survived 
to tell the story. In reconstructing the Tiflisite and Mishawite dissent we 
must fall back mainly on references and descriptions included (for the 
sake of refutation) in the literature of the sects' Karaite opponents. 
Many of these references are not clear in the first place. Some of them 
plainly bear the earmarks of misrepresentation, innuendo and slander. 
Even where the general trustworthiness of the text is beyond reproach, 
the reader is set wondering how thick is the layer of partisan bias and 
of sheer polemical enthusiasm that envelops the kernel of authentic 
truth undoubtedly embedded in it. 

Nevertheless, for the purpose of the present study, the bias and 
acrimony permeating the Karaite accounts are not devoid of interest 
and intrinsic value. Our objective here is not to study the teachings of 
the Tiflisite and Mishawite schools per se, but to observe the molding 
of the attitude of Byzantine Karaites toward those of their neighbors who 
followed these schools. Hence, the intensity of Karaite pronouncements. 
against Tiflisism and Mishawism is in itself a revealing piece of evidence. 
Its slackening or increase through the ages testifies unwittingly to 
Karaism's feeling of security or insecurity in the face of possible Tiflisite 
or Mishawite inroads in its midst, and enables us, indirectly, to speculate 
on the existence and extent of such inroads. 

To begin with the Tiflisites, it may be presumed that these followers of 
Abii ‘Imran (M üsà) az-Za'farani, who in the ninth century moved from 


ering Yefeth's intense messianism (see above, 77 f., 94 f.), his animosity toward a sect 
which did not believe (or so he thought) in resurrection is quite understandable. 

In reality, Daniel al-Kimisi, who lived a generation or so after at-Tiflisi, reported 
that some [Babylonian] Karaites denied resurrection from the dead. That group: 
maintained also, according to al-Kümis?'s account, that man's spirit, and not his body, 
is the object of God's reward or punishment. Cf. above, 220, note 29: by »» pawn DYR 
enaa nnna wns on ...tjua b» wb asad man. However, the relationship between that 
Karaite splinter group and the independent Tiflisite sect is unknown. 

34 A similar difference between these two groups regarding their respective kinship 
or incongruity with Samaritan views has been. noted by Wreschner, Samaritanische 
Traditionen, xi f., note 10. Some details there, however, need to be corrected. 
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Babylonia to the Armenian city of Tiflis (whence his by-name at-Tiflisi), 
were mainly concentrated in Armenia.35 Nothing is known of their 
further history or whether they succeeded (or even attempted) to sink 
roots outside Armenia. The available Byzantine Karaite sources are not 
too helpful regarding Karaite contacts with them in the eleventh or 
the twelfth centuries within the boundaries of the Empire. Neither the 
above-quoted Elijah ben Abraham nor his contemporary, the Constan- 
tinopolitan Hadassi, reveal explicitly that these sectaries were ever really 
encountered, say, in the streets of Péra or in some Anatolian Jewish 
community. All that Elijah has attested to was the existence of the 
Tiflisite sect in his time. He may well have alluded to contemporary 
Tiflisites in Armenia proper. Information on these sectaries could have 
been brought in by Armenian Rabbanites or Karaites arriving in the 
Empire;36 a group of Armenian Karaites was, we remember, reported 
to have visited (or temporarily settled) in Constantinople in the twelfth 
century.?7 

Hadassi, on the other hand, spoke explicitly of the ninth-century 
heresiarch himself rather than of his later followers. His partly garbled 
account of the Tiflisite doctrine was produced mainly on the basis of 
early literary material and was affected only little by actual observation 
of the Byzantine scene. Nevertheless, several phrases in Hadassi’s 
report on at-Tiflisi have a somewhat urgent ring and show some amount 
of special interest which is perhaps not purely academic. Chances are that 
this interest may be pointing to direct contacts of Hadassi's Byzantine 
coreligionists with the Tiflisite dissenters. 

The impression becomes even stronger when the twelfth-century 
Hebrew text of Hadassi is compared with the tenth-century presentation 
by Kirkisani, the Arabic-writing Karaite historian in Babylonia. The 
latter utilized the same literature perused by Hadassi two hundred 
years later. However, he made no personal acquaintance with the 
dissidents, since they were at that time but a small group limited to the 
far-off city of Tiflis. His report of at-Tiflisi’s life and doctrine is factual, 
detached, almost indifferent. The very same report sounds differently 
in the phrasing of a Hadassi. Unlike Kirkisani, Hadassi does not merely 
relate facts: he censures them, he praises them, he evaluates them as to 
their relation to the Karaite doctrine. Thus, on the one hand, he censures 
the calendar deviation advocated by at-Tiflisi. Similarly he censures the 


35 Cf. above, 64 f. (note 21), 128, and note 155 there. 
36 See above, 128. 


37 Cf. our suggestion above, 128 f., and the latter part of note 157 there. 
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latter’s permission to consume meat in the Diaspora.38 On the other 
hand, he praises at-Tiflisi for having endorsed such laws of incest as are 
“in line with the pronouncements of the Karaites, the ‘Mourners of 
Zion’.” He hails, further, at-Tiflisi’s adherence to Karaite dietary laws 
and his enjoining the celebration of the Feast of Weeks on a Sunday, 
“after the fashion of those who tremble at [the word of] the Most High, 
the Mourners of the Temple of God and of the City of Jerusalem.”’39 


38 Herewith the pertinent texts by Kirkisani and Hadassi are given for comparison 
(reversing the sentence order in Kirkisáni to make it parallel Hadassi): 


Kirkisani, Kitab al-Anwar, I, 57 (Eng. tr., Hadassi, Eshkol hak-Kofer, 41d, Alphabet 


HUCA, VII [1930], 389): ai asl UU 
SD pall Jal due ttl fy daa 087 


43 juli i ud (after having agreed on 
principle with Isma‘il al-‘Ukbari that it is 
this separation of the moon from the sun 


[45 uli] that decides the beginning of the 


98: pas sine ata 2191 po toria 153: TD 
:pT3nn Op IOS 503 n 1022 vn vi Mp 
"Ww? INT vpn "un rnm um nus wm RY 
vbi ^x a bea pn a unn av» noaa 
D?» WAT nn cq soy mà see NaN AWS 
mbi «3 qua xn waa van. For the im- 
plication of the beginning phrase of this 
passage, see next note. 


new month; cf. further, Kitab al-Anwar, IV, 
790£);... I GLI G al ssl Gal dy. 

To be sure, Kirkisani, too, gives an account (and a refutation) of the peculiar 
exegesis of Ps, 81: 4 (mv 123 < 510232) which aroused the wrath of Hadassi. However, 
he does not associate it explicitly with at-Tiflist. Cf. Kitab al-Anwar, IV, 803 f. 

39 Kirkisant, Kitab al-Anwar, I, 57 (Eng. 
tr, HUCA, VII [1930], 389): WE Ul, 
(speaking of both at-Tiflisi and ar-Ramli) 
am M 3 aal ie se sei j aetti 
cS WN ly CW 3 SGI UW PP 

The difference between the calm and rather sympathetic treatment of the Tiflisite 
doctrine by Kirkisüni and the more militant approach of Hadassi is well manifested 
also in their respective interpretations of the beginning of the passage. In the source 
from which both Kirkisani and Hadassi drew their material they found the following 
opening phrase: "He [=at-Tiflisi] (or: "They," ie, at-Tiflisi and ar-Ramli) 
differed from the general body [al-jamá'a]." Kirkisani understood it to mean “the 
general body of the nation," i.e., the Rabbanites. Hence, he listed after that sentence 
those practices of at-Tiflisi which seemed to him commendable because of their anti- 
Rabbanite slant: the fixing of the Pentecost on a Sunday, the prohibition of the fat-tail, 
and stringency in the laws of incest. In the second part, however, he added those 
practices on which at-Tiflisi diverged from the Karaites: the calendar procedure and 
the consumption of meat. 

Not so Hadassi (or the scholar before him who translated the original source into 
Hebrew). He interpreted the opening phrase to mean that “‘at-Tiflisi diverged from the 
general body of the sectarians"' (translating it in Hebrew as ‘edah, which, we remember, 
had a legal sectarian connotation). Consequently, he followed up the sentence with 
a list of deviations which he condemned: the calendary system of the Tiflisites and 
their laxity with regard to the consumption of meat in the Diaspora. Only in the second 
part of the passage were the praiseworthy practices also enumerated: stringent laws of 
incest, prohibition of fat-tail, etc., and the fixing of Pentecost on Sunday. 


Hadassi, loc. cit.: n min na om vb 
APS "53x span ya 5273 mb daria mma 
mue aim nawa sim) TNT OR fk 
^n wipe bzw ehy cni pora ara n 
qv bern. 
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Whether this stronger wording by Hadassi is purely accidental or in 
keeping with Hadassi’s regular style is a question of judgment. The 
assumption must not be excluded that it reflects a more personal in- 
volvement. Hadassi may have had in mind living Tiflisites whom he knew 
from the local Constantinopolitan scene. Possibly, the late tenth- and 
eleventh-century influx of Armenians, Gentile and Jewish, into the 
Byzantine domains caused also some Tiflisites to appear in the Byzantine 
Jewish communities. Nothing definite, however, can be said in the 
matter on the basis of the extant sources. 


THE MISHAWITES 


Infinitely more involved was the pattern of relationship between the 
Karaites in Byzantium and the Mishawite sect there. The intensity 
permeating Karaite reports on this other survivor of the ninth-century 
anti-Rabbanite (and, at once, anti-‘Ananite) revolt is most striking. 
While Tiflisism, separate but never really antagonistic, left almost no 
trace in Karaite literature and polemics (except for a general inclusion 
thereof in the surveys of Jewish sectarianism), the Mishawite heresy 
became a recurrent theme for Karaite controversialists; so [one may sur- 
mise] was the Karaite doctrine to the spokesmen of Mishawism. 

Of course, the frequency of anti-Mishawite references in Karaite po- 
lemical compositions may prove misleading, Thus, judging merely by the 
fact that, since the mid-eleventh century till as late as 1490, refutations 
of Mishawite views do not leave the pages of Byzantine Karaite literature, 
one might be inclined to infer that Mishawism was all along—for half a 
millennium almost—a burning issue to the Empire’s Karaites. This is a 
mistaken impression, A careful perusal of that literature prompts us to 
discard all Karaite references belonging to periods later than, say, 
1200-1250 as mere academic considerations.49 


This disposes of the difference in interpretation which is also apparent in modern 
studies. Thus, Nemoy (HUCA, VII [1930], 389) tended to understand Kirkis4ni as 
pointing to at-Tiflisi’s divergence from the "general body of the sectarians." Mahler, 
on the other hand (Hak-Kara' im, 196, note 8), censured Nemoy's interpretation by 
invoking the Hadassi text. Paradoxically, in the light of the above analysis of both 
texts, none of these scholars was right: Kirkisani had the body of the whole nation 
in mind, while Hadassi pointed to the sectarians alone. 

40 Cf., for instance, Mibhar on Leviticus, 6a. The late thirteenth-century Aaron ben 
Joseph quite clearly bases there his polemic against Mishawayh (or rather against Ibn 
Ezra who uses an argument expounded earlier by Mishawayh) on literary sources alone; 
Aaron invokes the eleventh-century Byzantine Osar Nehmad of Tobias ben Moses. 
Similarly, the fourteenth-century Aaron ben Elijah declares himself indebted in his 
anti-Mishawite polemics to earlier literary compositions; he goes back even to the 
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Even such earlier testimonies as those offered by Byzantine Karaite 
authorities of the twelfth century are primarily of chronological value; they 
speak of the Mishawites as still existing in their time. They hardly add, 
however, to the elucidation of Karaite-Mishawite re/ations in the twelfth 
century or earlier. Elijah ben Abraham’s brief statement has already 
been cited: he merely counted Mishawism among the four Jewish sects 
active in his generation.*! Similarly, Yehüdah Hadassi left no room 
for doubt that the Mishawites ''continue to observe to this day" (i.e., 
about the middle of the twelfth century) the heretical practices he 
ascribed to their founder.42 There is, however, no sign of sarcasm or 
contempt in the statement of this scholar comparable to that which 
we encounter in the earlier source underlying his account.43 Nor did 
Hadassi care to go beyond the o/d presentation of Mishawism and to 
enumerate also the later, characteristically Byzantine features of the 
sect; these features, we realize now, were unknown to earlier reporters 
but were prevalent in the Mishawite community of Byzantium in Hadas- 
si's own day. Indeed, the very preoccupation of Hadassi with Mishawite 
teachings was, in the main, but part and parcel of his general survey of 
all sects. It was hardly prompted by a sense of need to repel contem- 
poraneous Mishawite encroachments on the Karaite way of life in 
Byzantium. Evidently, the dwindling numbers of Mishawite followers, 
while still conspicuous enough to be noted by contemporary observers, 
ceased in the twelfth century to spell danger to the Byzantine Karaite 
community. 

The two foundation-stones on which the reconstruction of the Misha- 
wite-Karaite story must rest, then, are the Karaite texts of the early 
tenth and the mid-eleventh centuries. The first source—Kirkisani's 
“Survey of Jewish Sects"—originated in the Islamic environment in 
which the formation of the Mishawite sect had taken place. This source 
was compiled just a few decades after the event (about 937 C.E.). 1t was 
from an abridged version of that "Survey" that Hadassi drew up, some 
two centuries later, his aforecited account of Mishawite teachings.44 


tenth-century Kirkisani. Cf., e.g., his Gan “Eden, Section Shehitah, Ch. XX, 95a, and 
earlier, Section Pesah, Ch. VII, 42b, or in his Kether Torah on Numbers, 10a. See 
further the fifteenth-century Addereth Eliyyahü (interrupted in 1490), in which Elijah 
Bashyachi bases the whole Ch. XVIII of Section Shehitah (without openly acknow- 
ledging it) on Osar Nehmad of Tobias ben Moses. See below, 389, note 91. 

41 Cf. above, 366 f., and note 26 there. 

42 Eshkol hak-Kofer, 42a, Alphabet 98: nm pvn Sy pew 1». 

43 See the reference in the next note. 

44 The "Survey" was incorporated into the First Discourse of Kitab al-Anwdr 
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not only fails to enumerate important characteristics which were at- 
tributed to Mishawism in Byzantium, but also it can hardly match the 
amount of contempt and abuse which Tobias poured on the heads of his 
Mishawite compatriots. It seems that, as far as our sources go, only 
Tobias, the eleventh-century leader of the Karaites in the Empire, 
viewed Mishawism as a most serious menace to his flock. The fury with 
which Tobias descended upon the avowed founder of the Mishawite 
sect, on his “priests”50 and on their teachings (including matters which 
seemingly did not call for practical application) is, indeed, without 
parallel in Karaite literature. Even Karaism's anti-Saadyan campaign at 
its worst never accused Saadyah Gaon, for instance, of leaving the fold, 
the way Tobias did with regard to Mishawayh and his followers. And 
all that—a hundred and fifty years after Kirkisani and in a climate far 
removed from that which Kirkisáni knew well and which produced 
the Mishawite movement in the first place! 


Thus, allowing even for exaggerations perpetrated in the heat of 
controversy, the twin impression is inevitable: a) that it was chiefly 
the brand of Mishawite practice which was known in Byzantium (and 
not so much that which was described by Kirkisáni in Babylonia a 
century and a half earlier) that was felt to be a real threat to Karaism; 
and b) that it was, consequently, the eleventh-century Byzantine Kara- 
ite community (and not so much the Karaite leadership in Babylonia) 
that considered the warding-off of the Mishawite danger an assign- 
ment of the first order. Ás such, Karaism's anti-Mishawite struggle 
belongs, more than anywhere else, in our eleventh-century story of 
the formative years of Karaite life in Byzantium. 


THE TEACHINGS OF MISHAWAYH 
Who were the Mishawites ? 


A careful analysis of all the available sources as well as of the cognate 
material which was revealed and interpreted by the recent studies of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls permits us to draw a completely new picture of the 
Mishawite heresy and its history.5! Apart from a marked deviation in 


50 The expression is wms. It matches Tobias’ (and, earlier, Salman ben Yerüham's) 
contemptuous remark regarding Saadyah and his Rabbanite colleagues. Cf. Salman's 
Book of the Wars of the Lord, 59 (top): wns nyo my; and the Tobias text below, 391, 
and note 98. 

51 'The summary presented here is extracted from my Mishawiyyah: The Vicissi- 
tudes of a Medieval Jewish Sect under Islam and Christianity, to be published separate- 
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dietary matters (of which later), the most conspicuous nonconformism 
in which the sect had indulged was in the field of calendation. This field, 
we remember, was crucial in the sect-forming process of all times: 
calendar independence heralded a sect’s self-determination and final 
separation from the Mother Institution.52 


The ninth-century calendar doctrine of Mishawayh al-‘Ukbari (a 
native of ‘Ukbara in the Baghdad region) subscribed to the solar principle 
as the one and only determinant of calendar reckoning. This principle, 
assuming a solar year of 364 days, ensured the yearly return of fasts and 
feasts on fixed days in the week, rather than on fixed days of months (the 
way lunar calendation, common to all other segments of medieval 
Jewry, would have it).55 Thus, Mishawayh demanded the permanent 
fixing of the Day of Atonement on a Sabbath;54 the interdependent 
annual recurrence of Passover on a Thursday;55 the celebration of 
Pentecost on the Sunday which falls seven weeks subsequent to the 
first Sunday after Passover;56 and regularity in the proclamation of 


the first day of each month (Rdsh-Hodesh), apparently by accepting a 
solar thirty-day mensal unit.57 


ly. There, the full documentation, bibliography and discussion of earlier theses are 
given. 


32 Cf, above, 293. 


53 This has correctly been stressed by A. Jaubert, “Le calendrier des Jubilés et les 
jours liturgiques de la semaine," VT, VII (1957), 44, and La date de la céne, 46 f. 

54 The permanent appointment of the fast on a Sabbath was designed to emphasize 
the double holiness of the Day of Atonement, presumably enjoined by the biblical 
lawmaker in the double term shabbath shabbathón (Lev. 23:32). Cf. Kirkisani, Kitab 
al-Anwar, I, 58 (Eng. tr. by Nemoy, HUCA, VII [1930], 390); Hadassi, Eshkol hak- 
Kofer, 42a, Alphabet 98. 

55 See the references in the previous note, The interdependence results, of course; 
from the legally prescribed lapse of time between the holidays. 

56 Kirkisáni (Kitab al-Anwar, I, 57 f.; HUCA, VII [1930], 390) and Hadassi (Eshkol 
hak-Kofer, 42a, Alphabet 98) ridiculed Mishawayh for having asserted, on the one 
hand, with all sectarians, that Pentecost must fall on a Sunday, without knowing, how- 
ever, which Sunday it was to be. A closer look at the problem willrevealthat, contrary 
to the insinuations of his Karaite opponents, Mishawayh had a definite idea which 
“‘morrow after the Sabbath" was to inaugurate the seven-week count from Passover to 
Pentecost. By rejecting unequivocally the Karaite and Samaritan custom of beginning 
the count on the Sunday which falls within the Passover week, Mishawayh made his. 
position clear beyond any doubt. He obviously espoused the sectarian alternative: 
the Sunday after Passover week. This was the procedure advocated by the Book of 
Jubilees and the Qumran sect. 

57 This is how I understand Kirkis&ni's statement that Mishawayh '*was in doubt as 
to how to fix the beginning of months, since he could not decide what system to adopt" 


(xn o -w aad c ole, N 2540" TE ij ae à vius o8» Cf. Kitab 
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Moreover, he applied the solar principle to the day measure as well, re- 
jecting the conventional count of calendar-days from evening to evening; 
the days, including the Sabbaths, were to be counted from morning to 
morning.5? This last point was particularly objectionable later to Jews 
living in regions with a large Christian population (e.g., Jerusalem and 
Palestine in general, Western Syria, Byzantium and Spain). Cancelling, 
as it did, the sacrosanct institution of Sabbath eve and extending the ho- 
liness of the Lord's day to the night preceding Sunday, it was hastily 
decried as "Christian-oriented."59 Anti-Mishawite propagandists failed 
(or refused) to perceive the Jewish origin of that practice and the broader 
calendary concept of which it was part and parcel.69 The truth of the 
matter is that Mishawayh’s doctrine intended merely to restore an 
archaic Jewish calendar based on the solar system. Such a calendar was 
expounded in the apocryphal Book of Jubilees and the Ethiopic Enoch.61 


al-Anwar, 1, 58 (HUCA, VII [1930], 390). Cf. further Hadassi, Eshkol hak-Kofer, 
42a, Alphabet 98: 4nmn3 typ? m oka S23 oT? ks een OVR nye? by paoa mm nm. 
Here again, such terms as “doubt” or “indecision,” sarcastically used by Kirkisani, 
are plainly misnomers. Once having accepted a solar calendar of 364 days, 
Mishawayh could not have entertained any doubts as to the inner division of 
the year. He must have espoused the pattern advocated by the Book of Jubilees: 
four equal seasons of 91 days, each comprising three 30-day mensa] units plus 
one day. 

58 See the texts adduced below, 395 ff. (and notes). 

59 Stressing the “Jewishness” of the evening-to-evening count of days, Ibn Ezra, 
in an obvious polemic against Mishawism (wanwa nrw on m3"; OF, myin 5333), 
States: bxc» Tk X123 ope doy mx" anim (on Ex. 16:25). Cf. further, M. Fried- 
lander, “Ibn Ezra in England," JQR (O.S), VIII (1896), 149, note 2, and 152, 
note 2, as well as in the Transactions of the Jewish Historical Society of England, 57, 
pote 3. 

For the accusations of “‘Christian orientation," tossed against the Mishawites by 
Tobias ben Moses in Byzantium, see below, 402. Some of these accusations may 
already have been voiced by Yefeth ben ‘Ali in Palestine (cf. above, 375, note 49). 
Indeed, chances are that Ibn Ezra learned of the Mishawite views from Osar Nekmad 
of Tobias or, even more likely, from the commentaries of Yefeth. The latter, as we 
know, exerted tremendous influence on Ibn Ezra's biblical exegesis. At any rate, there 
is no indication that the Spanish Rabbanite exegete ever met the heretics in person. 

60 Indeed, scholars have suggested viewing certain passages in the Dead Sea Scrolls 
as corrections of eleventh-century Karaite (or Rabbanite) scribes. The scribes must 
have been anxious to make the texts correspond to the lunar calendation almost 
unanimously accepted by medieval Jewry. Cf. Talmon's pertinent remarks in Scripta 
Hierosolymitana, IV (1958), 193 f., and Wernberg-Moller, Revue de Qumran, I (1958), 
141 (quoting P. R. Weis). 

61 Cf. the Book of Jubilees, vi, in Charles, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of 
the Old Testament, II, 22 f. (or M. Goldmann's Hebrew version, in A. Kahana, Has- 
Sefarim ha-Hisénim, I, Bk. 1, 235 f); Book of Enoch, lxxii, in Charles, IT, 237-39 (or 
in the Hebrew rendering of A. Kahana and J. Feitelovitch, Has-Sefarim ha- Hisónim, 
J, Bk. 1, 67-69). 
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Apparently, the sectaries of the Judaean Desert in the time of the Second 
Commonwealth also adhered to it.62 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 


All these calendary teachings of Mishawayh remained, however, at 
first, in the realm of theory only; neither Mishawayh himself nor his 
followers in Babylonia dared apply them in practice. Indeed, they dared 
not even mention in Babylonia their (theoretical) adherence to the 
morning-to-morning count of calendar-days. This solar measure of day 
units, though not inherent in the general solar calendation concept, could 
not have been a later innovation; yet, it is known only from Byzantine 
Karaite literature, i.e., from works created some two centuries after 
Mishawayh and away from the climate of opinion of Jewish Babylonia. 
In Babylonia proper, the Mishawites, opposed to the time reckoning 
system of both the normative majority and the sectarian minorities, 
resigned themselves to following the precalculated Rabbanite calendar 
as the lesser of the two evils. 


All coins are clipped anyway [Mishawayh is reported to have advised his followers], 
you might as well hold on to the counterfeit that is at hand,§3 


For mid-ninth-century Babylonia was no longer propitious for the growth 
of social and religious dissent as it was in earlier generations. Times had 


$2 For this latter point cf. Talmon's stimulating inquiry into “The Calendar Reckon- 
ing of the Sect from the Judaean Desert,” in Aspects of the Dead Sea Scrolls (Scripta 
Hierosolymitana, TV [1958], 162-99. Why Mishawayh deviated from that archaic 
calendary pattern in preferring Thursday (to the Jubilees' Wednesday) for the annual 
occurrence of Passover, so that the Day of Atonement be regularly observed on a 
Saturday (instead of the Jubilees’ Friday), is a problem worth looking into, but of no 
real consequence to the present story. Whatever the divergence in derail, there can be 
Do question as to the basic structure of the calendar Mishawayh considered right. The 
literary antecedents of Mishawayh's doctrine are undoubtedly to be sought in the 
sectarian works of the Second Commonwealth era. 

How these sources came to inspire a ninth-century Mishawayh into reviving the 
archaic calendary policies of the Dead Sea sect is a matter for speculation. I leave it 
‘to my good friend and colleague, Doctor Talmon, to pursue further the marginal 
suggestion he has made recently (op. cit., 194, note 82) concerning the possible literary- 
historical link between the ancient doctrine and this medieval heresiarch. Talmon is 
inclined to view the Mishawite doctrine in the context of the late eighth-century disco- 
very of Cave Writings near the Dead Sea (see above, 20, and 254, note 10), which [he 
believes] had given impetus to a renewal of the ancient calendar controversy in Jewry, 

$3 Cf. Kirkisani, Kitab al- Anwar, I, 58; Eng. tr. by Nemoy, HUCA, VII (1930), 390. 
Hadassi (or the Hebrew translator who preceded him) misunderstood the passage 
to mean (Eshkol hak-Kofer, 42a, Alphabet 98): 2 mam TPP 23 manb sn n9 mw 
abn ps namna an wip. The error has correctly been observed by Poznański, REJ, 
XXXIV (1897), 165, note 1, (Sec also above, 374, end of note 44.) 
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changed. After a hundred and fifty years of schismatic experience, 
Rabbinic Babylonia mended her fences and closed the ranks. Dissident 
activity could by now exert only negligible influence on the Babylonian 
Rabbanite camp proper; it would mainly spend itself on intra-sectarian 
bickerings. Conversely, the sectaries of Babylonia had now come under 
the impact of an infinitely more powerful Rabbinic uniformity. Willingly 
or not, they had to learn how to conform, especially on such decisive 
issues as calendation. Some, in fact, would gradually lose their identity. 

The fate of the Mishawites in Babylonia and their submission to the 
Rabbanite calendary computation were not at all surprising, then. They 
simply manifested a situation in which the heresiarch unambiguously 
rejected both systems of lunar calendation, the precalculated tables of the 
normative majority and the lunar eye-witnessing method of the whole 
sectarian camp combined. At the same time, he was unable under the 
prevailing conditions to apply in practice his own solar calendar. A 
minority within a minority, Mishawayh continued to voice his doctrinal 
dissent as persistently as he dared to. Yet, for all practical purposes, he 
preferred to join the intrinsically more comfortable lunar calendar of the 
Rabbanite majority rather than to involve his followers in the unwieldy 
intricacies of the other sectaries’ moon-sighting. In so doing, Mishawayh 
may have been not only resigning himself to what he believed was the 
lesser evil, but also hoping to win for his flock the goodwill of the ruling 
Rabbinic circles.64 


THE ‘BABYLONIAN EXODUS’ 
Mishawayh’s behavior, we said, was not surprising; indeed, it was not 


Mishawayh’s oscillation between theoretical preferences and a practical performance 
that was polarly different from the theory made a mocking Kirkisani present him as a man 
“lost in perplexity.” To a modern observer, on the other hand, Mishawayh appeared, 
for the same reason, "to have been something of a cynic” (Nemoy, Karaite Anthology, 
xix, 335, note 1/19). But neither label explains the matter. True, Mishawayh may have 
turned cynical in a society which cared little about one’s unorthodox beliefs as long as 
one mechanically conformed on externals of daily (especially calendary) practice. Yet, 
he was neither wavering nor perplexed. He had very definite ideas on what the Jewish 
calendar should be like. Moreover, unlike the Shi‘ites who, shielded by the convenient 
theory of takiyyah (i.e., caution; cf. Goldziher, Vorlesungen über den Islam, 214 f), 
kept their rebellious doctrines to themselves for fear of persecution, Mishawayh did 
not hesitate to speak up and make his ideas (save for the morning-to-morning count of 
days) known to all. These ideas, however, were so diametrically opposed to all that 
had become a matter of general consent to Jewry as a whole, normative and sectarian 
alike, that a practical application of them in ninth- and tenth-century Babylonia was 
simply unthinkable. 

64 [ndeed, the Karaites taunted their Rabbanite neighbors for compromising with 
other sectaries on major issues of belief in return for the sectaries' adherence to the 
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even unusual. Also the far stronger and better established Karaites, 
we remember, had surrendered in Babylonia a vital part of their original 
calendar doctrine, the abib. To the extent that they chose to stay in the 
country, they would follow their Rabbanite neighbors in determining the 
beginning of calendar-years and intercalation by means of computation. 
Only those segments of the dissident camp which, appraising correctly 
the changed (ninth-century) situation, were ready to draw the extreme 
conclusion were saved for further sectarian creativity. That conclusion 
was: Exodus from Babylonia into the Syro-Palestinian expanse and 


into the adjoining regions in the South (Egypt) and in the North (as 
far as Armenia). 

Out of the reach of the uniformitarian machine of Babylonia’s central 
Jewish institutions, the emigrant movements opened a new (non- 
Babylonian) Golden Age of Jewish sectarianism. This Golden Age of 
anti-talmudic dissent in the Palestinian-led countries of the East Mediter- 
ranean littoral was partly assisted by the demographic heterogeneity 
and the multiplicity of religious denominations in that area in general. 


Rabbanite calendar. A good illustration of the case is the story of Rabbanite-'Isünian 
relations. When Kirkisàni asked Jacob ben Ephraim, a Rabbanite visitor from Syria 
(ash-Shami), why the Rabbanites favored the *Isünians and intermarried with them 
(in Damascus), although “Abi ‘Isa acknowledged the prophecy of Jesus son of Mary 
and of [Muhammad] the master of the Muslims," Jacob replied: “Because they do 
not differ from us in the observance of holidays." “This answer of his indicates [Kir- 
kisani concluded bitterly] that, according to the Rabbanites, [‘Isinian] manifestation 
of unbelief is more pardonable than the [Karaite] display of differences in the observ- 
ance of holidays which they [1e., the Rabbanites] themselves invented.” Cf. Kitab 
al-Anwár, I, 52; Eng. tr. by Nemoy, HUCA, VII [1930], 382. 

Incidentally, if we are to believe Hadassi (Eshkol hak-Kofer, 41c, Alphabet 97; 
see the quotation above, 274, note 62), the ‘Isiinians, too, advocated a solar year. 
Unlike the Mishawite story, a practical application of the solar system was possible 
in the time of the seventh-century Abi 'Tsá, when Babylonian Rabbinism had not 
yet attained the standing it enjoyed in Mishawayh's days. In the ninth century, how- 
ever, the 'Isünians may have undergone the same development which is suggested 
here for the Mishawites: Under the impact of Rabbinic uniformity they may have 
surrendered their solar calendar (if they ever had put it into practice). Like the Misha- 
wites, too, the ‘Isiinians continued to adhere to the Rabbanite calendar even after 
they had emigrated to Syria. The problem merits further study. At any rate, in the 
light of Kirkisánr's report, one cannot accept Hadassi's statement that the ‘Isiinians 
“observe [tw] the holidays according to a solar calendar of years." If there 
were any "Isünians left in the twelfth century, when Hadassi wrote his Eshkol, they 
surely followed the Rabbinic calendar, as did their tenth-century predecessors in 
the time of Kirkisani. 

65 See above, 303 f., 314 ff. 


66 A broader statement and documentation of the “‘Exodus-thesis” expounded here 


will be found in my forthcoming Hebrew paper, “The ‘Babylonian Exodus’ of Jewish 
Sects in the Period of the Geonim." 
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It was further encouraged by the progressive disintegration of the central 
power of the ('Abbàsid) Caliphate, the mainstay of Babylonian Jewish 
centralism.67 Yet, last but not least, it was spurred by the greatest 
institutional struggle eastern Jewry had known in the High Middle 
Ages: the already referred-to Palestine-versus-Babylonia contest. 

The Syro-Palestinian Jewish society itself—the Rabbanite majority 
of it, that is—was at that time no Jess embattled against the centralistic 
claims of Rabbinic Babylonia than were the sectarian groupings. Itself 
unwilling to bow to the dictate of the rival (Rabbanite) institutions of 
Babylonia, yet possessing neither the political standing nor the executive 
power to erase by its own means the heresies from its midst, Palestinian- 
oriented Rabbinism could not help but come to terms with reality.68 
Thus it happened that, precisely at the time when they were effectively 
halted in Babylonia, the tenth-century sectaries attained for a while in 
certain parts of Palestine, Egypt, Syria, and in the adjacent provinces 
later incorporated in the Byzantine Empire a standing which was al- 
most equal to that of Rabbinic Jewry. 

Similar to Tiflisites, to "Isünians and to the Karaites of the al-E ümisi 
school, Mishawite activists, too, must have left, then, Babylonia a genera- 
tion or so after the death of their Founding Father.®9 It is from this point 


$7 Thus, the independence of Egypt and of Syria (including Palestine) from the 
‘Abbasid rule in the time of Ahmad ibn Tülün provided Karaism with a unique 
opportunity of consolidating its newly established Palestinian center. Cf. above, 23. 
Even more propitious was the situation in the later tenth and in the eleventh centuries. 

68 Thus, the Palestinian gaon, Aaron ben Meir, is known to have traveled to Baby- 
lonia in an attempt to enlist political and other aid for his struggle against the Karaites 
in Palestine. Soon, however, he himself was embroiled in a decisive contest with 
Babylonian Rabbinism. Thereafter, all through the tenth and, especially, the eleventh 
centuries, Karaite participation in the internal affairs of Palestinian Rabbinism was 
viewed as a matter of course. Cf. above, 42 ff. 

© The exact time of that migration cannot be fixed with certainty. If it should prove 
true that Tobias ben Moses found a great part of his anti-Mishawite argumentation 
in the commentaries of the Palestinian Yefeth ben ‘Ali, we shall have been given an 
approximate terminus ad quem for the completion of the process: the middle of the 
tenth century. When Yefeth began his career, some time in the second half of that 
century (he reported, we remember, on the conquests of Nicephor which had taken 
place in the late 960's), the Mishawites’ calendar practice in their new abode was 
already a well-established fact. 

On the other hand, there is no need to consider the year 937 (when Kirkisdni’s 
Kitdb al-Anwdr was composed) as the terminus a quo for the Mishawite migration. 
Kirkisani had no information on sectarian developments in Syria. Thus he did not 
report, for instance, on the eighth-century Syrian movement of Severus-Sarini. Nor 
did he care to mention even the migration of al-Kümisi and his followers to Pales- 
tine, although he devoted considerable space to this leader. His report on the 'Isünians 
of Damascus was plainly the result of his conversation with Jacob ben Ephraim 
of Syria. Hence, some Mishawites may already have moved to Syria at the end of the 
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on that Mishawism underwent a development largely parallel to the 
vicissitudes of Karaism in the area.7? While some Mishawites, like 
some of their Karaite neighbors, preferred to stay in Babylonia—their 
existence in ‘Ukbara about 937 C.E. was reliably reported to Kirkisani 
by a local elder?i—others, again like the Karaites, apparently moved 
to Syria. Their concentration in the Ba'albek region was undoubtedly 
responsible for the by-name Ba‘albeki which came to be appended to the 
sect's traditional appellation. So much so, indeed, that, after a time, the 
by-name was projected back into the life story of Mishawayh himself: 
he would be referred to in Byzantine Karaite texts as Mishawayh al- 
Ba'albeki rather than (or simultaneously with his earlier by-name) 
al-Ukbari.?? 


THE SYRO-BYZANTINE DEVELOPMENT 


Unlike Babylonia, where a practical application of the solar calendar 
was in the ninth and tenth centuries flatly unthinkable, Syria proved a 


ninth century. It may be surmised, however, that the calendary heresy became more 
widely known and evoked literary refutations only after the generation of Saadyah 
and Kirkisáni. 

70 See on this my Mishawiyyah: The Vicissitudes of a Medieval Jewish Sect under 
Islam and Christianity. 

"1 Kitab al-Anwar, I, 14 (cf. 57: c ni milia (jam di 28 
Nemoy, HUCA, VII (1930), 330 and 389, and Karaite Anthology, 53. 

72 Such is my explanation of the synonymy of these two by-names as apparent in 
Byzantine Karaite texts. Earlier, Poznański suggested that Mishawayh was born in 
Ba'albek (hence his by-name a/-Ba‘albeki) and emigrated to ‘Ukbata in Babylonia, 
where he came to be known as al-‘Ukbari. Cf. REJ, XXXIV (1897), 162 f. This view, 
espoused by Mahler, Hak-Kara’im, 198, reflects, of course, Poznafiskj's concept of 
the respective roles of Babylonia and Syria in the sect-forming process in medieval 
Jewry. See on this below, 384, note 73. Whatever the case, the Byzantine Karaites 
considered the two by-names synonymous and used them interchangeably. 

Thus, when incorporating into Osar Nehmad Kirkisani's and Saadyah's discussion of 
Mishawite dietary laws, Tobias ben Moses applied to Mishawayh the agnomen ‘Ukbari 
(cf. below, 389 ff., notes 91, 96-98). He undoubtedly copied it from these Babylonian 
sources at his disposal. When, however, in the same commentary, Tobias felt called 
upon to refute the Mishawite calendary practice prevalent in Byzantium (but unknown 
in Babylonia), he referred to Mishawayh as al-Ba'albeki (see, e.g., below, 401). In so 
doing, Tobias no doubt followed contemporaneous Byzantine usage. Yet, confident 
that both by-names alike pointed to the same person, Tobias combined his reports on 
*Ukbari and Ba'albeki by means of cross-references from one section to the other 
(cf., e.g., above, 375, note 48). 

This referential merger is even more complete in Hadassi’s Eshkol hak-Kofer. 
The passage in Hadassi, we remember, is an abridged Hebrew version of the Arabic 
report by Kirkisani on Mishawayh--Mishawayh al-‘Ukbari, that is. By his own 
admission, however, Hadassi had in mind the Mishawites of his own time and country. 
These were linked in Byzantium to Mishawayh al-Ba‘albeki. Hence, as a matter of 
course, allthat Kirkisáni had originally to say of Mishawayh al-' Ukbari was in Hadassi's 


Eng. tr. by 
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more inviting ground for Mishawite radicalism.73 Though ostracized 
generally, as should have been expected,7^ the Mishawites not only 
persisted on the margin of the Palestino-Syrian Jewish community but 
reached out even farther West. Yet, when the purely theoretical calendary 
teachings of Mishawayh were transplanted from Babylonia to Syria 
and put to practice there, a curious amalgam arose. This phenomenon 
is one of the paradoxes which are not unusual in the history of religion. 


On the one hand, the practical adherence of Mishawism to the Rab- 
banite calendar of festivals, once a matter of sheer expediency, was not 
abandoned even under the changed conditions. This development may 
have been caused by the fact that such adherence had in the meantime 
become sanctified by tradition. It may further have been brought about 
by the realization that the espousal of a completely different calendary 
structure of solar years would play havoc with the social and economic 
life of the Mishawite community. Be that as it may, observance of a pre- 
calculated calendar jointly with the Rabbanites—computations, intercala- 
tions, and occasional postponements of festivals not excluded—was by 
now a permanent feature of the Mishawite code of behavior. It was 
binding in eleventh-century Byzantium no less than in ninth-century 
Babylonia.7> This situation must be remembered when the intensity of 


Byzantine transcription laid at the door of Mishawayh al-Ba'albeki. Cf. his Eshkol, 
42a (top), Alphabet 98 (and see above, 374, end of note 44). 

A converse, yet no less instructive, case is that of Aaron ben Elijah. Two hundred 
years after Hadassi, Aaron excerpted Tobias’ refutation of the Mishawite view on 
thanksofferings. In Tobias’ original excursus Mishawayh was naturally referred to 
as Ba'albeki (cf. below, 401, note 132), according to the early Byzantine tradition. Yet, 
when reporting in the fourteenth century on the eleventh-century text of Tobias, 
Aaron associated the heretical views, described originally as those of Ba‘albeki, with 
Mishawayh ai-' Ukbari. Cf. his Gan ‘Eden, Section Pesah, 42b ; Kether Torah on Numbers, 
10a. 

(As for the spelling of Ba‘albeki with a p, contrary to the Arabic usage, see, e.g., the 
Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela, ed. Asher, I, Hebrew Section, 48; ed. Grünhut, 44. 
The British Museum MS alone, underlying the Adler edition [Hebrew Section, 31], 
reads 43 bya, All the other copies spell the place-name with a p, similar to our 
Bodleian MS of Osar Nehmad and similar to Hadassi. In the present discussion I have 
followed, of course, the spelling preferred by the Jews of those centuries, Rabbanites and 
Karaites alike.) 

73 This view opposes Poznański, who believed that “en tout cas, ce n'est que dans 
Vlrak [=Babylonia] qu'il [i.e., Mishawayh] pouvait exercer son activité religieuse, 
car la Syrie n'offrait pas de terrain propice pour la creation de sectes.” Cf. REJ, 
XXXIV (1897), 163. See above, 383, the opening paragraph of note 72. 

74 We have actual evidence of ostracism from Byzantium alone (cf. below, 387, note 
87), but there can be no doubt that Syrian Jewry, too, pronounced the ban on the 
Mishawites who lived in its midst. 

75 See the text below, 395 (and note 108). 
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the Karaite struggle against Mishawism in Byzantium is compared 
with the somewhat equivocal attitude of their Rabbanite neighbors. 


On the other hand, the Syro-Byzantine Mishawites did not hesitate any- 
more in the new environment to make a weekly issue of their other solar 
principle (i.e., reckoning the days from morning to morning)—a principle 
which they dared not even mention explicitly in Babylonia, though it 
was undoubtedly part of their calendary outlook in Babylonia as well.76 
The application of that principle became from the mid-tenth century on a 
conspicuous recognition-mark of Mishawism, both because it was the 
sect's only practical deviation from the all-Jewish lunar calendar and 
because it affected the most sacrosanct institution of the Jewish order 
of days, the Sabbath. Hence the concentration of all later reporters on 
this particular feature of Mishawite dissent. 


The remarkable parallelism of the Mishawite and-Karaite histories—a 
parallelism which began, we remember, with the exodus of the Mishawite 
and the Karaite avant-guards from Babylonia—did not stop, however, 
in the middle of the tenth century. Having transferred their respective 
social and religious endeavor to Syro-Palestinian centers for similar 
reasons and roughly at the same time, the two sects could not help 
being equally and simultaneously subject to broader factors which go- 
verned the destinies of the region and of its populations. 


KARAISM AND MISHAWISM: À HISTORICAL PARALLEL 


There is no indication in the extant material what routes the Mishawites 
had taken when entering the Byzantine realm. Chances are, nevertheless, 
that they appeared within the boundaries of the Empire in a way that 
was not much different from that of the Karaites—indeed, simultane- 
ously with them. Propelled by the same forces and exposed to the same 
circumstances that had shaped the establishment of Karaism on Byzantine 
soil, the Mishawites may have drifted into Asia Minor, along with the 
Karaites, some time in the second half of the tenth century and in later 
decades.77 They hailed, just as did the Karaites, from Syrian regions— 
both those regions which were but temporarily occupied by Nicephor 
or Tzimiskes and those which were outrightly incorporated into the 
Empire's Eastern Themes.78 Thus, Ba'albek itself was conquered by 


76 Cf. above, 379, 
71 Cf, above, Chapter III, esp. 102 tf. 
78 See above, 100 (and note 54). 
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Tzimiskes in 975,79 in the course of that emperor’s great Damascus 
campaign.80 


Gravitating further inland, like the Karaites, the Mishawites may have 
used the same southern route along the coast of Anatolia which was 
taken by the Karaite immigrants, passing such places as Attaleia, 
familiar from the earliest history of Karaite settlement in Byzantium.?! 
]n consequence of the close ties between the Attaleian harbor and the 
opposite-lying Island of Cyprus$2 (which, we recall, also contained a 
Karaite community),93 the Mishawites may have finally found it conven- 
ient to settle on that island. Excommunicated by Rabbanites and 
Karaites alike and never really numerous, they must have preferred to 
concentrate en force in one isolated locality rather than scatter in small 
groups all over the country. This was advisable for social and economic 
reasons no less than for the sake of religious freedom. Only a well- 
consolidated community could counteract the detrimental effects of a 
ban in the economic and social fields.84 At the same time, consolidation 
and isolation ensured the possibility of observing such a glaring calendar 
peculiarity as the celebration of the Sabbath from Saturday morning till 


Sunday morning in spite of interference by the non-Mishawite Jewish 
residents of the place.95 


At any rate, it was on Cyprus that the Spanish Jewish traveler found 
the Mishawites in the second half of the twelfth century.96 


79 Cf. Honigmann, Die Ostgrenze des byzantinischen Reiches [—Vasiliev, Byzance 
et les Arabes, III], 99, 102, 107; Vasiliev, in Cambridge Med. History, IV, 148. 

80 On that campaign see above, 99 f. (and notes). 

81 See above, 47, 108 ff., 119 f., 171. 

82 See the references above, 119, note 111. 

33 See above, 119 f., and the quotation below, 387, note 87. 

84 This consideration has already been stressed earlier, 54 ff. (and notes), when 
discussing the premises on which our understanding of Karaite history must be based. 
Our observations there apply (with, perhaps, greater vigor) to the history of the Mi- 
shawites as well or, for that matter, to the history of any other medieval Jewish sect. 

35 For that interference see the passage from Benjamin of Tudela, to be quoted 
presently. 

86 To be sure, Benjamin was by no means explicit about details of the sectaries’ 
doctrine (except for their conspicuous calendar deviation) or even about their name. 
As for the latter, Rappaport believed (in a comment to Asher's edition, II, 56 f., No. 
119) that Benjamin punned here on the epithet Kafrósin (— Cypriots) by calling the 
heretics Epikérdsin, which was the usual Jewish term for “atheists.” 

Whatever the case, there can be no doubt that the Mishawites are meant. Both Ben- 
jamin, the twefth-century Rabbanite, and Tobias ben Moses, the Karaite, a century prior 
to Benjamin's visit, are unanimous in decrying the most outstanding feature of the 
heresy: the celebration of the Sabbath from Saturday morning to the morning of the 
next day. This practice, based on the solar principle of calendar reckoning, not only 
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And there [relates Benjamin of Tudela], there are Rabbanites as well as Karaites. 
In addition, there are [to be found] there [some] Jews—Cypriot heretics—who are 
atheists. Now, Jewish society [as a whole] pronounces the ban on them everywhere, 
for these [heretics] desecrate the Sabbath eve and celebrate the eve of Sunday [on 
Saturday night].?? 

The simultaneity of the appearance of both non-normative groups, 
the Karaites and the Mishawites, on the Byzantine scene, and the similar- 
ity of circumstances under which that appearance had occurred, were 
important elements in the molding of Karaite-Mishawite relations in 
the Empire. The joint direction which the two sects, originating from the 
same regions and the same cultural environment, had taken when 
moving westwards, and their settlement alongside each other under the 
watchful eye of the native Rabbanite community—all these factors help 
explain the eagerness and the intensity of the Karaites’ onslaught against 
their Mishawite neighbors in the eleventh century, 


CONFUSION OF IDENTITY FEARED 


Now, intersectarian debates, refutations and counter-refutations were no 
novelty in medieval Jewish society. Yet, what we are confronted with in 
Tobias ben Moses’ anti-Mishawite assault is more than a debate. True, 
earlier literary material was invoked; new scholastic arguments were 
added. But the impression is irresistible, on reading the extant text, that 
the appeals to reason and scholarship were hardly prompted by scholarly 
considerations alone. 


The attack was too direct, too passionate, too irritable to be put in 
one class with the standard polemics, with the usual academic bickerings 
or the tedious recapitulations of bygone critiques. Indeed, there is 


contradicted normative Jewish tradition. It constituted to no lesser extent a flagrant 
breach of the calendary practice agreed upon by all Jewish sects of the time, and 
automatically set the Mishawites apart from any and all other known dissenters. 
Hence, the identification of the Cypriot heresy with Mishawism cannot be subject to 
doubt. 

This was already suggested by Poznański, REJ, XXXIV (1897), 176 ff. Earlier, S.L. 
Rappaport (op. cit.) has shown that Ibn Ezra must have had these heretics in mind 
in his Epistle on the Sabbath (see above, 378, note 59, and below, 397, note 117). 

87 The text given here is collated from the Asher edition (I, 25) and the Grünhut 
edition (p. 23) of the Itinerary (rejecting Asher's reading of the opening clause; cf. 
above, 119, note 112): pornpar om pomp nor nmm ag v» TW) pipi 35 anm oc 
pee 535 pnw nap bob nhim bm mph bos pm pian bie, As for the middle clause, 
the Adler edition has a variant, ^oy»em te9p3 mrs, omitting posp, which also is 
quite plausible. Nevertheless, Rappaport's stress on the pun pomsp > pornos has 
much to commend itself. Moreover, it seems that the word ox tp was derived through 
corruption of the earlier word oor pi. 
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no escape from the notion that Tobias’ clash with Mishawism was only 
partly directed against Mishawism itself and only mildly interested in 
Mishawism’s reaction. Rather, paradoxically perhaps, its primary tar- 
get were the Rabbanites. While fighting the Mishawites, Tobias addressed 
himself actually to his Rabbaniie neighbors—with a bid for their trust, 
with a desperate plea for correct identification, with a reproachful 
rejection of their willful misrepresentations, and with an invitation to 
partnership in combatting the others. 

For a task of paramount importance to the young Karaite community 
in Byzantium was to make its precise identity known throughout the 
sect-ridden Empire and to establish its prestige accordingly. Not exactly 
newcomers in the time of Tobias ben Moses, the Karaites could boast 
only of a relatively short history (of two or three generations) on the 
ancient Byzantine Jewish scene. Taunted, as we remember, for their 
*"foreignness" as late as the eleventh and the beginning of the twelfth 
century, 88 they ran the risk of being confused—deliberately or unwitting- 
ly, as the case may be—with the other Jewish sectaries who had settled 
simultaneously with them on Byzantine soil. It, therefore, seemed to 
the Karaite leadership in Byzantium a matter of absolute necessity to 
make the Karaite positión known as clearly and as widely as possible. 
Clarity on basic issues would fend off in the new locale any accid- 
ental or calculated identification of Karaism with the other sectarian 
shade.99 

This clarification was achieved, first of all, by stressing the positive 
program of the Karaite movement; here, again, the role of the rising 
Byzantine Karaite literature in the Hebrew language becomes apparent. 
But, in addition to that, the Karaites made a special effort to show how 
relentlessly they opposed the other sect's deviations from laws and 
customs which constituted the common lore of the Jewish people. This 
sentiment was accentuated, as it universally happens, through a display 
of extreme impatience with the other sect’s unorthodox practices— 
indeed, impatience more fanatical than the normative majority itself 
ever cared to stage. It was followed, further, by vocal ostentations of 
Karaism’s own piety as against the alleged Mishawite laxity in matters 
ritual and religious. It was then, finally, sealed by deprecation of the 
ninth-century heresiarch himself, derision of his supposed ignorance and, 
last but not least, none-too-savory name-calling. 


33 See the discussion of Rabbanite accusations, cited earlier in this chapter, 363 f. 
(and notes 20—21). 
89 See below, 389 f., 391 ff., 394 f. 
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To be sure, the Karaite fears of confusion of identity were by no means 
unfounded. A Rabbanite tendency to lump together the Mishawites and 
the Karaites, and to accuse the latter of sharing certain objectionable 
practices with the Mishawites, was already manifest in the East as early 
as the beginning of the tenth century.9° At that time, we remember, 
the practical deviation of Mishawism from orthodoxy in Babylonia was 
limited io the field of dietary laws—the Mishawites permitting the 
consumption of certain fats.on the ground that only the fat of Temple 
sacrifices was prohibited.9! No practical calendary nonconformism was 
as yet in the offing.92 


THE SAADYAN PRECEDENT 


An illustration of such Rabbanite attempts to blur deliberately the 
respective identities of Mishawism and Karaism is offered by the Saadyan 
critique of Karaite dietary laws (concerning Karaism’s prohibition of 
the fat-tail, etc.).93 Without mentioning the Mishawites by name, 
Saadyah Gaon has cleverly intertwined with his anti-Karaite arguments 
a “hearsay information," according to which 

there were some in the [Jewish] nation who permitted [partaking of] fats in our time.... 


90 This has already been noted by Poznański, "Meswi al-Okbari," REJ, XXXIV 
(1897), 164. 

91 Cf. Kirkisani, Kitdb al-Anwar, I, 57 (= HUCA, VII [1930], 389), and esp. V, 1204 
ff. Cf. further the hitherto unpublished Osar Nehmad of Tobias ben Moses in Byzantium, 
Bodl. MS No. 290, 84a: v %3 npn vni 0929 ^81. nin 3 by mabra dea mie nb5nnn 
n» 3v23 "m adn 55 G5 'r pr) ^a abot R5 DY 553 abn 53 (P 73 p») eia WRS c5 68 c*m 
pai panpa pa nib ara [5523—] pop PR Dawan ya am PA pan ya bpon ^nn n?w ion Nb 
553 0% 551 abn 53 Days) nada 72 0543 ads 08 C^ Y 55 73395 ^3 30 3p Ie! ms» nvn5 
Bpan “a nbn "iio dy Phon by "v abm anpa by we 25m .a-pn ni 10222 adm .a221 mv 
‘prem ^3 APRA "DN t^m» v* ^5 m7 "UR "-35y5 eR aT na aT) abt "335 num" nv5in 
t B*3*p3 DIN ^UN Tv "pin Jh OOK DPN Pw rN "pin pe ^m awa qn D'pbma ^n 
pon nay oon pan. Tobias refutes the Mishawite view, showing that the Scripture could 
not have intended to make a distinction between the two categories. He winds up that 
point by saying (85a): qvo ‘wes nsima nnva dpa són "vss npbnn/3 ow nvnd a»n 
mR nda webs oem. The discussions by Kirkisani and Tobias underlie all the later 
presentations of the problem in Byzantine Karaite literature. Cf., for instance, Aaron 
ben Elijah, Gan ‘Eden, Section Shehitah, Chps. XIX-XX, 94a ff.; Elijah Bashyachi, 
Addereth Eliyahi, Section Shehitah, Ch. XVIII, 117d ff. See above, 372 f. (and note 40). 

The brief notice by Kirkisàni, in Kitab al-Anwar, I, 57, appears also in the Hebrew 
summary of Hadassi, Eshkol hak-Kofer, 42a, Alphabet 98, 

92 Cf. above, 379 ff., 383. 

93 After having devoted some 30 pages (from 83b) to a refutation of several points 
in Saadyah's critique of Karaite dietary legislation, Tobias passes (on 99b) to the 
Mishawite argument advanced by the gaon. But first he condemns Saadyah's evil 
scheme in bringing in the Mishawite view while combatting the Karaites: vpa pone 
Rm npbon mona [R9] pn sbypa 529 bs 11T aes 825953 13» 5 ommen n 
mam nawa wd. anam mnens »»51 (Bodl. MS No. 290, end of 99a). 
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Now [adds Saadyah], I do not know whether or not there is any difference between 
those who [regularly] oppose our teachings [=the Karaites] and these [other] 
dissenters.94 


Tobias was quick to take up the challenge. His refutation of Saadyah 
is more thorough and comprehensive than anything else that had been 
written on the subject by the Karaites95—and, obviously, not without 
reason. Even though more than a century has elapsed since the gaon's 
death and even though the Byzantine Karaites were out of the reach 
of the Babylonian Rabbinic institutions (themselves, by then, already 
past their glory), Saadyah's innuendo was still a powerful weapon against 
Karaism. The Saadyan Commentary on Leviticus, which included the 
above anti-Karaite critique on the subject of fats, was, apparently, widely 
circulated in Byzantium. 

First of all, then, Tobias considered it imperative to make the identity 
of “the other dissenters” clear beyond any doubt, so that they would 
not be confused with his own flock. 


Know ye, my brethren [Tobias opens his refutation], that this frivolous Pithomite 
[i.ee., Saadyah of Fayyüm] was referring to the pronouncements of Mishawayh al- 
*Ukbari and of those who had followed the latter in permitting fats of non-offerable 
animals.96 


Openly accusing Saadyah of dishonesty, half-truths, and "intention 
to seduce the fools and the ignorant,"9? Tobias proceeded to deliver a 
powerful piece of defense of Karaism by way of an offensive: How dare 


94 Just a few lines of the following texts had so far been cited by Steinschneider (in 
his Catalogus Librorum Hebraeorum in Bibliotheca Bodleiana, 2168 f.) and by Poznanski 
(REJ, XXXIV [1897], 164, note 6, and Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah, 64, note 1). 
In the present note, as well as in notes 96—98, fuller quotations are given for the first 
time. They are reproduced from the Bodleian MS No. 290, 99b-101a. (There is a 
difference of two folios between the pagination cited by Steinschneider and Poznański 
[101b] and my own page-numbering [99b]. The reason for this disparity is unknown to 
me. I have followed the page-numbers pencilled on the inner margin of the MS.) 

Tobias opens his tirade with a quotation from Saadyah. Cf. Bodl. MS No. 290, 99b: 
mR vn? **5*5 PRT 11712 Dab OA TART T3 PA BIN ^3 2980... "men WON T2 00m 
ni [mass nban vein annan 5^5 mew] ninm wp? "vk manan qn abn bow ba >s (n2 70 p») 
ror adn »^b ap) mn PR Cie 75 MP pnmo Tar Tot ma 101 18:8. 033 Bn Dp mhnaa 
bk cpm IN "ny 1957 BR DPD 335 webman Pa prs v *5 ons" RT mn 1390 api WK ^vi 
bk anw Q5 zin n? OR 12007 OF DRI qezin > One [2 3 “Re npngnam mevY DK Ww 13105 D 
pnya "UR wnan T5 wow. 

95 Cf. Poznański, Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah, 64. See more on it above, 
260, note 28, and 287 f., esp. note 105. 

96 Bodl. MS No. 290, 99b: 1357 "cim "32v "we MITT 37 PPA "men nr o2 ong ag 
Dhn »3bn nanna vna. 

97 Bodl. MS No. 290, 99b-100b: 1» «2 Nb pat pum mo mise [y=] 2n 
55 » propa [palas o> nk 851 Bronmye nbean 153 eda omaat mme ínyt vus WNT mp 
mbm Di OR DAMAT 720 wa Py wm Tr15 mm amaan aw NWT "ne "CE 25n Fw 
"hi ome 2m mn RD ake OMe!) ün»o35 aah nb» [315 :b^x UR jin bys] nva? 
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the Rabbanites hurl such utterly preposterous accusations of Karaite 
affinity with Mishawism, when the exact opposite was true ?! Why, while 
the Karaites display the most meticulous care in observing the biblical 
prohibition of all fats, it is precisely the Rabbanites who, similar to 
Mishawayh and “‘his sages and priests," allow the partaking of certain 
categories of fats. Thus, it is rather 


he [=Saadyah] and the members of the Academic Circle that are eligible for com- 
parison with Mishawayh al-‘Ukbari, for they have erred and misled others much 
the same as he [i.e., Mishawayh] had erred and caused others to err.9? 


DANGEROUS INNUENDO 


The system of innuendo, imputing to Karaism Mishawite doctrines that 
were actually objectionable to it, must have become even more dangerous 
later, when Mishawism's calendary heresy had revealed itself in practice 
and had created a considerable stir in the Jewish community. This 
development, we recall, had occurred still in the East, but outside of 


51035 mb naay pen»buwn andi "in EN ^^ msn qns] basta ven ox DIDID m5 1b ma Row 
,Pmam PAP? vnvsn sane DP? MAM JAAN comm AY bp amne? mura PER 
abn bzw 5553 “ep [ps]'nbn 93) WKS *5329n "^n MTT fi a 52 PENS Dawa Dabin 
mwa 73 *n50 nn yon? &53 indi x53 a xw ‘nan ar o3 Dij? aman mad mmn ^5 s ND ONT 
pani) (v5) n5 abi pawb pam 1b wow ^n [ban :573] ^bxg 137 85 “wR INN p» 5» 33m 
Nb saa Dm33s byn sown Damen) “mids sin o^» omRanb yen "53k 3k eps crumen 35331 
ON RoR .Dpnn UM ten 3255 ax psp obn adn nne on pa [ews0pne] 5 pobman Dai pus 
'UN anman qn BIW ^n 35 bw 2301 RD DX Dii wan 355 T2 ^3 pana DR 16» uo 
nom am mWb53 ...[1002] .. cen Run x5 nr sen mn DO any wam ya npnean ^i 7e 
aman m boy wb ‘we cnn saaya "vn ^3 al» anb (need) wpa pon “wan 321 73338 
br ^3 *33217 "roh 5537 b? Ryan “ADS rmm mom Ybor oD 185... sadn avion mk unb 
PRY nn sen 335 "32:35 wend 0i 36m qb» Dons way mn mnan va np WN DRI ann 
abn pwn Nps [bya oA’ mon non [3 nasa 52 rv wb bino» yaw 5» ..0mmvai T 
a mb v5 nnb PR [nn am T0570 pi] Nae) og (1 734) “RW mv bw mnn3 nyw 
nne Rom npnym bp w» 317^ No DR 93397 Nw ARY nn Ody 3vm vpnn sns oan 55^ OR 
YDN AT RM GUD ND COM DT bY DUO) DD5» wm ROW ne nb» 30mm rp ROW x3 nbwb vo 
15 mno» ger n»n emma b» on (nmi r^ bon) n*» mbv ^n v^yy esp» ord: novh ROR 
net bp son ^5 wer ARI bp omno mmm nine PAPO aj Own main bys a 0v 
[owen p35—] 835 ws pis ps [n3 DW 33:573 77] "3 08 02 ..20 mmsn3 AMIN bw 
adnan era spy 55 wpna [nw] ws ^5 j9n5 mba spun ars nn nn opn 1333 vn» [R3 ec 
ANTI ATTY RISAY IRAD cm LOTIN NANI “AN PRI MNT AT IST Nba "33237 "Un “OR? RP DN 
"3 35 Phan nt Spon am nnpb yynb spen by piov ^n /y» spun by 3b ohan NT 5» naw 
»4272 yan Rw wey «3355 n3" 5 bon nmbrn [100b] 55a: 5 moba yn Spad am bR qn 
eda abn nbw aspan qRx3 span ibn gin TORS odpm ^3 NT POIRI "0*5 5531 bax sun. 


58 Bodl. MS No. 290, 100a: pmyo] 1 35 Aart DoR eabnn ena "vx 533332. wn 53 
Aspa penn on 55 3b Bint nnb [obja don «nv nup nm wam wh ‘wR Pins Pam 
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Babylonia. It became known to wider circles subsequent only to the 
generation of a Saadyah and a Kirkisani. lt apparently reached its full 
bloom in the Byzantine Empire. 

A confusion of identity could have had by then grave repercussions 
indeed, owing to the fact that the Mishawite calendar peculiarity was in- 
terpreted by many as reflecting kinship with Christianity. The attribution 
of allegedly “‘christianizing’’ tendencies to the Karaites by not-too-well 
informed or biased Rabbanite vigilantes might, especially in a Christian 
state, cast a slur on the religio-national partnership of Karaism with the 
main body of the Jewish people. 

A situation of this sort must have seemed to the Byzantine Karaites 
utterly intolerable, both on ideological and on practical grounds. For, 
as disciples of the Jerusalem “Mourners of Zion," they believed they were 
the exponents of the most unadulterated brand of Jewish nationalism. 
Convinced that it was they, and not the Rabbanites, who were serving 
as the true guardians of the Revealed Word,99 the Karaites must have 
genuinely resented any implication of extra-Jewish leanings and any sus- 
picion of having subverted the historical course of Jewry and Judaism. 
Moreover, the Rabbanites' deliberate association of Karaism with Mi- 
shawite calendary heresy could not fail to endanger also the practical 
standing of the Karaites in the local Jewish community. Especially 
where smaller Karaite groups were involved, the threat of ostracism by 
the general Jewish society was as real as it was to the Mishawites on 
Cyprus.100 

As veiled as were the Rabbanites' allegations of a pro-Mishawite slant 
in the dietary injunctions of Karaism, even more veiled were their 
imputations of Karaite adherence to the solar calendar. The reason for 
it was obvious. Since the Rabbanites repeatedly criticized Karaite 
insistence on monthly eye-witnessing of the New Moon,1?! they surely 
could not at the same time openly accuse Karaism of following the 


39 Cf., for instance, the confrontation of the schools in Judaism, as presented by 
Hadassi, Eshkol hak-Kofer, 10b, second introductory Alphabet: nb Sind nbg ww" 
»5»3 :mamsan pwa by 55 [Rsp] phogan wa [bur -] iw byn imadpb 
wpa Tya mby5 mar tobe 320 072 3331 24003 091 prm amb wT om 235 372 oD 
pbory mmn by nap jn ..cpmus pe mm nns ns wm chup oby mmn moab 
moa» :ünneem) mcn nb onem wein AT oby sw pmb ora ba [mw »mpen-] wn 
Bn» men 5» Teoh -—ete., ete., in the same vein. Cf. also above, 36 f., notes 27-28. 

100 As already noted above, 55 f. (and note 75), such ostracism and persecution were 
by no means unusual in the history of the Karaite minority. Even powerful commun- 
ities, such as, e.g., that of Jerusalem, bore the annually recurring brunt of Rabban- 
ite excommunication. Cf. above, 41 f., and note 38. 

101 See the texts and discussions above, 260 ff. 
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Mishawites' solar system.!02 Hence, as far as the literary material goes, 
nowhere in the anti-Karaite publications of Byzantine Rabbinism were 
the Karaites specifically brought to task for advocating, in the Mishawite 
fashion, a 364-day solar year or regular thirty-day solar months. The 
farthest Tobias ben Eliezer, the oft-quoted leader of the Empire's 
Rabbanites in the time of the First Crusade, would go was to blur the 
difference between the two heterodoxies, as did Saadyah, and let “the 
fools and the ignorant" draw their own conclusions. He simply refrained 


from specifying the identity of those whom he sharply condemned for 
“counting all months as thirty-day units." 


It is not the manner of people of understanding [says the Rabbanite leader of 
Castoria and Thessalonica] to count all months as thirty-day units. Now, those who 
do follow this procedure out of wickedness show no consideration for the honor of 
their Maker. It is of such men that the Prophet Jeremiah used to say, ^Many shepherds 
have destroyed my vineyard" [Jer. 12:10]. [And he said further,] “Their shepherds 
have caused them to go astray, they have turned them away on the mountains, from 
mountain to hili" [Jer. 50:6]. [And again he said,] "They walked in their own counsels, 
even in the stubbornness of their evil heart" [Jer. 7:24].10* 


Indeed, while discussing earlier in this volume Tobias ben Eliezer's 
general campaign against Karaism, I drew attention to this particular 
passage. I suggested then that the Rabbanite protagonist may have acted 
deliberately. He intended to exploit the widespread anti-Mishawite 
sentiment, caused by the Mishawites' desecration of the Sabbath, and 
to turn its edge against his much more dangerous Karaite opponents, 
hoping to take advantage of the possible confusion of identity. Thus, 
Tobias has intertwined his anonymous censure of the solar calendar 


102 Anillustration of the fact that mutually contradicting accusations were tossed 
indiscriminately at the Karaites is offered in the already quoted responsum of Maimon- 
ides (see above, 256, note 19). Notwithstanding the relentless war which the Karaites 
were waging against the Rabbinic anthropomorphic Midrashim of the Shi‘ar Kómah 
type, they themselves would not escape the accusation of anthropomorphism. Thus, 
on the one hand, Rabbanite spokesmen, such as Tobias ben Eliezer of Castoria, who 
were favorably inclined to this sort of compositions, had a difficult time warding off 
the attacks of Karaite rationalists. On the other hand, rationalists in the Rabbanite 
camp unscrupulously pinned on the Karaites the authorship of these very Midrashim! 

The task of the accusers was much easier in the case of Sabbath eve. Though no 
explicit evidence is available, one can easily imagine how the darkness in Karaite 
homes on Friday evenings might be misrepresented by unscrupulous controversialists. 
Compared with the gaily lit home of the Rabbanite, the Karaite’s peculiar way of 
celebrating the Sabbath eve in gloomy mourning could be interpreted as no celebration 
at all—indeed, as a desecration of the Sabbath. Cf. the texts above, 267 f., notes 44 
and 45. There was only one step from such misinterpretation to the lumping of Karaites 
and Mishawites together and accusing the former of the Sabbath heresy characteristic 
of Mishawism alone. 

103 See the Hebrew text from Tobias’ Lekak Tob on Leviticus, above, 273, note 59. 
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with a denouncement of Karaism’s general calendary policies and has 
phrased this censure in the passionate, urgent words which, as a rule, 
he would reserve for anti-Karaite utterances (the latter likewise largely 
anonymous!).104 

Be that as it may, the threat to Karaism was real. Even the aforequoted 
Saadyan misrepresentation of Karaite dietary laws, which, as we have 
seen, persisted in Byzantium well into the eleventh century, must have 
become now doubly menacing. For Mishawism at large was by now 
synonymous with that which all Jewry considered a profanation of the 
Sabbath. Consequently, the ascription to Karaism of any Mishawite doc- 
trine—not necessarily one that involved the calendar explicitly—was sure 
to evoke ominous calendary associations as well. It thereby helped direct 
against the local Karaites a great deal of that popular animosity which 
originally was generated against the local Mishawites on grounds of the 
latter’s calendar heresy. 

Byzantine Karaism was, therefore, called upon to react vigorously: 
to dissociate itself most emphatically from any Mishawite practices 
pinned on it by non-discriminating or unscrupulous Rabbanite contro- 
versialists ; to seize the initiative especially in the anti-Mishawite calendar 
discussion that was going on in Byzantium ; and, finally, to stress Karaite- 
Rabbanite community of purpose and outlook against the penetration 
of Mishawite heresy into the ranks of Byzantine Jewry. 


REFUTING SOLAR CALENDATION 


The initial task, again, was to make the true identity of the protagonists 
of the solar day count clear beyond a shadow of doubt; Karaism's self- 
evident opposition to them would then be brought into the sharpest 
relief possible. Hence, Tobias ben Moses, the spokesman of eleventh- 
century Karaism in Constantinople, opens the calendar case in much 
the same emphatic vein as he did his exposition of dietary laws, i.e., by cla- 
rifying the Mishawite identity of those who follow solar calendation:!05 


104 Cf. above, 273 ff. 


105 The texts which follow belong to the fragment of Tobias’ Osar Nelimad which 
was published by Poznański in REJ, XXXIV (1897), 181-91. I have compared the 
printed version with Bod]. MS No. 290 and found only few misreadings or questionable 
restorations. For easier reference, therefore, I shall quote here Poznafiski's edition, 
adding, whenever necessary, a comment or a correction on the basis of the Bodleian 
Manuscript. 

Poznafiski also provided his edition with a very good French summary of the argu- 
menís advanced by Tobias in refutation of Mishawism's morning-to-morning count 
of calendar-days. Cf. op. cit., 170-76. 
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Know ye, our brethren, that at at no time has there arisen in Israel a man who 
would argue that the [different categories of] days—the Days of Creation as well as the 
Days [legally circumscribed for the Order] of Sacrifices—were all [to be counted] from 
morning to morning, and that no days were [to be counted] from evening to evening.i06 

The only [person who took] exception [and did insist on a general morning-to- 
morning count of days] was that Second Jeroboam, that man of a stammering tongue, 
the accursed one [Mishawayh al-Ba'albeki]. Now, I have compared him to Jeroboam 
not because he has matched the latter in greatness or in wisdom or in heroism, but 
because he has sinned and caused others to commit sin through evil intention, just 
as did Jeroboam when he led Israel astray.19? 

‘Once having established the heretics’ identity, Tobias would shift the 
onus of self-justification to the accusing party. As with the case of 
dietary legislation, then, he would not let slip from his fingers the op- 
portunity of getting even with the Rabbanites in the field of calendary 
controversy as well. Delivering a backhanded slap at his Rabbanite ac- 
cusers, he would point emphatically to the fact that among Mishawayh's 
“transgressions [which] to this very day are amid Israel” there were 
to be found such characteristically Rabbanite practices as ‘‘[calendar] 
computation, [precalculated] intercalation, postponements [of festivals], 
and many other [transgressions) of the same sort."108 The implication 
was clear and followed the familiar line which Tobias pursued when he 
refuted Saadyah's insinuations concerning the consumption of fats:109 
while the Rabbanites try to blur unscrupulously the distinction between 
Mishawism and Karaism, they themselves were guilty of a marked 
community of religious observance with the Mishawite heretics. 

But Tobias knew better than to be satisfied with needling the normative 
majority for being on one side of the fence with the Mishawites in the 
regular manifestations of Rabbinic calendation. The issue, he thought, 
was far more serious and called for serious measures. An all-Jewish 
problem it was, for never before was there so grave a heresy in Israel 


106 The lunar calendar measures the Days of Creation from evening to evening, 
i.e., it adds to the day the night preceding it. However, a Day of Sacrifices begins 
at sunrise and includes the night following it. 

107 Poznański [= REJ, XXXIV (1897)], 184: vw [nb]iyb Dr] mp xd ^2 apne wit 
bys? nbi any 7» 27:55 8 BY PRIIS ob mesa sm 3m ps 79 "pas n emen 75. "mien 
kon box bon 3 n5m DITI PTA WR mn 72 > YIT ms omes by mim pwd ava von 
Dralo nx eta ^vx Tr112 osa wonn, Characteristically, Mishawayh is compared here 
to Jeroboam, whose calendar reform and reorganization of the institution of sacri- 
fices became the prototype of Jewish dissent. 

108 Ibid: 5343 anys nonm tarm paem fps bre sana PRm Paon nm OYA 79. 
Incidentally, this passage bears evidence to the fact that even outside Babylonia the 
Mishawites continued to follow Rabbinic calendation, as far as festivals, New Year, 
intercalations, etc. were concerned. There is, however, no indication whether they 
celebrated the Rabbinic festivals from morning to morning, the way they cele- 
brated the Sabbath. See above, 384. 

109 Cf, above, 390 f. (and note 98). 
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as the count of days, including the Sabbaths, from morning to morning. 
He, therefore, took upon himself to speak now for all Jewry, to shatter 
to pieces the scholastic edifice erected by the Mishawite sages and 
to produce incontrovertible documentation for the all-Jewish position. 
Now, I shall refute the words of him of a stammering tongue, the accursed one [pro- 
mises Tobias], and all his priests shall bewail him and [howl] for their [own] glory, 
ever since they have defiled themselves with the uncircumcised. 

The last words allude, of course, to the allegedly Christian influence 
reflected in the Mishawite calendar.!!? 

Henceforth, Tobias embarks on a step-by-step, limb-by-limb dissection 
of the Mishawite solar count of calendar-days. All through several packed 
pages he endeavors to refute the five-point documentation of his Misha- 
wite opponents, calling to aid all the linguistic and exegetical arguments 
at his disposal. Since much of the argumentation depended on precision 
of meaning (or, rather, of the many possible meanings of a scriptural term 
which may be invoked differently in different contexts), Tobias would 
supplement his Hebrew statements with Greek glosses. This, we remem- 
ber, was a standard procedure in Byzantine Hebrew literature in general, 
and was undoubtedly the procedure of Mishawite spokesmen as well.!!! 

From time to time, Tobias would stage a tactical retreat “‘for the sake 
of argument” (‘al derekh hashlamah),2 only in order to blast his way 
through after a while with double triumph, exclaiming, “And so, the 
sayings of him of a stammering tongue are now null and void ;"113 or, 
“Thus have been destroyed the words of him of a stammering tongue.. , 
while our own statements stand fast;"114or, more directly, Consequently, 
there is no support for you from these quarters, neither for you of a 
stammering tongue, nor for your filthy disciples!!15 Then, turning 
to the reader, he would add piously, “In this manner have his [= Misha- 
wayh’s] pronouncements been voided on all points and aspects, with 
the help of God, Blessed be His Name."!16 


119 Poznański, 184: ‘ox prisa bor 55» dy wind 531 TRT ob 1993 521 by awe an 
15x21 p> ny ns. The passage is indebted to Hos. 10:5, changing 15»»» to 35»5» and yap to 
pra». Poznański, accordingly, corrected amas 55» to read omas by. The last clause 
(baat Dhany nh ^vW) does not appear, of course, in the Book of Hosea. 

111 See above, 193 ff., 365, and below, 416, 444. 

112 Cf. Poznafüiski, passim (e.g., 182, line 5, or 183, line 14). 

113 Poznański, e.g., 182: (v 345 aye) mes pu wd a252 at 0563 ^nie2 WRI 3315 DRI; 
or, 183: pph aybi "31 3503; or, 188: [ni]iran nra oa v3 35625; or, 191: mesa 535 innen 
aam. 

114 Poznański, 187 f.: pxamp 3131 navn .. [pled ayha 937 ann. 

115 Poznański, 183: prm nr» p'wison "Tmbn ay pwd ayda o PR 212 12 DRI. 

116 Jbid.: [up yuan nion nimia] v^m revs 1) 2x bon pam pn. 
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Finally, winding up the scholarly justifications of the orthodox observ- 
ance of Sabbath eve on Friday night, Tobias would usher his sect into 
one happily unanimous company with the Rabbanites, gladly stressing 
the negligible import of Mishawism in the face of a nation united in 
its opposition to the Mishawite heresy. 


Moreover, there is no division on the matter among Israel, [and it is agreed upon by all] 
that by commanding, “Keep the Sabbath Day" [Deut. 5:12], the Scripture [could 
not have] wished that Saturday night be joined to the Sabbath, but it meant really 
the evening preceding the Sabbath.!!7 


Indeed, somewhat inconsistently with his earlier insinuations of Mi- 
shawism's “Christian” orientation, Tobias would now triumphantly 
argue that 


likewise, there is no division on the matter between Israel and the Gentile nations. 
(They all agree] that the night precedes the day.118 


Then, with a sudden surge of authoritarianism, which imperceptibly 
crept into the attitude of Karaism when it faced a minority smaller than 
itself, Tobias would become oblivious of his own sect’s jealously guarded 
maxim of exegetic individualism. He would simply shrug off Mishawite 
claims of a similar right to individualistic radicalism by pointing to 
the crushing display of world unity in the matter. 


Well [we hear Tobias saying at the close of the calendar discussion], everybody agrees 
with us that the evening comes before the day. We surely are not going to pay attention 
to the sayings of one man.!!? 


THE MISHAWITE MENACE 


Apparently, however, one had to pay attention to the sayings of that 
“one man." For, by Tobias’ own admission, 


117 Poznański, 191: ren %3 navn nv nk mv ond "niv. ny ^3 (ele? pa mhn nra DR on 
som (ab 273 ^p") “nk 21 0209 opan 3195 pon bak hawa Dv by nac "wiw [yen w 5:573] 
moda mma wn 5239 wnawn a3» 1900). 

Characteristically, the same display of all-Jewish unity on the matter is hailed by 
Ibn Ezra in his Epistle on the Sabbath. Cf. the text as published by M. Friedlander, 
“Ibn Ezra in England," Transactions of the Jewish Historical Society of England, 
I1 (1894-95), 63: myra ni^ n3n21 N5 9a Yt joey prgn 53 n3 wwa Yw 53 
Seo? So nsns DTPA nan ...h3nvn Me? Th DW "uv wey says pnm 523 7n nwyn 
pns bi BNA bs pA B3 wap nai 339523) mins. (For Ibn Ezra's use of the term 
“Sadducees” for his Karaite contemporaries and their Babylonian and Palestinian 
mentors, see my "Elijah Bashyachi" [Hebrew], Zarbiz, XXV [1955-56], 61 f., 194 ff.) 

118 Poznański, 191: avd opi ein nba »2 np mm pm (bee? pa mbn pre n (the 
MS reads the last word: nnb; Poznański corrects: n[s]n5. It seems, however, that the 
yód and wáw of n^ blended in the cursive of some earlier copy into a hë. The word 
was then copied by our scribe as nn». Cf. the similar clause od opm awn in the next 
note). mm Nb nnb WR ^ie bm PI in UT b? WN RN nav 52 ap rv [2 ont YTI UD 
een qn mde *3 [no»n-] 1 nt (l/s “OND viv 7» TANI nag. 

11? Poznański, 191: [nb]^sn [52 :b^3] 523 an nm one [n3vn—] in 2 son pus ^k Non 
[1n]'& ^k ^" 5k 33 kn od mpa 9997 »3 15. ma wh ems. 
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the sayings [or: the books] of that scoundrel [=Mishawayh] are many..., since 
the intention of the villain was to lead Jewry completely astray—may he be accursed in 
the presence of the God of Israel. The Lord will be willing to pardon neither him nor 
those who, in the stubbornness of their heart, did follow him; nor will He blot out his 
sins from His sight, for he [= Mishawayh] has sinned and caused others to commit sin.129 

The brief glimpses we are afforded, through Tobias’ generous quota- 
tions and lengthy discussions, into the lost Mishawite writings suffice, 
indeed, to explain why these writings could not easily be ignored by the 
Karaite leadership in Byzantium. Mishawism was not a simple folk’s 
creed, the way a Kirkisani, we remember, would prefer to present it.!2! 
Its literature was composed by scholars whose proficiency in dialectics, 
in biblical exegesis, and in the science of Hebrew philology was evidently 
outstanding. Tobias’ facile discounting of the Mishawite adherents as 
"just any blind and lame"1?? was hardly compatible with the amount of 
time, energy and erudition which he himself had spent on warding off 
their influence. The excellent linguistic equipment of the Mishawite 
debaters made it sometimes heavy going for him and his Karaite aids. 

And suppose [Tobias advises his flock, staging a mock debate with the Mishawites] 
that he [=Mishawayh] says that all these [Karaite interpretations] which you have 
advanced are inconsistent with the literal meaning of the language. Let it be said, then, 
to him, “How do you know that ? Have you got any proof to substantiate this [charge], 
or perchance you have learned it from the linguists ?" And if he answers, “Aye, it is 
from the linguists that I know [it,” let it be said to him] that all the linguists lie 
to him. Indeed, let it be said to him again, "You yourself are lying, for all these 
[interpretations of ours] are based on the literal meaning and there is not one of 
them which was arrived at by way of allegory."123 

It seems, then, that an all-out, competent refutation of Mishawism 
was important not only for the sake of clarifying the position of Karaism 
in the eyes of the Rabbanite majority. Jt apparently was an urgent 
desideratum for internal consumption as well. The inroads of Mishawite 
rationalism into the ranks of Byzantine Karaite intellectuals could not 
have been entirely unsuccessful. After all, Karaite intelligentsia in the 


120 Poznański, 191: y» *» tpmntn ^nnzm [?pnn] pun ona "vw hop) dav Das ban m 2m 
barb mbo » nai ub [bealo nbd ijs mg 925. [bien]. ni m5 baban ngs o> pon ona 
oon Dn a mnn oR Yaba anem .m2b menya yon odoinn. As usual, the passage 
abounds in fragments of biblical verses (such as Deut. 29:18, 29:19; Jer. 18:23) 
which belonged to the standard vocabulary of medieval Jewish polemics. 


121 Cf, above, 374, note 45. 


122 Poznański, 181: .vmwn v nio vmm nio »^ ni 57 Rd "v8 TDA nk noe w 55 55 
y piven WINN 15 woe bax. For the expression “any blind and lame,” cf. II Sam. 5:8. 

123 Poznański, 185: pw > me pwn ANAR TIT by nix main wR DDD nd 05 “PR? DRY 
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T7 59 pan [inie pe noe qn 5» m 55 »5 san nnic po 35 ae ab mara obo [pon oan 
saw. 
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Empire was by no means immune to the cross-currents of philosophical 
and theological scepticism and ritual heterogeneity which corroded the 
body of Judaism in the period under discussion. The contrary rather was 
true: Having once taken the giant step and crossed the bridge of seces- 
sion from the Mother Synagogue, the Karaites were left infinitely more 
exposed to successive corrosions by separatist tendencies than were 
their Rabbanite neighbors; the latter never questioned in the first place 
the authoritarian rule of the Talmud and of the normative institutions. 


True, the centrifugal forces in the anti-talmudic camp, so bitterly 
deplored a century earlier by al-Kimisi and Kirkisani for having dissolved 
the movement into scores of divergent, self-defeating splinter groups, !24 
had finally been brought under control. Initiated in the mid-tenth 
century, the tremendous work of unification and uniformization of 
Karaism was beginning to give fruits. Thanks to the unrelenting efforts 
of the Jerusalem Karaite authorities, a great measure of institutional 
consolidation and doctrinal uniformity was achieved. These signal 
attainments of the Jerusalem masters affected also in a most constructive 
way the Byzantine extension of the Karaite movement. Coinciding with 
the formative years of Karaism in Byzantium, they saved the Byzantine 
Karaite branch from the recurrent splits and deviations which used to 
plague eastern Karaism all through the ninth and early tenth centuries. 


Nevertheless, the danger of continued development of schism and 
dissension within the sect was not wholly alleviated. This was true not 
only of the intelligentsia. While the erstwhile separatist tendencies were 
sublimated into scholastic individualism, social and regional rifts still 
remained factors to be reckoned with, especially where the impact of 
external forces was strongest. Indeed, a young immigrant community, 
such as that of the Karaites in Byzantium, would constantly be exposed 
to influences and pressures exerted not only by the well-established 
native Rabbanite majority but also by other dissident minority groups, 
even smaller than the Karaite community itself. Removed from the main 
artery of Karaite and all-Jewish communal activity and as yet fully depend- 
ent on the scholarship and religious guidance radiating from the Jerusa- 
lem academy, Byzantine Karaism was not yet sufficiently confident of its 
bearings in the late tenth and during the eleventh century. Some segments 
thereof could, indeed, fall prey to the intellectual encroachments of a 
vocal and evidently intelligent (though not necessarily numerous) group 
of a different sectarian orientation, such as were the Mishawites. 


124 See above, 220 (and notes). 
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It is, then, the threat of Mishawite inroads into the Karaite way of 
life in Byzantium, in addition to the horror of being equated with the 
Mishawite heresy by Rabbanite polemicists, that lay at the root of the 
unusually bitter denouncement of that heresy by the eleventh-century 
leadership of Byzantine Karaism. 


THE PROBLEM OF THANKSOFFERINGS 


This thesis is well illustrated by the other point on which Tobias ben 
Moses of Constantinople and his contemporary Mishawite compatriots 
crossed swords: the problem of thanksofferings. Similar to the morning- 
to-morning reckoning of calendar-days, this other point also was never 
before included in the Babylonian program of Mishawism. 

Now, the issue we are about to discuss is mentioned here last for our 
own methodological reasons. Actually, it occupies in Tobias' critique 
of Mishawism the very first place and serves as his introduction to the 
whole anti-Mishawite debate. This introductory section is the more 
revealing since it deals with a problem which, unlike the calendary 
divergence, could have no practical application whatsoever. Hence, the 
seriousness with which Tobias viewed this clearly theoretical problem 
points, undoubtedly, to some deeper, hitherto undetected dangers. 

The specific issue at hand was whether or not thanksofferings [korban 
todah] were admitted during Passover. The difficulty lay in the fact that 
such offerings contained leavened bread, the use and even the sight of 
which are prohibited on that festival. The Karaites would answer the 
question in the negative, whereas the Mishawites [so Tobias claimed] 
pointed to two biblical precedents as sufficient ground for admitting the 
offerings. One precedent was the Pentateuchal story of thanksofferings 
which were brought allegedly during Passover week by some of the princes 
of the Twelve Israelite Tribes in the Desert.!25 The other was the account 
of the cleansing and reconsecration of the House of the Lord during the 
reign of King Hezekiah in Jerusalem. There again, thanksofferings 
were brought by the congregation on the seventeenth day of Nisan, i.e., 
when (in regular cases) the Passover holiday was on.!26 


#25 Num. 7:10 ff. 

126 JI Chron. 29:17, 29:20, 29:31. Paradoxically, in the light of Talmon’s recent 
explanation of the incident (VT, VIII [1958], 58 ff.), neither the Mishawites nor Tobias 
ben Moses the Karaite interpreted the biblical story correctly. On the other hand, it 
is worth noting, in continuation of our stress on Byzantine Karaite indebtedness to 
Rabbanite literature (see above, 244 f. and note 90, and below, 440 f., note 219), 
that, in the last of his three counter-arguments on the subject, Tobias echoed Rab- 
binic disapproval of Hezekiah's action. Cf. Bab. Tal. Pesahim, 56a, Sanhedrin, 12a. 
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Now, the exegetical justifications which Tobias. ben Moses invoked 
in order to explain away the aforecited biblical narratives, in refutation 
of the Mishawite assertions, are of no direct relevance to the ‘present 
discussion.!27 The remarkable part of the excursus is precisely its non- 
exegetical argumentation, the general accusations accompanying it—yes, 
its unprecedented gravity, its utterly astonishing irritation, its unusually 
passionate urgency. Indeed, if one were to measure the pitch of Tobias’ 
anti-Mishawite animus in its variegated manifestations, one would have 
to accord the highest rating to his polemic on thanksofferings. This 
polemic showed a far greater intensity and violence than was manifest 
even in Tobias’ refutation of the Mishawite desecration of the Sabbath eve. 


Now [Tobias starts punching], no one would argue against the rule I had just explained 
in the matter [ie., denying the admissibility of thanksofferings during Passover], 
except an impious, wicked unbeliever such as was the one of a stammering tongue, 
Mishawayh al-Ba‘albeki, the accursed one—may his bones be beaten to pieces after 
his pomp has been brought down to the netherworld.12$ 

Indeed, in the midst of the uncircumcised did he lie,!29 this detestable [embodiment 
of] abomination and filth, this Second Jeroboam, who made Israel commit sin.130 
Maledicted be he inthe presence of the God of Israel, and [accursed be] his compan- 
ions. ... For he has lifted from them the burden of the Law and permitted them food of 
Gentiles, sacrifices of the dead, blood of pigs, and wine [manufactured by non- 
Jews].!?! He has permitted them [to indulge in] forbidden incestuous relations, [he 
has infringed upon the accepted norms of] purity and impurity, and [opened the way} 
in his limited intelligence—the villain !— [for the] desecration of God's festivals and of 
His sanctified Sabbaths.... Similarly he has erred in the present case and maintained 
that thanksofferings used to be brought on Passover.132 


But Tobias would not stop at that. The practical neglect of religious 
interdictions and obligations did not close the evil Mishawite circle yet. 
It was just a prelude to the last step, to the ultimate estrangement from 
the Jewish cause, to outright conversion. Itis here that Tobias hurls the 


127 Cf. the text as published by Poznański, 181-83, and the latter's French summary 
and comments there, 165-69. An echo of the exegetical refutation has also been 
preserved in Sefer ha-‘Osher, the Byzantine compilation which was produced a genera- 
tion or so after Tobias and which, like Tobias, was indebted to Yefeth ben *Ali. Cf. 
the hitherto unpublished section on Numbers, Leiden MS Warner No. 8, 62a: »»m 
Dawe pA yo" 2723» [115 yap) n" evi “A ipn x5 nosh, 

128 Isa, 14:11. 

129 Ez, 31:18. 

130 [ Kings 16:26. 

131 For Karaite exhortations against food prepared by Gentiles, cf., e.g., Sahl ben 
Masliah, in Pinsker, Likkafé Kadmoniyyoth, App. III, 28, 32, 33 (see above, 253, note 5), 
etc. Cf. also the Karaite-Rabbanite marriage contract cited above, 297, note 15. 

132 Poznański, 181: 51521 Pw t bu 72 nbn o2 ^nie3v 5555 aT 5» pyob ps 52» Nb? 
33v DD ns mm cmo bp 5x 7» 53 mney wpnnvs aw ops bya bx wn poba aybi “ms 
vnam (lan doy aby 5pm ..ons nin doo (bane? as geom awe nau bya oque ppe 
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accusation that Mishawayh deserted the theological premises of Judaism, 
betrayed Jewish monotheism and espoused the Christian idea of Trinity. 
Paraphrasing the Prophets of yore, Tobias delivered himself of the most 
thundering indictment ever pinned on a nonconformist in the Byzantine 
Jewish society. 


Against the Lord he [=Mishawayh] hath spoken perversion,!33 
That impious unbeliever! 

Yea, gray hairs were here and there upon him, 

Yet he knew not;!54 

False prophet that he was, 

Three deities he hath worshipped in his old age. 

For pass over to the isles of the Kittites, and see, 

And send unto Kedar, and consider diligently, 

And see if there hath been such a thing.!?5 

Hath a prophet changed his gods, 

Which yet are no gods?!36 

But he of a stammering tongue hath changed his glory! 37 
For three corpses. 

Would not his companions and disciples be ashamed 
Just as ashamed was he? 

So perish all Thine enemies, 3! O Lord! 


IMPUTATION OF APOSTASY 


This unbridled outburst by Tobias, hardly matched in vehemence by 
anything that had been uttered heretofore even in the course of the most 
violent intra-Jewish polemics in Byzantium, is surprising both on account 
of its content and in view of its incompatibility with the texture of 
the general theme with which it had been interwoven. 

In the first place, the long-winded list of general sins and transgressions 
which Tobias had pinned on his Mishawite neighbors is not devoid of 
difficulty. Truly, in no other source was so grave a neglect of dietary 
precautions, marital laws, ritual purity, etc., ever imputed to Mishawayh 
himself or to his followers.149 Far more inexplicable—frankly, unbeliev- 

133 Deut. 13:6. 

134 Hos. 7:9. 

135 Jer. 2:10. 

136 Jer, 2:11, substituting “prophet” for "nation." 


137 Ibid., substituting “he of a stanimering tongue" for "My people.” 

138 Jud, 5:31. 

139 Poznański, 182: ape i021 *3 yT 8b inm 3 API AST m3 *2 PIT m 90 337 »^ by 
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140 Poznański, too, stressed the absence of corroborating evidence for Tobias’ 
accusations. He could not but express “hope that new investigations will eventually 
shed more light on the Jewish sects in the time of the Geonim." Cf. theclosing paragraph 
of his essay, 180. 
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able—is Tobias’ specific accusation, hurled at Mishawayh personally, 
namely, that this ninth-century heresiarch of Babylonia had entered ihe 
Christian faith in his old age.!4! Even if we admit that Tobias “‘could not 
have invented it al1,"142 the failure of a KirkisAni to hint at such a deve- 


lopment forcefully argues against an unqualified acceptance of the 
story. {43 


141 The story of Mishawayh’s alleged conversion to Christianity was first revealed 
a century-and-a-quarter ago by L. Zunz. Cf. the new Hebrew edition (by Albeck) 
of his Gottesdienstliche Vorträge, Had-Derashoth be- Yisrael, 500, note 175. It was 
accepted by Delitzsch (in his edition of Aaron ben Elijah’s ‘Es Hayyim, 316, note**, 
and 322 [top]), by Steinschneider (in the Bodleian Catalogus, 2169), and by Pinsker 
(Likküte, App. X, 88 f., note 3). 

Graetz objected to Zunz's inference on the ground that, as an apostate, Mishawayh 
would no longer be capable of mustering a following among his people. This objection 
was refuted by Harkavy in his note to Graetz's excursus on the Mishawites (or rather, 
as Graetz calls them, the “Ba‘albekites”). Cf. the Hebrew edition of Graetz's Ge- 
schichte der Juden by S. P. Rabinowitz, Dibré Yemé Yisrael, lil, 458 (Note XVIII), 
Harkavy's addendum No. 150. Harkavy argued that the examples of conversion of, 
say, a Sabbatai Zevi or a Jacob Frank, taken from the fairly recent history of Jewish 
messianism, make Graetz's reasoning unconvincing. Even after accepting Islàm or 
Christianity, respectively, the converted pretenders were not deserted by their close 
followers for several generations. At the same time, Harkavy refrained from taking a 
stand in the matter as long as the full text of the manuscript remained unknown. 
Poznański, who published the text, espoused Harkavy’s cautious attitude, as well 
as the latter's refutation of the argument of Graetz. Cf. his essay, 180. 

A new and interesting interpretation has recently been suggested by Baron, Social 
and Religious History of the Jews, V, 196. Stressing the syncretism of the time in the 
Islamic regions, Baron believes that **Mishawayh seems to have drawn the extreme 
consequence of his syncretistic teachings.... He not only professed Christianity ..., 
but also ‘served three deities in his old age,’ that is, he simultaneously professed 
belief in the God of Israel, Jesus, and Muhammad." 

It seems to me that Baron's solution would be perfectly acceptable if the crucial 
Sentence—ámpr ny5 nmbs ^3 »i»— were standing alone. But it does not. In the 
sentence thereafter Tobias states the same accusation in different words. There he 
condemns Mishawyah for having "changed his glory for three corpses.” There can 
be no doubt that the God of Israel was not counted by Tobias among the 'three 
corpses’ but was the very ‘glory’ which Mishawayh had allegedly forsaken. One might 
decide perhaps that Tobias was implying two separate stages in Mishawism's religi- 
ous development: the first (‘three deities’) was a sort of Muslim-Christian-Jewish 
syncretism, whereas the later stage (‘three corpses’) entailed outright conversion to 
Christianity. However the text as a whole hardly warrants so elaborate an inference. 
Considering the fact that the accusation arose in a Christian environment (see below, 


note 143), it seems more plausible, then, to conclude that all through the passage 
the Trinity alone was meant. 


142 Poznański, 180. 

143 However questionable the value of an argumentum e silentio in historical 
research, the silence of Kirkisani, the Babylonian Karaite historian who lived merely 
a few decades or so after Mishawayh, is a powerful piece of evidence. It shows that 
nothing was known of Mishawayh's alleged apostasy in the East, where Mishawayh 
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No less astonishing is the very inclusion by Tobias of these allegations 
in the context of a discussion on the rather innocent theme of thanks- 
offerings. One will perhaps grant that the general accusation of Christian 
leanings was bolstered by Mishawism’s calendar peculiarity.144 The 
Mishawite observance of the Jewish Sabbath till Sunday morning 
(ignoring the characteristically Jewish custom of celebrating Friday 
night) could not fail to evoke a popular association with the Christian 
Sabbath. The regular weekly recurrence of that observance helped, 
undoubtedly, in creating the notion of a general Mishawite affinity to 
Christianity. But would not, in that case, the excursus in which Tobias 
endeavored to refute Mishawism’s morning-to-morning count of calendar- 
days prove a more appropriate platform for voicing accusations of 
Christian kinship than the rather extraneous story of thanksofferings ? 


Indeed, the whole tone permeating Tobias’ discussion of the issue of 
thanksofferings strikes the reader as utterly incongruous with the subject- 
matter. To present the problem of “Whether or not thanksofferings 
could be brought on a Passover” in so passionate a way, as if it really 
were a world-shaking affair, while, to all intents and purposes, it was of 
no practical consequence anywhere in the time under discussion, surely 
demands an explanation. The editor of the text already felt that, unless 
there was some practical angle to the question, Tobias’ vehement and 
disproportionate inflation of this plainly non-essential exegetical riddle 
weuld have to remain incomprehensible. It was his conviction, then, 
that the true issue underlying the Mishawite-Karaite discussion of the 


lived and was active in the latter part of the ninth century and where his followers 
were stil] known a generation later, in K irkisani's time. It should be remembered that, 
in addition to his literary sources, Kirkisani had in this case the benefit of an eye- 
witness testimony by a compatriot of Mishawayh, an 'Ukbarite elder (see above, 383). 
Whatever the distance between theory and practice in Babylonian Mishawism, 
it is not even remotely conceivable that the Jewish community of ‘Ukbara could 
have passed over in silence, let alone remained ignorant of, so extreme a deflection by 
a conspicuous personality in its midst. 


On the other hand, the responsibility for the glaring omission of the conversion 
story from Kirkisani’s "Survey of Jewish Sects” can hardly be laid at the door of 
Kirkisàni himself. The general manner in which Kirkisáni reported on Mishawayh 
obviates any suspicion that he had withheld from the reader damaging information 
he had at his disposal, in order to spare the heresiarch. In fact, the contrary might 
be expected. The impression is gained that Kirkisáni, who went out of his usually 
calm and detached way to introduce Mishawayh as "another of those dissenting 
fools," would gladly have welcomed an incriminating story such as was the eleventh- 
century report of Tobias on Mishawayh's conversion to Christianity. Cf. above, 374, 
note 45. 


144 Poznafiski, 180, note 5; Mahler, Hak-Kara' im, 200, note 19. 
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biblical narratives on thanksofferings was indeed of a practical, legalistic 
nature.145 


THE GREAT DIVIDE 


I have little doubt that Tobias ben Moses’ fulminating yet general 
anti-Mishawite utterances in connection with the issue of thanksofferings 
have nothing to do with this or that specific legal principle.146 They 
are so completely different in nature and content from all the hitherto 
discussed excursuses of Tobias which dealt with Mishawite deviations 
that they demand a different approach altogether. 


145 Cf. Poznański, 169. The issue revolved, in the opinion of Poznatiski, around the 
question of the validity in biblical legislation of the legal principle ‘aseh döheh lö’ ta‘aseh. 
The principle itself, proclaiming that “the do’s supersede the do-not’s,” was argued 
back and forth in the Talmud. Its rejection by the Karaites was particularly relevant, 
insofar as practical considerations are concerned, in the laws of incest and levirate 
marriage. 

In the specific case of thanksofferings the point was rather theoretical: the Karaites 
insisted that a positive commandment (‘asek), such as the obligation of offering a 
thanksgiving sacrifice, had no force to modify injunctions based on prohibitory laws 
(lð ta‘aseh), e.g., the interdiction of leaven on Passover. Against this rigid position 
of the Karaites, the Mishawites pointed to the biblical precedents in Numbers and 
Second Chronicles, These precedents, they claimed, served as authoritative proof 
of the weight of positive laws against earlier prohibitions. Nevertheless, no great 
imagination is required in order to perceive the possible practical implications of 
such a slant in the Mishawite-Karaite controversy. Its far-reaching repercussions 
could have been felt in ail fields of the daily life of both the Jewish individual and 
his community. 

Poznafiski's presentation of the problem was accepted and repeated as a matter 
of fact by Mahler, Hak-Kara’im, 199 f. 

146 Poznatiski’s learned speculation regarding the two allegedly opposing schools 
of legal thought is difficult to maintain. It is true that the Karaites reduced the appli- 
cation of “the do’s supersede the do-not's" to a bare minimum. But there is no certainty 
at all that the Mishawites entertained a different view. On the contrary: One has 
ample reason to believe that, theoretically at least, they were even more perplexed by 
the collision of positive and negative commandments than were the Karaites. 

A clear-cut illustration to this effect —incidentally, having to do also with sacrifices— 
is afforded by Kirkisani (Kitdb al-Anwar, I, 58; HUCA, VII [1930], 390) and by 
Hadassi (Eshkol hak-Kofer, 42a, Alphabet 98). Mishawayh is reported to have asserted 
that no sacrifices whatsoever should be offered on the Sabbath [proper] and that the 
passage of the Scripture [Num. 28:10], ‘The burnt-offering of each Sabbath on its 
Sabbath, meant actually ‘for its Sabbath.” Thus, [the sacrifice] was offered before 
the Sabbath for the sake of the [coming] Sabbath." 

Through his refusal to apply in this case the principle of “the do's supersede the 
do-not's," Mishawayh not only joined all earlier sectaries (including ‘Anan) in 
stressing the incongruity of sacrifices with the Sabbath. He went even farther—farther 
than the Judaean Desert Sectaries of ancient days, farther than the Samaritans and 
the ‘Ananites of his own time. For these other schools, while forbidding sacrifices 
on the Day of Rest, expressly exempted from this prohibition the regular burnt- 
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The other excursuses—that on the Mishawites’ calendar peculiarity, 
for instance, or that on their dietary laxity—-were concerned, on the 
whole, with particular symptoms only. However irritable and however 
forcefully denouncing Mishawism, they were merely describing areas 
of Mishawite heresy and /isting points of friction between adherents of 
that heresy and their Karaite neighbors. They hardly ever reached out 
for the raison d'étre of Karaite-Mishawite antagonism; for they hardly 
ever delved into the source of Mishawite rebellion and dug down to the 
roots of Mishawism itself. Not so the present vehement condemnation 
of the Mishawite position in conjunction with the issue of thanksofferings 
on Passover. 


Located, as already noted, at the head of all other anti-Mishawite 
excursuses in Tobias’ Osar Nehmad and actually introducing Tobias’ 
presentation of Mishawism and of the Karaite-Mishawite controversy 
at large,!47 the paragraph on thanksofferings aimed at what seemed to 
the Karaite spokesman the core of the difference between the two sects. 
Once the rock-bottom point of Mishawite dissent was reached, the 
whole complex of Mishawite-Karaite relations would automatically 
be laid open. By exposing what the Karaites thought was the mechanism 
itself which propelled Mishawism on its independent journey through his- 
tory, Tobias would touch the most sensitive spot in the nerve-system of 
attitudes and reactions that had set Karaism and Mishawism against 
each other. And, vice versa, by baring what seemed to Tobias the true 
dividing line between the respective philosophies of the two groups 
and their irreconcilable concepts of Judaism, he would force his way 
through into the innermost chambers of the Mishawite phenomenon. 


This true dividing line in the warfare between the two heterodoxies was 
[so we learn from Tobias] their attitude to the Bible. 


offering (tamid). Mishawayh alone, so it seems, went to the farthest known extreme: he 
pointed to the interdiction of work on the Sabbath as plainly contradicting the obliga- 
tion of offering the /amid as well. (For the true intention of Mishawayh in this 
matter, cf. below, 412, note 154.) 


In the light of this extremist position, Poznafski's reconstruction is hardly tenable. 
There is no reason to assume that Mishawayh saw fit to alter his views in the instance 
of thanksofferings on Passover. 

Also the general style and direction of Tobias’ anti-Mishawite excursus on thanks- 
offerings militate against the solution suggested by Poznaüski. Cf. my additional 
arguments in Mishawiyyah: The Vicissitudes of a Medieval Jewish Sect under Islam 
and Christianity. 

147 Cf. above, 400. 
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As Tobias saw it, pitched against each other along the Great Divide 
were two divergent evaluations of the Bible and of its role in the life of 
the Jewish society. On the one side of the demarcation line there lay en- 
trenched Karaism’s unconditional recognition of the Bible as the Divine 
Manifestation of Lawmaking Authority in Judaism.!48 The unshaken 
Karaite confidence in the Bible and in the Bible’s infallibility could, 
of course, not admit of inner conflicts and contradictions within the 
scriptural text itself. Basing the belief in the Scriptures’ self-evident 
truthfulness and justice on God’s self-evident Wisdom and Morality, 
Karaism could not tolerate the thought that punishment might possibly 
be meted out to men as result of conflicting injunctions by the biblical 
Lawmaker. Hence, it flatly denied the existence of such conflicts. 

Across the line, Mishawite scepticism had dug in, juggling with 
factual and textual contradictions in the extant version of the Scriptures, 
fortified by historical precedents in which the biblical narrative itself 
would sometimes counter the Revealed Legislation. 


Here, Tobias was convinced, was an issue not of Divine Law but of 
Divine Ethics, a test not of a Legal Principle but of Belief. Here was 
a head-on, unavoidable collision of pietists with a free-thinking [or so it 
seemed to the Karaite pietists] intelligentsia: 

the pietists—desperately in quest of a harmonizing formula that 
would explain why one biblical passage contradicted another; 

the sceptics—exploiting the self-same passages not merely in order to 
criticize the specific contradictions themselves but also in order to justify 
with their aid a general neglect of religious duties; 

the pietists—bent on saving the moral values and stability intertwined 
with adherence to what was believed to be a Revealed (hence infallibly 
ethical) Code of Behavior; 

the sceptics—despairing of Divine Morality, doomed to sink [thus 
predicted the pietists] in utter nihilism and eventual betrayal of the 
Jewish cause; 


148 This statement, the reader will remember from earlier chapters, does not mean 
that “biblicism” was the primary cause of the rise of Karaism. Nor does it entail 
the conception that the Karaites did not develop an “Oral Law” of their own. It 
merely intends to stress that, from the Karaite legal standpoint, the non-normative 
practices preserved and developed by Karaism had to be read into the Bible in order 
to become law. It also stresses the fact that by the mid-eleventh century, when the 
great Byzantine Karaite offensive against Mishawism was under way, “biblical” 
orientation was viewed already, by friend and foe alike, as the yardstick of Karaite 
allegiance and was extolled by Karaite spokesmen as the recognition mark of the 
True Creed. 
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the pietists—considering the Hebrew Scriptures the exclusive fountain- 
head of Wisdom, Justice and Law; 

the sceptics—indulging freely not only in Bible criticism and in the 
perusal of apocryphal literature (such as the Book of Jubilees), but 
also, despite time-honored taboos by all sides, in the reading of the 
Gospels (though probably not sparing them in their criticism any more 
than the Old Testament). 
Woe to them [we hear Tobias threatening with hell-fire], woe to them! Whither shall 
they flee on the Day of Judgment? To whom will they resort for help? Will he of a 


stammering tongue [=Mishawayh] stand up to save them, along with Matthew, 
John, Paul and Luke ?!4 


KARAITE VIEW OF MISHAWITE HERESY 


It may, of course, be taken for granted that the above-cited radical 
manifestations of Mishawite rationalism and scepticism, denounced by 
Tobias, reflected social tensions, transformations and interests. One 
might, indeed, speculate on the nature of the social motivations and on the 
relative social position of either of the opposing sides (or, rather, of their 
official spokesmen) within the contemporaneous Jewish community. The 
respective attitudes and reactions could then be weighed accordingly 
and viewed against the background of the sophisticated, semi-capitalistic 
society of the time and of Jewry’s integration in that society. Yet, on the 
basis of our sources we can infer nothing specific to this effect. Nor, for 
that matter, could we expect our chief informant, the eleventh-century 
spokesman of Byzantine Karaism, to dwell on the social aspects and 
motives of what appeared to him a clear-cut matter of Faith and Observ- 
ance. 

Similarly, one cannot say without hesitation that such conceptual 
division reflected also the Mishawite view of the situation. After all, as 
was already stressed at the outset of the present discussion, we learn of 
the Mishawite doctrines and policies. solely from what their Karaite 
opponents had chosen to tell us about them. Bible criticism as such 
was not new, of course. The Mishawites merely joined hands with a 
respectable line of Bible critics, of whom the ninth-century Hayawayh 
(Hiwi) al-Balkhi is best known; the latter, a contemporary of Mishawayh, 
was combatted both by biblically oriented sectarians (e.g., by at-Tiflisi) 
and by the Rabbanites (Saadyah Gaon).150 


149 See the Hebrew text of the passage, below, 413, note 156. 
150 On Hayawayh see I. Davidson, Saadia's Polemic against Hiwi al-Balkhi; M. 
Stein, ^Hiwi al-Balkhi—the Jewish Marcion" (Hebrew), Sefer Klausner, 210-25; 
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But our reconstruction seems to be reflecting faithfully the one and only 
meaning of the Mishawite danger and of the need for an anti-Mishawite 
campaign as it appeared to the eyes of Tobias and his Byzantine Karaite 
colleagues when they were discussing the subject of thanksofferings. 


J. Rosenthal, Hiwi al-Balkhi: A Comparative Study; and the literature cited in the 
notes to the last-mentioned work. 

No attempt has been made as yet to study Mishawayh’s doctrine (or, rather, what 
we know of it from the mouth of its opponents) in the context of the ninth-century 
Bible criticism, of which Hayawayh is (thanks to his critics) the best known, but by no 
means sole, exponent. The only mention of Mishawayh and Hayawayh together is, 
as far as I can recall, Rosenthal’s addendum to p. 13 (note 59) of his book. Rosenthal 
draws attention there (p. 56) to the fact that both heretics dealt with the question of 
sacrifices during the Sabbath (cf. above, 405 f., note 146, and below, 412, note 154). But 
Rosenthal’s comment does not transgress the boundaries of a purely bibliographical 
item, No kinship, or even parallel, between the two contemporaries (except for their 
accidental inquiry into the same problem) is implied. 

In addition to that, interesting parallels—though hardly a kinship of cause—can 
be detected between Mishawite Bible criticism and Rabbanite lists of Bible difficul- 
ties. Such lists—first brought to light by Schechter (“The Oldest Collection of Bible 
Difficulties by a Jew," JOR [O. S.], XIII [1900-1901], 345 ff.) and reedited a decade ago 
by J. Rosenthal ("Ancient Questions Regarding the Bible" [Hebrew], HUCA, XXI 
[1948], Hebrew Section, 29 ff.)—were apparently quite popular in the eleventh century. 
Their purpose was, of course, not anti-biblical but anti-Karaite and anti-massoretic. 
They intended to show the insufficiency of massoretic and purely biblical studies; 
only talmudic scholarship could explain away the textual and factual difficulties and 
contradictions in the scriptural material and make this material the reliable basis for 
practical legislation which it was meant to be. No wonder Karaite exegetical compila- 
tions of the period—e.g., the Byzantine Hebrew Sefer ha-'Osher—are teeming with 
references to such difficulties and with answers thereto (some of the loci in Sefer 
ha-‘Osher were cited by Rosenthal from the printed section of the book; scores of 
additional references are scattered through the hitherto unpublished part of the 
Commentary, Leiden MS Warner No. 8). 

Thus, Rosenthal (HUCA, XXI [1948], Hebrew Section, 73) has correctly drawn 
attention to the Rabbanite question in the Schechter list regarding keleb (fats) and 
to the similar position of the Mishawites in the matter. In another fragment—published 
by L. Ginzberg, Ginzé Schechter, II, 491 ff., esp. 495 f., and reedited by Rosenthal, 
HUCA, XXI, 53 f., and now proven definitely to be part of the same collection (see A. 
Scheibers "Unknown Leaves from She’éloth ‘Attikoth,’ HUCA, XXVII [1956], 
291 f.)}—biblical allusions are claimed by the Rabbanite polemicists for such typically 
“‘Mishawite” elements as the celebration of Passover on a Thursday (see above, 377) 
or a calendar of thirty-day mensal units (cf. above, 377, 393). 

To be sure, Bible criticism was not unknown to the community of ‘Ukbara in 
earlier generations. Half a century prior to Mishawayh we find there Ismá'il al-‘Ukbari, 
whose sayings, according to Kirkisáni, “resembled the ravings of a madman” and were 
"harmful, shameful, and absurd to the utmost degree." Isma‘il "asserted that some 
things in the Scripture were not as they are now." He “denied the kethib and the keri,” 
as did also "some of the Karaites of Khorasan.” Cf. Kiráb al-Anwadr, I, 13, 56, 62 
(HUCA, VII [1930], 329, 388, 395). For a broader investigation of the relationship 
between Mishawayh and earlier and contemporary Bible critics, cf. my Mishawiyyah: 
The Vicissitudes of a Medieval Jewish Sect under Islam and Christianity. 
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The basic theme, as presented here, reverberates clearly from the very 
first bars of the excursus. It permeates Tobias’ general analysis of the 
question as well as the polemical, anti-Mishawite section thereof. Indeed, 
what otherwise should have seemed an extraneous verbiage proves now 
to be really the /eit-motif of the whole anti-Mishawite tirade. 


Now, this is how Tobias opens his discussion of the thanksoffering 
issue and, at the same time, his refutation of Mishawism at large: 


Question: Would it or would it not be correct for a man to bring a thanksoffering 
during the Passover days? 


Answer: We should say, it would not be considered correct for a man to bring 
a thanksoffering [on Passover]. 


For, [on the one hand,] a thanksoffering is not possible at all unless it is done with 
leavened bread; as it is written [Lev. 7:13], “With cakes of leavened bread he shall 
present his offering." 


[On the other hand,] God, Blessed be He, warned us against partaking of leaven 
during the seven days of Passover; even as it is written [Ex. 12:15], "For whosoever 
eateth leavened bread [from the first day until the seventh day, that soul] shall be cut 
off [from Israel].” And it is written further [Ex. 12:19], [Seven days] shall there be 
no leaven found in your houses." And [the Scripture] says further [Ex. 12:15], "Ye 
shall put away leaven [out of your houses]." And again [Ex. 13:7], “And there shall 
no leavened bread be seen with thee.” 


Now, it is inconceivable that God should command regarding a certain thing, 
‘Do ye this and that, and if you fail to do it, I shall punish you,’ and then retract and 
say, ‘Do not do it^ Why, such is not an action befitting the wise! And it is a truism 
that God, Blessed be He, knows His own nature and is Wise. Hence, He would not 
say one thing and then retract and break it. 


See for yourself! If we concede that [God] has commanded us [Ex. 12:15], “Seven 
days shall ye eat unleavened bread," and He commanded further [Ex. 12:19], “(Seven 
days] there shall be no leaven found in your houses," and thereafter He shall have 
commanded us to bring a thanksoffering within the [self-same] seven days [in which 
we partook] of unleavened bread, [notwithstanding the fact that] a thanksoffering 
was not possible at all unless done with leavened bread—then He would have broken 
His earlier word, would He not? Why, this is a corrupt thing to do, and God, Blessed 
be He, would not commit corruption!!5! 


A TEST OF BELIEF 


Thus, the discussion concerning this far-away rite of ancient Israel was, 
indeed, not so innocently academic, though, true, thanksofferings were 
no longer presented in the Diaspora. At the same time, it was hardly a 


151 Cf, Poznański, 18125 «mu [mayn Rb ox mob oma mn DR DIpAD 3025 AR 
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question of a suitable legalistic formula. A matter of confidence it was, 
we hear Tobias argue heatedly, confidence in God and His Morality. 

This was a timeless problem, one that embraced the present, the past, 
and the future as well. For, 
likewise, if we pin on God this [accusation of corruption in the case of thanksoffering], 
then we may as well ascribe to Him corruption in every single word which He had 
uttered and promised regarding the Future Consolation [of Israel] and [suspect] 
that He might retract and break it and never make it come true. And in this way we 
shall be ultimately led to lose trust in Hts Torah and His Prophets, for how can we 
be sure they are true once we have pinned on Him a thing like this? 
Such a nihilistic concept would, then, undermine perforce the morale of the 
people, turn Jewry's perennial hopes for a Future Redemption into 
empty words—indeed, it would be tantamount to national suicide! 
Hence [Tobias winds up the introductory paragraph in which he had posed the thanks- 
offerings problem], if this reasoning is correct, [the possibility of] presenting. thanks- 
offerings during the Passover days must be considered inconceivable.152 

Having, once and for all, established the rule of flat denial of a possible 
conflict between different sections of the Bible, Tobias turns to hammer 
away at Mishawism. Beginning with the paragraph which we have already 
quoted in full a few pages earlier, he delivers his first blow: 

Now, no one would argue against the rule I had just explained in the matter, except 


an impious, wicked unbeliever, such as was the one of a stammering tongue, Mishawayh 
al-Ba'albeki.153 


The unbeliever! 


Here, then, was the crux of the problem: a test of belief or unbelief. 
Here also must the explanation be sought for what otherwise seemed 
an entirely extraneous string of insinuations, hardly following from the 
exegetical theme of thanksofferings. The list of unrestrained transgres- 
sions and the general “‘christianizing”’ orientation ascribed to Mishawayh 
become now perfectly intelligible. They are (or so claimed Tobias) the 
self-evident, inevitable consequence of Mishawayh’s doctrinal platform 


SARI DDN RYA Nb Nw et ADIRA mum Oo ^ qb ^n 72 "exi OR 99 ANID NOD DT 36" 
puoi pm ma won pan anda ROR [abw moyn ab mnm omn ww» nsn om 7i» v5 Ine 
mime ne» a> p^m v amom 333 xm maneas. (For the readers convenience, the 
reference is given here, as well as in the subsequent notes, to the Poznański edition of 
the anti-Mishawite excursus [see above, 394, note 105]. In reality, however, the text 
reproduced herewith differs slightly from that printed in REJ. It is based on a 
consultation of the Bodleian MS itself.) 
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153 Cf, above, 401, and note 132. 
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and of his approach to the Bible. They are the result of his indulgence 
in the demoralizing pastime of digging up Bible difficulties. Digging up 
Bible difficulties—this, exactly, is what Mishawayh was doing when he 
confronted the biblical prohibition of leaven on Passover with the contra- 


dicting biblical stories from the Sinai Wilderness and the Judaean 
Kingdom.154 


The “impious, wicked unbeliever!” His Bible criticism must lead to 
unbelief, Tobias argued. Once an abrogation of divinely ordained laws 
was sanctioned, “the burden of the Law” would “be lifted," whatever 
the pretext in the given case. For the danger was not limited to occasional 
manifestations of ritual laxity or even to convenient social assimilation 
*in the midst of the uncircumcised.” Proclaiming the biblical law as 
subject to changes through history—indeed, proving the point from 
within the different strata of the scriptural text itself—and, consequently, 
abrogating certain sections of that text in favor of others, was bound, 
in the opinion of the Karaites, to shake the very foundations of Judaism. 
There was no end to the chain-reaction initiated by one abrogation, after 


154 This also, in my opinion, was his true intention when he raised the issue of 
burnt-offerings on the Sabbath (cf. above, 405 f., note 146). Kirkisani, as usual, failed 
to notice the edge of Mishawayh’s argument in the case. He thought that the heresiarch 
actually interpreted Num. 28:10 to mean that the burnt-offering was sacrificed before 
the Sabbath for the sake of the Sabbath. However, in the light of Mishawayh’s general 
attitude, such a concept is simply unthinkable. 

What Mishawayh was really after was to point to a further contradiction in the 
biblical text, a contradiction which—as Tobias correctly appraised in the case of 
thanksoffering—might be taken as proof that God had broken His own word and had 
demanded something which He himself had previously forbidden. As I see it, Kirkisani 
gave only the first part of Mishawayh’s argument. The reasoning of the heretic ran 
like this: If God is Wise and Moral, then He would not forbid something and then 
retract and demand it from His people. The correct understanding of Num. 28:10 
must, then, shift the act of sacrifice from Saturday to the Friday before. But, Mishawayh 
argued, this is not the accepted interpretation. Both the normative exegesis and that 
of all the sectarian schools combined interpret the verse to mean that God had actually 
demanded a sacrifice on the Sabbath proper. In other words, they all knowingly 
confirm the fact that the God of Israel is unwise and corrupt, breaks His own word 
and is ready to punish His people for not doing things which He himself considered 
earlier to be unpermissible. 

Indeed, as already mentioned above, 409, note 150, also Hayawayh al-Balkhi raised 
the problem in a similar vein. There are, of course, important differences between 
Hayawyah and the Mishawites (see on them my Mishawiyyah: The Vicissitudes of a 
Medieval Jewish Sect under Islam and Christianity); but the general tenor of the 
argumentation is the same. Unless we assume that Mishawayh intended to answer 
accusations of the sort expounded by Hayawayh and kindred heretics—and there 
is not the slightest indication that he so intended—we shall have to view the Sabbath 
argument of Mishawayh much as we viewed his argument on thanksofferings, i.e., 
as another case of digging up Bible difficulties rather than reconciling them. 
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the sanction of that abrogation had been driven to its logical conclusion. 
Not only would later Pentateuchal chapters supersede earlier Mosaic 
legislation and later-composed Scriptures displace the earlier Books, 
but the Apocrypha would eventually substitute for the late Canonical 
Writings, the Evangelists would assume thereafter the erstwhile role 
of the Prophets of Israel—indeed, the New Testament will ultimately 
take the place of the Old! 

Woe to them [we again hear Tobias deploring the punishment which awaited “those 
of limited intelligence who had followed Mishawayh in his worthless sayings’’}, 
whither shall they flee on the Day of Judgment? To whom will they resort for help ?155 


Will he of a stammering tongue stand up to save them, along with Matthew, John, 
Paul and Luke?!56 


THE END OF MISHAWISM 


The picture Tobias had drawn of Mishawism’s wholesale abandonment 
of traditional Jewish customs was a partisan picture, of course. Tobias 


was a fighter, not a historian. His was a fiery exhortation against Mishaw- 
ism, not a scholarly dissertation on it. 


Indeed, the other extant sources, while confirming Tobias’ indictment 
of the Mishawite calendar, do not list the three remaining manifestations 
of religious neglect which Tobias imputed to the Mishawites: partaking 
of Gentile food, carelessness in matters of family purity, and disregard of 
the rules of personal defilement and purification.'57 True, the silence of 
authors who were not involved so directly in combatting the Mishawite 
heresy on the spot as was the eleventh-century Tobias ben Moses in 
Byzantium may be misleading. In the eyes of far-off scholars (like Ibn 
Ezra) or of transient visitors (like Benjamin) the weekly recurring desecra- 
tion of the Sabbath eve was the most conspicuous mark of Mishawism; 
hence, the Mishawite calendar deviation may have overshadowed all other, 
no less real, characteristics of the sect. On the other hand, one must 
beware of hasty reliance on an adversary like Tobias. This is especially 
true of such allegations as conviviality with Gentiles, sexual promiscuity 
and negligence in ritual purity. These allegations always constituted 
standard items in medieval Jewish polemics!58 and were tossed back 


155 Paraphrasing Isa. 10:3. For a similar exhortation in a different context, see the 
Tobias text above, 250, last quotation in note 103. 
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157 Cf. above, 402, and note 140. 

158 Sec, for instance, Sahl's oft-quoted Epistle, in Likkazé, App. III, 28, 30, 32. 
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and forth by contending parties with neither attaching too much weight 
to their content. We must, therefore, be careful not to mistake accusations, 
Tepeated from stereotype patterns of timeless interdenominational 
controversies, for statements of facts referring to eleventh-century 
Mishawism in Byzantium. 

Paradoxically, what makes Tobias’ presentation nevertheless believable 
—in its major outline, that is, if not in every single detail—is the last and 
gravest charge he pinned on the founder of the sect, i.e., his accusation 
that Mishawayh promoted outright conversion to Christianity. Tobias’ 
clear-cut citing of the Mishawite preoccupation with the Gospels and 
with the idea of Trinity has an unmistakably genuine ring. It surely 
cannot be put in one class with the popular notion associating Mishawism 
with Christianity; that notion, we remember, rested on the sheer coincid- 
ence of the last hours of the Mishawite Sabbath with the beginning 
hours of the Christian Sunday.!59 Nor can Tobias’ accusation be shrugged 
off as a repetition of earlier insinuations; the charge has no precedent 
in Karaism's vast polemical tradition. However prejudiced, then, Tobias 
seems to have been pointing to actual facts. 

For— here is the key to the discrepancy between his report and that of 
Kirkisani—what Tobias always held out before his listeners was the 
eleventh-century Byzantine reality, not mere literary recollections of 
earlier (tenth-century) writers. Of course, he copiously utilized such 
literary recollections—observations of a Kirkisàni in Babylonia or of a 
Yefeth ben ' Aliin Palestine. Yet, the subject of his exhortations was Misha- 
wite practice of his own time and country. The situation he invoked was 
that of the very moment in which he addressed his audience, and the 
Mishawites he spoke against were his actual neighbors on the Byzantine 
scene. 

Conversions to Christianity among the later Mishawites who lived in a 
Christian climate must have occurred not infrequently. Excommunicated 
by their Jewish brethren, Orthodox and Karaite alike,!69 the Byzantine 
Mishawites could not help being partly perplexed, partly cynical, about 
their erstwhile unavoidable compromises with (ninth-century Babylon- 
jan) circumstances and about the persistence of their inner contradic- 
tions even in the later changed conditions (of Syria and Byzantium). 
Not living according to their own lights in all events, some of them may 
havé ceased to believe in the justification and very wisdom of perpetuating 


159 Cf. above, 378, 404. 
160 See the quotation from Benjamin above, 387, note 87. 
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their independent and confused existence. Assimilation was the answer. 
The direction of that assimilation was, of course, not uniform. It stands 
to reason that social and economic ties with the surrounding populations 
decided the issue. Accordingly, some of the Mishawites may have resigned 
themselves to rejoining the Rabbanite society; except for the Sabbath 
deviation, they adhered anyway to the precalculated Rabbinic calendar.!61 
Others, apparently, may have despaired of Judaism altogether. They 
consequently severed all ties with their Jewish neighbors and ultimately 
assimilated in the local Christian community. 


Here again, as I see it, an interesting projection of the present into the 
past had occurred. We recall that the late (Syrian) by-name **Ba'albeki" 
was projected back into the early Babylonian (‘Ukbarite) phase of 
the Mishawite movement and was appended even to the name of the 
sect’s founder. 162 In much the same way also the later (Byzantine) trend 
to apostasy was unhistorically projected back by Karaite polemicists 
into their partisan presentation of (Babylonian) Mishawite origins. 
It was thus that Mishawayh personally was accused by Tobias ben 
Moses of what was never ascribed to him by his own ‘Ukbarite contem- 
poraries: conversion to Christianity. The eleventh-century Mishawite 
development in the Byzantine Christian environment was mechanically 
associated with Mishawism’s beginnings in Islamic Babylonia and pro- 
jected into the life story of the ninth-century Mishawayh himself.163 


BYZANTINE KARAITE LITERATURE—A COMMUNAL UNDERTAKING 


In the foregoing pages we have depicted the twin challenge which 
confronted the young Karaite community since its settlement on imperial 
territory: the challenge of native Byzantine. Rabbinism and the challenge 
of non-Karaite sectaries who appeared on the Byzantine scene simul- 
taneously with Karaism. It is against the background of that twin 
challenge that the importance of the eleventh-century Hebrew Literary 


161 Cf, the text as quoted earlier in this chapter, 395, note 108. 

162 See briefly above, 383. 

163 Possibly, it was against the Christian slant of marginal segments in the Byzan- 
tine Jewish society such as the Mishawites that Jacob ben Reuben directed the clos- 
ing statement of his Sefer ha-‘Osher on the Pentateuch, Cf. the hitherto unpublished part 
of the Commentary on Deut. 34:12, Leiden MS Warner No. 8, 104a: bane? 5» yd 
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tioned in the last clause bring to mind Tobias’ strictures on his Mishawite contempor- 
aries for relying on “Matthew, John, Paul, and Luke.” See above, 413, and note 156. 
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Project of the Empire’s Karaites can be perceived in its full dimensions. 
This Project was undoubtedly the most significant contribution of the 
formative years of Byzantine Karaism to the subsequent evolution of 
the sect. 

Some of the linguistic aspects of the first Byzantine Karaite compositions 
were already considered earlier in this volume. They served as pointers to 
the social integration of the Karaite immigrants in their new environment. 
In that connection the conclusion was also reached that, contrary to preval- 
ent notions, the rise of Hebrew Karaite creativity in Byzantium was motiv- 
ated by ideological incentives; it could not have been the result of the early 
Byzantine Karaites’ unfamiliarity with the Arabic language and of the 
diffusion of Hebrew among them.164 The two-pronged polemics analyzed 
in the present chapter brought the militant character of the Literary 
Project into even sharper relief. Plainly, the establishment in Byzan- 
tium of a local Karaite literature in Hebrew was a well-calculated 
and well-planned communal undertaking. 

While naturally important—indeed, indispensable—for internal rea- 
&ons,165 this literature was designed from the outset to serve as a fighting 
weapon. Consciously adopting Hebrew (accompanied by Greek glosses, 
as in the local Rabbanite compositions) for Karaism's official literary 
vehicle in the Byzantine environment, the leaders of the sect intended 
to counter Rabbanite accusations of the Karaites’ “foreignness” on the 
Empire's soil and of their lack of scholarly attainment. They further 
endeavored to ward off through the Project the recurrent Rabbanite 
attempts to confuse Karaism with other sectarian shades which cropped 
up in Byzantine Jewry of the time. Finally, they hoped to use the Project 
as a springboard for becoming the foremost spokesmen of Byzantine 
Jewish orthodoxy against nonconformists of the Mishawite type. In the 
following paragraphs an attempt will be made to reconstruct the communal 
organization of this Hebrew Literary Project and to retrace the means by 
which it was initiated. 

Setting into motion a literary and scholarly enterprise of this kind 
was no easy task. Its pioneering quality stands out clearly against the 
background of the literary creativity of medieval Jewry in general. 
This is true not only in relation to the past literary experience of the 
Karaites themselves but also as far as the contemporaneous Hebrew 
production of the Rabbanites was concerned. Hence [as can be gathered 
from extant clues], the eleventh-century Byzantine Project was launched 


164 Cf. above, 189-93. 
165 See above, 202 f., 365 f., 398 ff., and below, 450 ff. 
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in two directions: Compilation and Translation. At first, the erstwhile 
students of the Karaite academy in Jerusalem—the task-force of the 
Project—would take advantage of whatever material was immediately 
at hand, even though its quality left much to be desired. Such material 
consisted primarily of notes which the Constantinopolitan alumni of the 
Bakhtawi Court in Jerusalem had compiled for personal use, while attend- 
ing, back in their student days, classes of Arabic-speaking masters.166 
Simultaneously, the first steps were made in the other direction, too, and 
a regular translation activity was initiated. Palestinian Karaite codes of 
law, biblical commentaries and theological tracts, composed originally 
in Arabic, were then made available in full Hebrew version to the Jewish 
reading public in Byzantium. 


THE LITERARY PROJECT: COMPILATIONS 


As for the first-mentioned direction— Compilation—the content of several 
Karaite manuscripts of the period is indeed described by the copyists as 
*taken down from the dictation" of one Jerusalem sage or another.167 
True, the extant fragments, written in Arabic, are mainly the work of 
students to whom Arabic, rather than Hebrew, was the mother-tongue.168 
Some of these Arabic-speaking students, in fact, had found it convenient 


166 On the Bakhtawi Court in Karaite Jerusalem see the brief reference above, 
186 (and note 66 there). 
167 So, for instance, in the colophon mentioning “an additional question and the 
H »* . . d » . . " 
answer thereto dictated by the sage (Lal ae aj ÉD gs P i lel o ila), 
or in the title-page introducing a text "dictated by the sage Abū Ya'küb" ç p" 
e) gin al mat | », as published by me from fols. 53b and 61a, respectively, of the 


Sulzberger MS of al-Basir’s Masá'il wa-Jawá'ib. Cf. my "Ibn al-Hiti and the Chrono- 
logy of Joseph al-Basir the Karaite," JJS, VIII, Nos. 1-2 (1957), 76, 77, and the 
discussion there, on p. 78. 

Cf. further al-Hiti's reference to a tract composed by Abü'l-Faraj Harün (in G. 
Margoliouth “Ibn al-Hiti's Chronicle of Karaite Doctors," JQR [O.S.], IX [1897], 
434): £ o A hio *b RIAR poi »5y 1958 D n5 mi oh; cf. the recent English version 


by Nemoy, Karaite Anthology, 233. The allusion to the “dictation,” as made by al-Hiti 
in this connection, was no doubt based on a colophon in the MS which the fif- 
teenth-century Karaite chronicler had at his disposal. 

168 The name of one such Arabic-writing student, *Azaryah ben Salab, was 
actually preserved. Cf. the text, as reproduced from fol. 27 of Brit. Mus. MS No. 596 
(Or. 2570), in Margoliouth's Catalogue Brit. Museum, II, 185b. The text is a single 
leaf of a work on the nature of God "dictated" by the eleventh-century Joseph al-Basir. 
The leaf was somehow bound in between the pages of al-Basir’s tract on the ‘Omer 
(see below, 445, note 227). Margoliouth does not state explicitly whether the student 
who had taken down the theological text from the dictation of al-Basir had also copied 
the larger work of the master. 
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even to transliterate into Arabic script the Hebrew words of biblical 
verses which were quoted in class in the original.!69 It stands to reason, 
nevertheless, that those students who had come in the eleventh century from 
Byzantium acted in a converse manner. While following with no difficulty 
the lectures delivered in the academy's. official (Arabic) language of in- 
struction, they did not necessarily compile all their notes in that language. 


The Byzantine disciples, we remember, had already developed definite 
misgivings as to the appropriateness of the use of Arabic in their native 
country.! 70 They would hold before their eyes the example of the Hebrew- 
written works of their Rabbanite compatriots whom they consistently 
emulated in several fields of communal and scholastic endeavor. Con- 
sequently, while listening to the Jerusalem teacher expound his lesson in 
Arabic, they may have been taking notes in Hebrew, thus unwittingly 
laying foundations for a Hebrew translation of the given lecture. This is, 
perhaps, the true implication of the oft-quoted apology which Tobias 
ben Moses inserted into the colophon of his book. Closing the single 
extant volume of his hitherto unpublished Osar Nehmad, the eleventh- 
century leader of the Karaites in Constantinople declared :171 


I, Tobias! 7? the Scribe, a Mourner of the [Order of] “Mourners of Zion," have writ- 


169 Cf. the illustrations in Margoliouth's Catalogue Brit. Museum, II, e.g., 182, 
and my comment in the above-cited article, JJS, VIII, Nos. 1-2 (1957), 75, note 27. 

170 Cf. above, 202 f., 365 f. 

V1 Cf. Neubauer's Bodleian Catalogue, I, 58, No. 290 (also Volume of Facsimilies, 
Plate XXXV, second half of the page): «bon m ^»n3n3 [ox hann bawn IDIOT moe xus 
ber bm np? Cr) abn 57rietar Tr] WTI 921 033 2332 C00 RT TANT "x3 DON R RY 
Perr maon we cmm ender pmo [Dean ni 5593 2315 NSA! nm Bmby npo 
133 mos DI hawn on 3 Swan và Snn bs ons »15 apa apm puma npn .nsom 
51113 Soo DRI nated OR ^3 »nxbn ND 2 onn WRI »339m ibo Sew som PND ONS OTS MORY 
RID DROIPEN bg [nk ame 259 bm nbo jo ^ne mie .mmben se jun 53 be spd 
*p5 beams on» bunch [pwn »3 1230 Dx 52 5 [Ep WH 5 Jpn «2r pa hoba vuv 
ON) Ynvbn b2nyT2 NI RW "UN Up DNN DaN DNR 93 CNT "ON MATA WIEN bx q3 339 
Bm IPR 30 DNR Ww Posi nep apa meos qo oon oda 71273 vo RS) 
ne Tamed ar 35 557 535 101 P3691 ses m sni Bnd nbo pbm pra xd bus omn bx ci 
omms aom ub epi .[mpun] wma vn ado (33 > swam DY pdm q1 psa nh 
[cn ar ay ^ rms Da [pee pieno nws “we qaw 33008 n23. 

172 Characteristically, neither here nor in the two letters which I have reedited in my 
“The Correspondence of Tobias ben Moses" was the name of Tobias’ father mentioned 
at all. Nor was it included in the acrostic of Tobias’ piyyat (bbnb mu qb 2w) quoted 
earlier in this volume, 56 (note 75), and 353. See the references above, 352, note 147. 
The acrostic of that pryyif reads merely: pm maw. Only in the other two piyyüfim 
(listed in tbe same note) did Tobias mention explicitly the name of his father. Thus, 
the piyyéf nnam meg ban wbx. has the acrostic pm nwn 13 ww. Similarly, the piyyit 
cited by Pinsker (Likkufe, App., Note IIT, 139) from a manuscript copy of an ancient 
hazzaniyyah reads: v4» vpn pbn awa w=] KAN TWA 702 ga Wwb mpm nbN 
qn& [ 573 bapa. 
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ten this book,!73 which is one of my books [or: one of the books of] The Delightful 
Treasure (Osar han-Nehmad).'74 It is [a commentary on] the Priestly Lore [i.e., on 
Leviticus]. It contains the sayings of our Prince, the Patriarch David [ben Bo‘az], of 
blessed memory, and of the Teacher, Yefeth [ben 'Ali] Hallevi, blessed be his memory.!?5 


In this connection, the inconsistency apparent in the spelling of Tobias’ name also 
deserves to be recorded. Thus, the colophon to Ogar Nehmad, the aforementioned 
private letters, and the piyy&f cited first in the present note all spell the Hebrew 
Tóbiyyah with a he. The two other piyyütim, however, as well as several passages in the 
Osar Nehmad text itself, spell the name with an aleph-ending (Tébivya’). While respons- 
ibility for the inconsistency displayed in the exegetical text might easily be shifted 
to the copyists, the variants in the piyyüfir are unquestionably Tobias’ own. To be 
sure, the difficulty is not very serious; both spellings are well-represented in me- 
dieval Hebrew literature and neither of them is, by medieval standards, incorrect. 
Since, as can be gathered from Tobias’ private letters, his preferable spelling was with 
a hé, the aleph-variant in some of the piyyüfir: could perhaps be explained as an exercise 
in acrostics. Neither must too much weight be attached to the fact that precisely those 
texts in which the patronymic detail is absent spell Tóbiyyah with a hé, whereas in the 
piyyütim in which Tobias introduced himself as “ben Moses" the name appears with an 
aleph. The material is too scanty to serve as sufficient basis for drawing conclusions. 
The simultaneity of the division in spelling and the division in citing (or notciting) the 
name of Tobias' father may, for all we know, be purely coincidental. 

Nevertheless, the whole problem merits further study, especially since chronological 
difficulties arising from incorrectly linking Tobias with Yeshü'ah ben Yehüdah, and 
the confusion of identity stemming from the five different epithets conferred on 
Tobias (abel, 'óbed, baki, maskil, ma'tik; see below, 449), gave rise to a theory of the 
existence of two Tobiases. Thus, the eighteenth-century East European Karaite 
bibliographer, Simhah Lucki, listed separately a Tóbiyyah hab-Baki and a Tobiyyah 
ben Moses. Cf. his Orah Saddikim, 21b. A somewhat similar line, we remember, 
was suggested in the nineteenth century by Firkowicz; see above, 325, note 60. 

173 Op Tobias' status of *Mourner' see our discussion below, 427 ff. Às for the term 
‘Scribe’ (45305), Frankl, Beiträge zur Literaturgeschichte der Karder, 13, understood it to 
mean "Verfasser des Buches.” Such interpretation is both unwarranted and, consider- 
ing the context, unnecessary. There can be no doubt that Tobias referred here to his 
Scribal profession. Indeed, a suggestion to this effect was already advanced in an 
earlier connection by Jacob Mann. Cf. his Texts and Studien, 1, 374. Mann, independent 
of the present colophon, surmised that Tobias, when on a visit to Egypt, did some 
copying of books for his benefactor, Abraham at-Tustari. From the handwriting 
we can see [says Mann] that he was a professional scribe." Cf. more on this in my 
“The Correspondence of Tobias ben Moses,” 7, note 18. 

Incidentally, Neubauer, who first communicated Tobias' colophon, preferred to 
call the author of Osar Nehmad '"Tobbiah hasofer." See Bodl. Catalogue, I, 57, and 
Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek, 55. In the last-mentioned work he was not even 
sure yet whether ‘‘Tobbiah hasofer" was identical with "Tobbiah hamaatik.” 

174 See below, 435 ff., the discussion of the meaning of this senience. 

115 On the exceptional respect of Tobias to the Patriarch David, in spite of his and 
the other Mourners' opposition to the Patriarchate as an institution, see my "The 
Correspondence of Tobias ben Moses," 19-25 (and note 54). There also, p. 21, the 
Mourners’ idealization of the “Teachers” is explained. (See also above, 310, note 41.) 

As for the expression “‘of blessed memory," it is to be doubted whether the original 
colophon contained the Rabbinic 5-y. It stands to reason that Tobias used the form- 
ula [bg [mon], as above, 227, note 44, or below, 424, note 192, or in Letter I, reedited 
in my "The Correspondence of Tobias ben Moses." That formula was preferred in 
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To the [sayings of these sages] I have added what I had heard of the pronouncements 
of the Philosophers (ba'alé had-da‘ath) and the Commentators [and] Interpreters [of 
Scripture] (/tam-mepharshim hap-pótherim), may God be pleased with them all!7° and 
may He desire [to include] them in the reward He has reserved [for the Righteous]. 

I have removed, as much as I could, that which seemed far [from reasonable], 
and have brought forth that which is most probable. [For] I did not intend to cause 
[people] to stumble through this [book], but to enlighten the many.!?" I [further] 
formulated here [a series of) questions [and answers], to. the extent of my power and 
ability. I pray to God that He should not hold me guilty for what I may have said 
[here], for my intentions were good; [I pray] that I shall not have stumbled in my 
sayings in the presence of my Lord, for He knoweth the secrets [of the heart].17? And 
if I have erred, may He forgive me and pardon [my sin]. 

Now, ye, O my brethren, do not accuse me if there be found [here] an erroneous 
use of the masculine or feminine gender; for [such error was made] not because of 
inadequacy but through inadvertence, since I have been writing from the language 
of Ishmael into the Hebrew tongue. Likewise, do not rely on my sayings which I 
have introduced [here],!7? for you are wise and learned. See [for yourselves], and 
accept whatever seems acceptable to you. And should you find an error in the words 
of the Teachers who have been quoted [herewith] in these books which bear the title 
The Peddlers’ Bag (Kuppath ha-Rókhelim),19? know ye, my brethren, that it is not 
the Teachers but I who must be held responsible for it. Yet, [such error happened] 
through no evil intention. 

May God forgive them and me, and may He be pleased with them and me.!#1 May He 
give you and us a heart united in the love of Him and [in the desire] to walk in His 
paths. May He allot our portion with the intellectuals (/iam-maskilim), even as it is 
written [Dan. 12:3], “And the intellectuals (ham-maskilim)!82 shall shine as the bright- 
ness [of the firmament].”” May He delight us with the goodness of His pleasures,!9? as 


the early Karaite texts, which were still influenced by the Arabic rahimahu 'lláhu. The 
change must have been due to the copyist who lived apparently several generations 
after Tobias. (The date of the copy at hand is unknown.) 

176 On the Arabic counterpart of that formula see my comments in JJS, VIII, 
Nos. 1-2 (1957), 79 (and notes). This formula was applied, as a rule, after the names 
of deceased persons. See, however, below, note 181. 

17 Cf. Dan. 11:33-35, 12:3, which belong to the standard thesaurus of Karaite 
quotations and denote the Karaites' idealization of intellectualism. Cf. in the last 
paragraph of the colophon. Also the pun 5»3v;b5 > 5»var5, going back to Dan. 11:33 and 
11:35, was very common in Karaite literature. Cf., for instance, the text above, 211, 
note 14, in which the pun was invoked by the Daniel al-Kümisi school against ‘Anan 
ben David himself. 

178 ps, 44:22. 

179 This phrase, ascribed to ‘Anan ben David, is discussed above, 210 ff., esp. 212, 
note 16. 


180 For this expression see below, 440 f., and note 219. Cf. also above, 245, note 90. 


181 Contrary to the accepted pattern, the verb n, corresponding to the Arabic (52, 
is not used here in the sense familiar from the formula appended to the names 
of the dead. See above, note 176. 

182 Į deviate here from the regular English translation—‘“And they that are wise" — 
in order to render the term maskilim in its peculiar Karaite connotation. 

183 At the beginning of line 30 of Letter I, sent from Jerusalem to Fustát in the early 
months of 1041, Tobias also used the same expression. The words at the end of line 29 
there have faded completely, yet the possibility should not be excluded that the 
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it is written [Ps. 31:20], “Ob how abundant is Thy goodness which Thou hast laid up 
for them that fear Thee.” Amen, and Amen. Blessed be the Lord for evermore, Amen, 
and Amen [Ps. 89:53]. 


GENESIS OF HEBREW KARAITE CREATIVITY 


The above colophon has often been referred to in modern discussions. 
It has long been known to students of Karaitica through Neubauer’s 
quotation in the Catalogue of the Hebrew Manuscripts in the Bodleian 
and through a photographic reproduction in the Volume of Facsimilies 
accompanying that Catalogue. 

The emphasis in such references varied from case to case, according to 
the specific reasons for which these references were invoked. Thus, in 
some cases, scholars would stress especially Tobias’ declaration of 
membership in the Order of the “Mourners of Zion” (of which more 
later). Other scholars, bent on digging up "influences," would magnify 
Tobias’ frank listing of his sources and would ultimately underrate his 
own creative role in the book. Tobias honestly admitted that he had 
built his Commentary primarily on a review of the two main exegetical 
schools of Palestinian Karaism, the school of David ben Bo‘az and the 
school of Yefeth ben ‘Ali. By highlighting this admission, the scholars 
would often make it overshadow Tobias’ original contribution. This 
contribution, consisting, as we know, of linguistic discussions and 
glosses, exegetical Questions-and-Answers, legal decisions and interesting 
polemics, has abundantly come to the fore all trough this volume.!84 

Now, the conventional entries in the colophon are of no special in- 
terest to us in the present connection. Thus, we should hardly pause to con- 
sider Tobias’ twice-repeated declaration of responsibility in which (not 
unlike the prefaces of modern writers) he released the old masters from 
sharing in any error detectable in his book. Nor are we concerned here 
with his idealistic allusions to Karaite intellectualism and piety, drawn 
from the standard Karaite thesaurus of scriptural quotations. In the 
same vein, we may leave aside and dismiss as unoriginal Tobias’ warning 
to his “wise and learned” flock ‘‘not to rely" on his views. Clearly, the 
warning repeated merely the well-known Karaite exhortation in favor of 
the individual's right to interpret Scripture independently. Such exhorta- 
tions, we remember, unhistorically ascribed even to the Founding 
Fathers of the sect, had become characteristic traits of Karaite ideo- 
original wording of the letter corresponded to our present phrase. Mann (Texts and 
Studies, Y, 385) misread the text there and copied vnum for vmamv:. Cf. my note ad 


loc., "The Correspondence of Tobias ben Moses," Appendix, 33. 
184 See also our comments above, 258 £ 
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logy ever since the victory of individualistic revisionism in the tenth 
century.185 

But it may prove highly instructive to dwell at length. on four passages 
in the colophon which bear directly on our reconstruction. As with 
earlier cases, the study of the whole manuscript of Osar Nehmad adds 
perspective to the examination of these four passages, too; it helps us 
discover new implications which had otherwise been blurred by the 
conventional approach to the colophon. I propose to show presently 
that the sincere personal statement embedded in the colophon covers more 
than a mere description of the structure of the Commentary. Since 
Tobias was the initiator and the chief builder of the Literary Project, 
his personal sentiments (expressed in the colophon) may serve as precious 
clues to the general creative process by which eleventh-century Hebrew 
Karaite literature was brought into being in Byzantium. 

In the first place, the passage containing Tobias’ plea to his readers 
attracts our attention. The man who passed into Karaite history as 
“The Translator’’!86 asks indulgence for the sporadic errors of grammar 
that may have stolen into his Hebrew exposition. Such errors, Tobias 
implores his readers, should not be held against him as proof that he was 
unequal to the task. They are no more than lapsus calami, since he “was 
writing from the language of Ishmael into the Hebrew tongue."187 Now, 
the prevalent scholarly opinion interprets this awkward expression as 
Tobias’ way of saying that he “was translating from the Arabic into 
Hebrew." The implication is, then, that, in the eleventh-century state of 
Hebrew, Tobias could not think of a better equivalent for the verb 
‘to translate’ than the root K-Th-B, ‘writing (from one language to 
another)’.188 

This interpretation is far from satisfactory both on general and on 
linguistic grounds. First, Osar Nehmad is not a translation in the accepted 
sense, and Tobias should hardly be expected to wish to present it as such. 
Secondly, a careful study of Tobias’ linguistic equipment definitely 
militates against the aforequoted solution.189 All through the three 


185 Cf. our comments on this above, 215 f. 

186 See below, 449 f. 

187 443p -wh bg 3513 ^nvn bagno? obn »». 

188 Cf., for instance, Steinschneider's reaction to Tobias’ statement (Hebr. Über- 
seizungen, LL, 941, note 256): **Fehlte ihm noch der Ausdruck pony?” Also Poznatiski 
(Osar Yisrael, V, 13a) explains, without much ado, the phrase in question as ww 
maws pnw. 

189 To be sure, in rejecting the accepted interpretation as incompatible with the 
vocabulary of Tobias, I do not intend to argue that the use itself of K-Th-B for 
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hundred pages of Osar Nehmad I could find not a single instance of the 
use of K-Th-B in the connotation suggested above. Indeed, important 
clues can be gleaned to the contrary. Thus, to give an illustration, in the 
hitherto unpublished portion of the Commentary, Tobias discusses the 
Saadyanic method of translating the Pentateuch into Arabic. In these 
critical comments he uses all along the root 7-R-G-M, to mean ‘literal 
translation (from one language to another),’ in much the same way asitis 
used today. In addition, he falls back sometimes on the widely used root 
P-Th-R, although its accepted meaning in medieval texts is ‘interpretation 
(of content)’ rather than purely literal ‘translation.’ At any rate, nowhere 
in that methodological exposé does the verb K-Th-B—‘writing,’ pure 
and simple—appear at all.190 


‘translation’ was unknown. Cf. on the subject L. Zunz, “ ‘Verfassen’ und ‘übersetzen’ 
hebráisch ausgedrückt," reprinted from ZDMG, XXV (1871), 435-48, in his Gesam- 
melte Schriften, III, $v., 50—67, esp. 62. 

A study of the lexical scope, the application of words, and other linguistic aspects 
of the literary creations of Tobias ben Moses and his colleagues is still a desideratum. 
Some preliminary observations were already made by Pinsker, P. F. Frankl, Stein- 
schneider and Poznański, but they were limited mainly to the analysis of the influence of- 
Arabic on Tobias! Hebrew terminology. It is to be hoped that present-day specialists 
in the field will turn to this Karaite material, too, and include it in their research. 
They will, I am sure, find the results of such studies extremely rewarding. 


190 Cf. Bodl. MS No. 290, 91b ff. Only a brief sample of that discussion can be 
given here. It deals with the inadequacy of literal rendering into Arabic and Greek of 
certain Hebrew terms (the actual object of discussion is the Hebrew Aeleb [—fat] in the 
first chapters of Leviticus). Tobias illustrates his point by drawing attention to the 
equally difficult case of the Divine Name. There again a literal translation is out of 
question. Each language has its own term for “God,” which is not a translation of the 
equivalent term in another language. Only attributes can be translated. Throughout 
that discussion Tobias uses the verbs 7-R-G-M and P-Th-R for ‘translation’ proper: 
vpn ows wn RIPI 53k n*iv “>a xb PRID "253 E15 am PR espn [vbn in "vx oen 
Dk sym as pane Sina wap? "vx ^^ bv ^55 AN ao [p)hb3 ed nms 563 VIVE Naya 
soba annae by ume oman unm PR) anwa wn |S om min wd xpo? ^05 cbya 
22 1955 [?] ^p^ vpvi0 abo Sax omnes by awh ob ji 53 Yond miyn “wba RY ORDD’ 
»»3 [Jey j a] 933 7» nbbx dey oba “mew oman [miyES xp mde kv] 


^pb31 AAs "vx Tw ^55 vm v» [3]9* nanna wee n [Gedo] o3 n mk mam 
^$ [oixovóuoc = w1n1a1p 1k ies) eciposk qv “won T 1] *pusbw DRDD? 


"i03 32 Paw ny*T unis wee RM 53K qo" ar by 75 ond ^18 Dan PRT) 53525 in "vk 
menn ‘an abs bam no qv ^w53 5» (bee) ne ‘wba PR 10 sawn be ap nnd: WER WRI 
patna xb a»m» gb nb»;onb ^m ‘an PRY Do Bnb pk ON abn iom [n3]! ye opa pb» “RS 
a pr 03 annp by 1d bip ond ^na dae von qn [n]^& ^v53 manna nox 553 oo km “wR 390 
end mm xd min bban nr by asda wes nva 553n nt nban wi xd pn »a yond pana AN 
13 oy niwb3 oY 5535 no wm “oe adnd mem xd ow niw5a; etc, Later, 95a, Tobias 
speaks of the “translators and exegetes,” using the verb 7-R-G-M for ‘translation’ 
and P-Th-R for ‘exegesis’: msp » 3ns3 mramm msnm annan 555 3 men ROT 
Ink Ka “wed bs MP 538 am 737 hrb mme [nk spay xb ptm v 999 xm 53 0351 
vri PNA aan? DAR n5 aba mim. 
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As I visualize the stratified construction of the Byzantine Karaite 
Literary Project, Tobias’ clumsy expression stands out as a most natural 
and accurate statement of fact. What Tobias was really conveying to 
his readers was precisely this genesis of Karaite Hebrew creativity in 
Byzantium which we endeavor to trace in the present analysis. He was 
calling attention to the difficulties besetting Byzantine Karaite leadership 
in search for the proper material to be utilized in the early stage of the 
Project. The available translations [Tobias explained to his flock], such 
as those woven into his own Osar Nehmad, were not produced with the 
express purpose of rendering the Arabic texts into Hebrew. They were 
created inadvertently, while “writing from the language of Ishmael 
into the Hebrew tongue,” i.e., while jotting down in Hebrew that which 
was expounded and quoted in class in the Arabic language. 


TRILINGUAL AMALGAM 


Curiously, Tobias did not raise in his apology the broader issue of form 
and style which baffled modern students on perusal of his Osar Nehmad 
and his other writings. While worried about a possible slip on the 
proper use '*of the masculine or feminine gender,"19! Tobias appears 
quite at ease about the characteristic admixture of Hebrew, Arabic and 
Greek which made nineteenth-century German Jewish scholars shudder 
at his compositions. 


Especially puzzling seem, at first glance, the instances in which an 
occasional Arabic word or a whole Arabic clause would be left intact in 
the midst of the Hebrew text. Mnemonic or indexical reasons could be 
suggested perhaps in the case of those untranslated Arabic passages which 
formed the opening phrases of quotations from the Arabic-writing 
masters.192 There is, however, no justification for the other occurrences. 
Some of the latter, indeed, involved the simplest and most inconspicucus 
expressions or words;!93 clearly these were not left untranslated because 


On the use of the verbs 7-R-G-M and P-Th-R for ‘translating’ see the references 
from the Hebrew literature of the period, as offered by Zunz, Gesammelte Schriften, 
Ill, 63 f. 

191 n355 431 pa ‘eda cav kn» ON Mm wR be ^ni nin. 

192 Cf., for instance, Bodl. MS No. 290, 60a: mnn ann xc» we (nna ja Th] “aw 
oA Wa Tm 3 ys ADDON NIN 9D RNIN IN Db y mmn. 

193 Cf, ibid, 64a: Rani ab wien om. ym amar BF Ww DYN 5:3 NEN 73) 
nmn nur 3p? Sy q3 by aero Rby avm. Or, 68b: 1&6 nmn ^3 59 333 325 whe box ON 
nup ^3 wb» avem uw qu». Or, again, 79a: tan aan [TMIR bap ed DORM nena II) 
ya bain nen nbwa [nim baw :b*s] ninbsr. 
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of mnemonical considerations or because of the difficulty in supplying 
the right Hebrew equivalent for the original Arabic wording. 


Scholars like P. F. Frankl and others blamed, first of all, the dimensions 
of the Project for the striking negligence of form and style exhibited by 
the early Byzantine Karaite creations: such tremendous production [they 
argued] could not but lower the quality of the literary products.!94 They 
further ascribed this negligence to haste, since [so they reasoned] propa- 
ganda material had to be prepared with utmost speed in order to be 
distributed to Karaite missionaries about to leave on their pious errands. 
Such reasoning was well in line with these scholars’ general evaluation of 
Karaite propaganda as the primary force propelling the spread of 
Karaism outside of Palestine in the tenth and the eleventh centuries. 
They believed that the Palestinian Karaite authorities themselves spon- 
sored these translations and that the Byzantine students acted merely 
as agents in disseminating the Jerusalem doctrines in their native lands.195 


That this “missionary theory” in general can no longer be accepted as 
a serious factor in Karaite expansion in the period under discussion has 
been amply demonstrated in Chapter JI of the present study.196 Hence, 
the theory that missionary “haste” affected the language and style of 
contemporaneous Karaite literature may also be summarily rejected. 
Obviously, the explanation for the absence of linguistic purism in the 
early Byzantine Karaite compilations and translations must be sought 
in the very reconstruction presented here. What the initiators of the 
Project had at hand, after all, was not a literary output intended a priori 
for presentation to the broader public, but private note-books compiled 
by students while in class. The criteria of such notes varied then, as they 
do today, from student to student. Some of these materials were, appar- 
ently, interlinear translations of Arabic texts, the preparation of which 
was sporadically assigned to (or undertaken by) students of the Jerusalem 
academy.197 Others (e.g., those underlying Osar Nehmad) would be 


194 Consult Frankl's chapter on the ‘‘Charakteristik des karaischen Übersetzers 
Tobija hamma'atik," in his Beiträge zur Literaturgeschichte der Karder, 10-13, esp. 11. 
The translation activity, says Frankl, was “in quantitativer Hinsicht eine so gewaltige 
Leistung, dass wir uns nicht wundern dürfen, dass die Qualitát derselben eine geringere 
wurde." 

195 For this theory of "Hast und Schnelligkeit," see Frankl, Beiträge zur Literatur- 
geschichte der Karder, 13. See also above, 190, note 80. 

196 Cf, above, 79-83. 

197 This has been suggested by Frankl with regard to Sefer Ne'imoth, which was 
Tobias’ Hebrew version of al-Basir's Muhtawi. See Beiträge zur Literaturgeschichte 
der Karder, 13. 
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accumulated gradually and systematically by a gifted student who hoped 
to used them as collectanea for some future independent research. 

Whatever the case, they all could not fail to be dominated by such 
factors as convenience and haste. Haste, that is, not of the kind suggested 
by Frankl, but the simple, prosaic haste of a student who is anxious to 
get down on paper the maximum of what the lecturer was expounding 
in class. Such a situation seldom made the student pause to consider 
linguistic purity and beauty of style. Occasionally, then, the student 
would record a word or a phrase in the original Arabic, the way the 
lecturer said it. Similarly, he would hastily append a Greek gloss here and 
there, whenever a difficult Arabic term was employed in the class 
discussion. 

It is highly instructive that Tobias did not feel apologetic about this 
trilingual amalgam of some of his texts but was clearly jittery about the 
quality of his Hebrew. The Byzantine Karaite leader was aware, on the 
one hand, of his coreligionists’ sensitivity about the effective presentation 
of their case in Hebrew. This sensitivity was but a corollary of a fact 
which they realized well—namely, that Hebrew was as yet the weakest 
element in the Karaites’ linguistic equipment in Byzantium. Since, how- 
ever, it was precisely Hebrew which served as the vehicle of Byzantine 
Rabbinism's scholarly creativity and of its anti-Karaite polemics, they 
naturally expected their spokesman to display adequate knowledge and 
correct use of that language. 

On the other hand, Tobias knew that he might count on the indul- 
gence of his flock toward the general method by which his material 
was compiled. For neither were the difficulties confronting the Project 
a secret to the intelligent Karaite reader in the Empire nor was that 
reader expected to share with the nineteenth-century German purists 
the horror of "jenes monstrose Gemengsel dreier Sprachen."198 As 
concluded in Chapter IV, above, that reader himself was in the eleventh 
century still to a great extent trilingual.199 


PALESTINIAN NOTE-BOOKS 


Of the four passages, then, in Tobias’ colophon which might be viewed 
as pointers to the early stage of the Byzantine Karaite Literary Project, 
the passage we have analyzed first dealt with method. This passage 
allowed an insight into the process by which Hebrew excerpts of Pales- 


198 See above, 193, note 89. 
199 Cf. 192 f., above. 
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tinian Arabic texts came into being through the somewhat accidental 
mediation of Byzantine Karaite students. This process, as we have seen, 
could not fail to affect the literary, linguistic and structural quality of 
the Karaites’ first Hebrew performance in the Byzantine environment. 

The other sentence in the colophon, to be discussed now, pertains to 
the piace in which the early Hebrew creativity of the Empire’s Karaites 
was initiated. It is in this manner that, I believe, we ought to understand 
Tobias’ emphasis on being “a Mourner from the [Order of] ‘Mourners 
of Zion'.^200 Now, as mentioned before, this brief sentence, constituting 
the opening bars of the colophon of Osar Nehmad, has frequently been 
invoked by scholars. However, the evidence it was invariably called 
upon to furnish was limited to that which is overtly stated in the text— 
namely, that Tobias, the Byzantine student, was “a Mourner among the 
‘Mourners of Zion’.” No thought had been given to the broader 
implications of this personal statement, nor was the statement considered 
within the general context of the colophon and against the background 
of the customary procedure found in other documents. 


The truth of the matter is that the inclusion of that statement in the 
colophon presents a rather complicated problem. For, on the one hand, 
there can be no doubt that Tobias’ leadership and guidance of the Literary 
Project (of which his Osar Nehmad was part and parcel) fall in the period 
subsequent to his return from Palestine; his student years as "Mourner" 
in Jerusalem were by then already past. On the other hand, once outside 
of Palestine, Tobias gave no evidence of maintaining his erstwhile 
Palestinian title of “Mourner.” This he did perhaps partly for personal 
reasons. As we know, he left the Holy City a bitter man, disgusted with 
the petty politics of the Jerusalem Karaite Patriarchate.20! But he must 
have acted, first of all, in conformity with general custom. 

It stands to reason that the conditio sine qua non for maintaining the 
rank of a Karaite “Mourner” in the eleventh century was to actually 
stay (if not necessarily settle permanently) in Palestine. With the Jerusa- 
lem Karaite center in full bloom, a merely symbolic observance of 
"mourning" in the Diaspora hardly entitled one to style himself a 
“Mourner;” this was to become the custom of pietists only later, after 
the fall of Jerusalem to the Crusaders (e.g., the twelfth-century Byzantine 
Karaite, Yehüdah Hadassi) At any rate, Tobias himself no longer 
mentioned “mourning” in the epistle he wrote to an Egyptian benefactor 


200 »yv baD Dann DDT MIW IW. 
201 See on this my "The Correspondence of Tobias ben Moses.” 
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some years after having returned from Jerusalem.292 Nor did later 
Byzantine generations remember him as he-Abel, although they had 
preserved a recollection of his erstwhile status of “Mourner” when refer- 
ring to him as ha-‘Obed, i.e., “The Servant [of God]."203 


In the face of the above, the fact that Tobias ben Moses deemed it 
necessary or advisable to recall his Palestinian past when offering Osar 
Nehmad to the Byzantine Karaite public is not devoid of difficulty. 
What seemed to be a natural signature, say, in letters sent from Jerusalem 


202 See my note 60 to “The Correspondence of Tobias ben Moses," 27 f. 


203 For some of the later references to Tobias as ha-‘Obed, see below, 449, note 234. 
T do not know of any instance in which Tobias was later referred to also as he-Abel. 


The relation between the two titles is still to be studied in greater detail. It is my 
impression, on review of the extant material, that in eleventh-century Palestine proper 
ha-‘Obed and he-Abel were used interchangeably to denote actual membership in 
the Order of Abelé Siyyón. Thus, in Letter I, line 6 (cf. my “The Correspond- 
ence of Tobias ben Moses," Appendix, 31), Tobias speaks of himself as > »inn 
xw maw. Yet in the address of the same letter he says: bsna maw cn (see next 
note). Now, on leaving the Holy Land, the erstwhile “Moutner” would not anymore 
invoke the title /e-4bel. Apparently, however, it was common practice. to retain 
the title Aa-‘Obed, much in the same vein as did Karaite pilgrims to Jerusalem in 
later centuries when they called themselves * Yerüshalmi." 


People bearing the title Aa-‘Obed became a common sight in the Karaite communities 
of Egypt and Byzantium in the latter half of the eleventh century. These were returning 
students, who, prompted by personal or communal reasons (of which see briefly 
above, 188, note 71) or by the general decline of the Jerusalem center (cf. the Epilogue 
to the present volume), settled in their native communities and occupied there positions 
of leadership. The names of some of these leaders were indeed preserved. Consult, 
for instance, the list in the closing section of Hill&k hak-Kara’im we ha- Rabbanim 
(Pinsker, Likkayjé, App. XII, 106), which reaches as far as the last years of the eleventh 
century. Compiled some time in the twelfth century, after the extinction of the 
Jerusalem Abele Siyyon Order, the list, characteristically, does not any longer apply the 
title he-Abel to any of the enumerated scholars, although the membership of some of 
them in the Order, back in the tenth or the eleventh centuries, is not subject to doubt. 
On the other hand, it does record three names with the title ha-‘Oded. Significantly, 
these names appear only in the last three lines of the 19-line roll of honor; obviously, 
they belong to personalities who were active outside Palestine in the closing decades 
of the eleventh century, after having fled or left Jerusalem and returned to their native 
lands. 

Not until a quarter or so of the twelfth century had passed was the title he-Abel 
restored to use. But its new connotation (discussed in my paper on ““Yehiidah Hadassi 
and the Crusades’’) was now different from its tenth- and eleventh-century antecedents. 
“Mourning” ceased to be hinged on actual sojourn in Palestine and on membership 
in the (nonexistent) Order of the “Mourners.” See briefly the Epilogue, below. 

The same was true of Rabbanite pietists of the time, as can be gathered from the 
Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela. While the title was restored by dicsporic ascetics, 
(e.g., Yemen, Germany), Palestinian pietists would no longer call themselves “Mourners.” 
Thus, the pious Rabbanite recluse of Byzantine origin, R. Abraham al-Kostantini, 
whom Benjamin met in Jerusalem in the late 1160's (i.e, paralleling the last years of 
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by Tobias, the young Byzantine student, at a time when his membership 
in the Order of the “Mourners of Zion" was an undeniable fact,204 ceased 
to be natural when repeated in later years by Tobias, the ripe leader of 
Byzantine Karaism; indeed, it was clearly at variance with contempo- 
raneous diasporic procedure to which Tobias himself is known to have 
adhered. 


There seem to be only two ways of explaining Tobias’ deviation from 
the accustomed pattern, as apparent in the colophon under discussion; 
either of these ways, to be sure, falls well in line with our general 
reconstruction of the Byzantine Karaite Literary Project. The simplest 
explanation, of course, is that which assumes that the whole extant 
volume of Osar Nehmad—including the crucial colophon—was finished 


Hadassi’s life), was known merely as he-hasid or hap-parüsh, despite the fact that in his 
earlier days “he was [a member] of the ‘Mourners of Jerusalem’.’’ Cf. ed. Asher, I, 
39 f.; Eng. tr., 74 f. (J. Prawer's inference from the text at hand that Abraham was no 
longer alive when Benjamin visited Jerusalem is, in the light of the above comments, 
unnecessary. Cf. his "The Jews in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem" [Hebrew], Zion, 
XI [1945-46], 47 £., note 56. There is no reason to prefer, as Prawer does, the Casana- 
tense version, fbn Data "50 ona en, while al? other versions [including the two 
MSS which I could check now in Jerusalem] read nbun tx > 5 966. Cf. the appara- 
tus in ed. Adler and ed. Grünhut ad Joc. R. Abraham must have been in his eighties 
then, which partly explains the respect he commanded among Jews and non-Jews 
alike.) 

For the sake of.completeness, it is worth noting in this connection another statement 
by an erstwhile Byzantine Karaite student of the Jerusalem academy, In that statement 
(reproduced by Pinsker, Likküfé, App., Note X, 173; Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger 
Bibliothek, 146, No. 686; Mann, Texts and Studies, 290, note 10; Assaf-Mayer, Sefer 
kay- Yishshüb, YI, 45b, No. 11; and others) the pious Byzantine declares: xbw 5w5 "bn 
sre poem mde pen ony nc? vw eae nbs be aopnnd wb mm son can53 *sen n" 
prepay yop Noe obi *ibpn "aw x53 (hbo ody 19 nana? n'n5w-] oye vpn pe ode 
Ome *na3593 "nppn amoa smi? pn B5 mtd ww DYS. 

Now, the identity of the writer is unknown (see the literature on this, as cited in my 
Hebrew study in Tarbiz, XXV [1955-56], 52, note 28), but his Byzantine origin canaot 
be subject to doubt. The book, Marpe' la-‘Esem, abounds in Greek words, and, 
according to Mann, “reads not as a translation from the Arabic but as an original 
composition." Mann was even inclined to identify the author with Tobias ben Moses 
(cf. his Texts and Studies, IT, 290 f., note 10). But, while it is obvious that this Byzantine 
Karaite once lived and studied in Jerusalem, that chapter in his life was closed by now. 
He looked back at his Jerusalem days as a "grace from God," and humbly remembered 
his past as a student of the Jerusalem masters (note the Past Tense in all the verbs!). 
Hence, whoever he was, and if ever he belonged to the Abelé Siyyón Order at all, 
the Byzantine Karaite author of Marpé’ La-‘Esem quite correctly refrained at a later 
stage from invoking his erstwhile title of Abel. 

204 Cf, Tobias’ signature in Letter I, reproduced in my “The Correspondence of 
Tobias ben Moses," Appendix, 34: [1135]/m man wpa 1y yn 5v brw Sogn remy oan 
[ar [pana Cf. also the standard expressions of "mourning" in lines 6-8 and 10-16 
of the same letter. 
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in Palestine when Tobias was still a student and active member in the 
Order of “Mourners.” In the colophon, the young author asked indul- 
gence of his friends and readers back home (to whom he may have been 
sending his note-books) for the occasional flaws in grammar, content, etc. 
These flaws, he insisted, were the result of the way in which the material 
was taking shape in Jerusalem. Tobias had no reason to change the 
colophon later, when his book was integrated in the general Project 
and put at the disposal of broader circles of readers. 


An alternative solution might be sought in attributing the colophon 
to Tobias’ later years of activity as leader of the Karaite movement 
in Byzantium. The Byzantine scholar composed it when placing his 
Jerusalem note-books at the service of the Constantinopolitan community. 
He must have felt that the nature of his work—half a translation of 
classical discussions and texts, half a collection of his own comments 
thereon—needed an explanation. In the appended apology, therefore, 
he called attention to the youthful character of the work. He stressed 
that the compiled material consisted of what he had studied and excerpted 
in Hebrew translation at the Palestinian academy, and that the compila- 
tion was made while he was “a Mourner of the [Order of] ‘Mourners 
of Zion'," ie, back in his student days in Jerusalem. He asked his 
flock to keep this crude, non-literary origin of the Osar in mind before 
accusing him, the mature and independent scholar, of linguistic or 
scholastic inadequacy. 


Whichever solution may seem more plausible regarding the sequence 
of events, the fact remains unaltered: the earliest Hebrew creations of 
Byzantine Karaites were conceived in Palestine. There they grew latently, 
slowly accumulating between the pages of private note-books which were 
compiled by gifted Karaite students from Byzantium. There, in Jerusalem, 
they continued to mold their new, initially primitive (Hebrew) vessels 
into which the old (Arabic) content would be poured. There, finally, 
they lent novel shapes to the amassed material through a constant process 
of absorption, elimination and creative distension. True, these shapes 
were rather unwieldy, at first. The gradual, unplanned process of building 
up the material made them inevitably clumsy and disproportionate. 
The expositions would be prolix and tortuously repetitious in one 
section, knotty and incomprehensibly condensed in another, just as 
were the academic lectures or texts underlying them. But, what real- 
ly mattered was that they were there at hand, and, their crude form not- 
withstanding, they were rich in content and broad in scope—the best 
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and the latest which Karaite learning had produced in Palestine during 
the tenth and the eleventh centuries. 


“OSAR NEHMAD'' 


To sum up: Some time in the 50's of the eleventh century, prompted by 
incentives stemming from the Byzantine environment, the Hebrew Trans- 
lation and Compilation Project was launched in Byzantium. Lacking well- 
arranged original manuscripts and ready-made translations, the former 
students of the Jerusalem academy naturally resorted to their private 
note-books and made them the foundation of the Project. Themselves 
now leaders and teachers of the Empire's growing sectarian community, 
they put these rough, partly incomplete, and by all standards hardly 
adequate materials at the disposal of local students and scribes. Thus 
sprang into significance that collective Hebrew production which was 
inadvertently conceived in the first half of the eleventh century in the 
Jerusalem academy. Byzantine Karaism's literature in the Hebrew 
language was born. 


A note-book, as note-books go, is limited by its size. Hence, collectanea 
on one and the same theme—e.g., materials for a commentary on one 
Book of Scripture—must frequently have extended over several note-books. 
It is thus that I understand the third passage in the colophon relevant 
to our discussion. In that passage, we remember, Tobias introduced the 
extant manuscript as “one of my books [or: one of the books of] Osar 
han-Nehmad. It is a commentary [he explained] on the Priestly Teaching 
(i.e., on Leviticus)."205 Scholars have interpreted this description to mean 
that, while the extant part indeed deals with Leviticus, Osar Nehmad 
as a whole "extended to the entire Pentateuch.'"296 The other volumes 
simply got lost. 


There is, of course, no way of proving—as long as none of the lost 
volumes has been recovered—that Tobias did nof intend to encompass 
the whole Pentateuch in his exegetical composition. Nevertheless, it 
seems most plausible, both on general and on textual grounds, to assert 
that this composition was limited to Leviticus alone. Indeed, if the 
extant 300-page manuscript of Osar Nehmad, covering solely the first 
ten chapters of Leviticus, exemplifies Tobias' standard method of coping 
with material, one could convincingly argue that extending such compila- 


205 pag 170 RUT STANT ISIN OO ^R RI S307 m. 
206 So, for instance, Poznatiski, Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah, 62, note 2. 
See also Mann, Texts and Studies, II, 290, note 10. 
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tion to all the Five Books of Moses was a feat well-nigh impossible 
physically. Should Tobias have followed his exceptionally broad design 
and long-winded exposition when dealing with the rest of the Pentateuch 
as well, he would have had to fill literally scores of additional volumes 
before taking leave of Moses in the Plains of Moab. Truly, one is tempted 
to think that it was this slow-motion kind of exegesis, characteristic 
of Osar Nehmad, that made later generations prefer abridgments—even 
abridgments of the clumsy type of Sefer ha-‘Osher, for instance—to the 
high-standard, yet tedious, display of scholarship in Tobias’ Comment- 
ary.207 This is perhaps why, as we said, all volumes, save one, of Osar 
Nehmad were allowed to fall into oblivion, notwithstanding the great 
respect reserved for their author by all subsequent schools of Karaite 
ldw. This is also why the only extant volume of the work was preserved 
in a single manuscript. Osar Nehmad simply ceased to be copied. 

My assertion that Osar Nehmad was a multivolume commentary 
solely on Leviticus falls well in line also with the broader aspects of its 
literary origin. As already stressed above, Tobias’ texts and comments 
compiled in Osar Nehmad were but a superstructure to the comprehensive 
course on the subject that was given in the Karaite academy of Jerusalem. 
The theme of such a course was carefully chosen. Karaism was a militant 
sect, and so was its academy. The academic curriculum could not 
be oblivious of practical considerations. A detailed study of the “Priestly 
Code” was designed to answer many and diverse current needs. For, 
more than any other part of the Scriptures, the Book of Leviticus afforded 
an occasion for discussing practically all the crucial laws and religious 
observances on which Karaites and Rabbanites crossed swords: the 
code of purity, dietary precautions, the calendar of fasts and feasts, 
laws of incests and the levirate marriage. Here was the ground on which 
Saadyah and other Rabbanite polemicists could be met in open battle. 
Here an authoritative platform could be formulated in reply to the 
attacks of the normative camp. 

It is, indeed, not a matter of chance that Saadyah’s Commentary on 
Leviticus was the Rabbinic text most frequently quoted and most 
strongly attacked by Karaite polemical literature of the period. Nor is 
it accidental that the most crucial passages against Byzantine Karaism, 
voiced by Tobias ben Eliezer, the leader of the Empire’s Rabbanites, 


207 The extremely broad design of the available scholarly works is, indeed, invoked 
by Jacob ben Reuben himself as the reason for his decision to compose Sefer ha-‘Osher. 
Cf. the Introduction to the work, excerpted by Steinschneider in Catalogue Leiden, 
App. II, 384. See also the beginning of next note. 
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are all concentrated in the latter's Lekah Tob on Leviticus. Characteris- 
tically, the only other extant Byzantine Karaite compilation of the eleventh 
century beside Osar Nehmad—the oft-quoted Exodus-Leviticus Anonym- 
ous—also made the “Priestly Code" one of the two main themes of 
its study. 


INTERPRETING THE "PRIESTLY LORE” 


Moving beyond these general observations, we can also draw a similar 
conclusion about the scope of Osar Nehmad from the Byzantine texts 
themselves. What little extraneous testimony we have from Byzantium 
suggests, indeed, that Tobias’ work, while consisting of several volumes 
presented over a period of many years, was limited only to Leviticus.20$ 

Thus, we remember, some two generations after Tobias ben Moses, 
Yehüdah Hadassi referred to a legal query in calendar matters which 
Tobias and his Constantinopolitan colleagues had addressed in the 
eleventh century to the Karaite academy of Jerusalem. The query 
and the answer thereto, Hadassi added, were to be found in Tobias' 


208 In this connection, the description of a MS copy of Osar Nehmad which was in 
the hand of the already-mentioned bibliographer and jurist, Simhah Lucki, should be 
considered. The latter reported two volumes of Tobias’ Osar Nchmad. One dealt with 
dietary laws; the other discussed the laws of ritual purity. Both volumes treated 
apparently their respective subject-matter in so detailed a manner that Lucki did not 
consider them a biblical commentary at all. He thought they belonged to a full-fledged 
legal work, and presented accordingly Osar Nehmad as part of Tobias Book of 
Precepts. Cf. Orah Saddikim, 22b (top): »73 non 13 maw nas aon bw van JHA ons 
x" mea 355 50m ATOM Aw MPR "eaa Tha 507 50 pwd pm mm 
mm pews 9233 53 by pas pas tuwespn nean 55 mg vata mem miesen s» 3p 55 
aran vbw men "bon bra pen Nb TANN 1221 950. 

Now, there can be no doubting of the fact that Lucki was describing an actual 
manuscript which he had at his disposal. He was always careful to list separately 
the books which he knew by title only and to state distinctly that he had not seen them 
personally. Thus, for instance, having (incorrectly) inferred from other texts that 
also Joseph al-Basir and Yeshü'ah ben Yehüdah had written works entitled Osar 
Nehmad, he listed them only at the end of that chapter (23a), and added emphatically 
that these other books *(nm»3—] 711225 725123. AMR IIRI RDI yay 513 DPN DRINI DIR 
APTA ew Deon TNA Ene vim Ns p* [nsn (cf. also in the broader version of 
Lucki's account, published by Mann, Texts and Studies, Il, 1413, top). Nor can there 
be any doubt as to the correctness of Lucki's description of the MS he saw. This 
description, however, is in obvious disagreement with the text of Osar Nehmad as 
found in the Bodleian MS available to us. 

Tn the light of our present reconstruction of the Byzantine Karaite Literary Project, 
the difference in the contents of Osar Nehmad reported by Lucki and the contents of 
Osar Nehmad known from the Bodleian MS constitutes no difficulty. On the contrary: 
It strengthens throughout the thesis advanced here and supplements our information 
on the nature and structure of the work as a whole. Indeed, it enables us to reconstruct 
two additional note-books of Tobias Osar Nehmad series. For what Lucki had in 
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Osar han-Nehmad Wayyikrà' hag-Gadél.209 Hadassi’s reference is an 
important piece of evidence in more than one respect. For, in the first 
place, the text invoked by Hadassi does not appear in the volume of 
Osar Nehmad which is at our disposal and which covers Lev. 1-10 
alone; it obviously belonged to a much later part of the work—apparently 
that which commented on the festivals on the basis of Lev. 23. In that 


hand was a direct continuation— Volumes II and HI—of the text which found its way 
to the Bodleian Library. 

Now, while Volume I (contained in the Bod!. MS) covered the first ten chapters of 
Leviticus (on sacrifices), Lucki's Volume II expounded the dietary laws on the basis of 
Lev. 11. The practical importance of that chapter, added to Tobias’ general slant 
toward long-winded excursuses and repetitions, amply explains why a whole note-book 
was needed to do justice to a single scriptural chapter; dietary laws were undoubtedly 
the theme of a full-scale course in the Karaite academy of Jerusalem. Continuing the 
series, Lucki's Volurne III covered the laws of purity, explaining the biblicallegislation 
of Lev. 12-15. Whether the discussion of these laws was completed in that note-book 
cannot, of course, be said with certainty. 

The whereabouts of Lucki's MSS (if they still exist) are unknown. But I shall not 
be surprised if it should prove one day that they were part of the same set—indeed, 
were written by the same hand—as the MS now in the Bodleian. 


209 See above, 324 ff., and the quotations adduced there, notes 58 and 64, from 
Hadassi's Eshkol hak-Kofer, 76a, Alphabet 187: sax newp »1zm 971 wa omba NRO m 
bran wp» nmi Tx OPN PW WAND) wT q2 DD AR... ann ^ne DWNT gea. 
Hadassi lists also Sefer Wayyikrd’ hag-Gadél Osar Nehmad (note the singular of the 
noun sefer!) in an earlier connection; cf. the quotation below, 439, note 215. The fact 
that the word order could, as in the latter instance, be reversed (Wayyikra’ hag-Gadol 
preceding Osar Nehmad) shows even more plainly that the general title, Osar Nehmad, 
referred to the Leviticus (Wayyikra’) series alone. 


At any rate, I do not see how Hadassi’s wording could be interpreted to mean that 
Wayyikra’ hag-Gadol was an autonomous work by an anonymous writer. Such, for 
instance, was the assertion of the aforequoted Simhah Lucki, Orah Saddikim, 23b. 
The fact is that at.no time did Hadassi list Wayyikra’ hag-Gadol as a separate entry, 
independent of Osar Nehmad. 


It is to be added, however, that in some instances Hadassi mentioned Osar Nehmad 
without the appendage Wayyikra’ hag-Gadol. Cf., e.g., the quotation below, 439, note 
215, from Eshkol hak-Kofer, 42a, Alphabet 98. Somewhat confusing is the reference 
there, 92a, Alphabet 141, which speaks of “Sefer Osar han-Nehmad and (sic!) Sefer 
Térath Kohanim’’ (i.e., a Commentary on Leviticus): 45021 Jann xw HOS RYAN DINOD 
shy 973 ne? 121 7*3 Cin "m AS dro mban ess mmn. However, the whole sentence 
is obviously corrupt, Yefeth, for instance, is mentioned twice, and the phrase lacks 
either a predicate or a preposition. It is not impossible, then, that the and" (which in 
the Hebrew script constitutes one stroke only) did not appear in the original text. 
If that was the case, the passage would strengthen even more the thesis expounded here. 


On the confusion prevailing in Karaite texts and in modern studies with regard 
to the authorship of Osar Nehmad, cf. my essay in Tarbiz, XXV (1955-56), 48 f. 
(and notes 17-19). Thus, we remember, Simbah Lucki ascribed an Osar Nehmad to no 
less than three different scholars of the eleventh century. He admitted, however, 


that he had before his eyes the manuscript of Tobias’ work alone. Cf. above, 433, 
note 208. 
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later volume of the Osar Nehmad senes on Leviticus, Tobias had the 
opportunity, much more than in the extant Volume I, to supplement 
his Palestinian notes with comments and reports from the Byzantine 
scene; these comments belonged chronologically to the advanced period 
of his leadership in Byzantium.?!0 


In the second place, the additional title supplied by Hadassi attracts 
our attention. It reads: Wayyikra’ hag-Gad6l, i.e., The Great Leviticus. 
Now, the possibility should not be discounted that such a title may have 
been designed deliberately. It intended to present the Karaite work, 
labeled hag-Gadél, as a counterpart of the well-known Rabbinical 
Midrashim of the Rabbah type; both labels mean the same. Attempts 
to evoke such associations are not unknown in Karaite literature of the 
time.2!! On the other hand, chances are that the additional title grew 
simply to serve as a popular acknowledgment of the importance (and 
perhaps even of the sheer dimensions) of Tobias’ opus. Whatever the 
case, Hadassi's information confirms the multivolume structure of the 
Commentary and, at the same time, clearly delimits its subject-matter 
as bearing on the Book of Leviticus alone. 

Read in this context, Tobias’ own statement in the colophon no longer 
poses a problem. Truc, at first glance the wording looks rather squinted, 
on account of both ambiguous vocalization and ambiguous syntax. 
The former permits a choice between reading sifré (=“‘the books of") and 


210 Cf. above, 324, note 58, and 375, note 48. The note-book on Lev.,23 un- 
doubtedly contained also Tobias' lenient laws of the 'omer which, we remember, 
were rejected by Aaron ben Elijah in the fourteenth century. Cf. above, 278, note 73. 
In general, the impression is gained that Aaron was familiar with the whole set of the 
Osar Nehmad note-books. Thus he invoked not only the first volume (in refutation of 
the Mishawite doctrines, as shown above, 372 f., note 40, and in the statement to be 
quoted presently) as well as the volume covering Lev. 23, but also the note-book 
based on Lev. 19. Cf. his Gan ‘Eden, 145b: s98 55023 on 9^2 myn Ae was nan 
— — n»n piso ep news 581... 58 Ap" nwa Tenn (undoubtedly pointing 
to Tobias' comments on Lev. 19:12). That part of the series has likewise not yet been 
recovered. 

It should be recalled here that also the Tobias Doctrine, discussed earlier.in this 
volume, 233 ff., is known only from quotations; it does not appear in the extant Com- 
mentary on the first ten chapters of Leviticus. There is no telling, however, on the 
basis of these quotations, what was the context of Tobias’ dictum and in what part of 
the Commentary it was originally pronounced. Indeed, it may have been included in 


a different (legal) work altogether, perhaps in the Book of Precepts. Sce below, 438, 
note 214. 


211 Thus, for instance, in the very period now under discussion, Yeshü'ah ben 
Yehiidah composed Beréshith Rabba’, on which see Steinschneider, Catalogue Leiden, 


173 ff., and Hebr. Übersetzungen, YI, 944, as well as the summary and texts offered 
by M. Schreiner, Studien über Jeschuah ben Jehudah, 4, 25 ff. 
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sefaray (meaning "my books"), which would give the phrase a more 
personal slant. The syntax admits, similarly, of two interpretations: 
either that only the particular volume at hand was “a commentary on 
the Priestly Teaching," while the remaining parts dealt with the rest of 
the Pentateuch; or else that Osar Nehmad as a whole was a commentary 
on Leviticus alone. In the light of the preceding discussion, however, 
Tobias' intention becomes clear beyond a shadow of doubt. He wished 
to state that he had “written this book which is the first [and not merely 
one] of the volumes [and not books, in general] of Osar Nehmad. It 
[i.e., the /atter, Osar Nekmad as a whole] is a commentary on the Priestly 
Lore."212 


The above reconstruction explains also another problem which cannot 
fail to set the student wondering as he peruses the manuscript of Osar 
Nehmad. A half-page statement by a writer at the close of an exposition 
in which he covered only ten scriptural chapters is by all standards uncon- 
ventional. To be sure, brief colophons by weary authors or scribes, 
addressing thanks to God on completion of a manuscript, are common- 
place procedure in medieval Jewish literature. Even brief general 
statements appended at the conclusion of a single theme or chapter 
are not unusual. In fact, such a 7-line passage is to be found, apart 
from our colophon, on the same page of Osar Nehmad on which the 


212 Our stress on the fact that Osar Neltmad was limited to Leviticus alone should 
not be taken to mean that Tobias did not expect to cover eventually other parts of 
the Pentateuch as well. Cf., e.g., his statement in the extant volume of his Osar Nehmad, 
Bodl. MS No. 290, 137b, in which he expressed the hope that, “‘if the Almighty should 
will so," he would explain a certain problem at greater length in connection with the 
Book of Numbers: wpn min PR ^2 RWI Nw DU IRIN "Tv TET ON °K. We do not 
know, however, whether he progressed that far in his exegetical composition. 


For completeness’ sake it should be recalled here that the older presentations of 
Karaite literature (e.g., Fürst, Geschichte des Karderthums, Il, 201 f.; Seligsohn, in 
Jewish Enc., XII, 167a) do list, in fact, a commentary on the whole Pentateuch, Zóth 
hat-Tórah, which was allegedly composed by Tobias ben Moses. This assertion is 
based on the already-quoted communication of Firkowicz to Pinsker (cf. above, 324 
f.) in which the former claimed to have seen also among the Karaite literary treasures 
that perished in the Crimean War a mmm (35 sopa nnna 53 by wrw nmn mv "o 
nim AIPA oy masa basa awa ja pan (see in Likkūjë, App. XI, 94, note 1). Since, 
however, the other data included in that communication are suspect, extreme caution 
is imperative with regard to the present detail as well. Indeed, not only was the name 
of the author reported there in an unprecedented phrasing (cf., e.g., our discussion 
above, 418 f., note 172), but also the structure of the work itself, as described by 
Firkowicz, could hardly be expected from the pen of a Tobias. Frankly, after all we 
have learned of Tobias' literary habits, one would require a great deal of imagination 
to visualize Tobias writing a short (!! sp2) commentary on all the Five Books of 
Moses. 
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crucial colophon was also inscribed; that briefer statement merely 
concludes the discussion of the main theme of Lev. 10.213 

Yet, the colophon discussed here has little in common with either of 
these two customary types of wind-up formulae. What we have here, 
beside honest personal sentiments, is a serious, full-scale, programmatic 
declaration: a statement of objectives, a description of the work's 
structure, an enumeration of its major sources, an explanation of its 
form—in short, a regular preface and a personal postscript in one. 
Seen in this light, the colophon is not only unconventional but clearly 
out of place. Why should Tobias have wished to make a statement of 
his literary creed and method when commenting on a Book which is 
only third in the order of Scriptures? Would not the opening or the 
closing volume of the Commentary—say, that on Genesis or on Deute- 
ronomy, if the whole Pentateuch was covered—be a more appropriate 
platform for voicing pronouncements of this sort? 

The answer to this question has already been foreshadowed in our 
past discussions. For, as concluded above, Osar Nehmad was meant 
to serve as a commentary on Leviticus alone, not on the other Books of 
Moses, and the manuscript we have at hand was the first note-book in 
that commentary. Hence, that extant note-book was, indeed, the opening 
volume of the whole opus. Tobias has acted correctly, then, in providing 


213 Cf, Plate XXXV of the Volume of Facsimilies of Neubauer's Bodleian Catalogue, 
in which the last page of Tobias’ Osar Nehmad is reproduced. While the second half 
of the page contains the 16 lines of the herewith-analyzed large colophon, the first 
half consists of 14 lines. Closing in lines 6-8 the discussion of his specific subject-matter, 
by saying that [ayen mm owes “wR prp (peda pom wb ada ^vW kv 5i [nn 
Dss ‘28, Tobias adds the following (lines 8-14): nyxs »»» n vmm we Te DYRT 
a n» mem ua mene r9 bs ‘nd. PANSA wry vx ba wma WWI 5k DWYT 
ppm ai 9n móan Sane AR "up mun gn IAN np que pg 03 umm qno 
Jus ANIA OAM “ARIA ^n» emp? APD npibmum AP oA AIA WON 59» [aw sy] x 
35 pem Man ^3 n35 nbg R mn mean pt 53 ovo “ARIA "n3 php" anne 353 ]*x 3 
"n DaN- 

Even a superficial comparison of this passage with the large colophon following it 
shows beyond a shadow of doubt that the two texts were not written at the same time. 
While the first text is permeated throughout with the spirit of messianic expectation, 
as befits a “Mourner of Zion," the other text reflects the calm and sober sense of 
responsibilty of a diasporic leader. This difference is also well mirrored in the biblical 
quotations invoked in each case. The only element uniting both passages is Karaism's 
well-known praise of intellectualism. 

Evidently, the first brief colophon was composed by Tobias in Jerusalem on com- 
pletion of his first note-book. At that time Tobias was still a student in the Jerusalem 
academy and a member in the Abelé Siyyén Order. The other colophon, however, 
was written at a later period. Placing the note-book from his student days at the 
disposal of his flock in Byzantium, the mature leader added a longer statement. That 
statement quite naturally reflected Tobias’ later station and responsibility. 
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the very first note-book which he placed at the disposal of the public 
with a full-length explanatory colophon. In this manner he introduced 
not only his comments on the first ten chapters of Leviticus, but the whole 
series of note-books which he was to release successively through the 
years to come. This series formed in its sum-total The Delightful Treasure 
(Osar han-Nehmad), “and it [was] a commentary on the Priestly 
Lore.”’214 


THE PUBLICATION PLAN 


Though, as we have seen, Osar Nekmad was limited to the Book of 
Leviticus alone, it nevertheless was a part of a still broader design. 
It is here that we reach the fourth and last point in the colophon 
which may help us reconstruct the Byzantine Karaite compilation 
activity: the titles of literary productions as guide to the general publi- 
cation plan of the Project. A review of the pertinent information supplied 
by Tobias himself, along with the data adduced two generations later 
by Hadassi (but reflecting the eleventh-century situation), is not without 
interest. Such review permits also a fleeting glimpse into the editorial 
work performed by Tobias. 


The nature and objective of the Compilation Project, the character 
of the materials utilized in it, and the fact that it was a communal 
undertaking could not fail to enshroud the names of several authors and 
the titles of their works with a cloak of anonymity. Hadassi’s method of 
reporting on the works of his Byzantine predecessors may well serve as 
an illustration. On the one hand, Hadassi lists a number of early Byzantine 
Karaite creations by their specific titles.2!5 However, more often than 


214 To be sure, Tobias invokes in the extant volume of Osar Nehmad his earlier 
interpretation of Sabbath laws. Cf. Bodl. MS No. 290, 110b: nawa pay (jm]hps 22802 7339. 
Since the Sabbath laws have been decreed in the Second Book of Moses, Tobias' 
statement might perhaps be taken to mean that he himself had previously composed 
a commentary on Exodus as well. This, however, would be a mistaken notion. Tobias 
is known for this loose manner of phrasing references to books which he merely 
translated (cf, on this Frankl, Beiträge, 7, and below, 444, note 226). Thus, he may be 
referring here to Sefer hant-Mo‘adim (Tract on the Festivals) or to some other makdla 
from Kitab al-Istibsdr of his teacher, Joseph al-Basir (see below, 445 F., note 227), or 
perhaps to a chapter in a legalistic work of his own which was then in the making. 
As we know, Tobias’ Book of Precepts was still studied in Constantinople in the late 
fifteenth century and even sought after by the communities of Lithuania. Cf. my com- 
ments in Tarbiz, XXV (1955-56), 48, note 15, and above, 52, end of note 66. 


215 Speaking of the sources underlying his own encyclopedia, Hadassi declares 
(Eshkol hak-Kofer, 21c, Alphabet 33); 4553 “ins pan :ns3 nanan vyh »nppm onn 13 5$ 
bip ^*5333 8021 n Non oI PP? NPN WIN pr93 nsn man Two (5) nombók Nw 
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not, he speaks of Byzantine Karaite authors in a very general and 
indefinite manner, wrapping his statements in stylistic mannerisms and 
vague scriptural allusions. Thus he occasionally borrows from Eccles- 
iastes the term ba‘alé asuppoth, lending it the literal meaning of **Com- 
pilers” or “Authors of Collections.”216 


Now, the use of a verse like Eccl. 12:11, which belongs to the standard 
Karaite thesaurus of biblical quotations, should always be viewed with 
caution. Scriptural terms, which the sect liked to invoke as prophetic 
confirmation of its mission and described through them its leaders and 
doctrines, do not necessarily reflect facts: they frequently delineate a 
situation as the sect wished it to be, rather than as it really was. But there 
can be no doubt that many standardized terms and titles, stemming 
originally from the Scriptures, settled in the everyday Karaite jargon 
and came to denote actual things or persons. Hence, the possibility 
should not be excluded that Hadassi may indeed have been stating a fact. 
The collaborators and successors of Tobias in the Project may in actual 
practice have been known to the community as ba‘alé asuppoth, or 
Compilers. Their compilations—perhaps referred to in a matter-of-fact 
manner as Asuppoth, i.e., Collections, pure and simple—were apparently 
popular, anthologies, with little, if any, original contribution by the 
editing hand. No wonder they remained anonymous, as did also their 
compilers. 

Not so the more serious and more scholarly and original compilations. 
Limited undoubtedly to a narrower circle of readers from among the 
Constantinopolitan intelligentsia, these books were known by title and 


site San Rp eo imum 800 D395 wenns Thor wI pinn 501 pada Tw sone 9*3 5305 
4315523 «50b Soy % anes osoon aw... Saha bean "bb amar m. And again, 42a, 
Alphabet 98 (actually Alphabet 100, since two earlier Alphabets were deleted from 
the printed edition; see above, 28, note 5): mbn s02 wanna En "Mm nbw 53 pon 
may apoyo poe Tran por n5 x&bn Daun 55 nnum anbos oman sd se 
ssn s091 inb Wann sx 0091 NTA 9091 Pp MPINA 98031 Py MPRA q5023 7 mnb& 
pews pee: mun ben ao bb3::nxyb Wen "boi seed pinn or (bias. Further in the 
book, 98c-d, Alphabet 258, Hadassi gives some more titles of (Byzantine) Hebrew trans- 
lations. Speaking apparently of Joseph a!-Basir, he mentions his 450 va mam yr 
nu», his nwnn «50 (see below, 445 f., note 227), his menbre (ans, a book nep wipe 
mbn (see below, 441, note 221), and a mism "ec. 

For some of the books enumerated by Hadassi, cf. my notes in Tarbiz, XXV (1955-56), 
50-52. It goes without saying that the exact identity of all these books is of no direct 
concern to us in this connection. 

216 So, for instance, in Alphabet 226, Eshkol hak-Kofer, 87a: Piva eno bv npn 
nme pipa ban aun? ANID ARTS S0 IST FOI. wena ws 538 sn "gn bab exp ama at 
spade m jw [Fine ns nig mnbR bys Dyw ANMI mpm nva. 

For the last part of the statement cf. above, 242, note 82. 
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author and were integrated into a broader series of publications. This 
fact does not change their eclectic nature, nor did it diminish in the 
eleventh century the authors’ own awareness of the compilatory character 
of the compositions. Eclecticism, we must bear in mind, was looked upon 
in those days as a perfectly commendable, even creative, and by all 
means useful art of scholarly writing. Karaite scholars openly prided 
themselves on having “enriched” their compositions with the sayings 
of the classic masters.2!7 Consistent with this concept, Jacob ben Reuben 
labeled his oft-quoted compilation The Book of Riches (Sefer ha-'Osher).218 

It was this conscious eclecticism that made Tobias ben Moses entitle 
his Leviticus-series The Delightful Treasure (Osar Nehmad). By introducing 
his work as a thesaurus, Tobias intended more than to claim distinction 
for his Palestinian note-books or to recall the ancient saying that ‘There 
i» a delightful treasure and oil in the dwelling of the wise" (Prov. 21:20). 
The title reflected his larger vision of the Compilation Project as the 
Great Encyclopedia, the veritable Treasury of Karaite Lore. For it 
was precisely the eclecticism of the age that from the outset made for 
sweeping plans and for a truly encyclopedic design of the eleventh- 
century Compilation Project; such design, incidentally, was also well 
inline with the dominant trend in contemporaneous Byzantine literature 
at large. 


ENCYCLOPEDIC OBJECTIVES 


This encyclopedic objective of Tobias’ work is clearly revealed in the 
other title which he saw fit to mention in his colophon to Osar Nehmad. 
Placing at the disposal of the public his voluminous opus on Leviticus, 
Tobias presented it as a part of a still richer and more-encompassing 
series of collections, bearing the picturesque superscription The Peddlers’ 
Bag (Kuppath ha- Rokhelim). This expression, even more perhaps than The 
Delightful Treasure, was an ancient Jewish way of describing encyclo- 
pedic scope of learning.?19 


217 See, e.g., Hadassi, Eshkol hak-Kofer, 98d, end of Alphabet 258: wyma vines npin 
yp "1505 ^5 n3"]n bY AIA Wish 731. On that expression in the writings of Tobias, 
see Pinsker, Likküfe, App., Note XIV, 199. 

218 Cf. in the Introduction to the book, partly reproduced by Steinschneider, 
Catalogue Leiden, App. Il, 384: yn “wynn 12 imp[nIo »55 "my eo [13082] Wop. 

219 See the passage in Bab. Tal. Giffin, 67a, "in praise of scholars." It is worth 
noting that, unlike The Treasure, which evokes a definite biblical association, The 
Peddlers’ Bag is a purely Rabbinical talmudic metaphor. The use of such a phrase by 
the Byzantine Karaites for a great publication project of sectarian literature is not 
accidental. It bears additional proof of the new Karaite attitude toward the Talmud 
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Now, Tobias’ exact role in the publication of that broader series was not 
disclosed. From the fact that he assumed full responsibility for any 
possible misstatement of “the words of the Teachers who had been 
quoted herewith in these books which bear the title The Peddlers’ Bag,"220 
one can gather that Tobias was personally involved in the preparation of 
these texts. But, whether this involvement entailed actual authorship of 
some volumes, apart from Osar Nehmad, or merely supervision and 
editorial guidance of the work of other scholars, is a matter for specula- 
tion.221 Similarly, we are in the dark about the nature and scope of that 
series. Since the other components in the series— Tobias speaks of 
“these books" (in the plural!)—have not been recovered, the extant 
manuscript of Osar Nehmad alone can help us form an idea of the 
character of The Peddlers’ Bag. 

The compilations assembled under that overall title seem to have 
constituted a series of full-scale, half-independent works. These were 
based, of course, on Palestinian notes and on the sayings of the Teachers, 
yet they were integrated by the Byzantine author into a coherent compo- 
sition. Most important, unlike the popular Asuppoth, the Kuppath 
ha-Rókhelim series was apparently designed for the student and the 
more advanced general public. Each work seems to have covered a 
limited number of legal themes or one single Book of the Scriptures. 
The emphasis was on detailed exposition. It may be surmised that the 
sum total of such monographic studies was to encompass the totality 
of Karaite scholastic attainment. 

Since some of the class-notes underlying the said works retained the 
form of Questions-and-Answers (Masá'il wa-Jawd'ib), reminiscent of 
the original discussions in the Jerusalem academy, the Byzantine com- 
pilers would apply the same procedure also to the independent material 
they themselves had contributed. Thus, for instance, Tobias, going over 
which we ascribed earlier, 244 f., to the initiative of Tobias ben Moses (see likewise 
above, 400, note 126). It supports also, from a different angle, the thesis expounded in 


the present chapter that, in launching their great Compilation and Translation Project, 
the Karaites of the Empire addressed themselves in large measure to their Rabbanite 
neighbors. 

220 95 ome Ww .t52T3 nep Doss m350 nbi anon Daban aT. wag NINN Din 
om DM 73 Do IPR VWN. 

221 True, Hadassi seems to ascribe a book (in the singular!), entitled Kuppath ha- 
Rókhelim, to Tobias’ teacher, Joseph al-Basir (cf. above, 439, note 215). Since, however, 
he enumerates all known works of al-Basir separately (sec in the same note), his 
later attribution of The Peddlers’ Bag, too, to that scholar is not without difficulty. 
Even if we accept Hadassi’s assertion, we still shall have to assume that it was 
Tobias who translated al-Basir’s book from the Arabic into Hebrew, just as was the 
case with the other compositions of the Palestinian master. 
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the old notes and adding his own comments on the subject, had found it 
advisable to “further formulate here a series of Questions-and-Answers 
to the extent of my power and ability.”222 Such arrangement was not 
only in line with the prevalent literary genre, but also must have proved 
extremely useful in the practical sense: it gave the intelligent Karaite in 
the Empire ready-made material for religious debates with his Rabbanite 
neighbor next door and didactic pointers for further study on his own.223 
This last consideration was especially important after 1071, when study 
trips of Byzantine students to Palestine became less and less feasible 
under the prevailing international conditions.224 

Not until a number of generations had passed did the Byzantine plan 
of a Hebrew Karaite Encyclopedia materialize—and then in a form far 
different from that which its eleventh-century pioneers had visualized. 
It was in the early twelfth century, apparently, that Jacob ben Reuben 
produced the rather clumsy, yet unquestionably comprehensive, synopsis 
of Karaism's entire biblical exegesis, the already-quoted Sefer ha-'Osher, 
or Book of Riches. Some time in the second half of that century, the 
Constantinopolitan Yehüdah Hadassi completed his unique encyclopedia 
of Karaite wisdom. Aware of the continuity between it and the 
encyclopedic attempts of his predecessors, he labeled his own work 
The Cluster of Henna (Eshkol hak-Kofer), paraphrasing the term in 
Cant. 1:14 which in the Hebrew literature of all times was the accepted 
synonym for encyclopedic erudition. In spite of its irritating style and 
unwieldy structure, Hadassi's Eshkol was quite correctly evaluated by 
modern historiography as “the vast sea into which all the rivulets of 
Karaite lore emptied themselves."'225 

But, however significant, these practical accomplishments of the 
twelfth century were but the consummation of a long, preparatory 
process which began with Tobias; the initial plan for in-gathering the 
classical Karaite production and for presenting it in the Hebrew tongue 
belonged to the eleventh century, i.e., to the formative years of Ka- 
raism on Byzantine soil. Indeed, to judge by form and content of the 
extant fragment of Osar Nehmad, the early plan was possibly conceived 


222 sba ona »12 MORY sa omes. 
223 Cf., e.g., Tobias statement in Osar Nekmad, Bodl. MS No. 290, 50b: w 


D» TR nrw) mb nna *by35 n—here comes a string of questions pertaining to the 
specific subject-matter—whereupon Tobias adds: >> ^m" nn wa nan nbx “ast 
Tym nr 59 ma ps. 


224 See above, 189. 
225 Cf. Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums und seiner Sekten, YI, 352; Poznański, 


Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah, 68. 
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on a much broader scale, and its first productions were drawn up along 
much more sweeping and ambitious lines. 


THE LITERARY PROJECT: TRANSLATIONS 


So much for the first direction of the Byzantine Karaite Literary Project, 
the Compilation. Rising from modest beginnings and welded together, 
at first, from jumbles of Palestinian class-notes, the compilation activity 
grew steadily in stature and in number of productions, developing 
encyclopedic plans and attaining encyclopedic dimensions. The second 
direction of the Project was Translation, pure and simple. Through the 
systematic translation activity of the eleventh-century Karaite school 
in the Empire, basic Arabic works of Palestinian masters were made 
available in Hebrew to the Byzantine reader. 


Of course, the proposed division into Compilation and Translation 
cannot be applied at all times and with equal rigidity to all literary 
creations produced under the auspices of the Project. Not always can 
a tangible demarcation line between the two fields of activity be drawn 
with certainty. For, as already described at length in the preceding 
sections of this chapter, the popular Byzantine compilations, too, 
could with much justification be classified as outright translations. 
Indeed, even the serious, half-independent compositions of the Osar 
Nehmad type required by their very nature a great deal of translating, 
whatever the translation method. Nor was the division chronological. 
It would be erroneous to conceive Compilation and Translation as two 
separate stages of the Byzantine Project, succeeding one another. The 
two activities were at all times pursued simultaneously. They both were 
jnitiated and directed by the same leader, Tobias ben Moses; they both 
came as answers to the same communal needs and external challenges, 
and both had the same far-reaching objectives in view. 


Nevertheless, a general division of the Project along these two major 
lines of Hebrew creativity in Byzantium— Compilation and Translation— 
is unquestionably justified. It would have been warranted even if it were 
to be limited to difference of form and scope only. This difference 
stands out unmistakably in what little Byzantine Karaite material is 
extant today; it surely could not have been less pronounced back in 
the eleventh century, when all the compositions were easily accessible or 
still in the making. The Compilers juggled, as a rule, with excerpts, 
which they either translated expressly, as the need for them arose, or 
found already translated in their Palestinian note-books. These excerpts 
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they wove, in an abridged, enlarged, or otherwise patched-up Hebrew 
formulation, into their collections, along with editorial comments and 
notes. Not so the Translators. The latter offered the Arabic classics 
in their entirety, translating them into Hebrew with as much precision 
as the Hebrew vocabulary of that time would permit, and providing 
them with Greek glosses according to need.226 


True, the above distinction is confined to externals only. Much of it 
could undoubtedly be ascribed to differing tempers, interests and 
qualifications of the individual scholars collaborating on the Project. 
Nevertheless, it surely is revealing. Since both sections of the Project were 
communal undertakings and were designed to serve an overall strategy 
of the sect in the Empire, the structural difference between their 
respective end-products cannot be devoid of significance. It may per- 
haps reflect the problem of method and of immediate objectives which 
confronted the leaders of the Project in the mid-eleventh century. For, 
obviously, the immediate objectives and the methods of attaining them 
were conditioned by the practical possibilities and limitations inherent 
in the circumstances under which the Project was born in Byzantium. 

Thus, while Compilation could fall back on ready material accumulated 
in the Palestinian note-books of Byzantine students, Translation had to 
forge its own tools and start from scratch. The translation techniques to 
be observed in the later Rabbanite projects of the Tibbonid school were 
still a matter of the future. Such techniques as were necessary had to 
be improvised in Byzantium whenever the need for them arose. New 
terms had to be coined and antiquated idioms had to be imbued with 
novel shades of meaning even while the translation was in the making. 
Moreover, manuscripts were scarce, and a well-organized job of copying 
the Arabic Karaite classics in order to prepare them for full and exact 
translation—not to speak of the translation itself—required time and 
skilled personnel. 


PHILOSOPHIC AND LEGALISTIC LITERATURE 


These difficulties must have affected the rate of progress of Translation 
in the early stages of the Project. The regular, communally planned 
activity of translating into Hebrew entire works of Arabic-writing 


226 It is to be added, howewer, that in his earliest translations of al-Basir’s works 
(see below, 445) Tobias felt rather free to reorganize the material and inserted sometimes 
references to his own works. Cf. Frankl, Beiträge zur Literaturgeschichte der Karder, 
7, and the references and quotations in Tarbiz, XXV (1955-56), 49 f., notes 19-20. 
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Karaite authorities must have proceeded, at first, at a considerably 
slower pace than Compilation. 

And yet, slow as this activity had to be, caution was hardly its watch- 
word. If Tobias’ own translations might serve as a guide in the matter, 
the contrary rather is apparent. From the outset, as one must conclude 
on the basis of the extant material, the Translators reached out for an 
impressive variety of subject-matter, encompassing law, biblical exegesis 
and philosophy. No wonder they could claim only limited success, 
especially insofar as philosophy was concerned. The initial, so-to-speak 
“experimental,” translations by Tobias of philosophical treatises—such 
as his Hebrew versions of the works of his teacher, Joseph al-Basir— 
demonstrate this limitation beyond any doubt. One cannot help thinking 
that even Tobias’ contemporaries must have realized that the task was too 
ambitious for a vehicle as inadequate as was the Hebrew of the mid- 
eleventh century. 


More feasible, apparently, was the translation of legal books. These 
consisted of full-scale Books of Precepts (Sifre Migwoth)—e.g., the 
oft-quoted code of Levi ben Yefeth—or of legal monographs on selected 
themes. The latter, too, if covering in their sum total the whole range of 
Jewish law, could eventually be referred to as a Book of Precepts. Such 
was, for instance, the case with al-Basir’s series of monographs forming 
his Book of Investigation of Divine Ordinances (Kitab al-Istibsar fi-l- 
Fara id).227 It is not surprising that from this class of literature came the 


227 As far as can be judged from the description of the extant portions of the work, 
Kitab al-Istibsar was perhaps never one unit in the ordinary sense. The appellation 
“Book of Precepts” lent to it (or, rather, to the Hebrew translation thereof) was 
obviously influenced by the familiar pattern of Sifre Miswoth which Karaite Teachers 
were wont to produce. Cf. Eshkol hak-Kofer,98c, Alphabet 258 (above, 439, note 215); 
Frankl, "Zur karüischen Bibliographie," MGWJ, XXI (1872), 278; Schreiner, Der 
Kalàm in der jüdischen Literatur, 33 (notes). In reality, however, such appellation 
was to a large degree a misnomer. Somewhat in line with the literary genre prevailing 
in the Rabbanite camp of the tenth and the eleventh centuries, al-Basir dealt with 
separate items of Karaite legislation in a monographic form. Sometimes, he, too, 
molded his material into a question-and-answer form, the way it was originally 
discussed at the sectarian academy in Jerusalem. Cf., e.g., the Tract on the *Omer, 
described by Margoliouth, Catalogue Brit. Museum, II, 185, 8596 (MS Or. 2570), 
which, in the opinion of Poznański “parait également appartenir au oyeanoxdx suns." 
See the latter's review of Margoliouth's Catalogue, Vol. H, in REJ, LI (1906), 158. 

Thus, individual monographs would pass as quasi-independent works, This explains 
why we have separate manuscripts for different portions of the Istibsar, such as the 
Kalam fi'l-Yerushshoth (Margoliouth's Catalogue Brit. Museum, Il, 180 f., 8591, 
MS Or. 2576, fols. 1-15; compare Poznafski's review, op. cit., 157 f.), or the Tract on 
the ‘Omer just mentioned, etc. Indeed, a makd/a on the festivals was even independently 
translated into Hebrew as Sefer /tam-Mo'adim (sez below, 446). At the same time, 
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earliest Karaite legal texts to be translated from the Arabic into Hebrew. 
Nor shall we wonder, in the light of our previous analysis of legal trends 
in Byzantine Karaism, why the early eleventh-century Palestinian works 
in the field were particularly popular. These liberal works proved a most 
helpful companion in the crucial process of adjustment which confronted 
young Karaism in its new Byzantine home. 

Thus, Tobias personally translated al-Basir’s monographic Discourse 
on the Festivals (Sefer ham-Mo'adim).228 Likewise, the School of Tobias 
rendered into Hebrew at a very early stage the full version of Levi ben 
Yefeth’s Book of Precepts: Tobias himself referred to it already in the 
first volume of his Osar Nehmad.229 Some time later, also the works of 
Yeshü'ah ben Yehüdah, Jerusalem's last (and somewhat less radical) 
Karaite authority, were included in the Translation Project.239 Especially 
his Book of Incests (Kitab al-' Arayoth), translated into Hebrew by Jacob 
ben Simon as Sefer hay- Yashar, carried great weight in the legal decisions 
of Byzantine Karaites.23! 


BIBLICAL COMMENTARIES 
However, of all the available types of Karaite literature, biblical exegesis 
enjoyed undoubtedly the greatest popularity. This was, first of all, due 


the different monographs were from the very outset referred to not only by their 
individua) titles but also as components of the Jstibsar. Cf., e.g., the colophon to the 
aforequoted Kaldm fi’l-Yerushshoth, reproduced in Margoliouth's Catalogue Brit. 
Museum, II, 181a, or the reference to Makdlat al-Ma'akhaloth in the Tract on the 
‘Omer, Catalogue Brit. Museum, II, 185b. This simultaneous procedure of naming 
the separate chapters of the Jstibsar both collectively and specifically indicates that 
al-Basir intended to (and apparently did) cover the whole range of Jewish law. 

The above presentation of the gradual shaping of the Jstibsdr into a full-fledged 
Book of Precepts explains also the difference in time between the manuscripts of its 
individual components. Almost two decades have elapsed between the monographic 
treatment of the law of inheritance (Kalam fi'I- Yerushshoth, copied or composed in 
1019; cf. the colophon in Catalogue Brit. Museum, Il, 181a) and another portion of the 
book, copied or composed in 1036-37 (cf. the text and the references in my “Ibn 
al-Hiti and the Chronology of Joseph al-Basir,’’ JJS, VIII, Nos. 1-2 [1957], 73, note 16, 
and 74). On the other hand, it goes without saying that the Hebrew compendia (such 
as the one excerpted from a St. Petersburg MS by Harkavy, Studien und Mittheilungen, 
HI, 44 f., notes 120-21, or the one which was in the hand of Hadassi) summarized the 
book in toto, carning for it in this manner the general label of Sefer Migwoth. 

228 See on it Steinschneider, Hebr. Übersetzungen, II, 944; Frankl, Beiträge zur 
Literaturgeschichte der Karder, 7; Poznański, Osar Yisrael, V, 13a. 

229 Cf. above, 227, note 44. Tobias had probably in mind the Arabic original of 
Levi's book. 

239 Op Yeshü'ah's position in between the more radical stand of his teacher, Joseph 
al-Basir, and the old school, see-above, 83, and note 70. 

231 Cf, above, 188 f., and note 74. 

Tobias' own role in the translation of Yeshü'ah's writings has hitherto been greatly 
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to public reading of biblical material in the synagogue by both factions 
of Jewry (which gave rise to ceaseless debates over the correct interpreta- 
tion of the weekly scriptural portion).232 It further was enhanced by the 
general accessibility of Scriptures to broader circles of readers. Moreover, 
preoccupation with the Bible was already viewed in the eleventh century 
as the accepted stamp of Karaite allegiance and called for a proper, 
Karaite-oriented understanding of the biblical text. Hence, translations 
of exegetical compositions from the Arabic surpassed in number and 
demand all other Hebrew Karaite writings in Byzantium. Especially the 


exaggerated. It probably did not go beyond the usual planning, moral encouragement 
and general scholarly guidance that were expected of a leader. At any rate, Tobias 
did not participate personally in the translation. The later Byzantino-Turkish traditions, 
invoked by modern scholars, to the effect that Tobias himself translated the works 
of Yeshü'ah and disseminated them in Byzantium, are plainly apocryphal. Cf. my 
critical analysis of the problem in "Elijah Bashyachi: An Inquiry Into His Traditions 
Concerning the Beginnings of Karaism in Byzantium" (Hebrew), Tarbiz, XXV (1955— 
56), 44-65, 183-201, and English summary. See also above, 324, note 57. 


232 The late fifteenth-century Kaleb Afendopolo asserted that in the period of the 
sect's decline (some time in the thirteenth century), the Karaites made a decisive 
change in the procedure governing the reading of the scriptural portion in Synagogue. 
Up to that time, the weekly Karaite lesson coincided with that of the Rabbanites. 
This gave rise to constant bickerings and quarrels between the two sections of Byzantine 
Jewry over the correct interpretation of the recited scriptural text. Anxious to put 
a stop to these arguments, Karaite leadership moved the beginning of the annual 
reading-cycle from Tishri to Nisan. Only in the fifteenth century, following Karaite- 
Rabbanite rapprochement, was the old system restored. Cf. the excerpt from Kaleb's 
Pathshegen Kethab had-Dath, reproduced by A. Danon, “Documents Relating to the 
History of the Karaites in European Turkey," JQR (N.S.), XVII (1926-27), 168 f. 
also reprinted partly in Mann, Texts and Studies, II, 296 f., note 7). 


Whether or not Kaleb's explanation is historically correct, there can be no doubt 
about the truth of the sect’s recollections concerning the weekly disputations between 
Karaites and Rabbanites on the subject of biblical exegesis: oman abn vn mm 
a*wv) my 331 by nas "ems B9 PNN EPA vm vuv metas sans owns DNY 
ampa 15113 266p npona(a) am mpe iy nona pamm. Charactetistically, Kaleb stresses 
the role of mepharshé hat-tórah, i.e., the available Byzantine Hebrew commentaries, 
as primarily responsible for the weekly manifestations of Karaite self-assertion. 


In addition to the weekly pentateuchal lesson, also the corresponding prophetic chapters 
read in the Synagogue gave rise to differences in interpretation between Rabbanites 
and Karaites. In this connection, the marked parallelism between the Order of Prophetic 
Readings (haftaroth) in both sections of Byzantine Jewry should especially be stressed. 
As correctly observed by L. Finkelstein, the ritual customary among the Byzantine 
Rabbanites “is remarkable not only for its difference from that usual among the 
[non-Byzantine] Rabbanites, but even more for its similarity to that of the Karaites.” 
Cf. Finkelstein's “The Prophetic Readings According to the Palestinian, Byzantine, 
and Karaite Rites,” HUCA, XVII (1942-43), 423. The common text, going back to 
*common dependence on the Palestinian ritual" (Finkelstein, 424, 426), served as a 
standing invitation to exegetical polemics between the two factions, and made the 
biblical commentaries underlying such polemics very popular indeed. 
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biblical commentaries of Yefeth ben ‘Ali, the late tenth-century Pales- 
tinian Teacher, won the acclaim of Byzantine readers and were translated. 
in their entirety. 

This, however, seems to have been a later development. Tobias, we 
remember, still considered the other Palestinian exegete of the tenth 
century, David ben Bo‘az, as equal in stature and authority to Yefeth ben 
‘Ali; he had built his Osar Nehmad on excerpts from the commentaries 
of both exegetes.233 Yet, for various reasons, David’s Arabic work had 
not been translated in full. It ceased then to exert influence on the later, 
non-Arabic-speaking generations and, save for the Hebrew excerpts in 
Osar Nehmad, it is now totally lost. On the other hand, the existence of 
Yefeth’s commentaries in a full Hebrew version made Yefeth the uncon- 
tested Karaite interpreter of the Scriptures. Consequently, the Byzantine 
Karaite compilation, Sefer ha-‘Osher, produced a generation or two 
after Tobias, is almost fully based on Yefeth’s exegesis. 

This brings us to the later stage of the Byzantine Literary Project. 
Unfolding through the years, Translation gradually accumulated 
experience and perfected its tools and techniques. In time, it overtook 
Compilation and became the spearhead of the Project as a whole. 
Translators paved the way for Compilers, providing them with new, 
Byzantine-translated material for a further production of Hebrew 
collections and anthologies. This development was also a natural corollary 
of the general growth of Karaism in the Empire. The more “‘byzantinized” 
was the sect since the end of the eleventh century, the more the use of 
Hebrew became a matter of necessity and not (as in the mid-eleventh- 
century) predominantly of ideology. 

Thus, Jacob ben Reuben did not have to resort anymore in the early 
twelfth century to sporadic Hebrew excerpts, accidentally translated 
by Byzantine students in Palestine. He had at his disposal a vast array 
of full-scale translations produced in Byzantium by Tobias’ disciples and 
successors. Unlike Tobias himself, who had to translate sections of 
Yefeth’s Commentary on Leviticus while compiling his Osar Nehmad, 
Jacob could utilize in his encyclopedic presentation of Karaite exegesis 


233 Also the Exodus-Leviticus Anonymous, which, as we remember, was composed 
some time after Tobias (in 1088; cf. above, 246, and note 94), frequently cites the 
sayings of David ben Bo'az along with those of other Palestinian exegetes. Cf. the 
hitherto unpublished Leiden MS Warner No. 3, 54b: {w bx win» gan ga TINE nr, 
while on 55b: »^ sym anda [ne:—] bye by wine mm. Cf. further, e.g., 218a: wmm 
— — "mv n1 *3 Rowan; OF, 264b: 15 n5 soon win; or, earlier in the book, 21b: Yon» ja 
(wpa m=] nya 72777 ww xd; etc., etc. No prevalence of (or preference for) 
the commentaries of Yefeth, such as manifested later in Sefer ha-‘Osher, is yet in sight. 
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ready-made Hebrew versions of entire books, ranging over the whole 
biblical commentary of Yefeth ben ‘Ali. 


THE LITERARY PROJECI—AN EVALUATION 


The above reconstruction of the Byzantine Karaite Literary Project 
constitutes quite naturally the climax of the broader story unfolded all 
through the preceding chapters of this volume: the story of Karaism’s 
formative years on Byzantine soil. For, transcending whatever literary 
value it possessed, such a linguistically independent literary undertaking 
was the culmination of the century-long evolution of the sect in its 
new environment. 


Of course, the communal character, objective, and organization of the 
Project were primarily the work of a young, Byzantine-born and Byzan- 
tine-oriented leadership. Credit for the unprecedented compilation 
and translation enterprise is due, first of all, to the eleventh-century 
Constantinopolitan Tobias ben Moses. It was he, we recall, who, after 
spending several years of his youth in Palestine under the tutelage of 
Joseph al-Basir, initiated and actively participated in the Project. No 
wonder later generations remembered Tobias mainly in connection with 
this activity. They honored him as ha-‘Obed, “the Servant [of God]," 
thus referring vaguely to the earlier part of his life and to his membership 
in the Order of Abelé Siyyón at Jerusalem.234 But they similarly extolled 
the quality of leadership which he displayed later, in Byzantium, when he 
conducted the Literary Project. Hab-Baki they called him,235 i.e., “the 
Proficient [in Karaite Law and Literature]," or ham-Maskil,?36 “the 
Erudite,” or, finally, ham-Ma‘tik.237 This latter title (stemming from 
the same root as ha'atakah) retained for a long time its original connota- 
tion of "Transmitter [of Karaite Lore]," but gradually began to absorb 
also the meaning of "'Translator."238 


234 Cf. Aaron ben Elijah’s Gan ‘Eden, 33d, 44c, 145b, 168c; Elijah Bashyachi's 
Addereth  Eliyyahü, Section Shabi‘oth, Ch. YII, 68a; Mordecai ben Nisan's Dod 
Mordecai, 7b. See also Neubauer's Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek, 147, No. 766. 

For the connotation of the title see above, 428, note 203. 

235 Cf., e.g., Hillak hak-Kara’im we ha-Rabbanim, in Pinsker, Likkiaté, App. XII, 106. 

236 So, for instance, Hadassi, Eshkol hak-Kofer, 106c, end of Alphabet 281. 

237 Cf, e.g., Aaron ben Joseph's Mibhar on Exodus, 71a (bottom); on Leviticus, 
41b (bottom); Aaron ben Elijah's Gan ‘Eden, 114a (top); Elijah Bashyachi's Iggereth 
Gid han-Nasheh, preceding the Gozlow edition of Addereth Eliyyahii (unpaginated; 
our passage is in the fourth column of the first folio). 

238 On the double meaning of the verb pnyn see Zunz, Gesammelte Schriften, YII, 
65-67. 
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By a happy coincidence, both connotations reflect correctly Tobias’ 
indelible contribution to the subsequent history of Karaism. For his 
literary initiative, based to such a great extent on translation, was, in the 
full sense of the word, an epoch-making work of transmission—trans- 
mission, that is, of the sect's tradition which Tobias and his colleagues 
had studied and observed in Palestine; transmission to Byzantium 
of the cumulative literary and scholarly attainment of four generations 
of Jerusalem masters; transmission of the new spirit of the Late Golden 
Age of Palestinian Karaism, showing the way toward an independent 
reinterpretation of the ancient lore and toward its further development 
on the banks of the Bosporus. 

But, however important in the eyes of the leaders, whether as weapon 
against Rabbanite and Mishawite adversaries of Karaism on the Byzan- 
tine scene or as a leavening agent in the educational process within the 
sect itself, Tobias’ undertaking would hardly have reached fulfillment 
had it not been eagerly and wholeheartedly espoused by the rank and 
file of the Byzantine Karaites. Hence, the success of the Hebrew compi- 
lation and translation activity is to be ascribed in no lesser degree to the 
local Karaite community as a whole. This activity heralded Byzantine 
Karaism’s coming of age, in terms of both its standing within Byzan- 
tine Jewry in general and its position in relation to the other Karaite 
branches the world over. It reflected the spiritual ripeness and communal 
maturity of these eleventh-century Byzantine heirs to the erstwhile 
Karaite immigrants from the Islamic East. Apparently, after several 
decades of inarticulate growth and expansion, the Karaites of Byzantium 
had reached that stage of economic stability and social consolidation 
which, with the prompting of external factors, called for self-expression 
in the field of religious thought, law and literature. 

This self-expression, as we have seen, was not necessarily original in 
substance and form, at first. But it was their own, i.e., spelt in terms they 
knew or coined to suit their specific conditions, and expressed in a 
language of their own choosing. Indeed, even such seemingly technical 
and unimaginative activity as translation is an expression of self-assertion. 
The greatest movements of religious self-assertion—this we know from 
history—began with translations. Thus, the new literature in Hebrew 
reflected the emancipation of Byzantine Karaism from the Arabic garb 
which clung to the Karaite movement for almost two centuries; the 
third and fourth generations of native Byzantine Karaites considered 
such garb incompatible with the Byzantine climate which was now 
their own. At the same time, responsible Byzantine observers must 
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have regarded Hebrew creativity, and the knowledge of Hebrew in 
general, as a healthy countercheck to the growing linguistic assimilation 
of the Byzantine-born Karaite youth in the Greek environment.?39 


THE LASTING BRIDGE 


The Literary Project of the Byzantine Karaites was, then, a Byzantine 
phenomenon. Here was not a mechanical transplantation of Palestinian 
teachings into Byzantine soil. It was not a hasty transfer to the West 
of eastern spiritual Jewish treasures, because of some alleged feeling of 
impending catastrophe or because of a recognition of the East's inevitable 
decline.240 Nor was here a missionary scheme, a cunning plan for 
the *Karaization" of all world Jewry—a plan, which [as is frequently 
maintained] was supposedly master-minded by the Jerusalem leadership, 
although the actual performance was left to the instrumentality of By- 
zantine students and translators. 

Here was, we repeat, a genuinely Byzantine development, a local product 
of adjustment and of integration within local conditions. Here was a 
development dictated by the sect’s interests in Byzantium proper and 
guided by leaders, themselves Byzantines, who had their Byzantine 
flock in mind. Of course, the Jerusalem Teachers had a share in that 
great literary awakening of the Byzantine branch of the movement. Inso- 
far as they personally participated in the business of educating the 
first leaders of that branch, and insofar as their own creations were 
translated and read by the Byzantine Karaite public, their contribution 
to the Byzantine development was of the first order. But it was only 
an indirect contribution. The sense of need, the initiative, the plan of 
action, and the performance—they all were the Byzantines’ own. They 


239 Cf. above, 200. 

240 Such recognition permeates, e.g., the well-known epistle of Maimonides to the 
community of Lunel. Writing a century after Tobias, Maimonides saw no hope for 
Judaism in the once-glorious communities of the East, and expected the young Jewries 
of France, and of Western Europe in general, to take over the responsibilities which 
formerly were vested in the Jewries under Islàm. Cf. the text published by Geiger, 
in I. Blumenfeld’s Osar Nehmad (not to be confused with the eleventh-century Karaite 
work), II (1857), 3 f., and partly reprinted in Dinaburg [Dinur], Yisrael bag-Golah, 
II, Bk. 1, 183: one ade owe 31 ana papin awa bet maad toti nawpa mm yor RES Row 
43s now mas mmaa] nbwn apan baa bak .. auae wwe ova 53) [nb 5np-]1 
San Pew? pos baa bm napa saw Awe man moon jore] mna mbvun nia an 
Wb Dat nebe pap T9303 533 nbn baa) ... bean ngpa maw ibn icm Me uva RT 
ONR ROR Tory 1 RDI. 

It is to be remembered, of course, that Maimonides had little respect for his Rabban- 
ite contemporaries in the Byzantine Empire. Cf. above, 256, note 19. 
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were developed along lines suiting Byzantine conditions; they answered 
the local needs of the Byzantine Karaite communities; they addressed 
themselves to the local Karaite inhabitants and to their non-Karaite 
neighbors on the Byzantine scene; and they formed the foundation of 
the Byzantine Karaites’ own concept of law and its proper observance. 

Indeed, the time has come to view Byzantine Karaite literature not 
only in the light of other Karaite creations the world over, but as part and 
parcel of general Jewish creativity in Byzantium. As such, the Karaite 
contribution to the entire harvest of Hebrew literature in the Empire 
—impressive both quantitatively and qualitatively and of more than a 
passing historical value—may change our general evaluation of the 
intellectual climate prevailing in Byzantine Jewry on the eve of and 
during the Crusades.?4! 

With the subsequent shift of the centers of general Jewish and Karaite 
life to non-Arabic-speaking regions, the importance of the Byzantine 
Karaite Literary Project assumed a new dimension. For this shift caused 
many an Arabic-written classic in the fields of Jewish law, philosophy 
and exegesis to fall into oblivion. Frequently, it was not the intrinsic value 
of an Arabic-composed work but its availability in Hebrew translation 
that decided its survival and its continued influence on the non-Arabic- 
reading public. Unw'ttingly, then—having rendered Arabic Karaite 
writings into Hebrew in order to serve their own local needs—the Karaites 
of the Empire had performed a significant job of conservation.242 

This accomplishment had far-reaching consequences for the later 
development of the Karaite sect in the East European part of the contin- 
ent and for the nature of the sect's spiritual equipment there. Through the 
Byzantine Hebrew channels, the new outposts of Karaism in the Crimea, 
in Lithuania, and in Poland could draw freely from the rich classical 
sources of the Karaite Golden Age. A lasting bridge was thus erected to 
span the distance in time and space between Palestinian Karaism and the 
later European extensions of the movement: tenth-century Jerusalem was 
linked with late medieval Troki and with nineteenth-century Gozlow 
through the fruitful mediation of the Karaite center in Byzantine 
Constantinople. 


24 Cf. above, 171, note 10. 
242 Frank], Beitrdge zur Literaturgeschichte der Karder, 4; Poznański, Osar Yisrael, 
V, 12b. 
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HILE ELEVENTH-CENTURY Karaism in Byzantium 
was forging scholarly and literary tools in order to meet the 
challenge of its non-Karaite Jewish neighbors and of the 

Byzantine environment in general, crucial changes occurred on the 
international scene. These changes catapulted the young community 
on the Bosporus into a position of unexpected responsibility and posed 
before its leadership challenges of a much broader scope. 


THE AGE OF THE CRUSADES 


The storm descended suddenly. Hardly could the man-in-the-street, 
whether Rabbanite or Karaite, plying his trade in the Péra suburb or 
preparing for a commercial voyage in the harbor of Attaleia, foresee 
the disaster that was to transform the map of the Near East and with 
it the fate of Jewry in the area. The critical blow came in the year 1071. 
Along with the Byzantine defeat in Manzikert, which proved a turning- 
point in the Empire’s history, came also the conquest of Jerusalem by 
the Seljük Turks. 

To be sure, the decline of the Karaite center in the Holy City began 
even earlier. For reasons which are still unclear, the Karaite Patriarchate 
had already moved out of Jerusalem in the 1060’s and established itself 
in Fustat under the auspices of the rich Karaite community there. But it 
was the Seljük occupation which brought to a complete standstill all 
Jewish communal activity in the cities of Jerusalem and Ramlah, in 
which the majority of the Karaite population was concentrated. Whereas 
the geonic academy of the Palestinian Rabbanites, having passed to 
Tyre and Damascus, continued a meager existence under its old name, 
the Karaite spiritual center in the Bakhtawi Court of Jerusalem was 
silenced beyond remedy. The Late Golden Age of the Karaite movement 
came to an abrupt end. 

The Fatimid reconquest of Jerusalem in 1096 was but of short 
duration. Three years later the Crusaders entered Jerusalem. The 
remnants of the depleted Jewish community, comprised of Rabbanites 
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attitude of the sect’s own native membership in Byzantium was concerned, 
than did the former allegiance to Palestine. 


TIME FOR STRUGGLE 


This was, then, a time for struggle on three fronts: 


Struggle for continuity of a Palestine-oriented Karaism in a world in 
which Karaite Palestine no longer existed; 

Struggle for survival in the face of the growing menace of Rabbinic 
uniformity, while the uniformity of Karaism, once partly vouchsaied 
by the Jerusalem center, could not anymore be maintained ; 


Struggle for self-determination of the Byzantine Karaite center and 
for its final emancipation from the sect’s ties with the East. 


From this triple struggle in the generations to come Byzantine Karaism 
arose Victorious. The equipment for that victory was prepared back in 
the formative years of the sect on the Bosporus and in the Anatolian 
communities. It was the eleventh-century leaders, indebted [we remem- 
ber] to their liberal Jerusalem masters, who had laid the foundations for 
the future solutions of the crucial problems. True, the edifice built 
later on these foundations proved considerably different from what the 
Byzantine Karaite pioneers had originally intended. Processes initiated 
in the pre-Crusade era tended to run their own unpredicted course and to 
unharness dynamic forces which responded to new, hardly dreamed-of 
rules of behavior and development. Tobias ben Moses and his colleagues 
would no doubt have been surprised and grieved at some of the solutions 
which evolved from the principles they themselves had established. 


But, while subsequent developments diverged in some respects from 
the intentions of the early ideologists, the eleventh-century foundations 
proved stronger than their builders knew. In a Jerusalem-less Karaite 
world, following the 1099 catastrophe, the later Byzantine Karaites found 
materials ready for devising new compasses to steer them through 
novel perplexities, and stimuli strong enough for releasing new cohesive 
forces at the service of the movement. 


Further, the heirs to the eleventh-century Byzantine Karaite creativity 
succeeded in preserving a modicum of creative continuity, in spite of the 
ever more-engulfing Rabbinization" of Jewish life. The inevitable Karaite- 
Rabbanite rapprochement was made into a constructive lever of sectarian 
advancement; new ways and ideas absorbed from the normative majority 
were organically woven into the outlook of the sect; and the inescapable 
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process of fossilization, encroaching on that which remained of the 
sect’s original separateness, was postponed for several more centuries. 

Finally, in the intra-Karaite contest for leadership of the Karaite 
world, Byzantine supremacy asserted itself with full confidence. The 
vigorous leaders of the Karaite center on the Bosporus provided the 
sect with scholarship and guidance which effectively substituted for 
the light once radiated by the Jerusalem academy. In time, they led 
the sect into new geographic domains and inspired its members toward 
new spiritual conquests. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A comprehensive, classified, up-to-date bibliography of Karaitica is an 
urgent desideratum. The following Bibliography does not purport to 
be fulfilling that need, not even with regard to Byzantine Karaism 
alone. It lists only those sources in the field of Byzantine, Islamic, 
Karaitic, and general Judaic studies which have been actually quoted 
in the course of the foregoing research. It amplifies these references 
by adding details which, for the sake of brevity, had to be omitted from 
the critical apparatus itself. 

Nevertheless, it is hoped that the 550 or so printed entries assembled 
here will not only assist the student in retracing the documentation on 
which the present study was based; they may, in their major part, 
form eventually the foundation for a full-scale bibliography of Byzan- 
tine Karaism to be compiled in the future. 


Throughout this volume, as well as in the Bibliography, a number of 
abbreviations were used. The following is the 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Bab. Tal. Babylonian Talmud 

Enc. or Enz. Encyclopedia or Enzyklopädie 

HUCA Hebrew Union College Annual 

JBL Journal of Biblical Literature 

JJS Journal of Jewish Studies 
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ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 


P. 4, note (end). Add also N. Wieder's recent essay, "The Dead Sea Scrolls: Type 
of Biblical Exegesis among the Karaites," in Between East and West, 75 ff. (See also 
the addenda below, to pp. 88 f., 94, and 332.) 

20, line 9 from bottom. For reported for, read: reported in. 

31, note 10 (end). For 956, read: 960. 

32, end of bottom line. For 956 f., read: 961. 

34, line 2. For possibile, read: possible. 

35, line 3 from bottom. For pars, read: parts. 

38, line 4 of footnote section. For Constantinople, read: Thessalonica. 

41, note 36. See also Ben-Zvi's Nidhé Yisrael (2nd ed.), 133. 

44, note 47. Read: ben Mu'ammal. 

50, note 63 (line 1). Read: ben Mu'amma]. 

50, note 65 (line 4). Read: Hosha'nà. 

55, note 74 (last line). Before now, insert: was. 

56, lines 6-10 of the footnote section. See the addendum below, to p. 332. 

67, note 21 (line 1). Read: Medieval Jewish Chronicles. 

68, note 32 (line 2, beginning). Read: Courteille. 

Pp. 88 f., note 7. Yefeth's allusions to the Carmathians have now been recalled also 
by Wieder, in the essay cited in our first addendum, 100 ff. 

P. 94, note 21 (end of second. paragraph). See further Wieder's essay, cited in our 
first addendum. 

P. 94, line 11 from bottom. Read: Schorstein's. 

P. 112, line 2 from bottom of main text. Read: Maeander River. 

P. 121, note 120 (line 2, beginning). For VIII (Atlas), read: Volume of Maps. 

P. 129, first English paragraph of footnote section (line 6). For 1159, read: 1156. 
See also on this Seljük sultan in Cambridge Medieval History, IV, s.v. Sanjar. 

P. 131, line 25 (beginning). Read: strengthened. 

P. 143, line 8 from bottom. After Cabrol, insert: and H. Leclercq. 

P. 143, note 215 (end). Another recollection of imperial restrictions imposed on the 
residence of Jews in Constantinople was preserved by Ibn Virga, Shebet Yehüdah, 
Ch. XXVIII (p. 72 in Shohet's edition). Unlike Starr, however (Jews in the Byz. 
Empire, 225, note to No. 176), the editor quite correctly refrained from implying 
dependence of this source on Benjamin of Tudela. 

P. 146, line 4 (beginning). For Marmara, read: Bosporus. 

P. 146, note 229. See also R. Janin, Constantinople byzantine, 418 (under “Galata”) 
and 423 f. (under "Péra"). 

P. 150, last line of main text. For became, read: become. 

P. 150, note 252. Significantly, also Petahyah of Regensburg uses the term galāth 
when reporting briefly on the status of Byzantine Jewy. Cf. his Sibbüb (ed. Grünhut), 
Hebrew Section, 36. 

P. 152, note 261. Comtino's complaint is quoted here from a MS in the possession 
of the Ben-Zvi Institute, Jerusalem. 

P. 154, note 269, and p. 162, note 293. Seven years prior to ‘Obadyah (1481), Meshullam 
of Volterra also found 150 Karaite households in Cairo. However, his figure for the 
Rabbanite population in the city is somewhat different from that registered by 
‘Obadyah. See A. Yaari's edition of Massa‘ Meshullam mi-Volterra, 57, and the 
plausible interpretation of the data by Strauss [Ashtor], Toledoth hay-Yehüdim 
be-Misrayim we-Süryah, Il, 419, 428. 
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P. 155, note 271 (line 1). For figuer, read: figure. 

Pp. 157f. and 160. My evaluation of Benjamin’s population data for Byzantium and 
for the Muslim side under Egyptian rule does not lend indiscriminate endorsement 
to all the figures registered by the Spanish traveler in the different sections of his 
tour. Rather, it calls for discovering in each case the local or regional criteria which 
guided the traveler or his interlocutors in forming their estimates. J. Prawer’s 
general word of caution (Zion, XI [1945-46], 79 f., and note 34) is, of course, well 
taken; nevertheless, it does not obviate, I believe, the conclusions arrived at in the 
present instance. On the reliability of the data from Egypt, see also D. Neustadt 
[Ayyalon], Zion, II (1937), 221 f. Strangely, however, Neustadt does not multiply 
Benjamin's figures by three, as customary, notwithstanding his stress of the taxpayers' 
rolls as the basis for Benjamin's information. 


Pp. 158 f., note 277. I have followed the Adler version (i.e., the British Museum MS) 
in counting two leaders for Chios, as against the variant in the Asher text. The 
British Museum MS reading is borne out by the Casanatense MS; it was also 
accepted by Starr, Jews in the Byz. Empire, 232. 


P. 162, note 294 (line 3). For pehaps, read: perhaps. 

P. 170, note 7. Jacob ben Reuben's characterizations constitute perhaps the literal 
Hebrew counterparts of the Greek duvaroi ("the poweful") and zévgrec ("the 
poor”). 

P. 181, note 47 (end). See also J. Ebersolt, Constantinople byzantine et les voyageurs 
du Levant, 41. 

P. 186, line 17. For od, read: of. 

P. 187, last line of main text. For youth, read: youths. 

P. 197, line 11 from bottom. Read: Schorstein. 

P. 199, bottom line (beginning). Read: thirteenth. 

Pp. 211 and 214 (against the claim to infallibility and prophecy). See also Kirkisani, 
Kitab al-Anwar (ed. Nemoy), III, 624. 


Pp. 217 f., notes 26-27. See also A. S. Halkin's discussion of the Saadyan possition, 
on the basis of “R. Saadyah Gaon's Introduction to the Commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch,” in the Louis Ginzberg Jubilee Volume, Hebrew Part, 129 ff. 

P. 242, note 52. See also Sahl ben Masliah, in Likkate, App. III, 22: ny» mat m 
tomen (sic!) n»n. 

P. 245, note 91 (line 2, beginning). Read: Mu'ammal. 

P. 260, note 28 (line 4). For meat-offering, read: meal-offering. 

P. 274 (on Happarsi and the Sadducees). It is immaterial, at this juncture, whether the 
medieval authors were right in associating the solar calendar with Yehüdah Happarsi. 
For all we know, Happarsi may have been merely describing, not endorsing, the 
ancient procedure. See Poznaüski's remark to this effect, in Reshümoth (O.S.), I 
(1918), 215. Nor is it relevant here that Kirkisáni and his successors were apparently 
confusing the Sadducees with the Zadokite [i.e., Qumran] sectaries (on whom see p. 
379, and note 62 there). For it is precisely these unhistoric conceptions that molded 
the views and attitudes of the eleventh-century Karaite and Rabbanite writers which 
are the subject of our study. 

P. 274, and note 64. Notwithstanding their resemblance, the accounts of Kirkisani 
and of Yeshü'ah ben Yehüdah contradict each other. The former, asserting that 
Benjamin an-Nahàwendi fixed the beginnings of all months (other than Nisan 
and Tishri) "by computation," implies a Rabbanite-like pattern of 29 and 30 days, 
intermittently, rather than equal 30-day mensal units, as clearly stated in the 
Yeshü'ah text. In fact, even some later passages in the Yeshü'ah fragment proper 
(cf. p. 178 of Harkavy's edition) lend themselves to a similar interpretation. Thus, 
while maintaining that "our months of festivals and precepts (num ovr »vmn, 
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ie., Nisan and Tishri) are subject to lunar observation," Benjamin is reported to 
have advocated the rule of mn» myom owy sv vm bY mwbw Ink om. The text 
clearly needs further elucidation, which, however, cannot be undertaken in 
this connection. Suffice it to stress here again that precisely its vague formulation 
influenced the interdenominational polemics of the period under review. 

P. 274, line 4 from bottom (Arabic text). For jaAa, read: 33a). 

P. 279, line 2 from bottom. After nav, insert: win. 

P. 281, line 10, and line 4 from bottom. Read: JinavdBatov. 

P. 286, last but one line of the main text. Read: shoha[im. 

P. 288, line 3 from bottom. For 1899-1900, read: 1900-1. 

P. 290, note 113. For 215, read: 263. 

P. 291, note 115 (line 1). For agaist, read: against. 

P. 294, note 4 (end). See also M. Zucker's remark in PAAJR, XXIII (1954), Hebrew 
Section, 34 (and note 37). 

P. 298, note 17 (line 1, end). For 1899-1900, "ad: 1900-1. 

P. 310, and note 43. Al-Kiimisi is clearly answering here Pirkoi ben Baboi and kindred 
Babylono-centrics who interpreted Zech. 2:11 to mean .. 533 n3 navy whan pes *n 
ROR nbnn nua MPIRA [ORT .I mihi) n Wa PIY na*v^ ROR 1198 pun 
b331 na»o»5 .Cf. B.M. Lewin's edition in Tarbiz, II (1930-31), 396. 

P. 312, last two lines of main text. For deprecating the glory, read: lifting the burden- 

P. 312, note 46 (line 3). For *n, read: m. 

P. 321, note 52 (line 11, beginning). For pra, read: (sjors. 


P. 332, lines 9-13 of the footnote section. The same was noticed by Wieder in his 
recent essay (cited in our first addendum), 98, and note 86 thereto. Wieder identified 
the Arabic original as Yefeth ben ‘Ali’s Commentary on Canticles. The indebtedness 
of Jacob ben Reuben to Yefeth was, indeed, stressed time and time again all through- 
out this volume. 

P. 345, line 20. For rotoed, read: rooted. 

P. 347, bottom line (beginning). Read: in connection. 

Pp. 350 f., note 138. In referring to “‘Hai, the head of the Academy," as Hai ben David, 
I followed Pinsker's Likkife (whence comes our first quotation). However, Bornstein 
(Sokolow Jubilee Volume, 158, note 1) suggested on excellent grounds that Hai 
ben Nahshon is meant here. 

P. 351, line 10 from bottom. For preferred, read: reproduced from the British Museum 
MS. 

P. 360, note 14 (beginning). After Ibid., insert: on Leviticus. 

P. 395, top line. Read: that at no tíme. 

P. 413, bottom line. Add: and in Tobias ben Moses' exhortation quoted above, 250, 
note 103. | 


Pp. 431 f. The importance of Leviticus is also reflected in the long-winded design of 
Yeshi‘ah ben Yehüdah's commentary on that part of the Pentateuch. “The imagina- 
tion staggers [says J. Leveen, when commenting on the extant fragment] at the size 
of the complete commentary if one takes this fragment as a criterion of its extensive- 
ness." Leveen explains this phenomenon by pointing to the Karaites' preoccupation 
with questions of ritual purity which, of course, are dealt with in Leviticus. He 
overlooks, however, the fact that the third Book of Moses encompasses also the 
Jewish calendar of fasts and feasts, the dietary rules and the laws of incest and 
levirate which were of paramount importance in the history of Karaite-Rabbanite 
polemics. See Leveen's essay on ''Saadya's Lost Commentary on Leviticus," in 
Saadya Studies (ed. by E.LJ. Rosenthal), 78 ff. 
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Aaronb. Elijah,"the Nicomedian,” “the Younger”; 
and Ibn Ezra, 75n; and Km in Nicomedia, 
132n, 135f*; and Nicomedian Jewry, 132*, 
137*; anti-M  polemics, 372nf, 3B4n, 389n, 
435n; biography of, 132-36"; Byz. outlook of, 
136n; contradictions in statements of, explained 
by Bash., 236; epithets for TbM, 449n; familiar 
with all ON note-books, 435n; formulated K. 
marriage contract, 343n; indebted to: Kirk., 
372nf, 389n; TbM, 372nf, 384n, 435n 

on: Bab. cal, doubts, 305n; calendar, 136n, 
292n; intra-K cal. discrepancies, 340, 340nf, 
352n; Jubilee, 282n; K-R discrepancy over 
Rosh-Hodesh, 333n, 347°; LbY's report on 
cancellation of Purim, 326n; 'omer, 278n, 
435n; Passover incident, 272*, 347*; Tobias 
Doctrine, 233n, 234*, 239 

Aaron b, Joseph, "the Elder": 132; and Ibn Ezra, 
75n, 372n; and Nissi b. Noah, 241n; and 
Saadyah, 300n; anti-M polemics, 372n; 
arrangement of K. prayerbook, 236; as presen- 
ted by Bash., 236; Commentary of, ed. by 
Firkowicz, 30n, 61n, 213n; epithet for TbM, 
449n; indebted to TbM, 372n; Keli! Yofi by, 32n 

on: ByK adoption of cycle system, 340*; 
customary laws, 232n: early K. translators, 
191*; K-R cal. discrepancy in Sulkhat, 60n; 
R., tradition, 232n; Talmud and the K., 241*, 
243n; transmission of “‘all Israel," 232n 

Aarons, "the two —," 75nt 

Ab (month), intra-K cal, discrepancy over, 317n 

Abattoirs, public, of J. comm., 286 

*Abbasid: authority, and the spread of Bab. 
Talmud, 13; Caliphate, see Caliphate, A.; 


civilization, effect on Jewry, 12, 14, 315; 
era, and messianic sectarianism, 11-17; 
rule, see Caliphate 


Abel [Abelim]. title of MoZ, 50n, 419n, 427-29*. 
See also “Mourners of Zion"; Mourning 

Abele Siyyon, see “Mourners of Zion” 

Abib [carly ripened barley]: Babylonian, 305f*; 
Egyptian, 300* 

Palestinian: accepted by K. majority in 10th 
and L1thC, 317n; and AbJ, 300n; and ‘Anan, 
294f*, 300n, 305f*; and communication with 
Pal., 299, 323f; and DaK, 299%, 309°, 317; 
and ELA, 300n; and K. anti-Talmudism, 
3435; and K. marriage contract, 295-99*, 
343%; and K. separatism, 294; and LbY, 
299nf, 303í*, 317; and lunar observation, 
299, 344f, 347, 351f; and Mubashshir Hallevi, 
300n; and “Pal-vs-Bab” contest, 301, 305-9, 
315f, 318n; and precalculated calendar, 317n, 
334; and problem of distance from Pal., 
306n, 308*, 321*; and R. pietists, 323; and 
Saadyah, 299, 300*: and urban population, 
322: as the K. cal. determinant, 186n, 270f, 
292f, 317n, 345; ByK query on, 324—26*; 
deviation from, by: Bak, 303-17", 381; 
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pear crusade ByK, 371n, 339-44*, 345; SpK, 
difficulties in sighting of, 321, 322-24"; 
early ripening of, and Purim, 326, 340n; 
emigration to Pal. or surrender of, 320f; 
failure of system, 339—44, 454; history of, 
299-344* 

in: ByKm after destruction of JeKCenter, 
337-39*, 454; early ByKm, 317n, 318; 
EgKm, 136n, 317n, 341í*; PaKm, 299%, 
304, 306f, 322f, 326f, 337, 340-44; SyKm, 99n, 
341f, 342n 

intra-K discrepancy over, 317nf, 340f%; 
K-R feuds over, problem of records, 327f, 
345; late ripening, effect of, 327*, 340n; 
Messages [reports] on: an annual necessity, 
292; delays in, 323-26; extant sample of, 
329n; timely arrival of, 326-34, 337 

R. jokes on, 323"; regional rift in Km 


caused by, 341-44": Thessalonican feud 
over, 328-35*, 340n; “Zionist” arguments 
in favor of, 299*, 3100 

Abib-seekers, 304n, 340 

Abishai of Zagora, 199n 

Abjuration formula, for Byz. entering Chr. 


faith; and Km, 26*, 280-83* 

Abkhazia, 126 

Ablutions, ritualistic, 16, 254* 

Abraham Bali, 237n 

Abraham b. ‘Azriel, 95n 

Abraham ibn Daud: against YbY, 207n, 346n, 
359n; and BoT, 34f; and TbE, 269*, 355í*, 
358f, 359n, 363; anti-K pamphlet of, 67, 
356; Arab-educated, 363; aware of popularity 
of YbA in Spain, 359n; biased summary of 
K. lit. creativity by, 34f *, 359n, 365n; conceding 
no evolution of J. law, 359; dismissing PaK 
and EgK as insignificant, 35; ignoring ByKm 
altogether, 35; in the light of Genizah finds, 
35; monolithic presentation of world Jewry by, 
35, 35nf; not accusing SpK of foreignness, 363 

On: absence of tradition among K., 35n; 

excommunication of K., 410; Ibn at-Taras, 
80n, 359n; intra-R differences, 269, 358; 
K. schism, 33n; Khazars, 66f, 67n, 70, 74n; 
rise of SpKm, 34f, 34n, BOn, 346n; Sabbath 
candles, 269°, 355n, 358 

Abraham ibn Ezra: against ByR homilies, 
256*; and M., 352n, 378n, 387n. 413; Byz. 
supercomumentary on, 199n; combatted by 
AbJ, 372n; double-talk ascribed to, by Bash., 
236; Epistle on the Sabbath by, 387n, 3970; 
influence of, on later ByK commentators, 
Jann; influenced by PaK exegesis, 75n, 207n, 
378n 

on: Abu'l-Faraj Harun, 185n; Jewishness 

of evening-to-evening count of days, 378n, 
3970} mamzer, 74n; Yehudah  Happarsi, 
274n 
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used term: ha‘atakah, 224n; 
for K., 397n 
-s Yesod Mora, 152n 
Abrabam al-Kostantini, 428nf 
Abrabam  Maimunl, 254f, 
Abrogation, 412f 
Abu ‘Ali Yefeth b. Abraham, 50n 
Abu Hanifa, 364 
Abu'l-Faraj Harun, 50, 185nf, 207, 4170 
Abu’l-Fida, on Constantinople, 1810 
Abu ‘Imran at-Tiflisi [Musa az-Za'farani]: 276n, 
one 369-71%, 372n, 408; active in Armenia, 
128 
Abu ‘Isa of Isfahan, 8, 16, 214, 214nf, 274%, 381n 
Abu-s-Surri, see Sahl b. Masliah 
Abu Tahir, 89n 
Abydos, lln 
Academic circle, R, and Mm, pit a. divergen- 
ces, K-R, 291n: a hierarchy, R., 199n; a. 
titles, R., 53n, 1990 
Academies, Academy, see Geonic Academies; 
Karaite Academy 
Academies, heads of, see Geonim 
Acrostic(s), in TbM's piyyutim, 3520, 418nf 
‘Ada, 208* 
Adam (biblical), 270, 349 
Adar (month), intercalation of, 306n, 
327n, 334, 345 


‘Adath Deborim, "ise, 126 
Addereth Eliyyahu, see Elijah Bashyachi 
Adjustment: ByK: and BKLP, 451; and calendar, 
325, 339, 344: and consumption of fowl with 
milk, 289; and Pal-centricism, 322, 454; and 
TbM, 250, 260 (see ToM); dangers of, 245-48; 
saved Km, 203; served well by liberal PaK 
works, 446 
different approaches to, 239; J., to ‘Abbasid 
civilization, 12; K., to R. majority, 223, 
233; of K. law, in Pal, 205-8; problems of, 
confronting ByK, 25, 169, 192n 
Adjustments: and Pal-centricism, 321; cal, 
end the ‘omer, 277; caused by social contacts, 
354; early ByK: almost imperceptible, 204, 
251; leading to sweeping innovations later, 251 
enabled by expanded ho‘atakah, 231f 
Adrianople, Adrianopolitan, 150-52*, 153, 163 
“Adrianopolitan School" in Km, 151n 
Aegean: coast, trans-Anatolian highway ‘to, 
103, 105, 107n; Islands, 113, 156 
Afendopolo (K. surname), 199, 200n. See also 
Kaleb Afendopolo 
Agapios, Patriarch of Antioch, 100nf 
Agarenes, 92a 
Aggadah, Apgadoth, R., 39n, 240%, 259n, 264f *. 
See also Anthropomorphic; Honuilies; Mid- 
rash(im); Talmud 
Agricultural, Agrarian: data from Pal: and 
‘Anan in Bab., 306%; and urban K. population, 
322[*; collected by EgK and SyK cmissaries, 
341f; observed by ByJ pilgrims and students, 
277; required by K. calendar, 307, 322, 344 
laws in Km: 181, 181nf; and Jubilee, 282n 
Agriculture, K. and R. in, 180-82* 
Aharonim [Late Sages], and calendation, 348-50* 
Ahasuerus (biblical), 67 
Ahima‘as, Chronicle of, 179* 
‘Ain Zarba, 95, 98n 
Aleppo, 90*, 97n, 9Bf*, 155*, 341f 
Alexandria, ‘Alexandrian, 46-48*, 100nf, 
192, 341f 
Alexios I Comnenus, 110n, 347 
‘Ali b. Israel Alluf, 
*Ali b. Suleiman, 66n, 
Aliens: in Byz., 103*, Mage, "150°, 362f, 363n; 
mistrust of, in early K-R polemics, 363n; 
purchasing pools by, 170n. See also Foreigners: 
Foreignness; Strangers 
Allegiance, to Muslim culture, 


“Sadducees,” 


255n 


326f, 


1125, 


and ByKm, 
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ABRAHAM IBN EZRA 


2026, 364f, 455f. See also Denominational 

a; K. a 

Allegorical method, Allegory, 264, 398 

Allusions, see Bible; Biblical a.; Political a. 

Alphabetical pipyufim, of Hadassi, 240n 

Alyah, see Fat-tail 

Amaseia, 113, 120f, 121n, 122f*, 127, 153 

Ambivalence [ambiguity] of statements: ascribed 
to medieval intellectuals, 235f*; in the Tobias 
Doctrine, 234 

America, American, 192f, 192n, 194 

'Amidah [Eighteen | Benedictlons], 63 

Amisus, 107*, 120, 122n 

Amittay, 179n 

Amonites, 73 

Amorium, 106f, 114n, 115*, 117 

'Amram (biblical), 270 

Analogical deduction, 17, 216f, 221, 226n, 273 
(see also Hekkesh; Kiyas) 

*Anan b. David; admits Bab. crop as cal. deter- 
minant, 305*, 306; and Abu Hanifa, 364; 
and ‘Ananites, 22; and BenN, 8, 21, 61n, 212, 
217n, 294; and DaK, 19, 22, 211, 21 1nf, 367n, 
368*, 420n; and earlier sectaries, 5, 7f, 367; 
and exilarcchic succession, 15, 295n; and 
individualism, 211, 216, 421; and infallibility, 
211; and Islam, 2o4t * 364; and Isma'il al- 
"Ukbari, 367nf; and later sects, 367f*; and 
sectarian lit. creativity, 7; end Mishawayh, 
405nf; and MoZ, 16f: and other ascetics, 16; and 
rationalism, 211; and the Written Law, 17; 
and Yebudai Gaon, 13 

Arab bistorians on, 38n-40n, 294n, 305 
306n; asceticism of, 16f; Babylono-centricism 
of, 305; bibliography on, 33n; Book of 
Precepts’ by, 17, 210°, 300n; brings geogr. 
shift in J. sectarianism, 14; counters Talmud 
with his own, 17; criticized by PaK, 211; 
Davidic descent of, 14-16. 99n; descendants 
of, 15, 99n; diasporic  self-segregntion 
preached by, 16; disavowal of, by 9thC 
Km, 19, 22 (see “also DaK); divergence of, 
from normative practices, 17f; Doctrine of 
(‘Ananite Maxim), 209-129, 213, 420n; 
emergence of, 5, 7f; failure of, Inherent, 
19; fundamentalism of, a misnomer, 17, 
209; Galutho-centricism of, 16f, 22, 305f; 
ideal of study as viewed by, 249n; indebted 
to R., 17; intellectualism of, sets Km apart 
from earlier sects, 18, 209; intercalates 
Shebat, 306n; marks change in composition 
of J. sectarianism, 18; ‘“Mourming” of, 
16f; national program of, 16; not a common 
denominator for all sects, 367; not a Pal. 
centric, 16f, 305nf; not envisaging complete 
cal. independence from Pal., 306; observance 
of encient customs by, 16 

on: abib, 294f, 300n, 305f*, 308n; dyeing 
Skins of unclean animals, 177n; fire burning 
on Sabbath, 266; lunar observation, 294f; 
"morrow aíter the Sabbath," 276n; Sabbath 
sacrifices, 405n;  sha'atnez, 175nf; status 
of Priests, 16; synagogue in Diaspora, 16, 
182n; 30-day month, 274*; tithes, 182n 

provides J. sectarianism ‘with: Davidic 
leadership, 14-16; first Book of Precepts, 
17; scholarly foundations, 17f 

Rabbinic scholar, 15, 240; reading into the 
Bible existing sectarian practices, 17, 210; 
schism of, R. accounts of, 15, 294f*, 364; 
scbolarly method of, 17; stringency of, 16 

uses: Aramaic, 17, 210; whole Bible, not 
Pentateuch alone, for hermencutics, 17, 209 

‘Ananism [‘Ananite Km], 14f, 18f, 21, 217, 
368f, 372 (see also Anti-‘Ananism) 

‘Ananite: lore [doctrine, scbool, etc], 18, 216, 
243, 314, 368%, 369; schism, 367 (see also 
Anti-‘Ananite) 

post-‘Ananite: generations, 243; sects, 36 


'ANANITE 


pre-‘Ananite movements, 7-11, 14, 364 
'Ananites, 22, 211, 229n, 276n, 405nf 
Anathema, in Byz. abjuration formula, 280-92 
Anatolia, 47n, 102f, 108, 156, 325, 386 
Anatolian Peninsula: 109, 113, 130f, 156; J. 

in, see J. in; K. in, see K. in; skirted by BoT, 
113, 1556; T., not reported in, 370. See also 
Asia Minor 

Anatolian roads, 102, 104-10*, 130f (see aiso 
Trans-Anatolian Highway); A. shores [coast], 
107, 109, 386 

Ancyra, 106f, 120, 121n, 127* 

Andronikos Dukas, 145n 

Angel Intermediary, K. discussion of, 291n 

Animals: offerable, consumption of meat of, 
16; non-offerable, fats of, 390; ritually unclean, 
dyeing and tanning the skins of, 177 

Anonymity, of early ByK writers and works, 

gl 
Anshe Galuth [People of Dispersion], 310*, 311 
Anshe ha-Ha‘atakeh [Transmitters], 226n 
Anshe Mikra [People of Scripture], 297 
Antaliyah, 47n (see Attaleia) 
Anthony of Novgorod, 145, 147n 
Anthropomorphic, Anthropomorphism,  240*, 
256n, 259n, 264f, 393n 
Anti-'Ananism, 367n 
Anti-‘Ananite: gibes [bias], 211, 211nf; move- 
ments, 368f, 368n, 372 
Anti-Babylonian R. front, 13 
Anti-biblical, R. lists of Bible difficulties not —, 
but anti-K, 409n . 
Anti-Christian: decrees of al-Hakim, 104n, 
167n; statements: by Hadassi, 28n; by SbY, 166 
Anti-Jewish: feelings: in Constantinople, 141*, 
176; in lerusalem, 165, 166n 
polemics: Chr. 40n; Muslim, 38nf 
policy: by Basil I, 85, 160, 164; by bishop 
of Khonai, 115, 115nf; by al-Hakim, 104a, 
167°; by Leo MI, 164; by Romanus Leca- 
penus, 68*, 85*, 86, 160, 164f, 166n, 168 

restrictions, of residence in Constantinople, 
143* 

Anti-Karaite: activity: of Isaish of Trani, 255*; 
of Malmonides, 254, 255n; of SpR dignitaries, 
56n, 359n; of TbE, see TbE 

arguments, in Byz., summarized in Lekah Tob, 

263 ;lists of Bible difficulties, 409n; mesages from 
Egypt, 335; polemics: accounts of K. schism 
in,294f *; bibliography of.33n; conducted in Heb- 
rew in Byz., 426; denouncement by association 
in, 275, 389-94; in Thessalonican R. convo- 
cation, 335; lit., and punitive action, 350f; 
not concerned with contemporaneous K. 
data, 32; of Lekah Tob, only when biblical 
text warranting, 262, 356. See also R. polemics; 
Abraham ibn Daud; Saadyah; TbE 

Anti-Khazar(ism), 73n, 74 

Anti-Mishawite polemics: 275, 372, 372nf, 
378*, 393f, 396, 416; by TbM, see TbM 

Anti-Muslim [anti-Islamic]: feelings, 76; predic- 
tlons, by YbA, 76, 73, 89n, 95; statements: 
by SbY, 165*; by YbA, 166 

Anti-Palestinian competitive element, absent 
in Byz. Jewry, 320 

Anti-Rabbanite: complaint of TbM, 268n (see 
TbM); connotation of ha'atakah, by SbM, 
225*; missiles of JbR, 332n (see JOR); move- 
ments of 9thC, also anti-‘Ananite, 368f, 371*, 
372; polemics, see K. p., and under individual 
K. authors; rebellion [resistance, dissent], 
7, 14, 305 

Anti-Saadyan campalgn [critique, polemic, etc.], 
23f, 44n, 260*, 288n, 300, 300n£, 376*, 432 

Anti-sectarian: allusions, ByR, 331, 33inf; 
fight, over abib, 300. See also Anti-'Ananite; 
Anti-Karaite; Anti-Mishawite; R. polemics 

Anti-telmudic: camp, split in 9thC, 219f, 314, 
390; K. lit activity, 240n, 365; polemics, 
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39nf; protest, 367, 381. See also Anti-Rabbanite 

Anti-Talmudism, 240—42, 343 (see also Talmud) 

Antioch, 89, 90n, 95, 97°, 101n 

Antiochians, transferred to Greece, 98n 

Antiquity: ascribed to R. calendar, 270*; claimed 
for cal. cycle by later K., 344*; K. claim to, 
enhanced by ancient sectarian Halakhah, 
20f; of tradition, 359 

Apameia, 107, 113, i14n 

Apartments, rent of, 179f 

Apocalypse, of Daniel, 76, 78, 88nf, 94f*, 165f*, 

n 

Apocalyptic literature, J. medieval, 89n, 93n 

Apocrypha, Apocryphal literature, 408, 413 
(see also Enoch; Jubilees) 

Apologetics, Apologies, Apologist(s), 206, 261, 
265f, 271, 356 

Apostasy, see Conversion . 

Appeals: emotional, in Byz., 2566; for settlement 
in Pal., 21-23, 55n, 187*, 299; for uniformity 
of Km, 219-21*; for unity in calendation, 
270, 307°, 311, 349f, 349n-51n; to history, 

Appellation: "Jews," embracing K. everywhere, 
38*; of M., 383, 383nf 

Arab accounts of Km: 38—40”, 294n, 305f*; 
adapting K. sources, 39n, 294n, 305 

A. conquests, 10, 108, 116; A. historians, 
6, 38-40%, 68, 98, 294n, 305f*; A. pirates, 
see Piracy; A. polemicists, on Km, 38-40* 

Arabian Empire, 10 

Arabic: among ByK: 190-93, 416f; and its 
appropriateness, 202, 365, 418, 450; and rise 
of ByK Hebrew literature, 190-93, 416; com- 
pared with Yiddish of American J., 192 

and Saadyah, 225f, 226n, 423; ByK Hebrew 
tr. from: 30, 49, 188-93*, 332n, 417, 443f; 
and JbR, 197, 332n; and Marpe la-'Esem, 
429n: of exegetical works, 447—49; of legal 
works, 445f; of phil. works, 444f; of works 
of al-Basir, see Joseph al-Basir; some unintel- 
ligible without original, 192. See also K. 
in Byz  — BKLP, under individual 
names of authors and translators 
gpinituence of, on Hebrew terminology of TbM, 

n 

Arabic channels of Greek influence, 194n; A. 
class notes, 417f, 417n; A. classics, K., 30, 
189f, 417, 443f, 452; A. clauses and words, 
in ByK Hebrew works, 190n, 192f, 424-26; 
A. climate of Egypt, and K. lit. continuity, 
455; A. fihrist of Eshkol fak-Kofer, 28n; 
A. formula after the dead, 420n; A. Genizah, 
117n, 191n; A. imprint on Byz. coins, 97n 

A. : of abib message of K. Patriar- 
chate, 329n; of ByK communication with 
PaK and EgK, 191; of ByK scholars and 
travelers, 192; of commercial and personal 
correspondence, 191*; of early K. in Byz., 
193; of JeKAcademy, 192, 417f, 417n; 
of K. literature till 11thC, 364; of philosophy 
and science, 192 

A. lectures, and Hebrew notes, 418, 424; 
A. literature, K., and the problem of ByK 

i originals: compared 

eb. tr. of YbA, 77, 197af, 

258, 261n, 350; superseded by Heb. versions, 
A, preamble to marriage contract, 317n; A. 

source: of Sefer ha-'Osher on Cant., 56n, 332n; 

on Mih., and the Hadassi account, 373f, 
374n, 383nf; on Tif., 370, 37In 
A. spelling, and the Hebrew, 384n; A. 

text of Murshid, misunderstood, 344n; A. 

texts, PaK, underlying ByK compilations, 

176, 184, 197nf, 258, 261n, 444-49*; A. 

terms [terminology]: an-nakI, Hebrew equi- 

valents of, 225, 227n, 230nf; for “God,” 
423n; for precious stones, 290n; 
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equivalents of, in Sefer ha-'Osher, 177; 
legal, 208, 223%, 225%, 229nf 
A. translation of Heb. terms, 423%; A. 
transliteration of Heb. biblical verses, 417 
Arabic-speaking: centers of J. culture, decline of, 
30, 452; communities: ByJ contacts with, 
continued, 117n, 191%; communal correspon- 
dence between, in Hebrew, 191n 
JeK Masters, 417f; JeK students, 417f, 
417n; lands: ByK coming from, 190; K. 
lit. epigoni in, 8 
Moz, 202 
Don-Arabic-speaking: readers, and the 
Arabic classics, 452; regions, shift of J. 
centers into, 452 
Arabicized: models of K. literature, pushed 
out by Greck, 202; PaK center, in Golden 
Age, 25, 
Arabs, 3n, 103, 106, 139, 166 
Aram Naharayim, 342 
Aramaic, use of: and 'Anan, 17, 210, 212n; 
and BenN, 21; in R. marriage contracts, 
199n, 298 
Archaic: J. calendar, 378, 379n; institution of 
Jubilee, 282 
Archaisms, in Byz. abjuration formula, 281 
Archelais Colonia, 107 
Aries [Constellation of the Ram] 303 
Aristocracy: Davidic, 15; lower, 18; of blood, 
15, 45; of learning, 15, 45; of wealth, 15, 45; 
priestly, 16 
Armenia: 91n, 104, 107n, 129n, 130; J. in, see 
J. in; K. in, see K. in; gectarian J. activity 
in, 64nf, 128, 370, 372, 381 
Armenian: history, 128; merchants, 12in; 
migration, 103f, 128n, 139*, 372; philosopher, 
Leo, 91n; roads, 107n, 120f, 130 
Armenian-like endings of J. names, 129n 
Armenians: Chr., 68n, 103, 128n, 139*, 372; 
J. [R.], 128*, 370, 372; K., 64n, 128f*, 153, 
370; T., 370, 372 
Armeno-Jewish relations, 128n 
"Armeno-Jews," 128n 
Armistice agreements, Byz-Muslim, 97*, 101 
Articles [Principles] of Faith, 200* 
ans, see Craftsmen 
Ascetic(s), Asceticism, 16, 208n, 250f, 315, 428nf 
‘Aseh [Positive Commandments], 405n 
'Aseh doheh lo ta'aseh, 405n 
‘Asereth, 272 
Ashkenazic: Jewry, 196n; rito, 14 
Ashkenazim [Germans= Crusaders], 347° 
Ashot III, King of Armenia, 9inf 
Asia, Asian [Asiatic], 48, 102, 156 
Asia Minor: and BoT, 113, 153*, 155f, 159; 
and Seljuks, 109, 127, 161; attractive to mer- 
chants, 102, 111, 119-21, 137; campaigns in, 
30nf, 88n, 90; commerce of, with Saracens, 
110, 119; conglomerate of ethnie groups, 
103; immigration into, 102-4, 111, 118, 139n, 
159, 385t; importance of, 102, 162f; J. in, 
see J. in; K, in, see K, in; M, in, 385f; roads 
in, 104—10*, 114n, 120f, 121n, 127*, 130f*; 
Themes of, 27, 103 
Assessors of guilds, 176n 
Assimilation: of ByK: in Greek environment, 
counterchecked by Hebrew creativity, 200, 
451; within Rm, feared, 248, 250 
of ByM, 412, 415 
Asuppoth ['"Collections"], 439, 441 
Assyrian Exile, 321, 344n 
Astronomical Tables, 25in 
Atheists, 386n, 387° 
Athinganoi, 115* 
Atonement, Day of, see Yom Kippur 
Attaleia: 106, 107-10*, 119*; and M., 386; 
captives from, in Egypt, 46f*, 112n; chief 
seat of Christianity in Pamphylia, 110; J. 
convert to Christianity in, 116n; J. in, see J. 


in; Jews’ quarter in, 1470; K. in, see K. in; 
nat visited by BoT, 153*; positions of, in 
documentary history of ByJ and ByK, 47-49, 
109*, 169, 171, 386; ties of: with Cyprus, 119°, 
386; with Egypt. 47, 110, 119n 
 ittalcia- Alexandria [Egypt] line, 46-48, 
, 12 
Attaleia-Laodiceia-Sardis route, 109 
Attaleia-Nicaea route, 109*, 115 
Attaleiates, 147nf 
Atticisms in ByK literature, 195 
Authenticity, problem of: of 'Ananite Maxim, 
210-12*; of Bash.'s traditions on ByK begin- 
nings, 31*; of "Khazar Correspondence," 70* 
Authoritarianism, K.: of BenN, 213; of JeK 
Patriarchate, 44; toward smaller minorities, 
3 
Authorship: confusion of, in K. literature, 189%, 
434n; problem of: in early BKLP, 438—40*; 
of anthropomorphic Midrashim, 256n, 393n; 
of ELA, 245nf, 365n; of Peddlers’ Bag, and 
TbM, 441*; of Yehi Me'oroth, 30n, 52n, 263n, 
350n; of Zadokite literature, and Km, 20 
R., of term ha'atakah, 224—26* 
Autonomous functions: of J. comm., 286; of 
K. organization, 53f (see also K. in Byz.) 
‘Azaryah h. Salah, K. Student, 417n 


Ba'albek, 383*, 384n, 

{al-]Ba‘albekt Daane 383, 383nf, 395, 401, 415 

Ba‘albekites, 403n 

Ba‘ale Asuppoth ["Compilers"], 439 

Ba'al(e) ha-Hippus, 249 

Ba'ale hak-Kabbalah — ['"Traditionists"], 229 

Bab al-Abwab, 76, 78* 

Bab al-Arba'in, 98n 

Bab an-Nasr, 99n 

Bab al-Yahud, 98* 

Babylonia: and ‘Anan’s abib doctrine, 305*, 
308; and Byz., and their resp. attitude to Pal., 
317-22; and K. calendar, 303-17", 343n, 381; 
and K. Pal-centricism, 21-24, 301-17; and 
M. calendar, 379-81, 380n, 383-85, 389, 
391f, 395n; and M. dietary laws, 389; and Pal.: 
communication between, 318f; distance from, 
and abib, 308*; struggle with, 13f, 21, 24, 
301-17, 382; under one System since Arab 
conquests, 10 

and re-evaluation of ‘Ananism, 314; and 
Syria, their resp. roles in J. sect-forming 
process, 379f, 383f*; Ben Meir’s visit to, 
382n; cal. divisions in, 303f*; called Shine‘ar, 
303f, 316*; central J. authorities residing in, 
see J. Central Authorities; citadel of Rm 
in 9thC, 21; combatted by DaK, 309-15*; 
decline of, and regional R. leaderships, 455; 
documents from, 42; emigrants from, assume 
leadership of JeKCenter, 309; emigration 
from: of DaK School [K. avant-guard], 382f, 
385; of 'Isunians, 381n, 382; of M., 382f, 385; 
of Musa az-Za‘farani and T., 128, 369f, 382 

exodus from, of pietists, 314 (see Exodus); 
geonic academies in, see Geonic; high 
standard of living in, 315; identified with 
“Zion,” 310*; immigration to, of Mish., 
questioned, 383n; intellectual satiety in, 
315; intra-sectarian feuds in, in 9thC, 380; 
K. leadership in, and the M. danger, 376; 
K. sha'atnez laws in, different from ByK, 
175n; K. in, see K. in; K-R community of 
cause in, 303, 315-17; M. in, see M. in; 
more powerful R. uniformity in, since 
9thC, 21, 380, 381n; no K, students from, 
preparing for leadership in Jerusalem, 318; 
no mention of thanksoffering issue in, 400; 
orientation on, of 'Anan and BenN, 21: 
Pal's revenge on, 301; R., closing ranks 
in 9thC, 21, 381; R. [normative] leadership 
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in: campaigning for extension of Bab. talmudic 
jurisdiction, 12f, 21; discovered , Anan's 
deviationist leanings, 15; fights sectarian sub- 
version, 21; wrested hegemony from Pal, 301 
R. in, see R. of; residents of, and the cal. 
feud with Pal, 316*: Saadyah, spokesman 
of, 23f, 302, 309; seat of central J. administra- 
tion, 4; sectaries of, in 9thC, and Rm, 
380-83; sectional tendencies in, of K. and R. 
alike, 315; shift from, of M. center, to Syria, 
375n; some K. and M. prefer to stay in, 
383, 403nf; story of Mish's apostasy in, 
403, 415; strained K-M relations in, 374; 
tradition of. as world center of Jewry, 10, 
319; traditional supremacy of Pel. over, 
308; "two wicked women" of, 22, 316n 
Babylonian account of Mm, vs Byz. accounts, 
375f, 414; B. cause, championed by Saadyah, 
24; B. community of Nappaha, 351n: B. 
crop, admitted as abib, 305f; B. environment 
of Mm, reflected in Kirk., 375; B. exilarch, 
on calendation, 306f, 307n, 350n; B. Exile, 
321, 344*; B. “exodus” of 9thC sectaries, 
22, 314f, 317, 380-83*, 385; B. Halakhah, 
13; B. institutionalism, countered by K., 
21-23; B. interests, and Saadyah, 24; B. J. 
settlement, and the ‘Abbasid capital, 12; 
B. jurisdiction, extension of, 21; B. K., see 
K. in Bab.; B. M., see M. in Bab.; B. opposition 
to Pal. exclusivism, 316f; B. R., see R. of 
Bab.; B. sources, Mish.’s by-name in, 383n; 
B. Talmud, see Talmud; B. tradition, imposed 
on Mid-Eastern Jewry, 5; B. unanimity, 
lack of, in combatting Pal-centricism, 316f 
(see also Anti-Babylonian) 
Bab-spensored uniformity, 13 
Bab-talmudic: hegemony, 12f; law and 
custom, 13: legislation, regional rites discarded 
by, 209; scholarship, countered by PaK 
biblical exegesis, 22 . 
all-Babylonian: cal procedure, achieved 
in 10thC, 317; community of cause, 315-17; 
uniformity, K. gravitation toward, 315. 
non-Bahylonian: customs, campaign against, 
13f; Golden Age of J. sectarianism, 381 
Babylonians, 316° 
Babylono-centricism, Babylono-centric, Baby- 
Jono-centric(s), 13f, 21f, 305f, 315f, 320 . 
Baghdad: 88nf, 91, 96, 162n; and abib, 306; J. in, 
see J. in, K. in, see K. in; Tif. coming from, 
128, 369f 
Bahya ibn Pakuda, 1910 
Bakhtawi Court [Academy], 186*, 417%, 453 
[hab-]Baki, epithet of TbM, 325n, 419n, 449 
[al-]Bakillani, 39n, 215n 
Balkans, 143n, 153n, 163 
Ban, see Excommunication 
Banias, 96f, 100n 
Banking, in Byz., 178f 


Banu Tustar, 52n (see also Tustari) 

Baptism, professions of faith on, 280-83, 281n 

Bar Hebraeus: native of Melitene, 104*; on: 
Byz. campaigns, 87nf, 90n-92n, 95n-97n, 
99nf; Byz. policies vs annexed cities, 98n: 
food shortage in Cilicia, 96*; al-Hakim, 167n; 
immigration into Byz., 102f*, 128n, 139n; 
influx of aliens and riots in Constantinople, 
139; Sinjar, 129n; upheavals in Gargar, 129* 

Barley, ripened, see Abib; Crops 

Bashyachi School [family], 3in, 151n, 239 (see 
also Elijah B.; Moses B. 

Basil I, the Macedonian, 85*, 160, 164, 179 

Basil II, 87n, 88, 102, 110, 163, 171 

Basileus, triumph of, 92n 

[al]-Basir, see Joseph al-B. 

Basra, Basrans, 219n 

Bastardy, ascribed to Khazars, 71—74* 

Baths: K. maintenance-men of, 178; rent for, 179f 


Beasts, domestic: hiring of, 179; K. handymen 
attending, 180 

Bedikah, see Inspection of slaughtered animals 

Beghi (K. surname), 58. See also Joseph B.; 
Moses B. 

Beith ham-Mikdash [—Jerusalem], 84n 

Belief: and conformity, in J. society, 380nf; as 
the principal issue in K-M divergency, 407, 
410-13; test of, and attitude to Bible, 410-13 

Ben Asher family, 238n, 257n 

Ben Meir, Aaron, Pal. gaon, 302, 309, 382n 
(see also Saadyah-Ben Meir controversy) 

Ben Meir family [School], 22, 42, 83f 

Bene Mikra, 297 

Benedictions in later Km, R. models for, 251n 

Benjamin- an-Nahawendi: 307; against prophetic 
claims of earlier sectaries, 214; and "Anan, 8, 
21, 6in, 212, 217n, 294; and Aramaic, 21; 
and individualism, 212-16*, 217n, 421; and 
Islam, 294; and later innovators, 62n; autho- 
ritarian, 213; biblical exegesis of, 21f, 77; 
bibliography on, 61n; cal. doctrine of, 274*; 
Code of, 214f; dictum of: social implications 
of, 213n; transmitted through YbA to Byz, 
214; unhistorical, 213*, 214 

instructions of, to local judges, 215*; on: 
Angel Intermediary, 291n; corporal chas- 
tisement, 213; “morrow after the Sabbath," 
276n; scholarly independence, 213 
Oriented on Bab. and eastern provinces, 

21; Sabbath laws of, 61*; used Hebrew, 21, 77 

Benjamin of Tudela: 34, 101n, 113, 119, 180n; 
biased vs tanning profession, 141n; by- 
Anatolian Peninsula, 113, 153n, 155; described 
merely a migrash of J. guilds, 35n, 142—45*, 
150*, 172n, 336; hearsay information by, 
155f; impressed by wealth of Jews' quarter 
in Péra, 141f, 142n: impressed esp. by M. 
desecration of Sabbath, 413; inadequate as 
guide to K. strength and expansion in Byz., 
154, 159; listed communal leaders, 145, 158nf, 
199n; listed large number of cities, 182; not 
reporting on K. in Fustat and Thessalonica, 
149, 153, 154n; not visiting Adrianople and 
Asia Minor, 151, 153*; population figures by: 
34f, 35n, 145, 154, 158f, 161, 336; textual 
variants in, 155, 155nf, 158nf 


received information from: local leaders, 
156f; silk craftsmen in Péra, 14in 
reported on: Abraham Kostandini, 428nf; 
Aleppo, 155*; Baghdad, 155, 155nf; Cons- 
tantinople, 35*, 141*, 144*, 145, 147, 159, 
161, 336; crops in Egypt, 300n: Cypriot 
heretics, 119n, 275n, 386f*, 414n; Damascus, 
99n, 161*, 336n; emperors J. physician, 
1670; Jerusalem, 155*, 428nf; K. section 
of the Péra migrash, 145, 147, 162n, 336; 
K. in Constantinople, 34n, 35*, 113, 14547, 
1534, 159, 161, 336; K. in Cyprus, 34n, 
119n, 153, 159, 387*; K. in Damascus, 
99n, 161*, 336n; Krisa, 181*; "partition" 
in Péra, 146f, 335f, 336n; R. in Constanti- 
nople (Péra) 35n, 146, 161; R. in Cyprus, 
387*; R. in Fustat-Cairo, 154n, 155*, 
161f*; R. "Mourners," 428n; silk craftsmen, 
141p, 142, 143n, 145f, 149f; tanners, 141°, 
145, 176; Thebes, 141n, 149; Thessalonica, 
149*, 150: tomb of Isaac Nappaha, 351n 
silence of, no proof of noncxistence of J. 
or K. communities, 153; special interest 
of, in silk garment industry, 141n, 149; 
spelling of Ba'aibek by, 384n; statistics of, 
evaluated, 35n, 155-58*, 159, 161 
Besar ‘of be-halab, 289 
Beyoglu, 146 
Bias: in Ibn Daud's account of K. creativity, 
34f*, 359n, 365n; in K. accounts of non-K 
Sects, 369; social, of tanning profession, 141n 
Bible: and the K. order of months, 281; 
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anthropomorphism in, 


264; as basis for 
legislation, 21, 


407f, 409n; attitude to 
[evaluation of] and K-M divergence, 406- 
408, 410-13; contradictions in, see Biblo 
Difficulties and Scriptural Contradictions; 
customs not stated in, validity of, 209, 285; 
DaK's pioneering commentaries on entire books 
of, 22; entire, and K, hermeneutics, 17, 209; 
historical precedents in, 278n, 285*, 321, 
400, 407; method of, 265; post-Mosaic 
portions of, forming “Written Transmission,” 
227; preoccupation with, and K. allegiance, 
447; reading into: non-normative practices, 
17, 209f, 407n; political allusions, 30nf, 
67-69, 71-74, TH, 93-95, 165f, 183f, 206, 
221, 530f, 331nf 
Bible classes in Istanbul, 196; Bible criticism, 
critic(s), 408*, 409n, 412*, 413; Bible diffi- 
culties, 409n, 412*; Bible Scroll, 124, 196n; 
Bible studies, see Biblical Exegesis 
Biblical allusions, 30nf, 246f, 330f, 331nf, 409n, 
439, 455; b. archaisms, 281; b. Booka, late, 
reflect diasporic conditions, 321 
b. commentaries: 75f; economic references 
in, 171-84*; Greek glosses in, in Byz, 
193, 197f; Hebrew tr. of, in Byz., 417, 
446—-49*: K., TbE's familiarity with, 76n, 
262f, 290; of ‘Ali b. Suleiman, 69n; of 
anonymous Arabic-writing K. 72f, 73n; 
of BenN, 21f, 77; of DaK, ELA, JbR, 
see Ss.v.; of Happarsi, 
of Kirk, 67£*; of SbY, 54n, 165f, 
197n; of YbY, 49n, 73n, 274, 346n; popu- 
larity of, in Byz, 446-48; reflect resp. 
sources of K. and R. inspiration in Byz., 201n 
b. commentators: 33, 420; indebtedness 
of, in Byz, 201n; K. and SpR, mutual 
influence of, 75nf, 196n; method of, in 
Middle Ages, 72, 166, 184, 246; on the 
Khazars, 67—78*; rift between, deepened 
by individualism, 219; see also K. Exegetes, 
and under individual names of commentators 
b. exegesis: and ‘Anan, 17; and BenN, 
21f; and DaK School, 22; and TbM, 51, 
244f, 245n; ByR, homiletical, 256°; com- 
parative studies in necessary, 28, 332o; 
independence in, and Km, 217; individualism 
in, and Km, 211-16; K., and BKLP, 3656, 
446-49; K., countering talmudic scholarship, 
21f; K., ELA's role in, 247n; K., opposing 
schools of, 261n; K., overlaid with political 
allusions, 206; K., rationale for divergences, 
209; K., rises mainly since Saadyah, 24; 
K., scholastic dissent in, 265; K., summarized 
in Sefer ha-'Osher, 198, 442; K-R, polemics 
over, 41; M., 398; of Ibn Ezra, influenced 
by YbA, 378n; of Spanish commentators, 
influencing the K., 75nf, 196n; of Tif., 371n; 
on Sabbath sacrifices, and  Mish, 412n; 
popularity of, in ByKm, 446f; preoccupation 
with, and 'edah, 219; R., details of, adopted 
by TOM, 244f, 245n; R., regarding levirate 
marriage, 289: works of, falling into oblivion 
when untranslated, 452 
b. figures of speech, 265; b. ideas, 265; b, 
imagery, 264; b. law(s): and abrogation, 412f; 
and Sabbath candles, 265f; of (im)purity, 
253n, 434n; of levirate marriage, 284 
b. legislation, and the principle of “‘do’s 
supersede the do-not’s,” 405n; b. names, 
for Egyptian and Syrian comm., 341f; 
b. “orientation,” 407n, 408, 447; b. origin, 
of R. calendar, claimed, 270*; b. persona- 
lities, and bigamy, 289; b. portion, weekly, 
exploited by TbE against K., 262, 356; 
b. precedents [stories], of thanksofferings, 
debated by K. and M., 400f*, 405nf, 412; 
b. prohibition: of fats, 391; of leaven on 
Passover, 410-12 
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b. references, to abib, 300%; b. scholarship, 
K. promotion of, 21f; b. sections, abrogation 
of, 412f; b. studies, and practical legislation, 
R. view of, 409n; b. support, for law and 
custom [for ha'atakak], 17, 210, 215, 232-34, 
237, 239; b. terms [metaphors], for ency- 
clopedic scope, 440*, 442; b. reru'oth, 283f* ; 
b. tradition, and Aa'atakah, 232n; b. "trutb," 
219; b. verse(s) (quotation(s), phrase(s)]: 
"commandment of men learned by rote," 
sectarian meaning of, 284f*; in medieval 
J. polemics, 398n; invoked by K., 242n, 
284, 285n, 417n, 418n, 420n, 437n; literal 
meaning of, and the K-M controversy, 
398*; peculiar interpretation of, by Tif., 
371n (see also Anti-biblical) 
post-biblical date of Hanukkah, and the 

K., 282* 

"Biblicism," Biblicists, 209f, 218f, 232, 407n 

Bigamy, 285f* 

Bikkurim, and the K., 181, 182n 

Birkath ham-Mazon (Grace after Meals], 63 

[al-JBiruni, on ‘Anan and Km, 38nf, 294n, 
300n, 305°, 3060 

Bithynia, Bithynian, 112, 114, 130*, 136 

Bi'ur Hames {removal of leaven], 347 

Black Sea: 102, 124; seaports on, 106-8*, 120; 
shore [coast], 106f, 121*, 126 

Black Stone [of the Ka'bah], 89n 

Blood libel: in Adrianople, 15[n; in Amaseia, 123n 

u^ of man, as object of reward or punishment, 
369n 

Boethus, 276n 

Bolghars [of the Volga], 73f 

Book of Jubilees, see Jubilees 

Book of the Prefect [Eparchikon Biblion], 138n, 


140n, 143n, 176nf 
Book of Riches [Sefer ha-‘Osher], 440, 442 
(see JbR) 


Borrowing(s): and Chr-K similarity in interpreting 
“morrow after the Sabbath,” 279; from R., 
by ByK and SpKm, 239, 243, 346; mutual, 
by ByR and ByK, 2511, 262, 332n, 354; of 
anti-talmudic arguments, allegedly by Chr. 
and Muslims from K., 39nf; of term ha'atakah, 
224-26" 

Bosporus: 109, 127, 137, 142; K. on: 27, 49, 
58, 147; and the Crusades, 453, 4566;. and 
Mehmet IT, 152n; and Pal-centricism, 318, 
322; and Sabbath candles, 251; and TUM, 44, 
159, 244, 450; numerical strength of, 154, 
162f; relations of, with R., 264 (see also K. 
in Byz.; ; K. in Constantinople) 

New Rome on, 105, 108; Nicomedia, gateway 
to, 130f; R. comm. on, 49, 161; roads to, 
and from, 107, 121n 

Brahmins, 165 

Bread: Greek term for, 198; of Gentiles, 297 

Building jobs and techniques, 178, 198 

“Burden of Heritage," 231n, 237 

“Burden of Law," 401, 412 

Burial, see Dead, burial of 

Burnt-offering(s), 361, 405nf, 412n 

Business, and living in the Diaspora, 312 

Butchers, 286 

Buwayhid Sultans, 88* 

By-name(s), see Ba'albeki; 'Ukbari 

Byzantine abjuration formulae, 280-83*; B. 
account of Mm, 375f; B, annexation of eastern 
territories, 86; B. 'authorities [government, 
rulers]: and banking, 178f; and Czarist govern- 
ment, 247n; and Km, 54, 283n, 335; and 
K-R "feuds, 329, 335f; discouraged movement 
in Empire, 138, 186; economic policy of, 
138n, 170n, 179 

B. captivity, I. ransomed from, 301n; B. 
coast(line) [shore], 49, 97, 170; B. coins, 
97n, 198; B. commerce, centers of, 148, 150; 
B. commercial ties with Saracens, 108; 
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B, conditions: K. adaptation to, 203; K. 
needs arising from, and the sha'atnez laws, 176 

B. continuity, K. developing attachment to, 
320; B. “crusade,” 90-92*. B. defeat at 
Manzikert, 325, 453; B. development [trend]: 
BKLP, a —, 451f; K. "new look" at Talmud, 
&—, 242; in legal and social history of 

, 230 

B. domination over J., deplored, 246, 247n; 
B. economy, 117n, 140, 169; B. Empire. 
see Byzantium; B. environment [scene]: 
and Hadassi’s account of Tif, 370, 372; 
Arabic garb of Km felt incompatible with, 
202f, 364f, 418, 450; grecization of Km in, 
193; K. adoption of Hebrew in, 190-93*, 
416, 427; K. integration in, and Hebrew 
creativity, 416, 431, 449, 451; referred to 
by JbR, despite his non-Byz material, 
322n; reflected in TbM's ByR conversion 
story, 259; roots of Adrianopolitan Km in, 
152 

B. expansion [military successes], 3ln, 
87-90, 163, 166; B. features of Mm, 373; 
B. guild ‘system, 140, 142n; B. history: 
intertwined with Armenian, 128; Manzikert, 
the turning-point in, 453 

B. J., see J. in Byz.; B. K., see K. in Byz.; 
B. lands (provinces, etc.], see Byzantium; 
B. law [legislation], 26n, 176nf, 289, 335; B. 
literature, encyclopedic trend in, 440; B. 
origin: early K. of, documents on, 43f, 
46-53; of Abraham al-Kostandini, 428n; 
of ELA, 246f 

B. policy vs annexed cities, 98%; B. popula- 
tion, estimates of, 160*; B. possessions in 
Southern Italy, 85; B. provincials, 238*; 
B. R., see R. of Byz.; B. reconquest of 
Crete and Cyprus, 88*, 110, 120*; B. revival, 
166; B. road(s) [network], 105f*; B. ship- 
ping, attacked by Muslim pirates, see Piracy; 
B. society [community]: heterogeneity of, 
193f, 194n, 204, 364; K. decried as strangers 
in, 362f; K-M controversy seen in context 
of, 408 

B. sources [records], see Greek; B. studies, 
and the Graeco-K jargon, 195; B. suzcrainty 
in Damascus, 100; B. tradition, K. attachment 
to, 320; B. travelers, 192; B. writers, enurnerat- 
ing recovered relics, 98 (see also Hagiogra- 
phers, Greek; Historians, Greek); B. xeno- 
phobia, 362, 363* 

Byzantine Christian: community, some 
M. assimilating in, 415; contacts with 
Jewry, 283; familiarity with K. praxis, 283 

Byzantine-Muslim border, 87* 

Early Byzantine period, 131", 151*; Late 
Byzantine period, 113n, 122, 131, 151%; 
Middle Byzantine period, 113*, 125r, 131, 
142*, 144, 151 108, 193 

Byzantines, 48n, 91n, 

“Byzantinization” of Km, 448 

Byzantino-centric sentiments of ByR, 320 

Byzantino-Turkish: environment, K-R  rap- 
prochement in, 234; K. innovations, 250£, 
251n; K. traditions, and the TDM-YbY kinship, 
4470; R., 152 

Byzantium: abib issue in, 337-44, 454; accounts 
of Abu ‘Isa, in, 274n; adherence, M., to R. 
calendar, continued in, 334; adjustment, 
K., to R. prohibition of fowl with milk, 
in, 289; admiration for, by YbA, 166; 
aliens, resentment of, in, 362£, 363n; 
ancient Pal. memories in, 277f; and the ap- 
propriateness of K. use of Arabic there, 202, 
365, 418; and the Crusades, 90-92"; and the 
Fatimid Caliphate, 100; and ‘the Italian Repub- 
lics, 120°; arguments, lit, between the two 
branches ‘of Judaism, in, 354; ascendency 
[military] of, 78, 163f, 166 (see also Byz. expan- 
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sion); attachment to, of K., 320; attack of, 
with Carmathians, on Caliphate, expected, 
78, 89n; bigamy outlawed in, 289; biblical 
orientation, yardstick of K. allegiance in, 
407n; calendar the concern of all populations 
in, 280, 338; calendar debate, anti-M, in, 
394; calendar discrepancies, calendar feuds, 
K-R, see Calendar; captives, J., in, 49n; 
cities, large number of, in, 182; clacissist 
revival in, 195*; communication [traffic] 
between, and Pal, 318, 325, 333; creativity 
(cultural activity], J. in, 171*, 366, 452; 
credit systern in, 1786, 179n; Crusaders in, 
333*; customs and traditions developed in, 
204, 234; defeated by young Islam, 9; demo- 
graphic composition of, 192n, 1936. 194n; 
denouncement by association in, 275; denoun- 
cing K. as novices and strangers in, 362-64; 
divergences, K-R, in, see Divergences; dwellings, 
J., in, see Dwellings; Easter and Passover in, 
272, 338f, 339n; economic changes in, 120n; 
economy ‘of, and urbanization, 182* (see also 
Byzantine ¢.; Economy); education slogans, 
K., have practical urgency in, 249; emigration 
from, 63, 86, 127n; foreignness, stamp of, 
dangerous in, 364; guilds in, see Guilds; 
Greck, role of, in, 193; Hebrew translations 
and compilations, K., in, see . in Byz.; 
heresy, M., reaching full bloom in, 392; 
identified as "King of the South," 78, 
89n, 95n; immigration to, see Immigration; 
imputation of K-M kinship dangerous in, 
392, 394; Indian commerce with, 97: innova- 
tions, K. in, see Innovations; integratión, 
linguistic, of J. in, 194-98, 451; interpretation 
of Scripture in, midrashic, 265; introduction 
of PaKm into, allegedly by TbM, 31; JbR’s 
anti-R polemics not originating in, 332n; 
J. in, see J. in; K. economy in, ramifications of, 
170; K. in, see K, in 

lunar observation in, 345, 347; marriage 
contracts, K. and K-R, in, 288n, 296", 298f; 
merchants in, use Arabicterms for precious 
stones, 290n; M. in, see M. in; mistreatment 
of western envoy in, 363n; monetary changes 
in, 179n; moneylending in, 178; movement 
within, discouraged, 138; occupations, ''tradi- 
tionally J.," in, 177; ostracism of M. in, 384n; 
PaK legislation, evolution of, in, 226, 230; 
PaK missionaries in, 80; pietists in, 257, 268* 
(see also Pietists); pilgrims from, in Jerusalem, 
80, 186£*; polemics, K-R, in, see K, polemics 
and R. polemics; popularity in: of R. 
accounts of ‘Anan, 294*; of YbA’s works, 
1 


population movements in, see Population; 
preference for YbA's works in, 448; provinces 
[regions] incorporated in, 100f, 382, 385; 
purchasing pools in, 170*: rapprochement, 
K-R, in, 233, 240, 243, 354; relations in, 
between: K. and M., 369, 372-415; K. and 
other non-K groups, 355, 366-415*; K. and 
R., 263f, 322n, 334—36. 336n; K. and T., 368-72 

Saadyan misrepresentation of K. dietary 
laws, circulating in, 390, 394; SbY suspicious 
of, 166; scriptural readings in, 251n, 447*; 
Separateness, K.. not fossilized in, 456f; settle- 
ment of K. in, see K. in; settlement of other 
J. groups in, 366, 370, 372, 385-87; stronghold 
of peace and stability, 101%, 111, 163f, 167; 
Students from, in Pal and Bab., 8, 186-89 
(see also K. in Byz. — ByK students; K. in 
Jerusalem); Talmud, study of, in, 240, 241n; 
taxation of J. in, 157, 182-84*, 330*; techno- 
logy in, 178; tradition, stress on, not sufficient 
in R. polemics in, 359; transfer of PaK 
literature to, 201, 450; transmission of eastern 
K. exegetic knowledge to, 198; trend toward 
adjustment of K. law did not begin in, 205; 
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Turkish road system inherited from, 106; 
turning of the tide in favor of, predicted in 
prophecy, 95; urbanization of, 182"; Yehudah 
Happatsi's commentaries and followers in, 
273f; YbY's works disseminated in, 447n 

Byzantium-Egypt route, 172 

European Byzantium, 1586, 163; Insular 
Byzantium, 158 


Caesareia, 107, 113 

Caffa, 152* 

Cairo, see Fustat-Cairo 

Calculation [computation]: calendary: allegedly 
forsaken by PaR, 253; called witchcraft by 
some K. polemicists, 283; conflict between, 
and abib, caused K-R feuds, 328 (see Calendar 
feuds); determining R. leap-years and festivals, 
247, 303f, 311; espoused by BaK, 304, 307f, 
31t, 381; followed by some R. pietists along 
with abib, 323; of Easter, based on Passover, 
280n; permanent feature of M. calendar, 
384, 395; to be followed by ByK along with 
abib, in case of doubt, 326n 

messianic, 94 
precalculated, see Calendar, R. 

Calendar: criterion of denominational allegiance, 
273; focal point of K-R divergence, 26] (see 
Calendar discrepances; Calendar feuds); 
in TbE’s anti-K polemics, 269-75*, 348-350*, 
352; matter of general concern to populations 
of Byz. and Near East, 280, 338; Muslim-K 
Similarity of, 294"; of the Book of Jubilees, 
377of, 378, 379n; of Qumran Sect, 377n, 379° 

Chr. 278-80", 338 

J.: and Byz. abjuration formula, 281; and 
Chr. Easter, 280*; and divergence between 
abib and computation, 334; Jubilee reckoning 
in, 134n; regularity of, assured by cycle method, 
271; related to solar calendar, 270; treated in 
TbM’s nonextant vol. of ON, 375n 

K.:*Anan's formulation of, 294f*, 305f*; 
and AbE, 136n; and Byz. abjuration formula, 
282; and communication with PaL, 186*, 
299, 323, 325; and Jubilee, 282*; and K. 
separatism, 54, 294[*; and ‘omer, 277; and 
Saadyah, 294, 300*; and unity slogan, 350, 
350nf; bibliography on, 292n; counts festivals 
from Nisan, 281, 340n; criticism of, deliberately 
intertwined with criticism of solar calendar, 
275, 393f; decried as guided by political 
expedience and opportunism, 279, 294; deter- 
minants of, 292f, 299, 344 (see also Abib; 
Lunar observation); difficulties of, due to de- 
struction ofJeK Center, 280*, 336-44", 454; diffi- 
culties [weakness] of, inherent, 322-26, 350-52; 
influencing R., 253, 272f, 323; Muslim influence 
on, imputed, 279, 294*, 364; Pal-centricism 
of; and BaKm, 303-17*; and ByKm, 317-22; 
and EgKm, 136n, 319, 341(*; and Pal-vs-Bab 
contest, 301-17; and SyKm, 99n, 319, 341f; 
R. arguments against, 348-52": R. influence 
on, 243n, 340nf; recourse to PaK authorities 
in problems of, 186°, 208n, 324-26*, 375n, 
433-35*: requiring mensal and annual acts, 
292; safeguarded in marriage contracts, 295— 
99*; story of, and ByKm, 299, 349; Tifl.’s 
divergence from, 370, 371n 

lunar, 270, 377, 378n, 380, 385, 395n 

M., 275, 377-80*, 383-87*, 391—97*, 404, 
406, 413-15 

Muslim, 270, 279, 294*. 364 

R. [precalculated]: 2926; and  Pal-Bab 
relations, 306f, 315-17; antiquity of, hailed, 
270*, 294, 348f, 349n; counts festivals from 
Tishri, 281, 340n; defense of, by TbE, 269-75*, 
348-50*; ELA on, 247; followed by 'Isunians, 
274n, 38In; followed by K., 303f, 311, 317*, 
343-46, 381; followed by M., 379-81*, 384f, 
395*, 415; Hai's work on, quoted by K., 350nf; 


K. opposition to, 186, 292n; observance of, 

advised to K, in case of doubt, 326*; qualified 

acceptance of, in modern K. marriage contract, 

343; reform of, justified, 349f*, 351n; safe- 

guarded in K-R marriage contract, 297f* 
solar, 273-75*, 377-80", 38In, 383, 392-97* 
T., 370t, 37tnf 

Calendar Controversy: in Christendom, 280*; 
in Jewry: ancient, and the Cave finds, 254n, 
379n; between Ben Meir and Saadyah, 14, 
24, 254n, 302%, 309, 316f, 318n; between K. 
and R., see Calendar Feuds 

Calendar Cycle [Nineteen-Year Mahazorl, R., 
271, 340*, 34In, 343, 344* 

Calendar Deviation(s): BaK, from Pal-centric 
abib, 303—17* ; discussed in context of Leviticus, 
432; of Hadassi, from pre-Crusade ByK Pal- 
centricism, 337-39; of Jeroboam, 329n; of 
later ByK, 339-46; of M. from all-J lunar 
System, 377-80, 382nf, 385-87, 392-97*, 
413f; of M., from archaic solar calendar, 
379n; of SpK, 345f*; of Tifi., 370, 371»; seal 
of religious schism, 293 

Calendar Discrepance(s): between Easter and 
Passover, as clue for K. intercalation, 338f, 
338n; intra-K, 317nf, 340f*, 342nf, 352*; 
K-R, 272f, 292, 326-35", 346—48 

Calendar Feuds [Controversy, Divergence, etc.], 
K-R: 54, 269—71*; and "partition" in Jews’ 
quarter of Péra, 147, 336; economic aspect of, 
327; give way in l4thC to intra-K discrepances, 

; governmental intervention in,  38n, 

329, 335-36; in Spain, 345f*; in Sulkhat, 60*; 

in Thessalonica, 328-35*; over lunar observa- 

tion, 60*, 272f, 344—48*; physical violence 
in, 56*, 329, 351 

Calendar Independence, and sectarian separatism, 


77 

Calendar Policy, J. traditionally shaped in 

.. 306 

Calendar Prodecure, all-Bab unanimity on, 
achieved in lOthbC, 317 

Calendar Query, ByK, sent to Jerusalem, 208n, 
324-26", 375n, 433-35* 

Calendar Reckoning, see Calendation 

Calendar Reform: of Jeroboam, 395n; R.: 
attributed to Isaac Nappaha, 350nf; justified, 
340f *, 351n 

Calendar Rift [division]: aggravated by proximity 
of dwellings, 56, 293, 327, 336; between PaK 
and BaK, simultaneous with rift between PaR 
and BaR, 315-17, 316n, 318n; intra-K, 317nf, 
322, 341f, 344*; intra-R, 316f, 317nf; manifest- 
ing à sect's self-determination, 293; reflecting 
Pal-vs-Bab contest, 301f 

Calendary arguments for return to Zion, 299; 
c. associations, evoked in Byz. by any 
practice, 394; c. calculation [computation], 
see Calculation; c. changes in ByKm and 
SpKm, due to international developments, 
345f*; c. concepts, of BaK, affected by cor- 
responding situation in BaRm, 306; c. conserv- 
atism, of the K. marriage contract, 343*; 
€. considerations, of ByK, influenced by date 
of Easter, 339; c. criterion, of K. majority, 
the abib, 317n; c. defiance, K., R. action 
against, 350—52; c. indecision, imputed to 
Mish., 377nf; c. instructions from Pal., and 
ByKm, 339; c. legacy, of Bab. Exile, 321, 344*; 
c. pattern, fixed, suggested by Hadassi, 338; 
c. practice, conformity with, more important 
than matters of belief, 380nf; c. problems, 
reflecting broader regional divergences, 301f; 
C. stipulations, in marriage contracts, 288n, 
295-99* 

Calendation [Calendar Reckoning, Time Reckon- 
ing]: conformity in, imposed on Bab. sectaries, 
380; divergent mode of, pleaded by 'Anan 
before the caliph, 295; errors in, sensitivity to, 
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293; invaded by the Pal-vs-Bab contest, 309; 
Jewry's split on, as viewed by DaK, 311f; 
K. influence on R. in, 253, 272€, 323; Moses 
of Cyprus, expert in, 280*; mutual interest in, 
of J. and Chr., 280; non-normative, discredited 
by TbE, 273; of normative majority and 
sectarian minorities, opposed by Mish., 379f, 
380n; Pal. supremacy in, 306-8; Pal-centric, 
BaK estrangement from, 303-17; Pal-centric, 
perpetuation of, by Near Eastern K., 343; 
separate, role of, in sect-forming process, 
273, 293, 377; solar principle of, see Calendar, 
M., Solar; twilight position on, in Byz., 271; 
unity in, argued, 270, 307*, 311, 349f*, 351n 
Caliph: and ‘Anan, 295; and exilarchs, 15 
Caliphate: and the Shi‘ites, 222; central provinces 
[regions] of, 5, 10, 14, 18; far-off [outlying] 
provinces of, 10, 14, 45; taxes on non-Muslims 
in, 184; urban centers of, 5, 10, 45, 219 
‘Abbasid [Eastern] Caliphate [rule, domi- 
nion]: 76, 78, 87f, 88nf, 166; and Jewry, 5, 
12f, 23, 45, 165, 201f, 382; and messianic 
sectarianism, 11-13; end SbY, 165f; capital 
of, 12; hailed as pro-K, 164f, 364, 364nf; 
Tulunid independence from, and Km, 23, 
83f, 382n 
Umayyad Caliphate, 9-11 
Canonical Writings, 413 


Canticles: political allusions read into, 56n, 
263n, 330f, 33inf, 333° 

Cantillation, 196n, 2510 

Capital, private, in Byz., 179 

Capitation tax, 38n, 157, 183* 

Cappadocia, 103 

Captives [Prisoners], Captivity, 46—48*, 49n, 


112n, 301n 

Carmathian(s), 78, 88, 88nf, 91 

Casimir Jagiellon, 38n 

Cassim Pasha, 145f 

Castille, 3590 

Castoria, see TbE of Castoria 

Catalogues, Descriptive, 29 

"Caution," Shi‘ite principle of, 3800 

Cave Finds [Discoveries] of late 8thC, 20, 254n, 
379n (see also Judaean Desert Finds; Dead 
Sea Scrolls) 

Cemeteries, J., in Constantinople, 142, 145* 

Census(es), 157 

Centralization, of Jewry under Islam, 10, 12 
(see also J. Central Authorities) 

Centrifugal Forces: in Km, 220, 314, 399; 
parallel, in Muslim and J. society, 10 

Ceremonial [Synagogue-], 254 

Chalcedon, 131 

Charters, granted to K., 38n, 61n 

Children, K., and Yom Klppur, 281 

Chios, 113, 156n, 158nf 

Christian borrowing from K. literature, ques- 
tioned, 40n; C. community, M. assimilating 
in, 415; C. conceptions of Judaism, 281; C. 
conquests [victories], 30nf, 90; C. coloni, 
98n; C. craftsmen, 174nf; C. environment, 
and Mm, 374n, 403n, 414f (see also Byzantine 
e.); C. faith, entering, 280-83*, 402f (see 
also Conversion); C. heresies, 40n, 115n; C. 
houses, occupied by J., 150; C. ill-feeling 
to J., 141, 165, 166n, 176; “C. orientation" 
[Chr-oriented], M., 378*, 392, 396f, 401-4, 
408, 411-15, 415n; C. pilgrims, 187, 325; 
C. polemics against tbe Talmud, 39nf; C. 
population, 280, 283, 378 (see also Population); 
C. reckoning [calendar], 278-80*, 338; C. rule 
[Christian princes], 38*, 157, 165*, 290n; 
C. Sabbath, 404, 414; C. State [Empire], 
25, 183, 202f, 247n, 364, 392, 455f (see also 
Anti-Christian) 

Christian Byzantium, 166, 363; C. Europe, 8 
Christian-K: kinship [similarity], 279*, 

339n; mutual influences, 40n 
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intra-Christian controversy, 280* 

Orthodox Christian [Greek Orthodox]: 
Church, 26, 92*, 194, 280-83*; Easter, 338f, 
338n; Empire, K. in, 247n; Pentecost, 279 


Christians: 91, 96, 104*, 139n, 167n, 280*, 
338; called mahalifim, 180n, 329n 
non-Christians, 178, 183" 


Christianity [Christendom]: 28n, 93, 110, 164n, 
165, 279, 454; conversion [apostasy] to, see 
Conversion; M. kinship with, see Christian 
"orientation" 

Eastern Christianity, 90n, 280*; Western, 
C., 90*, 92n, 250. 

Christopoli, 159n 

Chronicle of Nestor, 73f 

Chroniclers, non-J, and Km, 38 


Chronography, of  Bar-Hebraeus, see Bare 
Hebraeus 
Chronological: difficulties, on linking TbM 


with YbY, 419n; division: of BKLP, into 
Translation and Compilation, incorrect, 443; 
of K. history, 302* 
errors, of Bash., 32n 

Chronology: of AbE, 132f, 133nf, 384n; of 
BaK abib deviation, 305-9; of Bash., 31, 
342; of al-Basir, 50nf; of Byz. abjuration 
formula, 280f, 281n; of Eshkol hak-Kofer, 
381n, 442; of ELA, 245f, 246n, 364, 448p; 
of Hayawayh [Hiwi] al-Balkhi, 408, 409n; 
of Hebrew K. tr. in Byz., 446; of Isma'il al- 
"Ukbari, 409; of JOR and Sefer ha-'Osher, 
30nf, 196£*, 332n, 442; of J. sectarianism 
as viewed by the “Monolithic School," 7f; 
of K. communal organization in Byz., 51-53; 
of K. one-time cancellation of Purim, 326n; 
of K. scttlement in Constantinople, 51; of 
Kirk., 68*, 373, 382n; of Lecapenus' persecu- 
tions, 68*; of LbY, 227, 271n, 303*, 307; 
of Mas'udi, 68*; of Mish., 403nf, 409n; of 
M. migration from Bab., 382n; of Nissi b. 
Noah, 241n; of nonextant volumes of ON, 
435; of Passover incident, 273, 347*; of SbM, 
225n, 228n; of SpK abib deviation, 345f; 
of Thessalonican cal. feud, 331-34; of TbE, 
33, 263*, 333*; of TbM, 49-51*, 139f, 183, 
244, 246n; of TbM's ON colophon, 429f; 
of YbA, 382n; of YbY, 49f*; revised, of 
early ByK history, 49—51*, 53 

Church, Orthodox, 26, 92*, 194, 280-83 

Cibyrrhaeots, Theme of, 108 

Cilicia, Cilician: 103, 106, 108f, 110*: campaigns 
in, 88, 91, 96, 6 

Cilicia Tracheia, 106 

Cities: in Bab., 10; in Byz., 182; vineyards on 
outskirts of, 181 

Class notes, see Notes 

Classical Greek, use of, 195* 

Classicist [classical] revival in Byz., 193, 195* 

Classics; Arabic-written J., 30, 189f, 417, 4436, 
452; Greek, 194n 

Climatic clues for calendation: demanded by 
‘Anan, 106*; suggested by Hadassi, 337f, 338n 

Cluster af Henna, 442 (see Yehudah Hadassi) 

Coexistence: of four J. creeds in 12thC, 366-68; 
of K. Diaspora and PaKm, recognized, 321 

Coinage [coins], 97n, 198, 330n 

"Collections" [4suppoth], 439 

Collections of K. MSS 

Coloni, Chr., 98n . 

Colophons: 123-26*, 133n, 417n, 436f, 446n; 
to ON, 50n, 258n, 418—43*. (see ToM) 

Commandments: 229n, 312, 313n, 3267; “of men 
learned by rote," 284f*, 310*, 311; positive 
and prohibitory, 405nf (see also Precepts) 

Commentaries (and Commentators), biblical, 
see Biblical c. 

Commentary: on al-Ghazzali, 237n; on Ibn 
Ezra's Yesod Mora, 152n 

Commerce [Trade]: and living in tbe Diaspora, 
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312f; between Asia Minor and Egypt, 47, 110, 
119; in Adrianople, 150f; in Northern Asia 
Minor, 120f, 121n; Indian, 97; international, 
J. in, 47, 101°, 120, 170, 172, 201; of Péra, 
and the growth of Km, 152°; religious problems 
arising from, 172f; Syrian, and the J., 98°, 101F 
Commercial centers of Syria, ravaged, 96; c. 

cities of Syria, J. in, 98; c. clauses [provisions] 
in armistice agreements, 97*, 101f; c. corres- 
pondence, 191*; c. endeavor, J., in Byz, 
118f; c. enterprise, J., contraction of, 201; 
c. importance: of Adrianople, 151; of Asia 
Minor, 102, 111, 119—21, 130f, 137; o£ Con- 
stantinople, 137; of Egypt, 97; of Thessalonica, 
148 

c. partnership, Gentile-J, in Byz. 180*; 
c. relations: between Asia Minor and the Sara- 
cens, 110, 119; between J. of Asia Minor and 
EgK aud EgR, 46-49%, 119, 170, 201-3; on 
the Péra-Adrianople Jine, 152 

c. tendency, ByK, surpassing ByR, 118; 
c. ventures, K-R, 47 

Communal activity, all-J, and ByKm, 399; 

c, agreements [alliances] in medieval Jewry, 
42f*, 44, 50n; c. aspects of K-R shehitah 
feud, 286f; c. boundaries between Km and 
Rm, 257nf, 314; c. control(s), 21, 286[; c. 
endeavor, K., in the Golden Age, 24; c. in- 
stitutions, 53f, 286; c. interaction, K-R, 42-44, 
46, 53, 56f; c. interests, clash of, 287; c. legiti- 
macy of leadership, 355; c. maturity of ByKm, 
450; c. mode of life, K., and the fall of Jerusa- 
lem, 454; c. monopoly, 2B6; c. necds, ByK, 
and the BKLP, 443; c. officials, 286;c. organiza- 
tion: of ByKm, 51-54*; of BKLP, 416, 438, 

c. services of J. comm., 286f; c. stature of 
regional R. leadership, 455; c. strength, K., 
no R. data on, 32; c. struggles in medieval 
Jewry, 42, 44; c. supervision, 286; c. taxes, 
287; c. undertaking of the BKLP, 415f, 


Communication [Traffic]: between Byz. and 
Pal.: and ByK cal. query, 325; and chronology 
of Thessalonican feud, 333; and K. cal. require- 
ments, 299, 323, 325; by ByK, 184-89, 318f; 
compared with traffic from Bab., 318f; harassed 
by Seljuks and Crusaders, 117n, 189, 325, 
333, 442; never really ccased, 325, 337; ruptures 
in, 117n, 323 

between Egypt and Pal, 325; difficulties of, 
in Anatolia and Syria, 121, 325 

Community: consensus of, see Consensus; 
error of, 221f; J., see J. c.; K., see K. c.; 
Muslim, ijma' of, 222; R., see R. c. 

Community of cause [of purpose; common 
stand], K-R, 303, 315f, 394-97 

Community of learning, J., and ByKm, 362 

Community of religious observance, M-R, 395 

"Community of sinners,” and “the righteous 
few," 54 

Comneni, 110*, 121, 143n, 177n; J. population 
under, 159f, 160n 

Compilation, activity of, in the BKLP, 416f, 
438, 440-45, 448 (see also X, in Byz —BKLP) 

"Compilers" [Ba'ale Asuppoth), 31, 439*, 443f, 
448 

Composition, social, see Social c. 

Computation, cal, see Calculation 

Comtino, Mordecai, 152n 

Conflict(s): in Second Commonwealth era, 
and Km, 20; socio-economic, similarity of, 
in K. and R. society, 45 (see also Calendar 
feuds; Controversy ; K.—intra-K ; R.—intra-R) 

Conformity, religious: in calendation, in 9thC 
Bab., 380; in daily practices, and the problem 
of belief, 380n; with Bab. tradition, 5; with 
normative consensus, and ha‘atakah, 231f 
(see also Nonconforinism) 


Confusion of identity, see Identity 

Congregation of Jacob, 349% (see also Israel; 
J. people; Nation) 

Conquest(s): Arab, 10, 108, 116; Byz. [Chr.], 
30nf, 87-92%, 95-100*, 385f; ideological, K., 
25; Latin, of Constantinople, 116, 142°; of 
Crusaders, 8, 25, 30nf, 243, 320, 333, 336, 
427, 453f; Seljuk, 106n, 109, 121, 180, 320, 
325, 333, 453; Turkish, 32, 59, 106, 142n, 
151, 152n, 343 

Consensus of community [communal agreement; 
community consent; general consent ; universal 
agreement], 208f*, 216, 218-24*, 228-32*, 237 

Conservatism, see K. c. 

Conservation, job of, performed by BKLP, 452 

Conservative: elements, and ‘Ananism, 18; 
forces, governing linguistic phenomena in 
Jewry, 5 

Consolation of Israel, 411 

Constantine, J. convert of Synnada, 114* 

Constantine VII Porphyrogennetos, 70f 

Constantine VIII, 171 

Constantinople: AbE in, 134f*; aliens in, 138°, 
139, 363n; and Mehmet II, 152n; attraction 
of, 49, 137, 137nf, 146; Bash. in. 188n, 233, 
267 (see also Elijah Bashyachi): BoT in, see 
Benjamin of Tudela; cal. discrepancies between 
K. of, and abib-seckers, 340f*; cal. feuds, 
K-R, in, 148n, 329, 346-48, 347n; capital 
transferred to, 105, 107, 131; clergy of, and 
the Holy War, 92n; conquest of: by Latins, 
116, 142*; by Turks, 142n, 151 

Crimean K. pilgrim in, 341n; Crusaders in, 
148, 333n, 347%: Daniel b. Nathan of, 123f*; 
dwellings [houses], J., in, 142, 144—48, 327, 336; 
Eshkol hak-Kofer MSS in, 31nf, 63n; expulsion 
of J. from, alleged, 143n; foreign merchants 
and merchant colonies in, 80*, 138-42”, 
143n; general population estimates for, 161*; 
Greek names of K. scholars in, 199, 200n; 
Hadassi in, 129f; hub of Anatolian roads, 
106f, 109, 131 

J. in, see J. in; K. in, see K. in 

Latins in, 161n; leatherworkers of, 176nf; 
markets of, 143*; merchants, J., moving into, 
80, 138f; migration into, 103, 104n, 117n, 
138; "partition" in, 146f, 335f; residence in, 
J., problem of, 143, 149; riots in, 104n, 139*; 
seamen returning to, 174; semi-rural character 
of, IBIn; Shemaryah Alexandros in, 347*; silk 
garment manufacturers in, 141n, 142, 143n, 145f, 
149; synagogues in, 142”; tanners of, 141*, 
142, 145, 176, 176nf; TbM in, 49-51*, 139f, 
244, 325n, 357, 438n; temporary settlement of 
Armenian K. in, 128f, 370; T. in, 370, 3723 
training K. leaders in, 188n; vicissitudes of an 
Eg] visitor to, 363n; visit of Oriental K. in, 
128f, 129n, 370 

Constellation of the Ram, 303f 

Contest: between Km and Rm: 'Ananism's 
inherent failure in, 19; changing balance of 
power in, 454f; problem of values in, 19, 21 

between Pal. and Diaspora, see Pal-vs-Bab 
[Diaspora] c.; intra-K, for leadership, 455-57 

Continuity: Byz., and the K., 320; of Arabicized 
PaK creativity, 455: of BKLP, 442; of Hebrew 
K. creativity, 456; of Pal-centricism, 456 

Contradictions, scriptural, see Scriptural c.; 
Bible difficullles 

Controls: communal, J., 21, 286f; governmental, 
Byz, 170n, 177 

Controversy: and exaggerations, 376; K-M, 
119, 288n, 374, 398, 400, 404(*, 406, 408 

K-R: 53f, 185, 354, 432; and Arab historians, 
38f*; and conviviality between K. and R., 
294; and J. national unity, 36, 350; and TbE, 
33 (see TbE); in context of Leviticus, 432; 
over calendar, see Calendar feuds; over details 
of worship, 283-85*; over dietary laws, 285—89*, 


CONTROVERSY 


389-91*, 432; over levirate marriage, 289, 
432; over “morrow after the Sabbath," 275—77* ; 
over Sabbath candles, 265—69*, 355n, 358 
(see also Chr.—intra-Chr; K.—intra-K; R.— 
intra-R; and individual topics of controversy) 
Conversion: to Christianity: 68n, 85n, 160, 331n, 
403n; of Mish. and M., 376, 401f, 403*, 414f* 
to Islam, 403n; to Judaism, 64*, 67, 
69; to Km, 51n, 64—67*, 193*, 257-60*, 
301n; to Rm, 66f, 70, 257, 257nf, 259f 
Converts; J, to Christianity, 26, 114*, 116n, 
280; R., to Km, 8, 259f*, 301n; to Judaism, 
two categories of, 73 
Conviviality: K-R, hampered, 286, 294; with 
Gentiles, 413f 
Copper Market, in Constantinople, 143n 
Copyists, see K. c., and Scribes 
Corporal chastisement, BenN on, 213 
Corporate system, and functions of J. comm., 286 
“Corpses, three," 402, 403n 
Correspondence: 191*, 287; commercial, 191*; 
communal, intercommunal: K., 22, 520, 188n, 
191”, 324-26*, 329*; R.: 46-49*, 1124, 116, 
184n, 191*, 330n, 339n; of Bab. exilarch, 
307*, 350n; of Maimonides, 451n 
"diplomatic," 70n; “Khazar,” 67*, 70*; 
non-J, 91nf, 100nf; private: 99n, 101n, 117n, 
198, 198nf, 342n, 363n; of TbM, 27*, 43f*, 
49-53*, 324f*, 420nf, 427-29"; on Thessalo- 
nican feud, 328-35*, 340n, 351 
Corruption: ascribed to God, 410f, 412n; of 
Jsrael: by Jeroboam, 285, 395, 401; by Mish., 
395, 398, 401 
Corsairs, see Piracy 
Cotyaeum, [09, 115*, 117 
Counter-institutionalism, K., see K. c 
Court(s): exilarchic, 5; Gentile, 331n 
Court-writ, 245n 
Courtesy phrases, in Greek, 198 
Craftsmen [artisans], in Byz: Chr., 174nf; J. 
141n, 142f*; K., 171, 174—78* 
Credit system, in Byz. 178f 
Crete, 88*, 110 
Crimea, Crimean: 61, 108, 121, 303n; J., see 
J. in; K., see K. in; C. War, 324, 436n 
Crop(s), New [barley], Ripening of: Bab., 305*, 
306; Egyptian, 300°; Palestinian: and. K. 
of PaL, Bgypt, and Syria, 341*; and post- 
Crusade Byz., 337*; delays in, 317n, 327*, 
341n; determining K. New Year, 186, 269f, 
292f, 299; early, 326*; observation of, 299, 
300n, 3218; reports [reporting] on, 292, 299, 
322, 329n, 337, 454 (see also Abib) 
Crusade(s): 7, 15, 117n, 271, 362n; and lunar 
observation, 345f; “Byzantine” [of Eastern 
Christianity], 90-92*; ByJ during, 160n, 452; 
“First”: 31n, 243n, 280, 303, 364; and ThE, 
263%, 333%, 348, 393 
“Fourth,” 63, 122, 148; idea of, 90n-92n; 
impact of, on K., 243, 250, 280, 303n, 336-39, 
342nf, 346, 453-57; "Km in Pal. after, 336, 
339; K-R cal. feuds over abib in Byz., prior 
to, '328, 333*, 345; ransom of J. prisoners 
during, "48nf; ruptures in communication with 
Pal. prior to, 323, 333; "Second," 280; West 
European, 90nf 
post-Crusade: changes in K. rites, 454; 
K. cal accounts, 341n 
pre-Crusade K. cal. accounts, 340n 
Crusaders: destruction of JeK Center by, 8, 25, 
243, 320, 333, 336, 427, 4531; harassing normal 
communications with Byz, 117n; in Byz, 
333*, 347%; J. in Pal. under, 337n, 454; termed 
Ashkenazim, 347*; TbE on martyrdom of 
Rhinelend J. at the hand of, 333n 
Crusading era [age], 454—57 
Cult of the leader, in messianic sectarianism, 11 
Cultural activity: in Caliphate, 5, 10, 12f; R. 
patterns of, and ByK, 245 
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c. adjustment, of ByK, 192n, 245; c. aspects, 
of J. Peripheries, 5, 10; c. creativity: K., 24, 
359n, 364; of ByJ, 171* 

c. expanse, Khazaro-Cumanic, 65n; c. 
separateness, K., 24, 359n, 364 

Culture [cultural climate]: Arab [Muslim]: and 
Judaism, 3; and Km, 3, 363f 
Greek, and ByJ, 365; J., see J. c. 
Camanic [Khazaro-Cumanic] cultural expanse, 
n 
Cumano-Karairmic dialect, 65 
Curcuas, 88, 166 
Currency, see Coinage 
Custom(s): ancient [olden], 16, 4In, 241; and 
R. ha'atakah. 228; established sectarian, the 
point of departure of Km, 210; Hebrew, 
denounced by Byz. abjuration formula, 282; 
K.: emulated by ByR, 255; safeguarded by 
K., communal consolidation, 55* 

"of Gentiles" 220; Pal, 13, 16, 253, 255, 
318; R.: absorption of, by ByK, 204, 242, 
243*, 248n; tinged with K. coloring, 252 

regional [local], 5, 13, 16, 208*, 219, 221; 
Samaritan, 281; traditional J., abandoned by 
M., 413; validity of, 224, 233, 239, 285; varia- 
tions of, 11 

See also Practices; Traditions 

Customary Laws [Unwritten Laws of Local 
Custom], 208* 

Cycle, nineteen-year, see Calendar c. 

Cycle of scriptural readings, 251n, 447* 

Cynicism, of Mish., 380n 

Cyprus, Cypriot: BoT on, 34n, 113, 119n, 153, 
159n, 386f*; Byz. reconquest of, 88*, 110, 
120*; heresy, heretics, 119n, 386£*; J; in, see 
J. in; K. in, see K. in; M. in, 386f, 392; ties of, 
with Attaleia, 49, 119n, 386 

Cyzicus, 107 

Czarist (government of) Russia, 28n, 40, 247n 


Da'ath, 226n, 237 

Damascus: and Byz. campaigns, 96, 99f*, 386; 
"Isunians in, 215n, 381nf; J. in, see J. in; K. 
in, see K. in 

Damietta, 48, [12n 

Daniel: Book’ of, actualized, 76, 78, 88nf, 94f*, 
165f*, 365n; Fast of, 268n 

Daniel b. ‘Azaryah, Pal. gaon and patriarch, 42, 
288n, 298 

Daniel b. Nathan [Kostandini], 123f* 

Daniel al-Kumisi: 19, 313, 368n; against *Anan, 
211, 211nf, 367nf, 420n: against identifying 
“Zion” with Bab., 310*; against R. anthropo- 
morphic literature, 240n, 265n; against the 
“Rich of the Diaspora," 22, 312; appeal of, 
for settlement in Jerusalem, 22, 55n, 187n, 
2995, 310f*; asserts that model K. living 
conceivable only in Pal., 314; bibliography on, 
55n; cal. arguments of, for return to Zion, 
299; change in Pal-centricism after, 320; 
condemning ''exilic way of life," 22, 309-13*; 
deploring inner K. differences, 219n, 220*, 
399; earliest K. to use the term “Mourners of 
Zion," 23, 30In; emigrates and settles in 
Jerusalem, 313, 382n; guiding new JeK Center, 
22f, 309; loyalty of, to Islamic rule, 164—66, 
364, 365n; modern research on, 313 

on: cal. difference as symbol of nation's 
split, 311, 351n; calendation as witchcraft, 
283n; imitating the "custom of Gentiles," 
220; “morrow after the Sabbath," 276n; 
order of Redemption, 310f*; R. persecution 
of K., 55n; reasons for length of Exile,37n, 310* 

opposition of, to philosophy, 207n: Pal- 
centricism of, and its impact, 22f, 220, 309-17*, 
320, 368; pessimist prognosis of K. future in 
Diaspora, by, 314; preaches exodus from 
Diaspora, 313; remains K., though departing 
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from ‘Ananite doctrine, 368*; reported that 
some Bak: deny resurrection, 369n: forsook 
&bib, 309. 311, 317; view man’s spirit alone as 
subject of God's punishment, 369n 
saw BaK gravitation to Rm prior to his 
emigration to Pal., 315; scholar in Scripture 
and philology, 368n; stressed need for K. 
communal consolidation, 55n 
-s Pithron Shenem ‘Asar (Commentary on 
the Minor Prophets), 55n, 3l0n-13n 
See also [al-]Kumnisi School 
Darkness, on Sabbath eve in K. homes: 251, 
265-69*, 393n 
David, House of, 15 (see also Davidic) 
David b. Bo'az (Nasi; K. patriarch], 83n, 258, 
261n, 419*, 421, 448* 
David b. Daniel b. 'Azaryah [R. Nasi], 42*, 
288n, 298* 
David al-Fasi, 66n, 69*, 2060 
David Kimhi, 74n 
David Kukizow, 347n 
David b. Zakkai, 42 
Davidic: aristocracy [Davidism], 15, 18: branches, 
15, 99n; descent (extraction, genealogy], 14—16; 
Exilarchate, 15; K. Patriarchate [House of 
*Anan], 15, 99n, 161, 455; leadership, in 
medieval Jewry, 15, 18; pretenders, 15 
Day(s), Calendar-day: count of [measure of]; 
evening-to-evening, 378*, 395*. 397*; morning- 
to-morning, 378*, 385, 386f*, 394f*; solar, 
378f*, 394-97* 
of Creation, 395*; of Sacrifices, 395* 
Daylam, 165 
"De-'Ananization" of Km, 19, 182n 
Dead: burial of, 253* ; formulae after the, 419nf 
Dead Sea: Scrolls, 4n, 19-21, 254n, 376, 378n 
(see also Cave finds; Judaean Desert finds); 
sectaries, see Qumran Sect 
Debate(s) Dispute(s): between BaK and PaK, 
307*. 321n, 322; K-R: and Hebrew tr. of 
Saadyah. 225: and TbE, 263 (see TbE); in 
context of Leviticus, 432; in Spain, 345, 345nf; 
on reading the Scripture in synagogue, 447*; 
over abib, 300* . over bigamy, 289; over calen- 
dar, 56 (see Calendar feuds); over Oral Law, 
285; ready-made material for, 442 
mock, with M., staged by TbM, 398; public, 
with the rise of Km, 18. See also ConBict; 
Controversy; Divergence; Feuds 
Decentralization, of Jewry, 202* 
Deeds of sale, 179 
Defiance, by peripheries of Diaspora, 3f, 10 
(see also Dissent; Protest) 
Dehiyyoth, see Postponements, R. 
“Deities, three," worship of, 402, 403n 
Delightful Treasure: 419, 438 (see ToM’s Osar 
Melimad); the title, implications of, 440, 440nf 
Demographic composition of Byz., 192n, 193f; 
d. heterogeneity, and J. sectarianism, 381; 
d. transformation of the Near East, 118 
Denomination(s), religious: multiplicity of, and 
J. sectarianism, 381 
Denominational allegiance [persuasion, identity, 
etc]: and all-J identity, 40; and calendar, 
273; and regional solidarity, 316: not specified 
in Lithuanian charters, 38n; of Ben Asher, 
257n: of Ibn Kuraish, 257n; of Tustari 
brothers, 52n, 257n; superseded by Pal-vs- 
Diaspora division, in DaK's exposition, 311f. 
See also Allegiance; K. allegiance 
Denouncement by association, 273, 275, 393f 
(see also Innuendo) 
Denunciation, 335 
Derbend. 76 
Desecration: of festivals, 326*, 329, 401; of 
Go 's name. deplored, 313; of the Sabbath, 
and Mm, 393*. 394. 401, 413 
Desert [Sinai Wilderness], thanksofferings im, 
400, 412 (see also Judacan D.) 
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Designing textile patterns, 174nf 

Destiny, J., tipped the R. way by Saadyah, 18 
(see also J. fraternity of fate) 

Deterioration of ByK MSS, 31, 3Inf 

Deuterosis, 282, 282nf 

Deviationist: leanings, of 'Anan, discovered by 
geonim, 15; movements of 9thC, anti-'Ananite 
and anti-R., 368f; practices [usages, observ- 
ances]: and regional consensus, 209; first exposé 
of, by 'Anan, 17 

Dialect(s); Karaimic, 65; of Byz-Turkish R., 
152. See also Jargon 

Dialectics: K., 17, 208f, 256, 364; M., 398 

Diaspora, Jewish Dispersion: 'Anan's program 
of selí-segregation in, 16; and problem of 
thanksofferings, 410; and problems of calendar, 
270f, 299. 305, 306n, 308, 321, 326*, 340, 349r*; 
back-regions of, see Peripheries; communication 
between Pal. and, 299; consumption of meat 
in, permitted by Tifl., 370f, 371n; DaK against 
planting gardens in, 312; DaK's pessimistic 
Prognosis of K. future in, 314; DaK's plan 
for settlement of J. from, in Jerusalem, 22, 
187n; effect of DaK's Pal-centricism on, 
314f; exodus from; demanded by DaK, 313; 
thought impractical by later Pal-centrics, 320 

extending Bab. jurisdiction over, 21; fringe 
areas of, see Peripheries; God's Torah forsaken 
in, 311f; growing R. settlements in, 26; JeK 
Center against those who remained in, 309; 
J. farming in, and K. law, 181; J. position in, 
313*; J. possession of land in, 181; J. worship 
in, turns idolatrous, 313; justification of Km's 
existence in, questioned, 316; K. laws of 
impurity in, 253*; K. mode of life in, revised 
after fall of Jerusalem, 454; living in, immanent- 
ly R-inspired and centered on business, 312f; 
margins of, see Peripheries; “Mourning” in, 
427-29; new attitude to, of later Pal-centrics, 
320f; no R. population data available on K. in, 
till 12thC, 32; outskirts of, see Peripheries; 
peripheries of, see Peripheries; pietists [piety] 
in, 309f, 310n. 427; "Proud and Mighty of," 
310*; R. leaders in, blamed for length of 
Exile, 371, 310; “Rich of," 22, 312f; status 
of J. in, compared with Kbazars, 71; students 
from, in Pal, 187; tithe in, 182n; training 
leaders for, 188n 

Diaspora Jew: ‘Anan, 305; Kirk., 220; 
Diaspora (diasporic] Jewry, 19, 21, 195, 301, 
11, 350 

K. Diaspora, 244, 314, 316, 321f, 336; 
Roman Diaspora, 13in 

Diaspora-minded: ‘Anan, 16f, 22, 3051; 
party, against Pal-centrics, 304nf 

Diasporic asceticism, ascetics, 16, 428n; d. 
“community of the pious,” 16; d. conditions, 
reflected in some biblical books, 321; d. dicho- 
tomy, 313-15; d. dic-hards, combatted by 
DaK, 22; d. Judaism, repudiated by DaK, 
314; d. Km [K.], and Pal., 306, 321f; d. leader, 
TUM, 437n: d. (way of) life, condemned, 309, 
313; d. living, Pal-centric criteria of, 318; 
d. nationalism of ‘Anan, 16f; d. orientation, 
313; d. position, held hopeless, 310; d. self- 
determination, 316; d. synagogue, in ‘Anan's 
doctrine, 16, 182n; d. view, represented by 
Saadyah, 302; d. worship, 309f 

Dictation, 417* 

Dietary laws [injuctions]: 282n, 401f, 433nf; 
K., 288%, 297n, 371*, 389—91*, 392, 433nf; 
K-R controversy over, 285—89*, 389-91*, 
432; of Till. 371* 

d. stipulations, in K-R marriage contract, 
288°, 297% 

Differentiation: K-R, along class lines, 44f; 
regional, 302* 

Dinarfs), 329, 330n 

Dinim [Laws], BenN's categories of, 215 


DIOCLETIAN 


Diocletian, 105 

Disillusionment, of messianic sectarianism, 12, 16 

Disintegration: of central J. self-government, 
202; of Eastern Caliphate, 202, 382; of Km, 
in 9thC, 219, 314, 399; of K. ties with Pal., 
because 'of Crusades, 343n (see also Crusades) 

Dispersion, J., see Diaspora 

"Dispersion, People of," 310f* 

Dissension(s): dynastic, in Islam, 10; sectarian 
J., and Gentile governments, 33in: within 
Km [splits], 216, 219-21", 302%, 399 (see also 
K.—intra-K; K. splinter groups) 

Dissent: anti-R, 305, 368; anti-talmudic, Golden 

Age of, 381; J. Tin Jewry], 18, 20, 
209, 379f, 395n; K., scholastic, 265; M. 
369, 380*, 385; T. 369 

Dissenters: J., 7, 10, “al, 212n, 368n, 387n, 390; 
non-K, 6. 7, 390 

Dissident activity, in 9thC Bab., 380; d. com- 
munities, consensus of, 224, 230; d. groups, 
pressure of, on ByK, 399; d. literature Ischolar- 
ship], 8f; d. movements, see J. d. m.; d. popula- 
tion, and effects of migrations, 219; d. practices, 


Dissidents: creativity of, and the “Bab, exodus,” 
381; M., incongruous with 'Ananism, 368f 
Divergence(s) [diference(s), dissimilarities]: be- 
tween: BaK and ByK, in origin and history, 
319-22; Compilation : and Translation, in BKLP, 
443-45: K. and M., in attitude to Bible, 406-8; 
K. and "T. 368-71, 371n; Kirk.'s and Hadassi's 
accounts of Mish., 373f, 374n; Kirk.'s and 
Hadassi's accounts of Tifl., 370f, 371nf; Kirk.'s 
and TbM's accounts of Mish., 375t, 414; 
Mish. and the archaic calendar, 379n; ON 
MSS of Lucki and of the Bodl. Library, 433af 
in modern interpretations of the accounts 
of TifL, 372n; intra-K, over calendar, see 
Calendar deviations, C. discrepances, C. rift 
K-R: absence of, in appraisal of international 
situation, 454; academic, 291n; and all-J 
unity, 36, 40; and K. institutional separatism, 
53f; based on scholastic postulates common to 
all Jewry, 18; compared with R-‘Tsunian 
relations, 381n; emphasis on, 262, 265; exegetic 
and legalistic, 32f; inspire curiosity and breed 
hostility, 354; lit. arguments on, 354; of ritual, 
41, 54, 204, 297; over blowing the shofar, 
283f* ; over calendar, see Calendar discrepances, 
C. feuds, C. rift; over details of worship, 
53f, 283-85*. over dietary laws, 285—89*, 
389-91*, 432; over “four species," 284f*; 
over marital laws, 54, 289f*; over “morrow 
after the Sabbath," 275-77*: over practical 
matters, provoke debates on authority of 
Oral Law, 385; over Sabbath candles, 265—69*, 
358; presented along regional and social lines, 
312 
of 'Anan, from normative practice, 17f; 
of ByR, from non-ByR, in cycle of prophetic 
readings for synagogue, 447n; of Km, from 
earlier sects, 5—7, 11f; of later ByKm, tron 
Original ways of TbM, 456; of TbM, from 
accepted procedure governing titleof "Mour- 
ner", 427-30; regional, 209 
Divine Ethics, 407: D. Law, 54,407;D. Manifesta- 
tion of Lawmaking Authority, 407; D. Morality, 
407; D. Name, translation of, 423n; D. Recon- 
cilietion with Israel, 37, 299; D. Vehicle of 
Revelation, Hebrew, 21; D. Voice, 358; D. 
Wisdom, 407; D. Writ [Kathub], 237 
Division: absence of, on evening-to-evening day 
count, argued, 397*: of BKLP, into Compila- 
tion and Translation, 416f, 443f; of K. history 
[periodization], 302*; of solar calendar-year, 
377, 378n 
Divisions in Jewry, sectarian, 366f, 367n (see 
also J. sects) 
Divorce, 285 
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“Do's supersede the do-not’s,” 405nf 

Docimian marble, 114, 

Doctrine(s) [Teachings]: ‘Ananite, see ‘Anan, 
‘Ananite; K.: allegedly transplanted from 
Islam to Chr. Europe by YbY, 8; combatted 
by TbE, 291, 360 (see TbE): described in 
scriptural terms, 439; in relation to T. doctrine, 
370f, 371n; theme of M. polemics, 372; wrongly 
presented as least common denominator 
of anti-talmudism, 367 

legitimacy of, equated with legitimacy of 
its exponents,355; M., see Mish., M.; of Cypriot 
heretics, and BoT, 283n; of early Sages, 
additions to, 349; of Tifl., 370f, 371n; R.: 
Studied and attacked by K., 260*; viewed 
as “commandment of men learned by rote,” 


284n 

Domestikos, 88n 

Doormen, K., 178 

Doroth Galuth, 310* 

Dorylaeum, 107 

Dwelling houses, rent for, 179f 

Dwellings : J.:in Constantinople, 142-48*, 336; 
in Thessalonica, 147n, 149f* (see also Jews! 
quarter) 

K-R proximity of: 56, 144-48, 327%, 
336; and cal. feuds, 56, 293, 327, 336; 
and conversions to Km or Rm, 257; and 
Sabbath eve, 251, 267 

Dyeing: of textiles, 174; of skins, 177* 


East: 87, 333n; decline of, 451*; Judaism in, 
and Maimonides, 451n; Km IK. comm.] in: 
8, 87n, 203, 333. 359; and ByKm, 251, 341n, 456 

K. migration from, 163. 190, 362 (see also 
Immigration); M. in, 389, 391f, 403nf: Muslim: 
76, 96, 102; K. Immigrants from, 320, 450; 
K. lore in, 243; Themes of, see Eastern Th, 

East-West communication, 325 

Middle East, 78, 88nf, 97, 201; Near East: 
167, 201, 280, 453: K. immigrants from, 319; 
K. of, and calendar, 341f* 

Easter, Chr., 272, 279, 280°, 338f* 

Eastern element, ByK denounced as, 363; e. 
histories, 26n, 87n; e. immigrants, 366; e. K., 
and the Sabbath, 251; e. Themes, imperial, 
100*, 385; e. Trade Route, 114n 

Mid(dle) Eastern: Jewry, and Bab. tradition, 
5; society, highly commercialized, 221 

Near Eastern: J. Dispersion, BoT's tour of, 
113; K., and Pai-centricism, 343 

Eclecticism, Eclectic: 30, 172*, 331n, 440* 

Economic: activity [function], J., 121n, 132; e. ad- 
justment, ByK problems of, 192n, 248; e. aspects, 
of K-R feuds, 286f, 327; e. breakdown, of Syrian 
cities, 96-98; c. center of Islam, moving to 
Baghdad, 12; e. clauses, in Byz-Muslim armistice 
agreements, 97*, 101; e. decline, of Thessa- 
lonican Jewry under the Venetians, 330; e 
diversification, of ByK, 170-82; e. enterprise 
of Constantinople, shifting to foreigners’ 
quarters, 141; e. expedience, and the Khazars’ 
conversion to Judaism, 69; e. importance, of 
Adrianople, 152n; e. inertia, ByK not hampered 
by, 182; e. partnership [unity, similarity], 
K-R, 44, 46, 48, 56, 169, 171; c. policy, Byz., 
138*, 140n, 170n, 176nf; e. prominence, of 
Fustat K., 162; e. prosperity, 5, 10, 12, 17, 45, 
164; e, protest, and Km, 44: e. pursuits: 
K-R similarity of, 44, 48, 171; variations in, 
and intra-K differences, 220 

e. references in K. literature, 171—82*; c. 
Stability, and need for self-expression, 450; 
e. strength, of EgKm, 364, 453, 455: e. ties, 
ByK unhampered by, 182; e. transformation 
of the Middle East, 9, 118, 120n. 167 

Economy: Byz: integration of immigrants in, 
117n, 169; function of foreigners in, 140; 
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special features of, 179; and 
urbanization, 182 
ByJ, 182, 202; ByK, 170f, 174, 182 
*Edah, 208, 218-23*, 229*, 230-32, 371n (see 
also Consensus) 
Edessa [Urfa], 91, 129f, 129n, 153 
Edom (Christianity), and K., 279 
Education: K., 62, 248-50*, 450; of TbM, in 
Jerusalem, 50; ; public, by J. Central Institutions, 
12. . 
Efendipulo (K. surname), 199, 200n 
Egypt: allegiance to, -resented by Byz-bom K., 
455f; anti-K messages from, read in Thessa- 
lonica, 335; appellation “Jews” in, included 
K., 38; Byz. bases against, 108; Christians of, 
involved in cal. controversy, 280n; commerce 
of, 47f, 97f, 119, 191%; correspondence with 
and in, see Correspondence; Crimean K. 
pilgrim in, 34In; documents from, on J. 
communal feuds, 42; ensuring continuity of 
Arabicized PaK creativity, 455; exodus of 
Bab. sectaries, also to, 381; Fatimid, strength 
of, 97, 100; governed by Tulunids, 24f, 84, 
382n; 'high ‘standing of sectarianism in, 382; 
J. flecing to, 100; J. in, see J. in; K. emissaries 
from, gathering abib data in Pal., 341f; K 
influence in, 254-56; K. marriage contract 
from, 317n; K-R cal. discrepancy in, 327*, 
334; K-R interaction in, 43; K-R marriage 
contracts from, 297f*, 299; K. in, see K. inj 
later seat of K. Patriarchate, 453, 455; linked 
with Byz., 47, 97, 172; linked with Italy and 
the West, 98; migration from, 104*, 117n, 
167*; Moses’ miracles in, 238; population 
estimates for, 160; preservation of ties with, 
by immigrants to Byz., 1170, 191%; R. revival 
in, 254f; R. in, see R. of; reservoir of K. wealth 
and political strength, 364, 455; ripening of 
crops in, 300°; Saadyah, coming from, 23f, 
363n; some builders of ByKm came from, 
319; TbM's visit to and correspondence with, 
27n, 43f*, 49F*, 52f*, 419n, 427-29*; traffic 
between, 'and Pal, 325 
Egyptian ‘affairs, in Genizah finds, 45n; “E. 
argument” of Saadyah, regarding abib, 500n; 
E. crop, interpreted as abib, 300*; E. formula 
of K. marriage contract, 296n; E. J., see J. in 
Egypt; E. K., see K. in Egypt; E. Nagid [Rais 
al- Yahud]. 38n; E. ports, ByJ traffic with, 170; 
E. shore [coast]: appearance of ByK on, 47; 
Attaleia’s commerce with, 47, 110; personal 
and commercial ties with, by immigrants to 
Byz, 111 
E. R., see R. of Egypt; Solomon, “the—,"167n 
Elhanan, Rabbi, 224n 
Elija, Patriarch of Alexandria, 100nf 
Elijah, Prophet, 358 
Elijah b. Abraham: 29n, 199n, 361f, 362n; on 
survival of M. and T., 366-68, 367n, 370, 373 
2s  Hilluk ha-Kara’ im we ha-Rabbanim: 
360, 45n, 55n; account of K. schism in, 28f, 
29n, 33n, 2946 295n; epithet for TbM in, 449; 
list of K. leaders i in, 428n: on sectarian divisions 
in Jewry, 366f, 367n 
Elijah Bashyachi: Afendopolo, pupil of, 242, 
282n: and reconstruction of ByK history, 
31f*; and training of K. leaders, 188n; anti-M 
texts of, 373n, 389n; ascribing acknowledgment 
of K. ‘truth to Ibn Ezra and Maimonides, 
236; ascribing ambivalence of statements to 
K. ‘scholars, 235f*. ascribing ON to YbY, 
278n; attributing to iithc K. scholars tendency 
to Sabbath reform, 235*, 251n, 2661; attributing 
to sources multiplicity of meanings and inten- 
tions, 237; bibliography on, 3in; chronological 
errors of, 32n; chronology of, 31, 342; cor- 
respondence of, with Troki and Luck, 188n; 
credited ToM with introduction of PaKm to 


138n, 170n, 


KARAITES.IN BYZANTIUM 


ECONOMY 


Byz., 31; disciple of R. masters, 31f, 238; 
disliked Ashkenazic Jewry, 196n; echoed 
scepticism of a Renaissance man, 238; efforts 
of, to liberalize K. law, 234; cpithets for TbM, 
by, 449n; idcologist of Turkish K. intelligentsia, 
236; inferring K. history from R. sources, 31f; 
innovations of, 208, 250f, 251n; interpretation 
of ha'atakah by, 237-39*; interpreted Shine‘ar 
as Russia, 303n; “last codifier" of K. law, 31n, 
200n, 233 
on: AbE’s activity in Constantinople, 134n; 
Articles of Faith, 200n, 233n; calendar, 
292n, 300n, 303n-5n, 323n, 340*, 34In-43n, 
344*; customary laws, 209*, 231nf; double- 
talk in R. literature, 236; early K. translators, 
191n; fire and candles on the Sabbath, 235, 
251n, 266f, 267n; hagbarah, 321n; laws of: 
impurity, 253n; own method, 236; ‘omer, 
278n; rikkub, 82n; roots of K. jurisprudence, 
237f*; sebel as "burden," 2310; Talmud, 
241n; Tobias Doctrine, 233-39"; transmission 
of “all Israel," 232n; verification of Torah 
through oral transmission, 238* 
oné path from TbM to, 251; preferred 
Sephardi J., 196n; proposed curriculum of 
instruction, 237n; protagonist and product of 
K-R rapprochement, 31n, 234; reading between 
the lines of R, literature, 32*, 236; shedding 
light on position of Turkish Km, not on ByK 
beginnings, 32; spokesman of sectarian élite, 
234; system of interpreting sources, by, 234— 
37*; traditions of, on ByK beginnings, 31f* 
-s Code [Addereth Eliyyahu]: Afendopolo's 
Supplement to, 282n; editions of, 31n; follows 
traditional K. order of festivals from Nisan, 
340n; on method of K. liberals, 235; unfinished, 
282n, 373n 
-s Iggereth Gid han-Nasheh, 31n. See also 
Bashyachi Family [School] 
Elisha bar Shinaya of Nisibis, 164* 
Elite: BaK, and DaK, 314; creed of, by Bash., 234 
Elu! (month), 317n, 345 
Embroidery, 174nf 
Emessa [Hims], 97 
Emigration: from Armenia, 64n, 128, 370, 372; 
from Bab., see Babylonia, and Exodus; from 
Byz. 58n, 63, 86, 127n; from Crimea, 58*, 
60n; from Diaspora, 309, 315, 317, 320f, 
382n; from Egypt, 104, 117n, 167*; from 
Syria, 382n. See also Immigration 
Emissaries [envoys], Emissary, K., 341f, 347 


Emotionalism, Emotional appeals, in Byz., 
256f, 260 
Encyclopedic: objectives of BKLP, 440-43*; 


scope, expressed in titles of ByK books, 245n, 
440*, 442 


Endogamy, 82 

Enoch, Ethiopic Book of, 378* 

"Enrichment" ["Riches"], lit, in ByKm, 440° 

Environment: different, and TbM’s account 
of Mish., 376; new, adjustment to, as reflected 
in ByK history, 25; variations in: and inner 
K. differences, 220; and plurality of sects, 
11. See Bab. e.; Byz. e.; Chr. e.; Greek e.; 
Muslim e. 

Ephesus, 105, 107, 112, 114*, 117 

Ephraim b. Shemaryah, 46 

Epigoni, lit., of Km, 8, 30f 

Epikorosin, 386nf 

Epistle(s): see Correspondence; of SbM, see 
Sahl b. Masliah 

Equinox, vernal, 303f 

Eres Soba, 341 

Eres Yisrael, see Land of Israel 

Error of whole community, 221f, 222n 

Error(s): cal., Bash. on, 340n; chronological, 
of Bash., 32n; grammatical, TbM on own, 
191n, 420, 422, 424, 426, 430; in citing earlier 
authorities, TbM on, 420f, 441 


“ERRORS” 


*Error(s)': K., TbE on, 290; R., exposed by 
Zadok, 276ní; sensitivity to the other party's, 
293 

Eschatological expectations, 36 

Eshkol hak-Kofer, see Yehuda Hadassi 

Eski Krim, see Sulkhat 

Estanor, 147n 

Esther (biblical), 67 

Bsther Kyra, 144n 

Ethiopic Book of Enoch, see Enoch . 

Ethnical independence of K. from J., argued, 40 

Ethrog, 284 

Etymology, K.: of abib, 300n; of sha'atnez, 175nf 

Eudokia (Jewess), 199 

Eulogon, 288n, 357n 

Euphrates River, 88, 97*, 105, 137 

Europe, European: 29, 102, 148, 
Km (in) 8, 163 

Eastern Europe, East European: K. (in), 
see K. in; K-R relations in, 40 

‘Western Europe, 90nf, 174n, 178, 183, 
451n (see also West) 

Eustathius, 149f, 161n 

Eutychius, 137n 

Evangelists, 413 

Evolution: of ByK attitude to the Talmud, and 

M, 244; of Halakhah [halakhic], 359f; 
of Jewry, geonic impact on, 5; of Km: ByK 
contribution to, 250, 416, 449; 11thC turning- 
point in, 244 

of PaK legislation in Byz., and ha‘atakah, 
226, 229n, 230 

Evolutionary: principle in J. law, 358-60; process 
of Jewry, and Km, 361 

Examination of slaughtered animals, see Inspection 

Exarch(ol) [prostatai], 176n 

Excommunication [Ban]: of K., 41, 41nf; of M., 
275n, 384*, 386f, 392, 414 

Exegesis, see Biblical e. 

Exegetes; see Biblical commentators; *'— of 
Jerusalem," 185n 

Exegetic(al) arguments, of TbM against Mm, 
396, 401*; c. literature, K., rise of, 22, 217; 
e. polemics, K-R, in Byz., 447*; e. schools, 
opposing, in PaKm, 261n, 421; e. writings 
[compositions]: of Saadyah, in Hebrew tr., 
225, 225nf; of YbA and YbY, popular in 
Spain, 346n, 359n; popularity of, in Byz., 
4461; references to Bible difficulties in, 409n; 
translated in Byz., 190, 447f; see also Biblical 
commentaries 

non-exegetical arguments, of TbM against 
Mm, 401 

Exilarch(s): 12f, 15, 42, 295n; and the calendar, 
306f, 307n, 350n 

Exilarchate, 3, 10, 22f 

Exilarchic activity, beneficial, 5; e. administration, 
5; e. authority, 12, 14f, 41*; e. Bab., citadel 
of Rm, 21; e. bureaucracy, abuses by, 5, 10, 15; 
e. Court, 5; e. fisc, 15; c. institutionalism, 
countered by 'Anan, 14; e. office and the Cali- 
phate, 15; 6. succession, and ‘Anan, 15, 295n 

Exile, deposed exilarchs in, 15 

Exile, J.: absence of permanent court in, and 
lunar observation, 270; and Khazars, 73; 
and national mourning," 268, 313; Assyrian, 
321, 344n; Bab., 321, 344*; Israelite, 311; 
Judaean, 311; length of, 310*; punishment of 
K. in, 247 

Exilic conditions [realities], adjustment to, 
321, 340; e. experience of Jewry, 344"; e. 
“mourning” on Sabbath, 268; e. way of life, 
end Pal-centricism, 309-13* 

pre-exilic Pal., 253n 

Exodus: “Bab.” of pietists and sects in 9thC, 
22, 314f, 317, 380—83*, 385; from the Diaspora: 
considered imperative by DaK, 313; thought 
impractical by later Pal-centrics, 320 


150, 152; 
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“into the wil derness of the peoples,” 31 
Exodus-Leviticus Anonymous; against R. claim 
to true exposition of Torah, 357, 358n; against 
Saadyah on calendar, 300n; and the importance 
-of Leviticus, 361n, 433; and TbE, a comparison, 
262; based on PaK exegetes, 448n; chronology 
and origin of, 245f, 246n, 357, 364, 448n; 
deploring Roman rule, 246, 2475; hailing 
Islam for support of Km, 364, 364nf; Hebrew 
Saadyan quotations in, 226nf; identity of, 
245nf, 365n; messianic vein in, 247nf, 282n 
on: Jubilee, 282n; R. calendar, 247; R. 
marriage laws, 246; Redemption, 248, 364; 
sins of K, and R., 2480; Talmud, 241n 
state of publication of, 30nf, 247n, 260n; 
stressed K-R difference, 246, 262; used term 
ha'atakah, 226n; warned against dangers of 
excessive adjustment, 245-47*, 248n 
Expansion: Byz., military, 31n, 87-90, 163, 166; 
demographic, of Km, 161-63, 162n; geographic: 
of Bab. talmudic authority, 12f, 221; of Km: 
7, 152-54, 162n, 163, 457; inarticulate, prior 
to TbM, 450; not reported by non-J historians, 
38; wrongly ascribed to propaganda, 79-83, 425 
of K. holidays, into two festive days, 339; 
of K. scholarship, 8; of Mm, 384; semantic: 
of ha'atakah, 226-39"; of sebel, 230nf 
Expectations [hopes]: eschatological, of K. and 
R., 36; messianic, see Messianic e. 
Exposition of Scripture [of Law], see Interpretation 
Expulsion, of J. from Constantinople, 143n 
Extermination, of K. in Spain, 56n 
Eye-witnessing of New Moon, see Lunar Observa- 
tion 
Ezra (biblical), 285n 


Fables, 174n 

Fair(s): of Thessalonica, 148n, 328f, 329n; of 
Trebizond, 124* 

Family life, ByJ, K. influence on, 291; f. names, 
see Names; f. purity, neglect of: and M., 413; 
a standard item in medieval pofemics, 413f 

Farmers: information on abib by, 322f; J.: and 
K. legislation, 181; at Krisa, 181 

Fars, 219n 

[al-] Fasi, see David al-Fasi 

Fast [-days]: 267, 268* (see also Yom Kippur); 
of Danicl, 268n 

Fasts and Feasts, 54, 375n, 377, 432 

Fat(s) 375n, 389-91*, 395, 409n, 423n 

Fat-tail [alyaA], 2600, 287f*, 297*, 371n, 389-91* 

Fate, J., see J. Fraternity of Fate 

Fatimid, Fatimids: 89n, 91, 97, 100, 161f, 167*, 
453; interdiction of ban on PaK by, 42n 

Fayyum, Saadyah of, 390 

Feast: of Sukkoth, see Festival of Booths; of 
Trumpets {Yom Teru‘ah], 281; of Unleavened 
Bread [Hag ham-Massoth], 281 

Festival: of Booth [Feast of Sukkoth], 272, 
284f, 285n, 333n, 334, 341n; of Purim, 326*, 
340n; of Weeks [Pentecost, Shabu'oth], 2756, 
278f*, 339n, 371%, 377* 

Festivals [Feasts, Holidays]: Byz.: Easter, most 
important of, 338 

.: and Byz. abjuration formula, 280-82; 

and Jubilee, 282*; and K, marriage contract, 
295*; and national "mourning," 268*; cutting 
the *omer on, 278*; DaK on, 311; dates of, 
and J. unity, 270, 349f*; desecration 
of, 283, 326°, 329, 401; divergence on, 
and the “partition” in Péra, 336; economic 

of defiance of, by other party, 

327; ideas preached to ByR on, and 

Lekah Tob, 263; intra-K  disccepances over, 

34in, 352; K. dates of: determined through 

observation of Pal. crops, 186; different 
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from R., dates, 270; observed by some R, 
along with R. dates, 253, 271 
K. expansion of, into two festive days, 
Suggested, 339; order of, 281, 333n, 340n; 
PaK reply to ByK query on, 326*, 375n, 
433f; postponement of, because of delayed 
abib, 293; precalculated postponements of, 
384, 395; proclamation of, claimed dependent 
on J. people, 348; prohibition of marital 
relations on, by K., 297*, 298; R. dates of: 
defied by K. 327; followed by M., 379f, 
384, 395%; observed by 'Isunians, 274n, 38In 
R. taunted for not compromising on, but 

on matters of belief, 380nf; SbM on, 253, 
316n; Tract on, see Joseph al-Basir; volume 
of ON on, 375n, 434 

Feuds, sec Conflicts; Controversy; Calendar 
euds 

Fields, acquisition of, 179 

Fihrist, Arabic, of Eshkol hak-Kofer, 28n 

Financial enterprises, joint Gentile-J, 180*; 
f. support: of MoZ by wealthy K., 45; sought 
by Alexandtian comm., 46 

Fire, on a Sabbath, 205, 235*, 266f* 

Firkowicz, A; and his finds and theories, 58n, 
59f*, 64n, 125, 325*; and K. of Istanbul, 
196; as editor, 28n, 30n, 59n, 61n, 71, 213n; 
claimed existence of two ThM, 325n, 4i9n; 
on authorship of Yehi Me'oroth, 52n: on 
K. MSS lost in Gozlow, 324, 436n; published 
spurious letter of TbM, 325*; reported a 
commentary on whole Pentateuch by TbM, 
436n; sclected excerpts from ELA, 29n, 246nf, 


248n 

Firkowiez Collections, 60n, 94n, 125, 126 

First-horn, laws of, 291n 

Fiscal aspects of sectarian dissent, 10, 15; f. perse- 
cution of K., by R., 55*; f. policies of govern- 
ments, and the K., 37f, 38n 

Fish, Greek names ‘tor, 173, 198 

Florence, iin 

Folkways, R., combatted by K., 283 

Food: prepared by Gentiles, 253n, 297%, 401°; 
ritual cleanliness of: and K-R relations, 253%, 
2856; supervised by J. community, 286 

Foreign, Foreigners, in Byz.: 104n, 138-42*, 
143n, 146, 183n, 363n; ByK denounced as, 
363f*. See also Aliens; Strangers 

Foreignness [Alienage] accusation of, and 
ByKm, 363-65", 388, 416 

Forum Augusteion, 92n 

Fossilization of Km, postponed by ByK, 456f 

Foundations: of Judaism, and abrogation, 
412f; of Km: historical, laid in Bab., 319; 
in Turkey, Russia and Poland, laid in Byz., 
25; scholarly, laid by lower aristocracy and 
intelligentsia, 18 

Founding Fathers, of Km, 210, 212, 216, 306, 
421. See also ‘Anan; BenN 

“Four Species," 284f* 

Fowl: consumption of, with milk, 289; names 
of, transmitted by tradition, 285 

France, 451n 

Frankish merchants, in Constantinople, 

Fraternity of Fate, J., see J. F. of F, 

Fringe areas of Dispersion, see Peripheries 

Fringes, ritual [sisith], see Ritual fringes 

Frontiersmen: earliest J. sectarians, 10; joined 
by urban population since ‘Anan, 18 

Fund-raising campaign, for ransom of captives, 
48, 112n 

Fundamentalism [‘Biblicism”], 17, 209 

Fustat-Cairo: AbE supposedly lived in, 135n; 
congregation of Jerusalemites ‘n, 46; Davidic 
pretenders in, 15; greatest Islamic city of the 
period, 161, 162n; K. in, see K. in; K-R cal. 
discrepance in, 327*, 334; K-R marriage 
contracts from, 288n, 297*; private R. 
correspondence with, on Thessalonican feud, 


139n 
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FESTIVALS 


328-35*; R. in, see J. in; TbM’s letter to, 
27n, 43f*, 420nf 


Gagry [Gagri], 125-27; see Gangra 

Galata, 14In, 144%, 146 

Galley [galata], 174n 

Galuth, 311, 313 (see also Diaspora) 

Galuth, denoting status of “aliens,” 150* 

Galutho-centricism, of ‘Anan, 16, 22, 306 

Gangra [Germanicopolis], 107, 120, 121*, 122, 
125-27* 

Gaon, see Geonim, and under individual names 
of geonim 

Gaonate: Bab., 3, 10; Pal., feud over, 42f*, 50n 

Gardiki, 159n. 

Gargar, 128i* 

Gargirian, see Jacob Gargirian 

Gazaria, 61n 

Genizah, The Cairo Genizah: 20, 117n, 191°, 
289, 329n; documents [finds], 35, 42-44, 
45n, 46-53* 

Genizoth, 6 

Genoa, 142 

Genoese, 128, 141f, 151, 181n 

Gentile Ármenians, migration of, 372; G. courts, 
331n; G. governments, and the J., 331n; G. 
law, and R. struggle against K., 335; G. 
masters, and K. handymen, 180; G. nations: 
and the day count, 397; and J. heresy, 331*; 
and the Khazars, 71 

G. population, and the K., 38; G. recognition 
of K-R unity, 38, 40f, 44; G. sharecroppers 
on J. land, 180 

Gentile-Jewish associations, economic, 180°; 
G-J legal titles to real estate, 180 

Gentiles: bread of, 297; conviviality with, 413f; 
“custom of,” imitated by J., 220; food prepared 
by, 253n, 297%, 401°; partnerships with, 180°; 
status of Jewry among, 33ln; taking away 
J. moncy, 331%; venerating tomb of SbY 
99n; wine of, 297, 401; xtaophobia among 
in Byz., 363* 

Geographic distance, between Bab. and Pal., 
and K. calendar, 308*; g. distribution of Km, 
no early R. data on, 32; g. division, of K. 
history, 302: g. expansion, of Km, see Expan- 
sion; g. independence, of principle of lunar 
observation, 344f; g. shift: of J. sectarianism 
with ‘Anan, 14; of K. centers, 302n; of M. 
center, 375n 

g. splits, in Km, on the gbib issue, 341 

Geonic Academies: of Bab., 5, 22, 188, 249, 

316n; of Pal, 23, 453 

g. activity, beneficial, 5; g administration, 
5; g. authority, 12, 14, 4l; E. Bab., citadel of 
Rm, 21; g. era [period], 302; g. institutionalism, 
14; g. interference, with 'Anan's right to 
exilarchate, 15, 295n; g. legislation, 5, 209; 
g. literature, and ha'atakah, 224 

Geonim, Gaon [Heads of Academies]: Bab.: 
12f, 17, 32, 40f, 81n, 295n; attitude of, to Pal., 
13, 307 (see also Hai; Natronai; Saadyah) 

Pal., 42f, 84 (see also Ben Meir; Daniel b. 
'Azaryah; Solomon b. Yehudah) 

George Maniakes, 129 

Georgia [Abkhazia], 126 

German J. scholars, of the 19thC, 424, 426 

Germanicopolis, see Gangra 

“Germans,” denoting Crusaders, 347* 

Germany: absence of Km in, 33; and TbE, 33, 
34 


n 

Gewohnheitsrecht, 208 

[al-]Ghazzali, 236, 237n 

Ghetto, 140n, 141, 147n 

Gifts, priestly and levitical, 182n 

Glosses, Greek, see Greek 

God: ascribing corruption to, 410f, 412n; con- 
fidence in, 410-13; hiding His face from Jewry, 


GOD 


313; of Israel, Jesus and Muhammad, 403n; 
Nature of, al-Basir's Tract on, 417n; “People 
of," 349, 350; strengthened K. under Islam, 
364; terms for, 423n; thanks to, in colophons, 
436; “Way of,” 349 
-'s: attributes, 423n; curse, invoked against 
Mish., 398, 401; indifference to His people, 
366; Name, 313, 423n; oral communication 
on Sinai, 285; prohibition of leaven on Passover, 
410f; promise of Redemption, 411; Prophets, 
trust in, 411; reward and punishment, 369n; 
Temple, desecrated, 313; Torah, 311f, 411; 
Wisdom and ‘Morality, 407 
Gog and Magog, Wars of, 92f 
Gold currency [coinage], in Byz., 330n 
Golden Age: of J. sectarianism outside Bab., 
381f; of Km in Pal., see K. in Pal. 
Golden Horn, 98, 121, 140, 142n, 144-46, 161 
Goldsmith(s), 178° 
"Good Figs," 344* 
Gospels, 408, 414 
Governmental authorities, attitude of, and R. 
action against K., 350f; g. intervention, in 
K-R feuds, 37, 37nf, 56, 287, 329, 334-36 
Government(s): and K. separatism, 40; and K-R 
unity, 36-38*; intervention of, see Governmen- 
tal Intervention; R. recourse to, against K., 
55* 
Gozlow: 452; K, books edited in, 28n, 59n, 
71, 1729, 191n, 198: K. MSS perished in, 324 
Graeco-Karaite: colloquialisms in Sefer ha’- 
Osher, 198: jargon, 152, 195í* 
Grammar, Hebrew, 125* 
“Grammarian, The Jerusalem," 
Grave, see Tomb 
Grecization, of Km, 193, 196, 199 
Greece, 98n, 105 
Greek: classical, use of in Byz., 195; colloquial, 
and R. literature, 194; conscious adoption of, 
by ByK, 195; “language of the Romans," in 
Byz., 194; pushing out Arabicized models of 
K. literature, 202; role of, in Byz., 193f; spoken 
in K. quarter of Haskeuy, 196; state of: among 
ByJ, 198n, 365; among ByK, 193-200*, 202f, 
365 
translating Hebrew terms into, 423n; use 
of, by TbE, 290n . 
Greek courtesy phrases, 198; G. environment, 
and Km, 152», 198, 451; G. glosses in general 
J. literature in Byz., 365, 396, 416; G. glosses 
in K. literature: appended by ByK students 
whlle compiling notes in JeK Academy, 426; 
atticisms of, 195; in al-Basir's works, BOn, 
190n; in earliest ByK writings, 193*, 365, 
416, 444; in Marpe la-'Esem, 429n; in Sefer 
ha-Osher, 173f*, 177*, 196-98*, 281*; not 
composed by JbR himself, 197; of TbM, 80n, 
396, 421; reconstruction of, 194n 
G. giosses in M. literature, 396; G. hagiogra- 
phers [hagiography]. 26*, 114*; G. historians, 
26*, 91; G. language and culture, ByK integra- 
tion in, 189-200, 204, 365f, 416, 451; 
G. literacy, 182n; G. literature, 26*, 194nf; 
G. mainland, J, on, 113; G. merchants, 1210; 
G. names, J., 137n, 151*, 198-200*; G. philo- 
sophy, 194*; G. polemicists, 26; G. records 
[documents, sources]: on J., 26*; silent on 
Km, 26f, 283 
G. spelling, and Hebrew transliterations, 
127; G. terms: Hebrew transliteration of, 198nf, 
281n; for articles of wear, 175n, 193; for 
"bread," 198; for coinage, 198, 330n; for 
embroidery, 175n; for fish, 173, 198; for 
"God," 423n; for marriage gifts, 199n; for 
measures, 198; for ships, 174n; for unleavened 
bread, 281%; for work tools, 177, 198; medical, 
198; technical, 177, 198 
G. theological phrases, 198; G. titles of 
Byz. officials, 198 
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Greek Orthodox, see Christian 

Greek-speaking: environment, and the K., 
198; J., conversion of, to Km, 193; K. and 
R., in Turkish times, 151f 

Greeks, 48n, 14In, 146, 164. 187 

Gregorios (hagiographer), 1140 

“Gregos,” 

Guild(s): Byz. system of, 140, 142n, 143%, 176nf; 
J., in Byz., 142f*, 145f*, 149f*, 172, 176f*, 
336; and By] population data, 35n, 154, 
157-59, 161 

Gulgoleth [capitation tax], 183, 183nf 


Ha'atakah, 224-39*, 449 

Hadassi, see Yehudah Hadnssi 

Hajftaroth, 447n 

Hag ham-Massoth, 281 

Hagbarah, 321* 

Haggadoth, 259n 

Hagzai, 361 

Hagia Sophia, 115f 

Hagiographer(s), Hagiography: Christian, Greek: 
on J., 26n, 114*; silent on Km, 26 

Hagiographa, 265, 290 

Hai (b. David? b. Nahshon?), 350nf 

Hai (b. Sherira) Gaon, 93n, 95n, 188n, 224*, 
264n, 298n 

[al-]Hakim, persecutions by, 104n, 167* 

Hakrabah, 321* 

Halabim, Heleb, 375n, 409n, 423n (see Fats) 

Halakhah: ancient sectarian, 20f; Bab., 13; K., 
17f; Pal., 253, 255; R. [normative], 28, 141n, 
265, 316, 359f; sectarian, 316 

Halakhic: creations, vs Midrash, 265; evolution, 
360f; formulation of Judaism by K., imitating 
Rm, 17, 209; questions, arising from ByK 

professions, 174-815 rapprochement of K. 

and R. in Turkey, and linguistic separateness, 


196 

Half-shekef, 182n 

Halicz, 38n, 60n 

Halisah, 285 

Hallevi, see Mubashshir Hallevi, and Yehudah 
Hallevi 

Halys River, 121 

Hamdanid(s), 88, 90n 

Hames, 327 (see Leavened bread) 

Hananyah (brother of ‘Anan), 295n 

Handymen, K., 180 

Hanukkah, 281f, 282n 

[al-)Harizi, see Yehudah al-Harizi 

Harmylo, 159n 

Haser (Court) of Bakhtawi, 186n (see Bakhtawi 


Court) 

Hashmadah (Forced Baptism), 63n 

[he-]Hasid, 429n 

Haskeuy, K. quarter in, 196 

"Haste," theory of, in ByK literature, 190n, 
193n, 425* 

Hayawayh [Hiwi] al-Balkhi, 408, 408nf, 412n 

Hazzaniyyah [liturgical collection], 352n, 418n 

Hebraization, of. Km, 193 

Hebrew: as countercheck to assimilation, 200, 
450f; availability of Arabic classics in, and 
their survival, 30, 452; biblical verses in, 
transliterated into Arabic, 417f, 418n; ByK 
literature in, see K., in Byz —BKLP; ByK 
Saadyan quotations in, 225f, 226nf, 288n, 
294f*, 389f, 390nf; ByK students of JeKAca- 
demy compiling notes in, 418, 424-27; commu- 
nal correspondence in, 191*; demanded aa 
K. Article of Faith, 200*; Divine Vehicle of 
Revelation, 21f; general J. literature In Byz. 
composed in, 365, 396. 416, 418, 426; knowledge 
of, in the Land of Kedar, 63; not included 
in R. Articles of Faith, 200n; Pal. originals 
in, 190; poor quality of, in 11thC, 192, 444f; 
R. productions in, and the BKLP, 416; spoken 
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by South Russian K. to Petahyah, 63; state 
[diffusion] of, among ByK, 191-93, 413, 
426; use of: by BenN, 21, 77; in ByK literature, 
imperative for ideological reasons, 365, 416; 
in K. legal documents, 298*; turns a necessity 
with 'byzantinization" of Km, 448 

used and propagated by 9thC "Km, 21£, 211; 
"writing from the language of Ishmael into," 
420, 422-24 

Hebrew accounts of Hadassi, compared with 
the Arabic: on Mish., 373, 374*, 379n, 383n; 
on Tifl., 370, 371n 

H. clause of the ‘Ananite Maxim, 210-12*; 
H. compendia, 445nf; H. compilations, ByK, 
see K. in Byz.—ByK c.; H. counterparts of 
an-nakl, 225, 227n, 230nf; H. creativity of 
ByK: ideological incentives of, 190-93, 365f, 
416, 418; wrongly linked to Crimea, 58 

H. Epistle of SbM, 190 (see SbM); H 
epitome(s), 28n, 77; H. equipment of ByK, 
reflected in Sefer ha-"Osher, 197£; H. linguistics, 
24, 50, 206, 398; H. lit. activity ‘of K., and the 
Crimea, 58; H. literature, SpJ, and Km, 
196n; H. philology, 368n, 398; H. phrasing of 
anti-M excursuses, by TbM, 374f, 375n, 396; 
H. Saadyan terminology, 225; H. Scripture, 
as source of legislation, 21, '408; H. style, 
flowery, of Maliha’s letter, 199n 

H. term(s): for Divine Name, untranslatable, 
423n; for encyclopedic scope and erudition, 
245n, 440", 442; for God's attributes, translat- 
able, 423n; for “tradition,” are of R. origin, 
225; for ''translating," 420t*, 424n, 449*; 
Greek equivalents of, 177, 290n, 423*; *onesh, 
330n; translating of, into Arabic, 423* 

H. text: of Hai on cal, in K. quotations, 
350nf; of LbY's Book of Precepts, a Byz. 
translation, 227nf, 271n, 446 

H. texts, early ByK: based on class-notes, 
418, 424-27, 443f; contain untranslated Arabic 
clauses and words, 192f, 424-26; do not 
contain term sebel, 231n; some unintelligible 
without Arabic originals, 1 

H. translations: by By. See Arabic; 
interlinear, 425*; of al-Basir, ascribed to al- 
Basir himself, 80n, 190n; of al-Ghazzali, 237n; 
of Saadyah, 225*. See also Translations 

H. translators: ByK, see K. in Byz.—ByK t.: 
early J., as evaluated by Ibn Tibbon, 191f 

H. transliteration(s), 127, 198n, 199%, 
281n; H. works [writings], ByK, see K. in 
Byz. —BKLP, and ByK 

Hebrew-A rabic-Greek Admixture, in BKLP, 
424-26 (see Trilingualism) 

Hebrew-oriented K. centers, 8 

Hebrews, entering Chr, faith, 26, 280 (see Jews) 

Hegemony: contest for: in Jewry, see Pal-vs-Bab 
[Diaspora] contest; in K, world, 302-22*, 
455, 457 ` 

of Bab. Talmud, 12f; of Pal, propagated 

by 9thC K., 21, 301 

Hekhaloth Books, 264n 

Hekkesh, 17, 217, 217nf, 223n, 237 (see also 
Analogical Deduction; Kiyas) 

Heleb, see Halabim 

Helena, Empress, 70n 

Hellfire, TbM threatening M. with, 408, 413 

Heraclius, 1130 

Heresiarch(s), see Abu ‘Imran at-Tiflisi; Abu 
‘Isa; ‘Anan: Isme‘il al-‘Ukbari; Mishawayh; 
Musa az-Za'farani 

Heresy: Chr, and Km, 40n; Cypriot, 386n, 
387n; i intra-J, 41, 331%, 382; M., 372, 394-97, 
400, 406, 413; Phrygian, 1150 

Heretics: Cypriot, 119n, 386f*; in the Land of 
Kedar, 61-64* 

Hermeneutics, Hermeneutical, 17, 209f, 217, 
224, 232n 

Heterogeneity: demographic: of Byz. society, 


HA 193f, 194n, 204, 364; of East Mediterranean, 


ritual, corroding Judaism, 399 
Hezekiah (biblical), 400* 
Hilluk hak-Kara'im we ha-Rabbanim, see Elijah 
b. Abraham 
Hims [Emessa] 97 
Hippus, 209 
Hisday ibn Shaprut, 67, 70* 

Historians: Arab [Muslim], 38—40*, 68*, 294n, 
305f*; Greek, 26*, 91; non-J, and Km, 38 
Historical considerations of Km, by R., 33; h. 
contest for supremacy in Judaism, 13 (see 
Pal-vs-Bab contest); h. continuity: Byz, and 

tbe K., 320; of R. tradition, 355 

b. formuletion of Km, 319; h. independence 
of K. from J. people, argued, 40, 59; h, infe- 
rences: by Bash. from R. texts, .31f; from 
ByK texts, proved erroneous, 30nf 

h. legitimacy of doctrine, and communal 
legitimacy of leaders, 355; b. outlook, Km and 
Rm united in, 36, 54; h. precedence: of Km 
over Rm, argued, 357n, 361f; of Rm over Km, 
admitted by TbM, 357* 

h. precedents, invoked from the Bible, 278n, 
285*, Py. 349, "400°, 407; h. premises, “for the 
reconstruction of ByKm, 19, 26, 36-57*, 147, 
293n, 301n, 386n 

pseudo-historical reconstructions of Km, 
28f, 216, 346n 

Histories: eastern, 26n, 87n; Greek, 26 

Historiography, K., 362n 

History: and biblical law, 412; and the right to 
reform, 359; appeals to, K., 362n; Bab-Petsian 
K., 319; Byz., turning-point of, at Manzikert, 
453; ByJ, 26n; ByK, see K. in Byz.: divergent 
roads of Jewry i in, and the Pal-vs-Bab struggle, 
301; invoked in support of national "mourning" 
on Sabbath, 268*; J., see Jewish I; K., see 
Karaite h.; M., iTe 382f, 385-87; of abib, 
299-344"; of J. messianism, recent, conversions 
in, 403n; of Judaism, religious and lit. projec- 
tions in, 216; of K. Diaspora, 11thC turning- 
point in, 244: of K. polemics, see Karaite p.; 
of lunar ‘observation, 299, 344—52* ; of medieval 
J. sectarianism, 7-9, 14, 24f, 59, 319, 386n; 
of religion, 38f*, 384; ‘of T. 369f; test of, 
and Pal-centricism, 314 

world history: believed predicted by Prophets, 

10; described by J. homilists, 10 

[a- ]Hiti, see Ibn al-Hiti 

Hiwi al-Balkhi, see Hayawayh 

Hizkiyah b. Solomon b. David, K. patriarch, 43 

Holidays, see Festivals and individuel Feasts 

Holiness: double, of Yom Kippur, 377n; of 
Sabbath, extended by M. to night preceding 
Sunday, 378 

Holy City, see Jerusalem 

Holy Land, see Palestine 

Holy War, 90, 92* (see also Jihad) 

Homiletics, Homiletical, 256%, 263f 

Homilist(s), interpreting history, 10. See also TbE 

Homily, Homilies: and the K., 240, 245, 257, 
264, 393n (see also Midrashim); of TbB, 
alluding to Thessalonican feud, 330f*, 333¢ 

Horeb, Mt., laws of, invoked in ByK marriage 
contract, '296* 

Hosha'na "Rabbah, 50n 

Hosha‘na b. Michael (K. donor in Sulkhat), 126n 

Hostility: Chr., against J., 115, 115nf, 141%; 
K-R: 55f*, 329, 336, 351, 354; gives way to 
K. claim of antiquity of ‘cal, cycle, 343f 

House(s) of worship, K., 53f 

Hyperperon, Hyperpera, 329, 330n 


!Ibbur:of months, 350nf; of years, see Intercalation 
Iberian Peninsula, 34n, 3 
Ibn al-Athir, 139n 


IBN BATUTA 


Ibn Batuta, 147n 
Ibn Daud, see Abraham ibn Daud 
Ibn Ezra, see Abraham ibn Ezra 
Ibn Hazm, 39nf 
Ibn al-Hiti, 50n, 99n, 134n—36n, 417n 
Ibn at-Taras, 80n, 301n, 359n 
Ibn Tibbon, see Yehudah ibn Tibbon 
Ibn Tolun, Ahmad, 23, 382n (see also Tulnnids) 
Iconium [Konya], 106n, 107, 109, 121, 127 
Jdealization, K.: of intellectualism, 420*, 421; 
of MoZ, 45 , 45nf; of the past, and projection, 
216; of the status of minority, 54, 54nf; of 
“Teachers,” 419n 
Jdentification, of Km with the majority of J. 
people, 36-41, 44 
Identity: general J., and the K., 40, 44; gradual 
surrender of, by sectaries, 19, 380; K, confusion 
of with other sectaries, feared, 387-94*, 416; 
M., 275, 390, 393f; of ByK captives, known 
in Alexandria, 47; of Cypriot heretics, 386nf; 
of ELA, 245nf; ot Sadducees in Middle Ages, 
20; preservation of, struggle for by ByK, 25 
Idolaters, 165 
Ignorance: ascribed: to Abu ‘Isa, 16; to opponents 
in medieval polemics, 16; to Yudghan, 16 
of K. in Land of Kedar, 62; struggle against, 
in ByKm, 247-50 
Jima‘, 208*, 218, 221-23, 229n, 364 (see also 
Consensus) 
ljtihad, 209, 249n 
Imam(s), Shi'ite, 223, 233 
Immigrant(s), to Byz.: ByK not missionaries 
but —, 25, 192; entering local industries, 174; 
integrating in. Byz. economy, 117n; K 104, 
118, 169—71, 174, 319f, 362, 399; and American 
J., a comparison, 192f: and BKLP, 416, 450; 
and M., a parallel, 386 
maintain ties with “old country,” 110f, 
117n, 198nf, 201, 328n; M., 386; move into 
Constantinople, 103; non-K, eastern groups 
of, 366: R., merge with nativo community, 
119, 171; settle in Melitene, 103 
Immigrant(s), to Palestine, 187n, 309; see K. 
in P., settlement of 
Immigrants, to State of Israel, K., 41 
Immigrants, to Turkey, Sephardi, 322, 152, 196* 
Immigration: to Bab., 383n; to Byz. [moverent 
inland from the East}: 103-4, 111, 117n, 128n, 
160, 366; effects of on K. ‘and R., 168f; of 
Armenians (Chr, J., K., and T.), 64n, 103, 
128n, 370, 372; of Egyptians (Chr. and J.), 
104, 117m, 167%; of K., 58", 84-86, 104, 111, 
163, 319; of K. and M., a parallel, 385-37; 
of Khazar R., 75; of M., 385f; of non-K, 
366; to Constantinople, 103, 117n, 138f; to 
Nicomedia, 132 
to Crimea, 58n, 63, 127n; to Pal, see K. 
in P., settlement of; to Poland [Halicz], 60n; 
to Syria, 381n, 382f* 
Immovable property, 179f* 
Impurity, see Ritual impurity 
Incest: and K. legislation, 17, B2f*, 205, 21Bn, 
405n, 446"; and Misb., 401; and Tif., 371*; 
biblical prohibition of, 32; K. influence on 
PaR in, claimed, 253; K-R difference onm, 
discussed in context of Leviticus, 432 
Incompatibility: of K. with Byz. society, argued, 
356; of Khazars with Km, manifested in K. 
literature, 74—76* 
Indian commerce, 97 
Individual responsibility, K. doctrine of, Sin, 
216, 249 
Individualism [individualistic approach to inter- 
pretation of Scripture (of Law)], in Km, 211-16*, 
219, 397, 399, 421f 
Industrial occupations, of ByK, 174—78* 
Industry, Industries, 174, 179 (see also under 
individual industries) 
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Infallibility: and *Anan, 211; of the Bible, 407; 
of the community, 221f, 222n 

“Infide!” population in Muslim lands, 157 

Ingathering-of-Exiles, and the K., 41 

Inheritance, K. laws of, 256, 298n, 4d45nf 

Innovation(s): arbitrary introduction of, ascribed 
to K., 255, 361; 'ibbur denounced as, 350n; 
in J. life, justified, 349*; K., in 15thC, 208, 
235, 250f, 25in, 267, 308 

Innuendo, in polemics, 279, 369, 390, 391. See 
aiso Denouncement by Association 

Inspection of Slaughtered Animals [bedikah], 
285—87 

Tnstitutionalism, y Detitutional : R. 14, 18, 21, 
41*; K., see K. Counter-institutionalism, K. 
Separateness . 

Institutions: Byz., contacts of with Jewry, 283; 
ByK, chronology of, 51—54*; central J., under 
Aslam,see Jewish Central Authorities; normative, 
submission to, and separatism, 399 ;. weakening 
of, and adjustment, 241 

Integration: K., in Byz, see K. i; linguistic, 
of ByJ, 194, 451; of Jewry in Byz. society, and 
the K-M controversy, 408 

Intellectual activity: of PaK, 24; of R. in Spain, 


i. climate of Byz. Jewry reconsidered, 452; 
i. creed of élite, represented by Bash., 234; 
i, failure, ascribed to Km, 355; i. immaturity, 
of pre-‘Ananite movements, li; i. satiety, in 
centers of *Abbasid civilization, 315; ; i. sophisti- 
cation, of Bab. urban centers, vs peripheries 
of Diaspora, 10, 45; i. standard, of Mm, 
374n, 398 
Intellectuals: 18, 211*, 257, 398f, 420*; 
"mob," 234-36" 
Intellectualism  [intellectualist trend], in Km, 
18f, 209, 229n, 420°, 421, .437n 
Intelligentsia: joins sectarianism with ‘Anan, 
18; K., see K. i. 
Intercalation month: Adar, 306n, 345; Shebat, 
306n 
Intercalation of months, 350nf 
Intercalation of years ['ibbur]: intra-K splits 
over, 317n, 3401, 341nf, 344*; K., determined 
by Pal. abib: 292f, 344f, 347f; and Anan, 
306"; and ByK, 318, 328, 337, 339-46"; 
K. of Egypt and Syria, 341%, Bak deviation 
from, 304, 307, 317n, 381; instructions on, 
sent by PaK «authorities, 307, 326f, 329, 333 
K. and R. agreed on need of, but divided 
on method of, 270f, 271n; K-R feuds over, 
328, 340, 345, 348; R., precalculated [by 
nineteen-year cycle method]: 247; alleged 
antiquity of, 270; and J. unity, 270; and Mm, 
384, 395*; followed by BaK, 304, 317n, 381; 
followed by SpK, 345f*; sanctioned by later 
ByK, 339-44* 
three modes of, in Bab., 303f*, See also 
Abib; Calendar 
Interdiction, of ban on Km, 42n 
Interest on loans, in Byz., 178£, 179n 
Interlinear: reading, in R. literature, by Bash., 
32°, 236; translations, from the Arabic, 425* 
Intermarriage: 'Isunian-R, 274n, 3B1n; K-R, 
288*, 297f* 
International Trade, see Commerce 
Interpreters (jobs), 178 
Interpretation [Exposition] of Scripture [of Law]: 
and DaK, 368n; and individualism, 211, 213. 
216f, 219; ByR, homiletical [midrashic], 
256, 2646; K. [K-oriented], 54, 262, 447; 
K-R debates [polemics] over, 41, 446f, 447n; 
K-R divergences over, 36, 289f*, 291n; of 
TbE, 264, 331, 332n; Pal-centric, 321n; R., 
divergent, 357. See Bible; Biblical Exegesis 
Interpretations, divergent; of:  abib, 300*; 
account of Tifl., by modern research, 


and the 


by-names Ba‘albeki and ‘Ukbari, 

383": cal legacy of Bab, Exile, 344*; 

"four species." 284f, 285n; ha‘atakah, 234, 

“morrow after the Sabbath," 275f, 

, 2786; teru‘ah, 233f*; Tobias Doctrine, 
234, 238f 

Intervention, see Governmental i. 

Investment, in Byz., 179 

Isaac Albalag, 237n 

Isaac b. [of ?] Nappaha, 350nf 

Isaac b. Nathan, 237n 

Isaiah of Trani, 255* 

Isauria, Isaurian, 106, 107n, 117n 

Ishmael: Kingdom [kings] of, 165, 294; language 
of, 420, 42224 

Ishmaclites, 165, 270, 294f, 364 

Islam, medieval: 246n; alliance of J. messianism 
and sectarianism under, 10; and the spread 
of Bab. Talmud, 13; central J. Institutions 
under, see J. Central Authorities; centrifugal 
forces in, 10; decline of Jewries under, 451n; 
declining, transfer of Km from, to Chr. Europe, 
8; defeated Judaism's foes, 9; dynastic dis- 
sensions and religious feuds in, 10; Fustat, 
largest city in, 161, 162n; heterodoxies in, 3; 


House of David under, 15; J. experience 
under, 3, 79; J. life under, see J. 1.; Jewry 
under, and Km, 18; K. under: and AbB, 


136n; unfamiliar with. some ByK practices, 
242 


"Kingdom of the Small Horn." 364, 365n; 
non-normative J. camp under, in 9thC, 368f: 
on errorof community in, 222f*; pro-K. attitude 
of, hailed, 164f, 364, 364nf; propitious for the 
rise of J. heterodoxy, 3, 5-7; SbY on, 165; 
socio-economic disparity in, 10; status quo 
in, criticized by Shi'ites, 222; strength of, 
admired by DaK, 165f; struggle between, and 
Christianity, 93, 110, 454; YbA on, 166 

Islamic, see Muslim 

Isma‘il al-*Ukbari, 276n, 376nf, 371n, 4090 

Isolation, of M. on Cyprus, 386 

Israel: “all [House of]" 13, 37*, 232*, 270, 
397* ; ancient, 16, 229nf, 410; and the evening- 
to-evening day count, 397; corrupted by Jero- 
boam, 285, 395; Divine Reconciliation with, 
37, 299; excommunicating adherents of solar 
calendar, 275n; forced to give away money to 
Gentiles, 331*; Future Consolation of, 411; 
God of, 401, 403n; indestructible, 249f: K. 
a minority in, 37n; led astray by Mish., 395, 
398, 401; M. moming-to-morning day count 
decried as gravest heresy in, 395{; misled by 
diasporic "Teachers," 310; Redemption of, 
see Redemption; role of leaders in, 349; 
Roman subjugation of, 246*; rules of sacrifices, 
a testimony in, 361; sages of, 270, 285;''scound- 
Tels of,” 22: "sinners of,” 331*; time reckoning 
of, vs Chr., 278; tradition in, 227, 269, 356, 
358: two categories of days in, 395: unity of, 
and the calendar, 270, 307*, 311, 349f*, 351n; 
“wealthy of," 312. See also Jewish People: 
Jewry; Nation 

Israel, State of, and the K., 41* 

Xsrue] Hammat‘arabi, 253n, 341f, 342nf, 344n 

Israelite: File, 311; Tribes, 400 

Israelites, ancient, bigamy among, 290 

Istanbul, 141n, 146 153n, 196 

*Isunians ['Isunian Movement], 214, 214nt, 274*, 
367*, 381n, 382* 

Italian Republics, 120*, 145, 201 

Italy, 98, 105; Southern, 85n 

Tal-J?*tída! (Equinox), 303 

ltil River, 67 

Itinerary: of Anthony of Novgorod, 145, 147n; 
of BoT, 34, 144, 35ln, 384n, 428nf (see BoT) 

Iyyar (month), 327, 329, 334 

Jacob (biblical), 270 

Jacob b. Ephraim (ash-Shami), 381nf 
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INTERPRETATIONS 


Jacob b. Reuben (author of Book on Precious 
Stones), 290n 
Jacob b. Reuben (K. commentator): 199n; 
against Chr. slant of ByJ marginal groups, 
415n; and TbE, a comparison of exegesis, 
332n; Arabic terms for precious stones used by, 
290n; chronology of, 196, 196nf, 332n, 442, 
448; confused presentation of YbA's messianic 
references by, 78; contribution and method of, 
an evaluation, 196-98*, 330n, 332n, 432n, 
442*, 448f; not identical with author of Book 
on Precious Stones, 290n 
on: evil “Shepherds of Exile," 331nf; Fast 
of Daniel 268n; Feast of Trumpets, 283n; 
"four men” (evangelists), 415n; Gentile-J 
partnership, 180n; J. acquisition of land in 
Diaspora, 181n; Khazars, 66n, 71-73", 76f*; 
mamzer, 71f*; “morrow after the Sabbath," 
276n; textile patterns, 175n 
produced a synopsis of all K. exegesis, 442, 
448f; used term ‘onesh for “tax,” 330n; wrongly 
identified as author of ELA, 246n 
-S Sefer ha-‘Osher: abridgment of ByK 
Hebrew translations of Arabic classics, 56n, 
332n, 432; allusion to Chr. conquests in, 30nf: 
and anonymous ByK fragments on Psalms, 
30n; and Lekah Tob on Canticles, a comparison, 
332n; and ON, a comparison, 258, 432, 448f; 
answering Bible difficulties, 409n; based on 
ready-made full translations, not mere excerpts, 
448f; continuing the early objectives of 
BKLP, 442; date of, 30nf, 196, 196nf, 401n, 
442, 448; designed for Byz. scene, 332n; 
echoes refutation of Mm, 401n, 415n; editions 
of, 30n, 172n; “enriching” eclecticism reflected 
in title of, 440"; first to manifest preference 
for YbA, "448°; "Greek glosses and terms in, 
173t*, 177f*, 196-98*, 281*; guide to the 
ByK's library, 197; guide to the ByK's linguistic 
equipment, 197f; indebted to YbA, 30nf, 
77n, 94n, 172n, 299n, 401n, 448f, 448n; indebt- 
edness of to Arabic source, not recognized, 
56n, 332n; not identical with Sefer ha-'Osher 
On precious stones, 290n 
on: abib, 299n; difficulties of Byz. merchants, 
170n; dyeing of skins, 177; Hanukkah, 282n; 
jobs, 177£*, 180n; K. agricultural laws, 181n; 
Khazars, 71f*, T1; Sabbath and ritual 
slaughter on ship, 173n; sha'utnez, 175*; 
taxes, 183nf; textile industry, 1740 
preferred to long-winded scholarly mono- 
graphs, despite clumsiness, 432; reason for 
composition of, cited, 432n; record of K. 
grecization, 196: sum total of K. exegetical 
knowledge, 192, 442, 448f: technical terms 
and descriptions in, 178; wrongly ascribed to 
time of First Crusade, 30nf, 172n 
Jacob b. Simon, 188", 199n, 446 
Jacob Frank, 403n 
Jacob Gargirian [Gargarian], 129n 
Jacob [al-]Kirkisani: attributed solar calendar 
to Sadducees, 274*; calm and scholarly, 
except in relation to Mish., 374^, 404n; debat- 
ing with Jacob b. Ephraim, 381nf; deploring 
K. neglect of talmudic studies, 240n: Diaspora 
Jew with no nationalist leanings, 220; earliest 
in K, literature to mention Isaac Nappaha, 
351n; had no information on sectarian deve- 
lopments in Syria, 382n; M. calendar widely 
known only after, 383n, 392; not quoting 
‘Ananite Maxim, 212n 
on: Abu ‘Isa and the ‘Tsunians, 214nf, 
274n, 381nf; Angel Intermediary, 291n; 
BenN, 61n, 274n; Boethus, 276n; calendar, 
292n, 300n, 306*, 35In, 377n-81nj consensus 
and transmission, 229nf, 232n; “contradictions 
and absurdities” of R. literature, 240n; DaK, 
211, 21Inf, 368n, 382n; differences between 
PaR and BaR, 220*, 358n; dyeing skins of 
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unclean animals, 177n; inner K. differences, 
219n, 220%, 399; Isma* i| al-"Ukbari, 367nf, 
409n; Jesus, 215n, 381n; Jubilee, 282n; Kha- 
zaria, 66n, 67-70; 
on Mish. and the M.: as compared with 
other accounts, 373f*, 379n, 383nf, 403*, 
414; gave biased presentation of intellectual 
standard of. 374n, 398, 404n; listed dietary 
laws of, 389n; misunderstoad true intention 
of, on calender and Sabbath sacrifices, 377nf, 
3798, 380n, 405n, 412n; received data from 
"Ukbarite elder, 404n 
on: “morrow after the Sabbath," 276n, 
377n; Sadducean-K kinship, 276nf; Tif, 
128n, 368n. 370f*, 372n, 374; Yudghanism, 
367n; Zadok, 276 
place of, in K. literature, 8, 207n; “Survey of 
J. Sects" by, 373f*, 404n; taunting the R. 
for compromising with unbelief but not with 
cal. divergences, 3BIn 
-'s: Kitab al-Anwar wa-I-Marakib, 67n, 373nf, 
382n; Kitab ar-Riyad wa-l-Heda'ik, 67nf; 
Tafsir Bereshith, 68n 
[al-|Jama‘a, 371n 
Japheth (biblical), 67 
Jargon, Graeco-K. 152, 195f 
Jeroboam, 285, 329n, '395*, 401 
Jerusalem: abib messages from. 326 (see Abib); 
Bakhtawi Court in, 186*, 417*, 453; ByK 
literature originated in, 189, 430f; ‘conquest of: 
by Crusaders, 243, 250, 303n, 320, 333, 427, 
453f; by Fatimids, 453; by Nebuchadnezzar, 
73; by Salah ad-Din, 330; by Seljuks, 189, 
320, 325, 333, 453 
Davidic pretenders in, 15; “Exegetes of," 
185n; goal of Byz. conquerors, 91, 92n; Tbn 
at-Taras i in, 80n; J. of: BoT's figure. for, 155°; 
join Muslims EN fighting Crusaders, 454; 
opposed  morning-to-morning day count, 
378 
K. academy in, see K. in Jerusalem; 
K. authorities in, see K. in Palestine— 
PaK authorities; K. center in, see K. in 
Jerusalem: K. immigration and settlement in: 
after Salah ad-Din, 339; and Redemption, 
22, 311%: appeals for, 22, 55n, 187"; diasporic 
die-hards against, 22; K. recollections on, a 
guide to ByK Idea of settlement in general, 54; 
later presentations of, 22, 45nf, 54*; of DaK 
and his School, 313 
K. marriage contract from, 296%; K. Pat- 
riatch(ate) in, 44, 329n, 419n, 427, 453; K. 
quarter in, 186*; K. strength in, 23, 84, 453; 
K. of, excommunicated annually, 41*, 392n; 
Lecapenus’ excesses echoed in, 85n, 165, 
166n; letter from, of TbM, 27n, 43. 50n, 420n, 
428f; letter to, of Simhah b. Solomon, 101n; 
model K. living claimed possible only in, 314; 
MoZ in, see Mourners of Zion; “Mourning of, L 
312; pilgrims in, 80, 186f, 325, 428n; practices 
imported from, in Byz., 257; prohibition of 
meat in, 253; R. of, allegedly following the K., 
252f, 323; SbM’s missionary travels from, 
84n; SbY in, 166n; seat of K. scholarship, 
185, 324; students in, see K. in Jerusalem— 
JeKAcademy; study trips to, 187-89, 
251, 318f; “Teachers of," 185n; training Byz. 
youth in, for future leadership abroad, 187f, 
188n 
“Jerusalem Grammarian,” 50, 185n 
Jerusalemites, Congregation of, in Fustat, 46 
Jesus, 215n, 381n, 403n 
Jewish &uthorities (general), new sects demand 
more alertness of K. leadership than of, 367f: 
J. calendar, see Calendar; J.cause, estrangement 
from, ascribed to Mim, 401n, 407; J. cemeteries, 
142, 145n; J. centers: decline of, in ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate, 201f; shift of, into non-Arabic- 
Speaking regions, 452 


J. Central Authorities  [Administration; 
Institutions; Agencies of  self-government] 
in Bab.: and Km, 23, 209, 240, 390; and Pal., 
307, 382; decline of, 202, 390, 455; effect of 
al-Ma'mun's decree on, 21; Golden Age of J. 
sects out of the reach of, 381; rule of, and 
protest against, 3-5, 9f, 12, 17, 45, 224 

J. civilization, Islamic impact on, 3; J. 
communal activity in Pal., silenced by 
Seljuks, 453 

J. community; and ritual slaughter, 286; 
autonomous functions of, 286; Byz., see J. in 
Byzantium—ByJ [AH discontent in, and sec- 
tarianism, 5; Km's permanent place in, under 
Islam, 18; K. the laughing-stock of, because 
of intra-K cal. discrepancies, 352; M. cal. 
heresy creating a stir in, 391; ostracism by, 
391; rise of sectarianism in, and survival of 
Km, 6; Syro-Pal., M. on margins of, 384; 
taxes by, 287 

J. community of, see J. in; J, converts, see 
Conversion, Converts; J. craftsmen, see 
Craftsmen; J. creeds: denying resurrection, 
368nf; surviving in 12thC, 366f, 367n 

J. culture: BKLP not a hasty transfer of, 
from the East, 451; decline of Arabic-speaking 
centers of, 30; on K. contribution to, 359n, 
365n, 452 

J. customs, abandonment of, imputed to 
Mm, 413; J. denomination, of craftsmen, 
turns quarter J., 142f; J. destiny, tipped the 
R. way by Saadyah, 18; J. Diaspora, Dispersion, 
see Diaspora; J. dissent, Jeroboàm. prototype 
of, 395n; J. dissident movements in Muslim 
lands, pre-‘Ananite, 5-12, 14f, 18 (see also 
J. sects; Sectaries, etc.) J. “dwellings, 142 
147f, 336; J. echo of Basil’s persecutions, 
85n; J. event(s), K. automatically involved in, 
85; J. executioners, 115%; J. exodus (general), 
from Diaspora, impractical, 320; J. experience: 
(general), ByK beginnings part ‘of, 169; under 
Islam, and sectarianism, 3, 79 

“J, Gate,” in Aleppo, 98*; J. groups, 
scattered ail over Constantinople, 142; J. 
groups (sectarian), post-‘Ananite, 366, 365f, 
388, 397, 416; J. guilds, 35n, 142f*, 172, 
176f*, 336; J. fold, see Jewry; J. Fraternity 
[partnership] of Fate fof political destiny], 
18, 35-41, 44, 46, 53f 

J. history; and the Crimean finds, 59°; 
and vestiges of pre-‘Ananite sects, 11; ByJ, 
26n, 109*; Elijah b. Abraham’s exposition of 
rise of sects in, 28f, elf, 366f; experience of 
settlement in groups in, 54; K. history remains 
within the framework of, 36*, 41; K. position 
in, decried, 355, 361; Khazar, last stages of, 
66; Pal-vs-Bab contest in modern expositions 
of, 302; perpetuation of practices as manifested 
in, 63; rewritten by ByK, 242; Roman dominion 
hardest and longest in, 246, 2470 

J. holidays, as listed in Byz. abjuration 
formula, 280f; J. homes, houses, 147f, 272f; 
J. immigrants, J. immigration, see Immigrants, 
Immigration; J. influence, Land of Kedar 
isolated from, 63; J. intermediaries of interna- 
tional trade, 120, 201; J. Kbazaria, viewed 
from vantage-point of K. literature, 65-79; 
J. land, Gentile sharecroppers on, 180 

J. law [legislation]: and evolution, 359, 561; 
Hebrew Scriptures forming Km’s exclusive 
fountainhead of, 408; K. expositions of, 365, 
445f*; K-R divergences over, discussed in 
context of Lev., 432; untranslated works of, 
fall into oblivion, 452 

See also Biblical law; Halakhah; Karaite 1.; 
Oral 1.; Rabbanite 1.; Written 1. 

J. leadership, in Khazaria, fall of, 66; J. 
learning, K. contribution to, 206; J. life: 
affected by imperial legislation, 26n; in Jerusa- 
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lem, and Seljuk conquests, 189; Km’s role in, 
7, 57; under Islam: and rise of J. sects, 5f; and 
Talmud, 6; progressing uniformity of, 12 
J. literature: absence of non-normative 
writings in, except K., 6f; Byz., see J. in Byz.— 
ByJ 1.; colophons in, 436f; messianic expecta- 
tions ja, 76; paucity of references to Khazaria 
in, 6 
J. living: full, sought by ‘Anan in Diaspora, 
305; two ways of, according to DaK, 311 
J. lore: common, and anti-M campaign, 
388; defending legitimacy of Aggadah in, 265 
J. membership, exclusive, of tanning profes- 
sion, 176n; J. merchants, see Merchanis; J. 
messianic speculation, 93n; J. names, see 
Names; J. nation, see Nation; “J. occupations,” 
177; J. opponents of dissident movements, 
preserving testimonies on these movements, 
6; J. origin of M. solar calendar, 378; J. par- 
ticipation in Trebizond trade, 121nf; J. people, 
see Israel, Jewry, Nation; J. population, see 
Population; J. quarter, see Jews’ q.; J. refugees, 
68, 100, 167; J. residence, problem of, 143-50; 
J. 'Sabbath, ‘and Chr. Sabbath, in Mm, 404; 
J. sects [sectarian trends], non-K, 366-69, 
373, 380-83*, 386nf, 388, 397 (see also J. 
creeds; J. dissident movements; J. groups, 
sectarian; Sectaries; Sectarianism); J. settler(s), 
49, 54; J. society, see Society; J. students from 
Diaspora, in Pal and Bab., 187f; J. tanners, 
see Tanners; J. taxes, 183; J. textile industry, 
Supported by K. legislation, 175n; J. traveler- 
authors, not passing Adrianople, 151; J. 
travelers, preferring maritime route from 
Byz. to Pal., 325; J. type of scholar, 249; J. 
unity, see Unity; J. way of describing encyclo- 
pedic scope, 440*; J. world [camp]: balance 
of power in, and Elijah b. Abraham's Hilluk, 
367; DaK lends new meaning to Km’s objective 
in, 314; K. minority in, 54—56*, 221; non- 
normative, 9thC deviationist movements in, 
368; Pal-vs-Bab contest for hegemony in, 309 
all-Jewish: communal activity, young ByKm 
removed from, 399; cultural endeavor, ByK. 
view Talmud as, 242; identity, see Identity; 
lunar calendar, M. deviation from, 385: 
problem, combatting Mm hailed as, 395f; 
unanimity, see Unanimity; unity, see Unity 
Armeno-Jewish relations, 128n 
Gentile-Jewish: legal title, 180*; maritime 
venture, 180n; partnerships, 180n 
Intra-Jewish: missionary activity of K., 
36n; polemics in Byz., and TbM’s anti-M 
attack on thanksofferings, 402; theological 
controversy, and Arab historians, 39* 
non-Jewish: governments, recourse to, by 
R. against K., 55f, 55n; historians and chro- 
niclers, and Km, 38; inhabitants [circles], and 
“secrets of the Talmud," 259%, 260: observers: 
fail to distinguish between K. and R. occupants 
of Jows’ quarter, 147; impression of ByKm 
on, faint but unmistakable, 283 
See also Anti-Jewish 
Jewry [Jewish. People]: Abu Hanifa advising 
‘Anan how to break away from, 364; all 
brands of, included by DaK under “People 
of Dispersion,” 311; ‘Ananism has no new 
values to offer to, 19, 21; and Arab conquests, 10 
and calendar: 270, 294, 307, 344, 348-50, 
350n; all segments of, adhering to lunar system, 
377, 378n; ancient controversy over, revived 
by Cave finds, 254n, 379n 
and K. economic function, 46; and messianic 
sectaries, 10f; and Mish., 380n; and M. morning- 
to-morning count of Sabbath, 394, 396; Ar- 
menian, see J. in Armenia; Ashkenazic, 14, 
196n; Bab.'s tradition as leading center of, 
319; "Bab., see R. of Bab. 
both branches [the two factions] of: conscious 
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of Chr-K similarity regarding Pentecost on 
Sunday, 279*; contention between, over lunar 
observation, 344; difference between, stressed 
by TbE, 262; equally obligated to care for 
each other's welfare, 48; gulfbetween, deepening 
in Poland, 40; messianic hopes of, during 
Crusades, 454; no distinction between, by 
Gentile populations, 38, 44; Pal-vs-Bab contest 
embracing, 13, 301; promised salvation, 248n 

Hyzantine, see J. in Byz.; contacts of, with 
Arabs, 3n; decentralization of, 202; divergent 
roads of, manifested by Pal-vs-Bab contest, 
13, 301; Eastern (Mid-Eastern, of Near East], 
5, 85, 382, 451*, 453; Egyptian, see J. in Egypt; 
Elijah b. Abraham on schism in, 28, 362; 
entrusted with the Written Word for the sake 
of study, 360; evolution of, and exilarchic and 
geonic activity, 5; exilic experience of, 344n; 
forces of dissent in, changing composition since 
'Anan, 18; God's indifference to, and sectarian 
divisions, 366; growth of institutional machine 
in, 18; interests of, represented by exilarchs, 
15; Km always a party within, 18, 57, 167; 
K. identification with, 36—41, 44; K. indepen- 
dence from, argued by I9thC K., 40, 59; K. 
partnership with main body of, 392; K. sub- 
version of, imputed, 392; "'Karaization'" of, 
alleged danger of, 23; Land of Kedar isolated 
from rest of, 61n; linguistic phenomena in, 
195; morale of, and scriptural contradictions, 
All; of Diaspora [diasporic] 301, 350; of 
Roman Empire, and Pal., 320; on post-Mosaic 
legislative process in, 360; on reforms in, 
349f*; on role of leaders in, 349*; Palestinian, 
see J. in Pal.; Pontic, see J. in Pontic area; 
popular appeal of Pal-centricism in, 24; position 
of: compared with Khazaria, 70; dependent 
on behavior of each segment therein, 293; 
summarized by DaK, 313* 

pro-Pal. sentiments of, and K. love of 
Zion, 23; resp. roles of Bab. and Syria in 
sect-forming process in, 383f*; scholastic 
postulates common to, and K. separatism, 18; 
sectarian dissensions in, and Gentile govern- 
ments, 331n; sects in, see J. sects; Sephardic, 
14; status of, among Gentiles, 331n; Syrian, 
Syro-Egyptian, see J. in Syria; under Islam 
(in Islamic environment, Muslim-dominated], 
3, 12, 14f, 18, 278, 451n; unity of, see Unity 

world Jewry, 35*, 66, 451 


Jew(s): and Chr., interested in each other's 


calendation, 280, 338; and Chr., on pilgrimage 
in Jerusalem, 187; and Gentile alike recognize 
all-J identity, 40; and Land of Israel, 181; 
and North Syrian commerce, 98*; bias of, 
against tanning profession, 141n; bigamy 
among, under Chr. rule, 290n; diasporic 
[Diaspora Jew(s), Diaspora Jewry]: ‘Anan, 
305; DaK's critique of, 313; identifying Km 
with Zionism, 309; Kirk., 221; new K, appeal 
to, in 9thC, 19 

esp. opposed to morning-to-morning day 
count in regions with large Chr. population, 
378; expulsion of, from Constantinople, 
debated, 143n; fleeing to Pal. and Egypt, 
during Byz. campaign, 100; from the East: 
in commerce in Asia Minor, 120; migration 
waves of, into Asia Minor, '104 

hated by the Greeks in Constantinople, 
141n, 176; in etc., see Jews in; K. recognized 
as, 38*; listed by BoT, not constituting sum 
total of J. population, 150; maintain ties 
with “old country" after emigration to Byz., 
110f, 117n, 198nf, 201, 328n; national “mourn- 
ing" imposed on, by Exile, 268; no neutral 
spectators in struggle between Islam and 
Christianity, 92-95, 454; not restricted to 
specific section of Thessalonica, 149f; of 
peripheries of Diaspora, see  Peripheries; 
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persecuted by al-Hakim, 104n, 167*; pour into 
Constantinople, 103, 139*; reading into 
ancient prophecies allusions to own time, sec 
Biblical Allusions; references to, in Chr. 
hagiography, 26n, 114£*; relished perpetuation 
of House of David under Islam, 15; sanctified 
New Moon by court decision in time 
of Prophets, 348; Sephardi, 196*; share of. in 
moneylending, 178f, 179n; spelling Ba‘albeki 
contrary to Arabic usage, 384n; to observe 
festivals on same day, 270, 340f* 

"Jews' cemetery," 145n 

Jews! quarter [Jewish quarter]: against ghetto-like 

conception of, in Byz., 140n, 141, 147n; and 

K-R cal. discrepancies, 327; conversions to 

Km or Rm in, 257; in Attaleia, 147n; in Péra 

[Constantinople], 140—48*; J. of Constantinople 

not concentrated in one, 143; K-R relations 

in, and problem of ritually clean food, 285f; 

not solely J., 143; “partition” in, in Péra, 

147, 335f 

ews in Abydos, 116n 

in Adrianople, 151f* 

in Aegean Islands, 113, 156 

in Aleppo, 98f*, 155* 

in Alexandria, 46—48*, 

in Amaseia, 113, 122f* 

in America, 192f 

in Amisus, 122n 

in Amorium, 115, 117 

in Anatolian Peninsula, see J. in Asia Minor 

in Apameia, 113 

in Armenia, 104, 128*, 370, 372 

in Asia Minor, 111-19*, 121f, 123*, 127, 

131*, 137*, 159, 370 

J. in Attaleia, 46, 47*, 112n, 116*, 117, 119*, 453 

J. in Babylonia, see R. of Babylonia. 

J. in Baghdad, 155, 155nf 

J. in Banias, 100n 

J. in Byzantium [Byz. Jewry, Byz. Jews]: abjura- 
tion formula imposed on, when entering Chr. 
faith, 26*, 280-83, 281n; against K. inroads 
into the traditional "mode of life of, 355; against 
M. penetration into, 394; and the coming 
of age of ByKm, 450; and the Orthodox 
Church, 194; Arabic communication from, 
to Egypt, 117n, 191n; average — : confidence 
of, in R. practices, shaken, 356; lit. preferences 
of, 256; TbE discrediting Km in the eyes 
of, 355 

attitude of, to Pal., 319f; BoT on, see BoT; 

BKLP to counter confusion of K. identity 
with other sects in, 416; cal. feuds in, not all 
recorded, 327; Chr. contacts with, reflected 
in Byz. abjuration formula, 283; controversy 
in, over details of worship, 283; conversion 
of, to Km, 193*; divided on “morrow after 
the Sabbath," 275; freedom of, described by 
Elisha b. Shinaya, 164; Greek among, 193f, 
198n, 199*; Greek records on, 26*; historical 
recollections of, 320; history of, 26n, 109*; 
bold ‘omer issue important, 277f, 278n; impor- 
tance of, vs Syro-Egyptian Jewry, 160*; in 
Late Byz. period, 113n, 131, 151*; in Middle 
Byz. period, 113*, 131, 151; integration of, 
in Byz. society, 408; integration of K. in, 
imperative, 365; intellectual climate of, recon- 
sidered, 452; joined by immigrants in local 
industries, 174; Km a factor in, as reflected 
in ByR polemics, 261, 276, 291; K. encroach- 
ments on observance of Feast of Weeks by, 
276; K. to be chief spokesmen of, against 
nonconformism, 416; linguistic integration 
of, 194; made aware of importance of Easter 
season through anti-J decree, 338f, 339n; 
majority of, denouncing solar calendar, 275; 
marginal groups in, Chr. slant of, 415n; mutual 
K-R borrowing in, 252; native, joined by 
oriental elements, 101n: never aspired to 
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leadership of J. world, 3197, never numerous, 
171; on the Asian shore, 156; particularly 
objecting to morning-to-morning day count, 
378; peace and prosperity to, in 11thC, 164; 
percentage of K. in, 163; persecuted by Leca- 
penus, see Romanus I Lecapenus; plea of, 
leads to interdiction of deuterosis, 282n: 
polemics of, TbM's anti-M excursuses un- 
matched in, 402; presented by Ibn Daud as 
uniformly R., 35, 35ní; pronouncing ban on 
Mm, 383f, 414; prophetic readings of, 447n; 
relations in, between K, and R.: reflected in 
Lekah Tob, 263f; show mutual influences and 
adjustments, 354 
renaissance of, 160; residing on both sides 
of Golden Horn, 142n; Roman domination 
over, deplored, 246, 247n; social and spiritual 
atmosphere of, and K. re-evaluation of Talmud, 
242; socio-economic structure of, 182; taxation 
on, 157, 182-84, 330*; ties between, and 
Armenian Jewry, 128; TbE, R. leader of, 
see TbE; xenophobia of, 363* 
Byzantine Jewish community: Armenian 
T. appear in, 372; early, 204n; K. autonomy 
in, 54, 335; non-K sectaries settle alongside, 
366; ON reflecting K-M conflicts in, 374; 
R. the preponderant majority in, 366; received 
refugees from Egypt, 167*; relative social 
position of M. and K. spokesmen in, 408 
Byl creativity: BKLP part of, 366, 452; 
evaluation of, 171*, 452 
By] economy: shrinking of, 202; 
formation of, and K, urbanization, 182 
By] captives in Egypt, 46—49* ; ByJ intellectual 
activity, 199n; ByJ leaders, and BoT, 157, 
158nf; ByJ literature: form of, emulated hy 
K., 365; in Hebrew with Greek glosses, 365, 
396; K. contribution to, 452 
By] non-normative groups, K. relations with, 
355, 366-415*; ByJ opponents of Oral Law, 
282n; By] pilgrims, observe Pal. agricultural 
habits, 277; ByJ population: estimates of, 
158-60"; in cities, 182; native, Km did not 
rise from, hut imported, 362 
.ByJ readers, 332n, 374n; By] synagogue 
Tite, 151 
See also R. of Byz. 
J. in European Byzantium, 158f 
J. in Insular Byzantium, 158 
J. in Cacsareia, 113 
J. in Chios, 113, 156n, 158nf 
J. in Christopoli, 159n 
J. in Constantinople, 35*, 124, 140-48", 150*, 
159, 161, 176, 336 
J. in Cotyaeum, 115, 117 
J. in Crimea, 58-60 
J. in Cyprus, 49, 120n, 159n, 386f 
J. in Damascus, 15, 99*, 161%, 336n, 453 
J. in Edessa [Urfa], 129n 


trans- 


J. in Egypt [Egyptian Jewry]: 38n, 47f, 112a, 
160; migrating to Byz., 104*, 117n, 167*, 319 
Egyptian Jewish documents, 112*; EgJ 


fund-raising campaign, 48, 112n; BgJ notable, 
benefactor of TbM, 27n, 427; Eg) physician 
to the Byz. emperor, 167n; EgJ visitor in 
Constantinople, vicissitudes of, 363n 
See also R. of Egypt 

J. in Ephesus, 114*, 117 

J. in France, 451n 

J. in Fustat, 44, 46, 154n, 155*, 161f, 162n 

J. in Gangra (Germanicopolis], 122, 127 

J. in Gardiki, 159n 

J. in Greek mainland, 113 

J. in Harmylo, 159n 

J. in Jerusalem, 155", 378, 429n, 453f (see also 
Jerusalem, J. of, R. of) 

J. in Khonai, 115, 115nf, 117 

J. in Krisa, 181f 

J. in Laodiceia, 113 
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in Lesbos, 113, 159n 

in Magnesia, 113 

in Mastaura, 112*, 116*, 117 ,199* 

in Mesopotamia, 1008, 201a 

Nicaea, 114f, 1150, 117 

Nicomedia, 131f*, 137* 

Palestine, 253n, 270, 337n, 378 (see also 

of Palestine) 

Péra, see J. in Constantinople 

Persia, 214 

Poland, 38*, 40 

Pontic area [Pontic Jewry], 122f, 127f 

Pylae, 112*, 117 

Ramlah, 23, 100n, 252f, 323, 453 

Rhineland, 333n 

Rhodes, 113, 159n 

Rhodosto, 159n 

Roman Diaspora, 131n 

Russia, 40, 59, 148n, 328 

Russo-Polish Jewry, 64n 

in Samos, 113 

. in Seleuceia, 117n 

in Smyrna, 113* 

in Spain, 378 (see also R. of Spain) 

in Strobilos, 116f 

in Synnada, 114, 117 

in Syria [Syrian Jewry, Syrian J. communities], 

98-101", 160, 378, 384* 
Syro-Egyptian Jewry, 160n 

in Tarsus, 113 

in Thebes, 141n, 149, 157, 158n 

in Thessalonica, 147nf, 149f*, 157, 

328-36", 351 

in Trebizond, 113, 121nf, 123£ 

in Turkey [in Turkish period, under Turkish 

regime], 113*, 122, 131%, 151£, 196 

in ‘Ukbara, 404n, 409n 

in Vilna, 380 

in Western Europe, 183, 451n 
non-Jews: attitude of, to Km, 37-40", 44; 

respecting Abraham Kostandini, 429n 

Jihad, 91, 96; see also Holy War 

Jizya, 157, 184 (see also Taxation) 

Jobs, of ByK, 177f 

John Bryennius, 147 

John Comnenus, 110n 

John, St., 408, 413, 415n 

John Tzimiskes, 87n, 88*, 91*, 92nf, 385f 

Joseph, king of the Khazars, 67, 70* 

Joseph, teacher of AbE, 133n 

Joseph (b. Abraham) al-Basir: 8, 66n, 185n, 
207; against stringency of K. law of incest, 
81-83, 82n, 446n; bibliography on, 81n; 
chronology of, 50, 50nf; covering K. legislation 
in monographic form, 445, 445nf; credited 
with Hebrew versions and Greek glosses of 
his own works, 80n, 190n; ON ascribed also 
to, 433nf; teacher of TbM, 50, 50nf, 81f, 
438n, 441n, 445, 449; teacher of YoY, 50, R1, 
82n, 83, 446n; texts from the “dictation” 
of, 4172; translated by TbM, 80n, 375n, 4380, 
441n, 444n, 445f* 

~'s legal treatises: Kalam fi'l-Yerushshoth, 
445nf; Makalat al-Ma'akhaloth, 446n; Makalat 
al-Mo‘adim [Sefer ham-Mo'adim = Tract on 
Festivals], 375n, 438°, 445n, 446; on the 
‘Omer, 417n, 445nf; referred to in sum total 
as Kitab al-Istibsar frl-Fara’id, 438n, 445, 4A5nf 
-s philosophical and theological writings: 

Masail wa-Jawa'ib, 417n; Muhtawi [Sefer 
Ne'imoth], 425n; on the Nature of God, 417n 

Joseph Beghi, 36n, 279n 

Joseph b. Bakhtawi, 186n 

Joseph b. Noah, 185n, 206, 217n, 249n 

Joseph ibn Saddik, 34n 

Joseph Kostandini ["the Constantinopolitan"], 
125* 

Joshua (biblical), Passover celebration of, 278n 

Jubilee [Yobel], 134n, 282*, 284 
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Jubilees, Book of, 377n, 378, 378nf, 408 

Judaean Desert Finds, in late 8thC, 20, 254n, 
3790 (see also Cave Finds; Dead Sea Scrolls); 
J. Desert Sectaries, see Qumran Sect; J. Exile, 
311; J. Kingdom, 412 

Judaism [|Jewishncss]: ‘Anan and the ascetic 
docttines in, 16; and the Bible, 407; and Mish., 
(and the M.), 401f, 406f, 415; antiquated 
Chr. concepts of, 281; bigamy in, 290n; Byz., 
place of Km in, 182, 264; confrontation of K. 
and R. schools in, 378n; conversion [converts] 
to, 64*, 67, 69, 73; corroded by scepticism, 
399; diasporic, and DaK, 314; dissent in, 
and the Islamic climate, 6f; evolution of, 
5; foes of, defeated by Islam, 9; Greek records 
on, 26; halakhic formulation of, 209; in the 
East, as viewed by Maimonides, 451n; Km 
the only surviving sect in, 6; K. concept of, 
irreconcilable with Mm, 406; K. danger to, 
supposedly averted by Saadyah, 81* 

normative [talmudic, traditional]: 62; and 
‘Ananite Km, 19; and Arab culture, 3; and 
Arab historians, 38f*: and Km, 12, 18, "sare, 
71, 291; and TbM, 245 
non-normative, 7, 11; of ByK, accused of 

foreignness, 364: of evening-to-evening day 
count, stressed, 378n; persecution of, in Byz., 
68", 85*, 86, 160, 164; religious and lit. history 
of, projections in, 216; struggle for supremacy 
in, 13 (see also Pal-vs-Bab Contest), 42; sub- 
version of, imputed to ByK, 392; “tho two 
branches [factions] of," 233, 245, 354; “‘true,” 
and Pal-centricism, 309 

Judei, in Lithuanian charters, 38n 

Judeo-Espagnol, 196 (see Ladino) 

Judge(s), 213, 215, 227 

Judgment, Day of, 408, 413 

Juerie, 147f 

Jurisprudence, roots of: K., see K. roots of j.; 
Muslim, 223 

Justice, Heb. Scripture fountainhead of, 408 

Justinian the Great; 37, 106n, 179; and the J., 
151, 281n, 282*, 338f, 339n 


Ka'bah, 89n 
Kabbalah (Tradition), 
literature, 228f, 230 
Kafrosin, 386nf 
Kahal, 124 
Kalam, 364 
Kaleb b. Elijah Afendopolo: 251n 
273: 'Asarah Ma'amaroth, 2790; Nahal ha- 
Eshkol [Heb. epitome of Eshkol hak-Kofer], 
28n, 32n, 6ln, 63n; Pathshegen Kethab had- 
Dath, 196n, 2320, 239n, 241nf, 447n; 
Supplement to Addereth Eliyyahu, 282n 
Kaleb Korsinos, 199n 
Kalonyanos (K. surname), 200n 
Kalykednos Valley, 107n 
Kaphri, 35in 
Karaimic Dialect, 65, 196 
Karaism, Karaite creed, Karaite 
Karaite sect, Karaites: accused: of accepting 
lunar observation from „Muslims, 279; of 
ing with Chr. on “morrow affer the 
Sabbath,” 279; of betraying biblicism, 232; 
of mutually contradicting practices, 393n; of 
rejecting one R. practice and accepting another, 
232; of separatist tendencies, 40f; of substitut- 
ing own tradition for that of R., 232; of 
using allegory, 398 
accusing R. of adding to or subtracting 
from Torah, 360; against Bible criticism, 412; 
against bigamy, 289f; against blowing shofar 
on New Year, 283f*; against consumption of 
fat-tail, 287f*, 389-91" ; against food of Gentiles, 
253%, 297n, 401; against R. folkways, 283; 
against R. phylacteries, 283; against R. sisith 


359; term, in ByK 


movement, 
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as sha’amez, l75n; against R. use of leshon 
la'az, 298n; against Saadyah, see Anti-Saadyan 
campaign; always a party within Jewry, 18, 
57, 167 (see also K. identification; K. partner- 
ship); among the four J. creeds surviving in 
I2thC, 366-68; ancient antecedents of, 4n, 
20f, 33n; and anti-J polemics of Chr. and 
Muslims, 39nf; and Bab-centricism, see Baby- 
lono-centricism; and calendar, see Abib, 
Calendar, Festivals (and individual holidays), 
Intercalation, Lunar observation, New Year, 
Rosh-Hodesh; and Chr. heresies, 40n; and 
Crusades, see Crusades: and fundamentalism, 
17, 209; and Khazaria [Khazars], 58, 64-797; 
and Leviticus, 432f; and Mm, see Mishawism; 
and Muslim historians, 38—40*, 294n, 305, 
305nf; and non-K sectaries, 6-9, 11f, 14f, 18, 
208f, 367-415 (see also 'Isunians; Mishawism; 
Tiflisism); and Oral Law, 407n; and Pal., 
21-24, 184-89, 299-322 (see also Abib; K. in 
Jerusalem; K. in Pal; Pal-vs-Bab contest; 
Pal-centricism) 

and R.: and proximity of dwellings, see 
Dwellings; boundary between, still undefined 
in 9thC, 314; clinging to all-J identity till 
]9thC, 40, 44; debates between, based on 
Hebrew Saadyan translations, 225; enjoying 
high standard of living in ‘Abbasid centers, 
315; enlisting governmental aid against each 
other, 37, 37nf, 329£ *, 334-36; equally obligated 
to care for welfare of all J., 48; have similar 
socio-religious activities in separate time- 
frameworks, 293; meeting in similar way 
problems of changing times, 12: on Pal. 
supremacy in calendation, see Calendar, and 
Pal-vs-Bab contest; paid equal ransom money 
to pirates, 48: to be equally cared for by all 
J., 48; unanimity of, on evening-to-evening 
day count, hailed, 397*; united in national 
ideology despite ritual divergences, 36 

and Sabbath observance, see Sabbath; 
and Shi'ism, 222f, 233; and Talmud, 39nf, 
240-45, 259f*, 343, 357, 440nf; and T., see 
Tiflisism; and  Tulunid independence, 23, 
83f, 382n; and urbanization, 181; anthropo- 
morphic homilies ascribed to, 256n, 393n; 
“appeals to history” by, 362n; appearance 
of, in Byz.: of individuals, may have been 
early, 84; organized, see K, in Byz., settlement 
of, and ByK beginnings 

apply biblical laws of impurity in Diaspora, 
253n; apply term “commandment of men” 
to R. doctrine, 284n, 310n; attack R. Ageadorh, 
240, 259n, 264, 393n; attitude of non-J to, 
37-40*; attitude of, to the Bible, 406-8, 410-13; 
attributing actual cxilarchic authority to 
‘Anan, 15; automatically involved in general 
J. events, 85; basing local rites on scholarly 
foundations, 17, 209; BoT on, see BoT; blame 
normative majority for impeding Divine 
Reconciliation with all Ysrael, 37*; called 
maskilim, 342n, 420* ; cannot remain unmindful 
of R. arguments of ‘unity, 350; cause rise of 
literature and research, 18; centrifugal forces 
in, brought under control by JeKCenter, 314, 
399; cite R. texts on Chr-K similarity in fixing 
Pentecost on Sunday, 279*; common points 
between, and Mubashshir Hallevi, 301n; 
complain of oppression in R. comm, 55f*, 
352f: conscious of absence of separate K. 
political history, 36; conserving regional 
customs, 16f, 219; constitute a segment of 
Eastern Jewry, 85, 167; conversions to, Sin, 
193%, 257-59*, 30Ín; conversions of, to Rm, 
easy, 257, 257nf; countering normative Davidism 
with sectarian Davidism, 18; countering 
normative scholarship with non-normative 
scholarship, 17f; de-'Ananization of, 19, 
182n; decline of, 8, 25; decried: as detached 
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from main course of J. history, 361; as not 
having witnessed the Temple procedure, 360f; 
as novices, 361, 362* 

denouncement by association the most 
effective line of attack on, 275; denying pos- 
sibility of God’s punishment while biblical laws 
conflict, 407, 410f; deprecation of, personally, 
expected to cause deprecation of K. doctrine 
as well, 355f; development of, independent 
of earlier sects, 5, 7; disturbed more than the 
R. by rift between common sense and rationally 
inexplicable precepts, 218; doctrines of, 
attacked as invention and arbitrary innovations, 
360f; earliest use of term "MoZ" by, 301n; 
emigrate from Hab., 382f; equated with Pal 
and MoZ, 24, 301, 309; favored by Muslim 
authorities, 164f, 294n, 364, 364nf; fight of 
geonim against, Bl; focusing attacks on 
intra-R differences, 269, 3571; forced normative 
Judaism to reassertion, 18; fossilization of, 
postponed by ByKCenter, 456f; Founding 
Fathers of, see Founding Fathers; fully Arabi- 
cized by 10thC, 25; geographical distribution 
of, no R. data on till BoT, 32, 34; harmonizing 
Scriptural contradictions, 408; have separate 
rites and houses of worship, 53f; Ibn Daud 
on absence of tradition among, 35n; Ibn 
Daud's biased summary of lit. creativity by, 
359n, 365n; ignore Hanukkah, 282*; imitate 
R. in halakhic formulation of Judaism, 17, 
209; in agriculture, 180-§2*; individualism 
absent in early stages of, 215f; individualism 
the dominant trend among, since 10thC, 212, 
216f, 421f; inherent weakness of, 243, 350-53; 
insist on use of Hebrew in Jegal documents, 
298n; intermarriage of, with R., 42*, 288", 
297f*; introducing new values in 9thC, 19, 21; 
invoke precedents from thc Bible, 278n, 285*; 
later, forgetting R. origin of sebel, 231n; 
lumped together; with M., by R. polemicists, 
389f; with R., as "People of Dispersion," 
by DaK, 311 

made little use of printing press, 6; made 
messianic "signs" hinge on "mourning" in 
10th and 11thC, 455; minority in Ysracl, see 
K. minority, ard Minority; modern, return 
to all-J Fraternity of Fate in Israel, 41; more 
exposed than R. to separatist tendencies, 399; 
more stringent than R. in religious matters 
pertaining to dyeing and tanning, 177; not 
differing from R. in appraisal of international 
situation due to Crusades, 454; not one ideolo- 
gical unit from ‘Anan to Moz, 16f; not patrò- 
nizing R. butchers, 286; not "performing 
inspection on slaughtered animals, 286; 
observing biblical prohibition of all fats, 391; 
on “morrow after the Sabbath,” 275f, 2760; 
on positive and prohibitive commandments, 
405n; on unreliability of R. tradition, 269, 356- 
5p* ;oppositionof, totalmudic tradition annulled 
by endorsement of ha'atakah, 232; Oriental, 
visit of, in Constantinople, 128f; outwardly 
indistinguishable from R., 171; overintetleci- 
ualization of, 19 (see also K. intellectualism); 
permanent place of, in Jewry under Islam, 18; 
Persia and Bab. the cradle of, as much as of 
Rm, 319; possibly not identical with “heretics 
of Kedar, " 64n; practically all, lived outside 
Pal. in hC, 314; preferred term an-nukl for 
“transmission,” 223n; problem of precedence 
of, over Rm, 357*; produced own aristocracy 
and bourgeoisie i in ioth and 11thC, 45; product 
of Islamic environment, 3, 9, 25, 202f; prohibit : 
marital intercourse on Sabbath, 291f; meat 
of pregnant animals, 286; thanksofferings on 
Passover, 400, 405n 

reading into the Bible non-normative prac- 
tices, 210, 407n; received term ha'atakah from 
Saadyah, 225; refrained from attending R. 
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meals, 286; refrained from using term sunna, 
223n; regional differentiation of, not appre- 
ciated by modern scholarship, 302*; rejuvena- 
tion of, under DaK, 19, 22, 368; revived 
ancient discarded Halakhah, 17, 255; rise of, 
in Jewry: presented by Elijah b. Abraham, 
28f, 362; R. on, 15, 33*, 294f* 

Saadyah against, 23f, 34, 42, 81*, 288n, 
300, 389-91*; shift duty of Jevirate from 
brother to mere relative, 289; sociological 
structure of: different from earlier sects, 5, 12, 
18; not reflected in “ideal of poverty," 45 

Some, prefer to remain in Bab., 383; split 
along geographic lines, due to abib, 341, 344; 
Strength of, and “consensus,” 223; stressing 
the religious aspects of conflict with R., when- 
ever handicapped by communal weakness, 
287; stressing personal responsibility of every 
individual, 51 nf, 216; subject to same economic 
opportunities and limitations as R., 46; sub- 
scribed only later to Pal. exclusivism, 305nf; 
supposed “Precursors” of, 7f; supposedly 
borrowed term ka'atakah from Hai Gaon, 
224; survival of, 5-7, 25; taunting R. for 
compromising on unbelief, but not on cal. 
differences, 381n; tending to settle in groups, 
54 (see also K. settlement); ties with, abroad, 
mark of K. separatism, 185; TDE vs, see TbE; 
took over prchibition of meat from earlier 
sectaries, 16, 253n; transplanted through 
international changes from Muslim to Chr. 
climate, 25; unable to cope with new circum- 
stances in the West by way of native resources 
243; uncovering "absurdities" of the Talmud, 
240; unknown physically in Germany and 
France, 33, 74nf; use biblical exegesis as 
rationale for existing divergences, 17, 209; 
use Hebrew in 9thC, 21f, 190, 211; used at 
first R. terms to denote and repudiate R. 
concept of tradition, 225; view “four species” 
as materials for sukkah, 284f*; wealth and 
high station of some, in 10th and 11thC, 45, 
45nf, 298n, 364; welded together by separate 
codes of marriage, purity and scriptural inter- 
pretation, 54; were raised in R. comm. and 
synagogues, 357*; Western: cal. perplexity 
of, due to Crusades, 346; in danger of losing 
Contact with Km in the East, 365 


Karaite academy, see K. inJerusalem; K.accounts 


and refutations of non-K sectaries, see "Isunians, 
Mishawism, Tiflisism; K. allegiance, 23, 38n, 
40, 47f, 52n, 257n,407n, 447 (see also Allegiance; 
Denominational allegiance); K. apologetics 
in the Golden Age, 206; K. appeals, see Ap- 
peals; K. aristocracy, 45; K. Articles of Faith, 
200*: K, authoritarianism, see Authoritarian- 
ism; K. authorship of Zadokite literature, 
suggested, 20; K. Book(s) of Precept(s) [codes]: 
Hebrew compendia of Kitab al-Istibsar correctly 
considered as, 446n; method of, 17, 210; 
monographic series shaping into, 445, 445nf; 
of ‘Anan, see ‘Anan; of LbY, see LbY; of 
TOM, see TbM; on festivals and the Jubilee, 
281, 282*, 340n; translated into Hebrew by 
ByK, 417, 445f 

K. bourgeoisie, 32n, 45; K. branches [sister 
communities], and Self-assertion of ByKm, 
303*,450, 454—56; K. butchers, 286; K. calendar, 
see Calendar, K.; K. center(s) Hebrew- 
oriented, 8; in Byz, see K. in Byz.—ByK 
center; in Jerusalem, see K. in Jerusalem; 
Shift of, into non-Arabic-speaking countries, 
and the Arabic K. classics, 30, 452; simultane- 
ous differences between, not paid attention 
to, 302*; stress on successive geographic 
shifts of, prevalent, 302*; transferred from 
Bab. to Syro-Pal, like M., 385 

K. charters, 38n, 61n; K. codes, see K, 
Books of Precepts, amd AbE, BenN, Elijah 
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Bashyachi; X. commentaries, see Biblical 
commentaries; K. commentary on al-Ghazzali, 
237n; K. communal strength: influencing 
intra-R feuds, 42; influencing K. position vs 
R., 287, 351; no data on, in R. literature, 32 

K, community, K. communities [congrega- 
tions]: and gbib, see Abib; and danger of 
ostracism, 392*; brought to brink of self- 
strangulation by K. laws of incest, 17; consoli- 
dation of, safeguarding K. freedom of worship, 
55*; dismissed by Ibn Daud as insignificant 
even in Pal. and Egypt, 35; Egyptian branch 
Strongest of all, economically and politically, 
364, 455; first listed by BoT alongside R, 
population, 34; “ideal of poverty" not reflecting 
Social composition of, 45; in (of), see K. in; 
life in, non-J historians silent on, 38; linguistic 
conservatism of, 195f; north of the Black Sea, 
124; not mentioned by Greek sources, 26; on 
Byz. Asian coast, revealed by R. letter, 48; 
overseas, YbY presented as Father of, 243; 
social relations within, in Pal., not yet studied, 
24; subject to same socio-economic conflicts 
as R., 45; support or neutrality of, sought in 
intra-R feuds, 43; transplanted through 
international changes, 24f 

K. concentration on literal meaning of 
biblical verses, stressed, 398; K. concept: 
of Angel Intermediary, 291n; of “consensus,” 
see Consensus of community, ‘Edah, ljma'; 
of prohibition of fire on Sabbath, in 11thC, 
266; of tradition, see Ha'atakah, Kabbalah, 
Sebel hay- Yerushshah, Tradition, Transmission 

K. conservatism, 234, 250f, 267, 343*; K 
consolidation: allegedly caused by Saadyah's 
anti-K attack, 23; and freedom of worship, 
55*. 386n; effected by Pal. center, 314, 399; 
in Byz., 303n, 450; in Pal. and Tulunid inde- 
pendence, 83f, 382n; period of, 8, 212 

K. copyists [scribe(s), 125, 125nf, 378n, 
417*, 418, 419nf, 431, 436; K. counter-institu- 
tionalism, 23f, 295, 300; K. danger [threat]: 
and Saadyah, 23f, 81*; in equation of Km 
with Pal. cause, 24; reflected in TbE’s anti-K 
polemics, 34 
` K. data [references], and history of J. settle- 
ment in Byz., 118f, 122-24, 127, 132*, 137; 
K. Davidic branches, 15, 99n; K. dialectics, 
17, 209 1364; K. Diaspora, 244, 314, 316, 
321f, 336; K. dietary laws, 285-89*, 297%, 
371*, 389—91*, 392, 433nf; K. divergence from 
the R., see Divergences; K. docirines, see 
Doctrines; K. economic funcüon, to be viewed 
in context of all Jewry, 46; K. emissaries 
for collecting abib data, 341f*; K. equation 
of "consensus" with tradition, 224, 229f; 
K. exegesis, see Biblical exegesis; K. exegetes, 
17, 219, 350n, 446 (see also Biblical commenta- 
ries; Biblical commentators; and under indivi- 
dual names of K. exegetes); K. "'exilic way 
of life," held immanently R-ihspired, 311; 
K. expansion; 7, 79f, 425, 457; direction of, 
from Pal. 83nf; from Péra to ‘Crimea, 126f; 
into Byz, see K. in Byz.—settlement of, 
and ByK beginnings 

K. formula after the dead, 419nf; K. freedom 
of worship: ensured by status of autonomy, 
54, 335; safeguarded by K. communal strength, 
55* 

K, funds, handled by Patriarchate, 44; K. 
Golden Age, see K. in Palestine: K. 
Halakhah, foundations of, 17f (see also K. law; 
K. legislation); K. hardshipsin R. environ- 
ment, 55f*, 352f; K. hatred of [antegonism, 
animosity to] Saadyah, 23, 81 (see Anti- 
Saadyan campaign); K. hermeneutics, 17, 209; 
K. historiography, 362n 

K, history [history of K(m)]: and Firkowicz’s 
finds, 59*; and late Pal-centricism, 314; and 
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non-J historians, 38—40*; and R. writers, 
32f, 33n; DaK's place in, 313; Elijah b. Abra- 
ham's exposition of, 28f. 362*; four premises 
for the reconstruction of, 36-57; in Byz, see 
K. in Byz—ByK history; in Spain, 34f*, 
346n (see K. in Spain); interpreted in terms 
of class protest, 44f; lit. approach to, 7, 59; 
new Byz. slant in, 230; not explained as yet 
in terms of regional contest, 302; ostracism 
and persecution not unusual in, 392n; paral. 
leling M. history, since Bab. exodus, 382í, 
385-87*; periodization of, 302*; philosophy 
[concept] of, 36n, 362n; political, identic with 
all-J, 35, 36*, 41, 44, 56f; “political,” denoting 
K. relations with Mother Synagogue, 41; 
pseudo-historical reconstructions of, 28f, 31f, 
216, 346n, 357n; role of YbY's period in, 
244; romantic presentations of, 134n, 315; 
stages in, blurred by projection, 216; structure 
of, quadrilateral, 56f; TbM in, as “the Trans- 
lator," 422, 449; TbM's contribution to, 450 

K. homes [houses]: darkness or Sabbath 
candles in, 251*, 267, 393n; shared the lot of 
R. dwellings, 147f (see also Dwellings) 

K. identification with the J. people, 36-41, 
44; K. immigrants, see Immigrants; K. im- 
migration, see Immigration, and K. settlement; 
K. independence from the J. people, claimed 
by 19thC leaders, 40, 59; K. individualism, 
212-17, 397, 421f: K. influence: admitted by 
R. leaders, 254f; on PaR, 66n, 221n, 252-54*, 
271; on pietistic reforms of Abraham Maimuni, 
254; on R. customs in Byz, 252, 255-62, 
271-73, 276, 291, 347; on R. law of inheritance, 
255f, 291. 298n: on R. Yom Kippur, 255n; 
on R. in Egypt, fought by Maimonides, 254; 
on terminology of Byz. abjuration formula, 
281-83. See also K. inroads . 

K. inner differences (splits, dissensions]: 
216, 219-21*, 302*, 399; brought under 
contro! by Pal-led uniformity, 314, 399; on 
prohibition of fire on Sabbath, see Fire, 
Sabbath candles; on rikkub, see Incest. 
See also K. splinter groups 

K. inroads [encroachments, penetration): 
areas of, revealed by R. apologists, 261; R. 
comm. alerted to, 81, 84; R. strategy against, 
reflected in Lekah Tob, 355. See also R. influence 

K. institutions in Byz., see K. in Byz.—ByK 
autonomy, ByK institutions, and ByK separat- 
ism; K. integration in Byz., see K. in Byz.— 
ByK integration; K. insurgency, fought on 
the local level by Ibn Daud and TbE, 355; 
K. intellectualism: dessicated the 'edah principle, 
209*; idealization [praise] of, 420*, 421, 
437n; source of weakness and strength, 18f 

K. intelligentsia: close relations between, 
and the R. in Turkey, 32n (see also Rapproche- 
ment); disgruntled, joins ‘Anan, 18; integration 
of, in Byz. society, 204; leading J. sectarianism 
since ‘Anan, 18; M. menace to, in Byz., 
398-400; ByK compilations designed for, 439; 
Turkish, and Bash., 31í, 32n, 236, 238 

K. interaction: communal, with R., 42-44, 
53; with Gentiles, similar to R., 41 

K. interest in R. literature, 240; K. juris- 
prudence: Byz. developments in, not limited 
to sporadic borrowings from R. lore, 239f; 
evolution of, 18, 205-39*; roots of, see K. 
roots of jurisprudence; ultimate abandonment 
of lunar observation explained away as 
Success of, 347 

K, law(s): adjustment of, 204-8; BKLP to 
familiarize ByR with, 365f; ByK translators 
encompassing, 445; imposed unconditionally 
on local judges by BenN, 215; imposing 
Yom Kippur fast on children, 281*; modifica- 
tions of, in Byz., reflect formative process, 18, 
25, 2041; of, see under individual entries (Calen- 
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dar etc., Dietary etc., Incest, Inheritance, Mar- 
riage, Purity, Sabbath, Sha‘atnez); respect 
for TbM in later Byz. schools of, 432; solution 
of the Aa'atakah dilemma a Byz. contribution 
to, 232; stringency of, 16, 218, 326n; TbM's 
accomplishments in, 50. See also K. legislation 

K. leaders [spokesmen], K. leadership: 
abandon ‘Anan's national philosophy in 
9thC, 19; against stringency of K. marriage 
law, 81-83; and Russian government in 19thC, 
bring the J. Fraternity of Fate to an end, 40; 
cancel Purim because of early ripening of 
abib, 340n; combat M. for many generations, 
369; deprecation of, expected to cause depreca- 
tion of K. doctrine as well, 355; described in 
scriptural terms, 439: identity of, who answered 
ByK cal. query, uncertain, 324: in Byz., see 
K. in Byz.—ByK leaders; in Fustat, receiving 
abib message from Pal., 329n; in Muslim 
climate, allegiance to in Chr. State, precarious, 
364, 455f; in Pal., see K., in Pal.—PaK authori- 
ties [masters]; in Poland, cultivate K. separate- 
ness after World War T, 40; list of, in Hilluk, 
428n; new sects necessitate more alertness of, 
than of general J. authorities, 367f: of MoZ, 
on “ideal of poverty," 45n; training of, 188n; 
por fragments of ancient sectarian Halakhah, 


K. leanings, J. personalities suspect of, 
257n; K. legal concepts, revision of, since 
10thC, 17, 205 (see also K. concept, and under 
individual entries, e.g., Ha'atakah, Sebel); 
K. legal thought [K. philosophy of law]: 
and independence of scriptural interpretation, 
217; as developed in the "Adrianopolitan 
School" 151n; clichés of, accepted by K. 
liberals out of fear, 235; divergent trends 
in, and ha‘atakah, 239; elements of later, 
ascribed to K. Founding Fathers, 210; 
evolution of, in Byz., reflected in semantic 
expansion of ha‘atakah, 230; individualistic 
trend in, 212-16*, 421f; new school of, opened 
by Byz. disciple of PaK masters, 208, 446; 
Saadyan influence on, 218n; three roots of 
jurisprudence listed in incipient stages of, 
237, 237 nf; transmitted to Byz. in Pal. interpre- 
tation, 207f, 210, 212, 214, 216, 445f 

K. legal terminology, see K. terminology, 
and under individual terms; K. legal(istic) 
works [writings. literature, codes], 190, 444-46, 
445nf (see also K. Books of Precepts); K. 
legislation: abib principle ultimately abandoned 
like other premises of, 343; and J. farming, 
181; and the reappraisal of K. legal principles, 
217; Bash.s efforts to make ha‘atakah the 
basis for, 239; al-Basir covering monographi- 
cally separate items of, 445n; ByR influence 
on, accompanied by K. impact on ByRm, 
252; exegetical differences involve new approa- 
ches to, 217; Hebrew Bible the basis for, 21, 
407f; individualistic approach to, absent at 
beginning of Km, 215f; never yet investigated 
historically, 205; supporting J. textile industry, 
1 

K. legislators [lawmakers, jurists]: and fire 
found buming on Sabbath, 266f; and problem 
of cutting the ‘omer on holiday, 278%; and 
rikkub, 17, 81-83; innovations of, in 15thC, 
prepared by lithC modifications, 267; of 
lithC, described by Bash. as inclined to 
reforms, 235, 251n, 266f; of older school, 
wrongly presented as champions of individual- 
ism, 212, 421; opened new school of legal 
thought in Byz., 17, 208; path of adjustment 
of, confirmed in PaK reply to ByK cal. query, 
325f; read K. rites into the Scriptures, 17, 209; 
some, in 10thC, challenge Aekkesh, 217; 
some, in 10thC, inclined to base K. legislation 
on two determinants only, 221 
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K. liheralism [liberal legislation]:not antedat- 
ing 10thC, 214; serving Byz, needs, 176, 
446, 456 

K. liberals, 205, 236, 456; K. lit. creativity: 
evaluation of, by "monolithic" scbool, 7f; 
ibn Daud's biased summary of, refers only 
to Spain, 359n, 365n; impressive record of, 
6; in Byz, see K. in Byz.—ByK creativity 
in Hebrew, and BKLP; K. danger in 9thC 
not in, 24; of Golden Age, 7, 24, 65f, 206f*; 
poverty of, in Spain. caused by ruthlessness 
of SpR dignitaries, 359*; reaches bloom only 
after Saadyah, 24; rise of, witb emergence of 
*Anan, 7 . . 

K. lit. epigoni, 8, 30f; K. tit. mannerisms: 
connotation of Shine‘ar among, 316n; of 
Hadassi, 173n. 296%, 439 

K. literature [K. lit. productions]: after 
Golden Age, valued only for preserving Golden 
Age treasures, 7; and BKLP, 365f, 450, 452; 
and Crimea, 58; and Dead Sea Scrolls, 4n, 
20; anti-Saadyan campaign in, lasting till 
J9thC, 23; appearance of ha'atakah in, 224, 
226; attempts in, of creating association 
between K. commentarics and R. Midrasbim, 
435*; available in 11thC almost exclusively 
in Arabic, 364; biased accounts in, the major 
source for reconstruction of Mm and Tm, 
369; biblical commentaries the most popular 
category of, 446f; classics of, in Arabic, 30f, 
189f. 417, 426f, 443£, 452; confusion in, regard- 
ing authorsbip of ON, 434n; diffused in 
Byz. by returning students, 318; earliest dis- 
cussion of “morrow after the Sabbath" in, 
276n; earliest mention of Isaac Nappaba in, 
351n; "ideal of poverty" in, 45*; in Byz, 
see K. in Byz.—BKLP; inherently conservative 
character of, 205; Khazaria as presented in, 
67—79*; Lucki's account of, 133n. 433nf; 
major works of, created only after Saadyah, 
24; majority rule discussed in, 221n; "minority 
complex" in, 54n-56n; Mish.'s by-names in, 
383. 383nf: monotonous uniformity of, 204; 
Muslim and Chr. borrowing from, questioned, 
39nf; older, product of Islamic environment, 
233f, 364; older, ransacked by ByK in quest 
for justification of their customs, 233f; older 
presentations of, ascribe a Zoth hat-Torah to 
TOM, 436n; pre-Crusade, viewed as absolute 
criterion of sectarian creativity, 7; Saadyah’s 
fertilizing effect on, 8* Steinschneider's verdict 
on, 189n; survival of, 6f; Tm left almost no 
trace in, except in general surveys of sectarianism, 
372; TbE denying any value to, 360f*, 365n; 
TbE’s acquaintance with, 76n, 262f. 290, 
291n, 366n; TbM’s anti-Saadyan arguments 
strongest in all, 260%, 390; traditional Arabi- 
cized models of, pushed out by Greek in 
Byz., 202; transfer of, (rom Pal. to Byz.. 201, 
365; unable to compete with R. literature 
prior to Seadyab, 24 


K. living: claimed by DaK as possible only 
in Jerusalem, 314; ideal of, seen by ByK in 
PaK masters, 318 

K. lore: BKLP conceived as encyclopedia 
of, 440; Eshkol hak-Kofer encompassing all, 
442; ham-Ma'tik denoting “Transmitter of," 
449; observances in peripheries of Diaspora 
turn integral components of, 230f; of the 
East, insufficient for K. survival in the West, 243 

K. MSS: Arabic, scarce in Byz., 444; col. 
lections of, 29; Byz. see K. in Byz.—ByK 
MSS; from the dictation of JeK masters, 
417f*; many, still inedited. 6, 27f; of Eshkol 
hak-Kofer, see Yehudah Hadassi; of /stibsur, 
445nf; of Jerusalem class notes. in Arabic, 
417*; of ON, see TbM; reported perished 
in Gozlow, 324, 436n 
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K. masters (employers); of R. employees 
in Turkey, 36n; of slaves, and BenN, 213 

K. meals, R. refrain from, 286; K. messianic 
excitements, connected with Khazars, 76-79: 
K. method of allegorizing biblical anthropo- 
morphism, 264; K. minority: adjusting to 
R. patterns in Byz., 233; bapless position of, 
in J. world, 54-56", 392n; in Byz., absorbing 
new customs from R., 204; rule of "consensus" 
dangerous to, in 10thC, 221; sharing with R. 
majority an all-J Fraternity of Fate till J9thC, 
40 


K. “minority complex," 54, 5án-56n; K. 
mission: described in scriptural terms, 439; 
failure of, 80—83, 425; intra-J, 36n; motives 
of, 36nf; place of SbM's, uncertain, 84n; SoM 
complaining of R. interference with, 84n. 
See also K. propaganda 

K. missionaries, K. missionary: early ByK 
not —, but immigrants, 25, 192n; Hebrew K. 
literature allegedly created for 190n, 425; 
Pal., preaching K. doctrine, 80, 190n; SbM, 
&—, 83nf, 253, 323* 

K. missionary accounts, triumphant note 
of, 66, 257; K. missionary activity: decline 
in effectiveness of, 83; Pal, credited with 
expansion of Km, 79, 425, 451; reacbing peak 
in early 10thC, 70 

K. missionary enthusiasm, an inner necessity, 
84; K. missionary expansion westwards, 83; 
K. missionary literature, 84, 190n, 425; K. 
missionary scheme, BKLP not & —, 451; K. 
“missionary” theory, 79-83, 425, 45] 

K. “Mourners of Zion," see “Mourners of 
Zion"; K. Nasi [Patriarch], 43f (see also David 
b, Bo'az); K, Nesiuth, see K. Patriarchate; 
K. neutrality, sought in intra-R feuds, 43; K. 
nickname for Saadyah, 316n; K. notable(s) 
[potentates], in Fustat, 42°, 45n, 48, 288n, 
298*; K. order of months [and of festivals], 
begins with Nisan, 281, 340n; K. Pal-centricism, 
see Palestino-centricism; K, partnership in J. 
fate and spiritual endeavor, 18, 35-41, 44; K. 
Patriarchate [Nesiuth): in Damascus, 99n; 
in Fustat, 453, 455; in Jerusalem, 22f, 43f, 
329n, 419n, 427 

K. philosophy, reflecting Muslim kalam, 
364 (see also Philosopbers, Philosopby); K, 
prayerbook [Order of Prayer], 56n, 236, 251n, 
296*, 343°, 352n; K. pietistic practices, penetrat- 
ing R. worship, 254f, 255n; K. pilgrims, later 
called Yerushalmi, 428n; K. printing press in 
Gozlow, 59n, 71, 172n, 19In 

K. polemical writings [compositions, litera- 
turc], 190, 260f, 332n, 372, 432; K. polemicists 
[controversialists], 56, 216, 229, 264, 265n, 
283*, 316n, 328nf, 415 (and under names of 
individual polemicists); K. polemics: against 
Lekah Tob, belong to 12thC story of K-R 
relations, 263*, 284; against M., yee Anti-M 
polemics; against R., 136nf, 225, 240f*, 257, 
260F*, 269, 287f%, 300*, 356-58*; against 
Saadyah, see Anti-Saadyan campaign; against 
T., almost non-existent, 372; in Golden Age, 
206; not necessarily indicating actual gains, 
a by TbM, see TOM; two-pronged, in BKLP, 

16 

K. population, see Population; K. practices 
[observances], see Practices; K. program of 
instruction, 207n, 237n; K. promotion of bibli- 
cal scholarship, since 9thC, 21f 

K. propaganda: and K. expansion, 80*, 
425; and the negligent form of ByK creations, 
190n, 425*; concentrating on Pal-centricism, 
since 9thC, 301; difficulties of, 81; exploiting 
intra-R differences over Sabbath candles, 
269; failure of, admitted in K. “minority 
complex,” 54n; individualism a slogan of 
self-defense rather than of, 216; limited success 
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of, not incompatible with continuation of, 
84; “myth of,” 190n; no way of statistical 
evaluation of effect of, 257n; PaK pietism 
allegedly resulting from, 252-54; regarding 
Shabu'oth in Chr. environment, 278; success of, 
in Byz., at an carly period, doubted, 83, 425. 
See also K. mission 

K. pseudo-Messiah, 100n, 454; K. 
recollections of settlement in Jerusalem, 22, 
45nf, 54°; K.  reform(s) [innovations], 
17, 25, 205, 208, 235, 250f, 25In, 308; 
K. reformulation of law, 205-8, 240, 251, 
266f; K. relationship with the Qumran Sect, 
4n, 19-21; K. relationship with Sadduceism, 
4n, 20, 3970; K. religio-national partnership 
with J. people, and “Chr. orientation,” 392; 
K. revisionism, legislative, 17f. 205, 216-24, 
422, 454, K. revival, and the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
254n; K. roots [principles, rules] of jurispru- 
dence, 221, 226n, 228*, 231n, 234, 237f*, 242; 
K. schism [rebellion, revolt], 15, 4In, 44, 
294f*, 357 

K. scholars [sages]: accepted Bash.'s tradi- 
tion of ByK beginnings, 31; admitting intra-K 
discrepances over lunar observation, 352; 
and Crimea, 58*, 63; and JbR's sources for 
Canticles, 332n; and Talmud, 240, 260; an- 
thropomorphic Aggadoth ridiculed by, 264; 
Bash. on, and on their fear of the “mob,” 
234—36; called "Sadducees," 397n; conscious 
and proud of eclecticism, 440*; find R. cal. 
cycle correct, 340; give officia] sanction to 
intra-K rift over abib, 344; ideal of, 249*; 
names and surmames of, 58f, 199£*; not men- 
tioned by name by TbE, 262; of Byz., see K. 
in Byz.—ByK scholars; of Pal., see K. in Pal,.— 
PaK authorities; preoccupied for many genera- 
tions with combatting Mm, 369; "Teachers" 
the preferred title of, 310n. See also K. leaders; 
K. legislators; and under names of individual 
Scholars 

K. scholarship [learning]: adversities of, 
in 15thC, 31, 32n, 234; and the BKLP, 365f, 
450f; expansion of, since ‘Anan, 8; first formu- 
lated in Bab., 319; not yet repudiating Sad- 
ducean-K kinship in 10th and 11thC, 276, 276nf; 
of Byz., see K. in Byz.—ByK scholarship; 
of Jerusalem: 8; praised even by R., 185*, 
206í(*; replaced by ByKm, 457; represented 
in last stage by YbY, 8, 244, 324, 446 

K. scholastic dissent, TbE noi concerned 
with, 265; K. self-censorship, in 19thC, in 
matters pertaining to Christianity, 280; K., 
self-identification with Pal. cause, 23; K. 
separateness (separatism): based on scholastic 
postulates common to ali Jewry, 18; conscious- 
ness of, 184: expressions of, 53f, 185, 294; in 
Poland, 40; Natronai Gaon on, 40f, 41n; 
not fossilized in Byz., 456f; not obviating 
Km's remaining within Jewry, 18, 53f, 56t; 
one of basic premises of K. history, but not 
most important, 56f. See also K. in Byz.—ByK 
autonomy, ByK institutions, ByK separatism 

K. settlement: idea of, 54; in Armenia, 128, 
153; in Byz. see K. in Byz., settlement of; 
in Jerusalem [in Pal.] see K. in Pal., settlement 
of; in "Land of Kedar," 62f; in modem 
Israel, 41 

K. sources of law, see K. roots of jurispru- 
dence; K. splinter group(s), 2191*, 314, 369n, 
399; K. standardized terms, taken from Scrip- 
ture, 439; K. struggle against Saadyah, see 
Anti-Saadyan campaign; K. support of Pal. 
geonim, 42f; K. synagogue in Fustat, demo- 
lished by al-Hakim, 167n; K. terminology: and 
Byz. abjuration formula, 26, 281f; for ‘‘Easter,” 
280n, 339; legal, 204f, 231n, 310, 439 

K. textual analysis, rational qualities of, 
228n; K. thesaurus of biblica] quotations, 
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242n, 420n, 421, 437n, 439*; K. traditions 
regarding ByK beginnings, 27, 3lf*, 49; K. 
"truth" allegedly admitted by Ibn Ezra and 
Maimonides, 236; K. uniformity, 219f, 314, 
399, 456; K. values: new, propagated by 
SthC Km, 19, 21; partially surrendered in 
Byz, 245; preservation of, and TbM's new 
formulation of Aha'atakah, 239 
K. world [camp): Byz. supremacy asserted 
in, 457; ByKm appearing when Pakm already 
4 decisive power in, 319; struggie for leader- 
ship of, after First Crusade, 303, 455-57 
K. zealots, 19, 208n 
intra-Karaite: cal. discrepances, see Calendar 
discrepances; cal. rift, see Calendar ritt; 
conflicts [feuds, contest, struggle], 24, 45, 
302f, 304nf, 315-17, 317nf, 320, 3635; relations, 
305, 308f, 317-22. See also K. inner diHfe- 
rences; K. splinter groups 
non-Karaite: battle, over Pal. Gaonate, PaK. 
divided on, 43; dissent, reconstructed from 
hiased K. sources, 6, 369; neighbors, BKLP 
addressing itself to, 452; sectarian wntings, 
did not survive, 6f, 369; sectaries, K. relations 
with, in Byz, 355, 366-415 
pre-Karaite: sectarian leaders, and prophecy, 
214; sectarianism, attinity of with Muslim 
heterodoxy, 3n; sectaries, prohibit consump- 
tion of meat, 16, 253n 
pro-Karaite, Caliphate hailed as, 164f, 364, 
364uf 
Karaite-Mishawite, See M,—M-K 
Karaite-Rabbanite, see under specific entries 
(e.g.. Calendar feuds, K-R) 
Karaites in Adrianople, 150—52*, 153, 163 
K. in Aleppo, 99*, 341f 
K. in Alexandria, 341f 
K. in Amaseia, 123*, 153 


K. in Anatolian Peninsula, see K. in Asia Minor 


K. in Armenia, 64n, 128/*, 153, 370 
K. in Asia Minor [Anatolian Peninsula], 27, 47, 
49, 111f*, 118-37*, 153n, 162f, 456 
K. in Attaleia, 46-49*, 50, 109*, 110, 112*, 
153, 169-71, 386, 453 
K. in Babylonia [Babylonian K., Bab. Km]: 
aud ByK, a comparison, 317-22, 362; and 
calendar (BaK abib deviation, BaK cal. rift, 
etc.), 303-9*, 311, 317*, 322, 381; and DaK's 
Pal-centricism, 313-15, 320; and new Pal- 
centricism, 322; and SpK, 346; attitude of, 
to Pal, as mirrored by the abib problem, 301, 
303, 305f, 3086; called "Sadducees" by Ibn 
Ezra, 397n; debate between, and PaK, 307*, 
32in, 322; paralleling BaR stand against 
Pal-centricism, 303, 306, 309, 315f, 3l8n; 
rift between, and PaKmn, irreparable in LbY's 
time, 322; some, deny resurrection from the 
dead, 369n; some, prefer to stay in Bab., 
383; somc, view man's spirit alone the object 
of God's punishment or reward, 369n; strained 
relations between, and BaM, reflected in 
Kirk.'s account of Mish., 374 
Babylonian Karaite leadership not concerned 
with M. danger as much as ByK, 376; Bak 
Pietists, exodus of: 314, 317, 383; starts parallel 
between. K. and M. histories, 382f, 385 
BaK regional-minded philosophy, rise of, 
315; BaK self-assertion [self-assertive tenden- 
cies], 307, 315, 319; BaK students, not being 
sent to JeK Academy, 318; BaK trend toward 
all-Babylonian uniformity, 315, 317 
Babylono-Persian K. [Km], 317n, 319 
K. in Baghdad, 219n 
K. in the Balkans, 153n, 163 
K. in Banias, 1000 


K. on the Bosporus see Bosporus 
K. in Byzantium [Byzantine Karaism]: accused: 
of allegiance to Muslim culture, 364*; of mere 
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lip-service to own creed, 247; of non-normative 
practices even contrary to Km, 275, 289-94 

adjustment and compromise of, 169, 203f, 
224, 260, 325f, 3651, 446, 454; and accusation 
of foreignness, 363-65, 388°; "and agriculture, 
180f; and American J. scene, a parallel, 192*, 
193; and BaK, a comparison, 305, 317-22, 
362; and BoT, see BoT; and Byz. abjuretion 
formula, 26*, 280-83°; and Byz-centricism, 
320; and calendar, 186, 243n, 269-73, 280*, 
299, 317n, 318, 323-53*; and Crusades [and 
fall of Jerusalem], see Crusades; and EgKm, 
303*, 455-57; and epithets for ‘‘Mourners,” 
427f, 449; and Greek literature and philosophy, 
194*; and ha'atakah, 224*, 226, 226nf, 228- 
39*; and Happarsi, 274; and kabbalah, 228°, 
229; and K. sister-branches, 185, 450, 454-57; 
and Khazaria, 71f*, 74, 76-79*; and M., 
119*, 275, 367-69, 372—16*, 383-415* (see 
Anti-M; M): and “morrow after the Sabbath,” 
275-78*; and Orthodox Church, 26, 194, 
280—83; and problem of precedence of Km 
over Rm, 357*, 361f, 362n; and R. accounts 
of K. schism, 294f*; and regional needs, 
202; and Sabbath observance, 251, 265, 267f, 
268n, 308; and sebel, 231n; and Sephardi 
culture, 196*; and SpKm, 34f*, 345f; and T., 
128, 367-72*; and TbE, see TbE; and yerush- 
shah, 231n; appearance of, on Egyptian coast, 
no novelty to EgJ, 47; approximate number 
of, 155, 162f; Arabic among, see Arabic; 
arguing R. literature had no value, 361nf; 
ask Byz. government to intervene in K-R 
cal: feud, 329; attitude of, to Pal., as compared 
with BaK, 305, 317-22; average ratio of, to 
ByR, 163 

bear same tax obligations as R., 183; came 
from Near East, 190, 319; combatted through 
denouncement by association and confusion 
of identity, 275, 387—-95*, 398; commercial 
ties of, with EgK, 202f; communication of, 
with Pal, see Communication; concentrate 
attack on R. homilies, 264; conscious of alien 
elements in make-up of Km, 202f; contribution 
of, to evolution of Km, 18, 250, 416; creative 
process of acclimatization of, as shown by 
lit. arguments, 354; danger of ostracism to, 
392; decisive modifications in, only after 
Crusades, 250; decried as intellectual failures 
and novices, 355, 361£; deliberately discredited 
by ByR, 363; "deprecated as incompatible 
with native ByJ society, 356; developed tradi- 
tions with no biblical support, 234; divergences 
of, from ByR, see Divergences, K-R; effect of 
migrations on, 168f; enjoying goodwill of 
Byz. rulers, 283n; excelling ByR in Greek 
literacy, 182n; familiarity of, with technical 
terms and tools, 177f; find YbA's messianic 
allusions unintelligible, 78; first documentary 
record of, in Attaleia, 46—49, 109°, 119, 171, 
386; focusing on intra-R differences, 3515 
Genizah material on, 43f, 46-53; Graeco-K. 
jargon of, 152, 195f*; granted autonomy, 
see ByK autonomy; grecization of, and conver- 
sions to Km, 193; Greek among, see Greek; 
growth of, prior to TbM, inarticulate, 450; 
hebraization of, 193, 365f; Hebrew among, 
see Hebrew; ignorance of, held dangerous, 
248; ignored by Ibn Daud, 35; imbued with 
Pal. ideal of study, 249; importance of ELA 
for the understanding of, 247n; impression 
of, on non-J observers in Byz., 283; in tanning, 
176f*; in textile industry, 174-76*; indebted- 
ness of: to PaK mentors and JeK Academy, 
201n, 202f, 210, 212*, 214, 216, 298f, 317f, 
445f, 456; to R., 173, 234, 242-45, 245n, 252, 
282, 289, 325f, "3398, 340nf, 343, 354, 400n, 
440, 440 
influencing ByR, 252, 255-57, 260f, 271-73, 
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276f*, 291, 347; JbR selected his excerpts 
for, and for ByR alike, 332n; laid foundations 
of Km in Turkey and Eastern Europe, 25, 
203; linguistic inadequacy of, 191f, 426; lit. 
awakening of, only indirectly influenced by 
PaK masters, 451; loyel to MoZ, 45, 202, 
318, 392; more susceptible to classicist trend 
than R., 195; names of, 58f, 198-200*; no 
direct Greek references to, 26f, 283; not 
accused explicitly of solar calendation, like 
M., 393; not missionaries but immigrants, 
25, 192, 362; not to be explained in terms of 
class protest, 44f; not wholly free of danger 
of inner splits, 399; observed Fast of Daniel, 
268n; occupations of, 169-78; origins of, see 
ByK beginnings; Pal-oriented, 2920, 318; 
perhaps pointed to Chr. Pentecost as confirma- 
tion of “morrow after the Sabbath” on Sunday, 
279; permanent feature in Byz, Jewry since 
11thC, 264; position of, compared to ‘‘plough- 
ing beasts," 247n; presentation. of YbY by, 
2434; pulling down deliberately the division 
between K. and R., 251; questioning Mosaic 
origin of R. practices, 356-58*; R. challenge 
not the only source of anxiety to, 366; R. 
influence on, accompanied by K. impact on 
ByR, 252; reaching maturity, 200-3, 450, 
455; received ‘Ananite Maxim and HenN's 
dictum in Pal. interpretation, 210, 212, 214; 
re-evaluation of [‘‘new look” at] the Talmud 
by, 239-46°, 339, 343, 440nf; reformers of 
Km, 25 (see also K. reforms); reject accusation 
of Chr. orientation and subversion, 392; 
removed at first from main artery of communal 
endeavor, 399; reported to have incurred 
heavy tax on R., 329; respect of, for TbM, 
53, 432, 449; rise of national leadership of, 
$3*, 201-3; rise of, to leadership of K. world, 
162, 457; ritual of, in preliterary stage, 185; 
Saadyah’s innuendo a powerful weapon 
against, 390; saved by Pal-led uniformity from 
inner dissensions, 399; Sefer ha-'Osher as 
guide to library and linguistic equipment of, 
197f; sent sons to study in Pal., 202 (see ByK 
students) 7 

settlement of: alongside native R. comm., 
111, 144, 146, 170 (see also Dwellings, K-R 
proximity of); ByK literature reflects later 
Stage of, 27: due to political and territorial 
transformation of Near East, 201; followed 
Byz. conquests, 171, 201; importance of «data 
on, for J, history in Asia Minor, 118; inseparable 
from several aspects of PaK Golden Age, 24; 
institutional separatism since early stage of, 
53f; opens new chapter in K. history, 168f; 
origins of, shrouded in mystery, 26; part of 
broader population flux, 104, 111, 118. 160, 
201; performed in groups, 54; placed by 
Fürst in 11thC, 64n; possibly preceded by 
settlement of K, in Armenia, 128; predominant- 
ly of merchants, 169f; premises for charting 
historical course of, 36-57; problem of sources 
on, 26-36; simultaneous with M. settlement 
in Byz., 385-87; theory on, to be based on 
quadrilateral structure of K. history, 57; 
urban character of, 181f, 182n, 195. See also 
ByK beginnings; Immigration 

settlements of, see ByK settlements, and 
under individual names of communities; 
share of, in messianic movement of 1096, 
148n; sharing same neighborhood with R., 
see Dwellings, K-R proximity of; sin of, 
claimed less grave than of R., 248n; sneer at 
R. anthropomorphism, 240; socio-economic 
diversification of, 170f, 174; socio-economic 
structure of, soon identical with R., 182; 
Sources of creative inspiration of, 201n; success 
of, in conversion of R., claimed, 66n, 193n, 
257-59; success of, shown by R. polemics 
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and apologias, 261, 361n; surpassed native 
R. in commercia! and urbanistic tendency, 
118*; struggle of, for self-assertion, 203, 450; 
struggle of, with non-normative J. groups in 
Byz., 366-415; threatened by external influences, 
399; ties of, ‘with K. on Islamic side, 201-3; 
ties of, with “old country,” 111; TbM the 
leader of, see TOM; trilingual, '192f, 426; 
unparalleled growth of, ascribed to external 
forces, 85, 160, 201; well established when 
ByK literature appears, 27; "Yeshu'ah myth" 
regarding. 

Byzantine Karaite abridgments, 56n. 197n, M2 
ByK autonomy, within ByJ comu., 53f, 3 
335n (see also ByK institutions: ByK parat. 
ism); ByK beginnings [origins; rise of ByKm]: 
and Golden Age of Km in Pal., 24f, 43, 84f, 
319; as reflected in R. letter on Attaleian 
captives, 49; conception of, affected by Ibn 
Daud's account of SpKm, 34; could not 
result from ideological conquest alone, 85; 
historical premises for reconstruction of, 
36-57; K. traditions on, 27, 31f*, 49; linked 
to annexation, 85f, 171, 201; never yet tho- 
roughly examined, 58; not earlier than latter 
half of 10thC, 85; not from native ByJ popula- 
tion, but imported by immigrants, 362; not 
reflected in ByK literature, 27; not reported 
by non-J histotians, 38; part of general J. 
expcrience, 169; theories on, 58-86. See also 
K. in Byz., settlement of 

ByK benedictions, built on R. models, 
251n; ByK cal. query to Jerusalem, 324-26*, 
375n, 433f, 434n; ByK captives in Egypt, 
46-48*, 112n; ByK center, 8, 58, 456; ByK 
commentaries and commentators, 29nf, 76*, 
and under individual names of authors (see 
also Biblical commentaries, etc.) 

ByK community [ByK communities, commu- 
nal units]: and BKLP, 450, 452; carliest 
documents on, 46-49; included for the first 
time in BoT's Itinerary, 34; led by returning 
students of JeKAcademy,  187—89,  188n, 
203, 318, 428n; needs of, answered by 
new formulation of ha'atakah, 239; 
ofganization of, 53; other J. groups from 
the East settle "alongside of, 366, 386f; Pal. 
note-books placed by TbM at the service of, 
430f, 437n; receive refugees from Egypt, 
167*; story of, has broader import, 25 

ByK compilation(s) in Hebrew, 30*, 184, 
189, 193n, 258, 290, 332n, 365nf, 409n, 417í, 
425f, 433, 439-41, 443, 448 (see also ELA} 
JoR's Sefer ha-'Osher: Peddlers’ Bag; TbM’s 
ON); ByK conservative(s), 234, 245*, 343n, 
364; ByK contribution to general ByJ literature 
in Hebrew, 452; ByK correspondence, private, 
written in Byz. proper, not recovered, 198; 
ByK creativity, in Hebrew: clues to genesis 
of, given in colophon to ON, 421f, 424. 426; 
continuing after fall of Jerusalem, 456; devoted 
mainly to Leviticus, 361n, 432f; ideological 
incentives of, 190-93, 365f, 416; linked to 
Crimea, 58; negligible amount of, prior to 
TbE, 365n; quality of, conditioned at first 
by Pal. note-books, 426f, 430; two directions 
of, 416f, 443f; viewed as countercheck to 
linguistic assimilation in Greek environment, 
200, 451 

ByK cycle of scriptural reading, 251n, 447n; 
ByK documents (documentary sources], absence 
of, 27, 179, 1985; ByK economy, ramification 
of, 170-82*; ByK experience, Scriptures 
explained in terms of, 174, 183f, 246f; ByK 
formula of marriage contract, 296*; ByK 
handymen to Gentile masters, 180; ByK 
historian, see Elijah b. Abraham 

ByK history: affected by pattern of relations 
in Pal, 44; being a story of immigration and 
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adjustment, 25; brevity of, in 11thC, makes 
confusion of identity easy. 388; chronology 
of, revised, 49-51, 53; different from history 
of Bab-Persian K., 319; interwoven with 
history of K. calendar, 299 (see also Calendar, 
K.; Calendar feuds); manifesting special 
twist in many areas, 240; never yet told, 25, 
454; not alone the story ‘of local comm., 25: 
quadrilateral structure of, 56f; reconstruction 
of: 19, 25; and Bash., 3re; importance of 
comparative studies in ByR and ByK exegesis 
for, 332n; importance of Lekah Tob for, 
263f. 355; premises for, 36-57; problem of 
sources for, 26-36 

ByK imitation of R., deplored, 246f, 248n; 
ByK institutions, 51—54* (see also ByK auto- 
nomy); ByK integration: in country's economy, 
169-82; in native Jewry, imperative, 365; 
linguistic and cultural, in Greek environment, 
189-200, 204, 365f, 416, 451 

ByK intelligentsia [intellectuals], M. inroads 
into, 398-400; ByK leaders [leadership]: 
alarmed like ByR leaders by extent of mutual 
borrowing, 262; alert to danger of assimilation, 
248, 250; and BKLP, 424, 449, 451 (see also 
TbM); and later Byz. solutions, 456; and the 
use of Hebrew, 416, 426, 450f; anxiety of, 
concerning M. danger, reflected in TbM's 
excursus, 375n, 376, 400. 409; aware of danger 
of R. accusation of foreignness, 365f, 388; 
call for patience in messianic expectations, 
455; came from among students of JeK 
Academy and MoZ, 187—89, 188n, 203, 318, 
427—31*; cannot easily ignore M. literature, 
398; effectively substituting later for 
JeK Masters, 457; efforts of, in 12thC, 
to maintain abib system, 337; fighting confusion 
of identity, 275*, 388, 400; have objectives and 
methods similar to ByR leaders, 262; indebted 
to PaK masters, see K. in Byz., indebtedness 
of; social position of, in relation to M. leaders, 
unknown, 408; stunned by fall of Jerusalem, 
454; TbM the first native, see TOM 

ByK legal decisions, 421, 446; ByK legal 
documents, absence of, 199; ByK legislator(s), 
opened new school of legal thought in Km, 
17f, 208; ByK linguistic heritage in Turkey, 
196; ByK linguistic integration, see ByK 
integration 

ByK Literary Project (BKLP), ByK literature 
in Hebrew: alleged reason for mediocrity of, 
190*; allegedly masterminded by JeK Masters, 
425, 451; and testimonies of cal. feuds, 328, 
345; and TbM, 422, 424, 426f, 430, 442, 449F 
(see TOM); as source material for ByK history, 
27f; born in Pal., 189. 430f; collaborators on, 
perhaps called “Compilers,” 439; communal 
organization of, 415f, 438, 444, 449; Compila- 
tion and Translation, the two directions of, 
189f, 416f, 4436, 448; consummation of, in 
12thC, 442; difficulties in providing material 
for, 424, 426, 431; during the period of TbE 
and his father, 332n, 365nf; eclecticism of, 30, 
172*, 440*; encyclopedic designs of, 440-43*; 
evaluation of, 415f, 442f, 449-52; first to 
mention M. morning-to-morning day count, 
379; Greek glosses in, see Greek glosses; 
impact of, on East European Km, 452; 
incentives of, 189-93,  365f, 416, 431, 
448, 451f; indebted to R. literature, 
244t, 245n, 400n, 440nf; lacking at first 
ready-made Hebrew translations, 431, 444; 
launched in mid-11thC, 27, 430; let fall 
into oblivion the Bab-centric cal. doctrine 
of ‘Anan, 305; linguistic aspects of, 189-98, 
416, 424-27*. 430; long-winded design of, 
432*; militant, 416, 450; need of copying 
Arabic K. MSS for, 444; negligence of form 
&nd style of, 193n, 424—27, 425n; notes by 
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students the earliest material for, 417, 424-27, 
430f, 443f; objectives of, 365f, 388, 415f, 
440-43, 44in, 450; on “ideal of poverty," 
45%; originated among students of JeK 
Academy, 189, 431; picture of, incomplete, 27; 
pioneering quality of, 416, 444; pioneers of, 
still unpublished, 29, 29nf; problem of author- 
ship of, see Authorship; publication plan of, 
438-40; Question-and-Answer form of, 420f, 
441f, 442n; references in, to K. in textile 
industry, 174~76°; references in, to taxation, 
183f*: references in, to trade and travel, 172f*; 
rise of, wrongly ascribed to unfamiliarity 
with Arabic, 190-93, 416; statified construc- 
tion of, 424, 430; successful because espoused 
by whole ByK comm., 450; supposedly condi- 
tioned by K. literature of the Crimea, 58; 
trilingualism of. 193n, 424-26*; ups and 
downs of, cause deterioration of texts, 31, 
31nf; viewed as a Byz. phenomenon, 449-52. 
See also ByK abridgments, ByK compilations, 
ByK creativity, ByK translators, ByK works, 
ByK writers; and Arabic; Compilation; 
ELA; Hebrew; JbR; Peddlers’ Bag; TbM; 
Translation 

ByK MSS, 28-31%; ByK merchants, reli- 
gious problems confronting, 172f; ByK 
ownership of real estate, 179f*; ByK pietists, 
45*, 233f, 268*; ByK polemics, see K. polemics: 
ByK presentation of schism in Jewry, 28 
(see Elijah b. Abraham); ByK relations with 
K. comm. in the East, 191, 201; ByK scholars 
[sages], 58°, 63, 233, 331, 398f (and under 
names of individual scholars); ByK scholarship 
[learning], 31f, 32n, 207, 457; ByK separatism, 
53f, 56f, 184f (see also ByK autonomy); ByK 
settlements [colonies]: attested in 9-10 cities, 
152; existence of, confirms existence of R. 
comm. too, 118, 122-24, 127, 132, 137; no 
full listing of, possible, 111. See also K. in 
(for individual ByK settlements) 

ByK settler(s), 49, 1735, 248; ByK sha'ainez 
laws, 175f*; ByK students: local, 189, 431, 
441f; of JeKAcademy: 186-89, 203, 257, 
318f, 428n, 431; and the use of Arabic, 190, 
202, 365, 418; considered mere agents of 
JeKMasters, 8, 425, 451; lit. activity of, 23, 
30, 189, 417f, 424-27, 429n, 430f, 448. See 
also Jacob b. Simon; TbM 

ByK subversion, shakes confidence of 
average ByR, 356; ByK translations, see 
Arabic, ByK Hebrew translations from; 
ByK translators, 191*, 197, 444—46, 448, 451 
(and Jacob b. Simon; TbM); ByK traditions, 
234; ByK writers [authors]; early, sometimes 
Counted in period of K. consolidation, 8; 
invoked only to shed light on JeK Masters, 
25; no mere epigoni, 30f (and under individual 
names of authors) 

ByK works [writings, compositions]: deli- 
berately presented as counterparts of R. 
works, 435*; Hadassi's method of reporting 
on, 438f*; of 12thC, as compared with early 
BKLP, 442f; titles of, and the publication 
plan of BKLP, 438-42; TBE familiar with 
Some, 76n, 262f, 290, 291n, 366n 


K. in Cairo, see K. in Fustat 


K. in Constantinople: 34n, 129n, 144-48*, 
153, 433, 439, 452; and classicist revival, 195; 
and Jerusalem note-books, 430; and messianic 
excitement, 455; following R. cal. cycle, 340, 
341n; number [numerical strength] of, 35*, 
144, 146, 154, 161—63, 336; receiving instruction 
from R teachers, 238; settlement of, 49, 51, 
138f; some old Sabbath laws perpetuated 
among, 62; under the Turks, 150n, 152n. 
See also K. in Istanbul; K. in Péra 


XK. in the Crimea: 8, 60*, 251n, 341n, 452; and 
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the Pontic trade, 122, 127, 152*; theories on, 
58-60*, 65 
K. in Cyprus, 34n, 119*, 120. 153, 159n, 386f 
K. in Damascus, 99*, 161*, 336n, 341f, 342n 
K. in Damietta, 48, 1i2n 
K. in the East [Eastern Km]: BaK cal. deviation 
not to be justified by decline of, 308; contacts 
of ByK with, endangered by excessive ByK 
integration in Greek culture, 365; echo of 
Byz. conquests among, 87n; exegetical know- 
ledge of, transmitted to Byz., 198; formula of 
marriage contract of, 296n; Ibn Daud not 
referring to, in his biased summary of K. 
Creativity, 359n; opposed introduction of 
Sabbath candles, 251%, 308; plagued by splits 
in 9th and 10thC, 399; repudiated R-influenced 
K. innovations, 308; Sabbath laws among, 
62; successfully resisted R. in essentials, 308; 
unaware of ByK problems, 251; unaware of 
K. affinity with Khazaria, 79 
K. in Edessa, 129f, 153 
K. in Egypt: adhere to abib system, 136n, 317n, 
319, 341f*; and expansion of Km, 79, 83f; 
commercial and spiritual ties of, with ByK, 
47f, 119, 191*, 201-3; dismissed by Ibn Daud 
as insignificant, 35; fate of, under al-Hakim, 
167n; harboring K. Patriarchate, 453, 455; 
held for the purpose of la w as Jews, 38; included 
in jurisdiction of Nagid, 38n; influence of, on 
EgR, 254-56; not to be understood in terms 
of class protest, 44f; struggle of, with ByK, 
for leadership of K. world after Crusades, 
303*, 455-57; supporting PaK m, 23; vouchsafe 
continuity of Arabicized PaK creativity, 455; 
wealth and power of, 23, 45n, 48, 298n, 364, 455 
Egyptian Karaite communities, led by 
Students returning from JeK Academy, 428n; 
EgK emissary, Shemaryah Alexandros, in 
Constantinople, 347; EgK formula of marriage 
contract, 296n; EgK formulary (of marriage 
contracts), 297°; EgK leadership, ByK alle- 
giance to resented, 455f; EgK marriage con- 
tract shows intra-K cal. discrepance, 317n; 
Hos students, returning, assume title ‘Obed, 
n 
K. in n Europe [on European soil]: 8, 163 
Eastern Europe [East European Kn], 
8, 40, 65, 122, 203. 343*, 419, 452 (see also K. 
in Lithuania; K. in Poland; K. in Russia) 
K. in Fars, 219n 
K. in Fustat-Cairo: 48, 112n,153n, 154*, 162%, 
167n; and abib, 329n, 341f, 342n; and al- 
Hakim's persecutions, 167n; notable(s) among: 
daughter of, married R, Nasi, 42%, 288n, 
298"; intervene in favor of PaK, 42n; wealthy, 
45n, 48 
Patriarchate of, 453, 455 
in Galata, 144° 
in Gangra [Germanicopolis], 125-28 
in Gargar, 128f* 
in Gozlow, 452 (xee Gozlow) 
in Halicz, 38n, 60n 
Haskeuy, 196 
in [berian Peninsula, see K. in Spain 
Israel, 41* 
Istanbul, 153n, 193 
in Jerusalem: JeKAcademy: and contacts 
"with K. Diaspora, 186-89; approached on 
cal. matters by TbM, 324-26*, 375n, 433f, 
434n: Arabic the langauge of, 192, 417f, 
417n, 424; ByKm's dependence on guidance 
of, and the M. menace, 399: BKIP inad- 
vertently born in, 189, 430f; class discussions in, 
built on Questions-and-Answers, 441, 445n; 
class notes taken down in, 417f, 417n, 424-27, 
430f; closed due to Seljuk conquest, 453; 
Courses in, 432, 434n; idealistic presentation 
of training of Diaspora leaders in, 188n; 
militant, 432; organized according to R. 
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pattern, 249n; realism of, 207, 207nf, 218n; 
Tesiding in the Bakhtawi Court, 186, 417, 
453; rise of philosophical writings in, 2070; 
scholarly standard of, 206f (see aiso K. scholar- 
ship of Jerusalem); students of; 8, 186-89*, 
417f, 417n, 428nf; Jacob b. Simon, 188f; 
TbM, 49f, 140. 188, 429f, 437n, 449; YbY, 
probably classmate of TbM, 50 

JeKCenter: and the Seljuk conquests, 189, 
320, 325, 333, 453; attitude of early leaders of, 
to Diaspora, 188n, 309f; attitude of later leaders 
of, to Diaspora, 320-22; ByK relations with, 
as compared with BaK-PaK relations, 317-22; 
decline of, 428n, 453; destruction of, by 
Crusaders and its impact, 8, 25, 243*, 250, 
303n, 333, 336f, 427, 453-47; leadership of, 
before the Crusades, uncontested, 455; leading 
Km toward unity and uniformity, 220, 314, 
399, 456; rise of, 22f, 185%, 309: scholarship 
of, see K, scholarship of Jerusalem; SpKm 
following the lead of, 346* 

JeK Masters, see K. in Pal —PaK authorities; 
quarter of. 186; settlement of, see K. in 
Pal., settlement of. See also Jerusalem 
in Khorasan, 219n, 409n 
in "Land of Kedar,” 61-64* 
in Land of Shine‘ar, see K. in Babylonia 
in Lithuania, 38*, 188n, 251n, 253n, 438n, 452 
in Luck, 188n 
in Lwów, 38n 
in Mesopotamia. 100 (see K. in Babylonia) 
in Nicomedia. 132-37*, 153 
K. in Palestine [Palestinian Karaism, PaK come 
munities]: allegedly influencing PaR. 66n, 
221n, 252-54, 271; and expansion of Km, 
79, 83f*; and ha'atakah, 225-27*; brand of, 
allegedly introduced by TbM into Byz., 31; cal. 
discrepance between, and ByK, 340; caused the 
PaR academy to move to Ramlah, 23; causing 
trouble to Ben Meir family, 83f, 382n; com- 
mercial ties of, with ByK, 191; common 
stand of, and of PaR, opposed hy K-R 
community of cause in Bab., 303; critical of 
‘Anan, 211: de-'Ananization of Km by, and 
the abolition of tithe, 182n; dismissed by Ibn 
Daud as insignificant, 35: Egypt heir to, 455; 
encounter of TbE with, postulated,.34; excom- 
municated annually hy PaR, 41, 41nf, 392n; 
fight to gain freedom from R. interference, 287 

Golden Age of: Arabicized, 25. 455; ByKm 
inseparable from several aspects of, 24; BK LP 
linking East European Km with, 452; Early, 
206*; end of, 453; individualism the dominant 
trend of, 212-16; Kirk. not belonging to, 207n; 
Late, 206f*, 292n, 320f, 450; later K. literature 
valued only for preserving treasures of, 7; 
literature [lit. creativity] of, 7f, 24, 30, 65, 
206-8* (see also under individual names of 
PaK authors; modern scholarship on. 24, 
186n: never again re-created, 7; peak of K. 
communal endeavor, 24; tendencious presenta- 
tion of BenN hy spokesmen of, 212f; viewed 
as zenith of K. creativity, 7 

Hebrew Saadyan translations circulating 
among, 225*; independence of Pal. under the 
Tuiunids and the consolidation of, 23, 83f, 
382n; insignificant after Salah ad-Din, 339; 
intervene in internal affairs of PaR, since 
10thC, 42-44*, 382n; majority of, concentrated 
in Jerusalem and Ramlah, 84, 453; masters 
of J. Jerusalem, 23; messianic references of, re- 
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of IOth C, 227* : remnants of, after Crusades, 336 

settlement of: and DaK, see DaK, ond [al-] 
Kumisi School; and Pal-centricism, 22f, 84n, 
309; and Redemption, 22, 269, 310f, 3!ln; 
appeals for, 21-23, 187, 187nf. 299; attempts 
of, after Salah ad-Din, unsuccessful. 339*; 
cal. arguments for, 299*; later recollections 
of, 22, 45nf, 54*; offered solution to practical 
problems of religious observance, 310 

Social relations within, not yet studied, 24; 
strength of, since IOthC, 84, 287, 382*; sup- 
ported by EgK, 23; way of, held the only 
"true". way, 311 

Palestinian  Karaite administration, 23 
(see also K. Patriarchate in Jerusalem): 
PaK authorities [masters, mentors]: and 
cal. problems. 186, 324-26*, 333, 375n, 
433f, 434n; Arabic works of, made available 
to Byz. readers in Hebrew, 443 (see 
Translations); aware of increasing blending 
of “consensus” with tradition, 224; ByK 
writings invoked by modern scholars only 
in order to shed light on, 25; called ‘‘Sadducees” 
by Ibn Ezra, 397n; contribution of. to ByK 
lit. awakening, only indirect, 451; demarcation 
line between materia] of, and Byz. material 
in ByK literature, difficult, 30. 258; give new 
formulation to nature of transgression when 
fire found burning on Sabbath, 266f; held as 
the ideal of K. living, 318; indebtedness of 
ByK to, 201n, 202f, 210, 212*, 214. 216, 298f, 
445f, 456; Km from 'Anan to, not onc ideolo- 
gical unit 16£; K. MSS from the dictation of, 
417f, 417m; lectured in Arabic. 418, 424; 
notes taken down while attending classes of, 
4176, 4170, 425f; on sha’atnez, 1750, 176; 
policy of, concerning training leaders, i88n; 
positive attitude to Talmud ascribed to, 241; 
realistic trend of, finally formulated by ByK 
disciple, 207f, 224; reply to ByK cal. query, 
324-26*, 375n, 433f, 434n; scholastic ideal 
of, inculcated into ByKm, 249; TbM a disciple 
of, see TbM; wrongly credited with sponsoring 
early Hebrew K. translations, 425, 451; YbY 
the last of, 8, 244, 324, 446 

PaK center, see K. in Jerusalem—JeK Center; 
PaK centralism  fcentralistic ideology], 309 
(see Palestino-centricism); PaK  exclusivism, 
305nf, 314-17, 320, 345; PaK  exclusivist 
determinant of calendar, 345; PaK cxegete(s), 
see DaK, David b. Bo'az, SbY, YbA: PaK 
formula of marriage contract, 295f*; PaK 
influence in Near East. and the builders of 
ByKm, 319; PaK influence on Ibn Ezra, 
207n; PaK jurists advocate adjustment, since 
10thC, 325; PaK literature, see K. literature; 
PaK note-books of ByK students, 426f, 430f, 
433nf, 435, 437f, 440f, 443f; PaK polemicists 
on “two wicked women," 3i6n; PaK scholar- 
Ship, see K. scholarship of Jerusalem, and 
K. in Pal.—JeK Academy; PaK settlers, 23, 
45nf, 54* (see K. in Pal., settlement of); PaK 
tradition, transmitted to Byz. through BKLP, 
450 


K. in Péra: 121*, 144—48, 154, 161, 336, 453; 


and Km in the Crimea, 126f, 152* 


. in Persia, 214 (see also K. in Babylonia— 


Babylono-Persian K.) 


K. in Poland: 25, 38*, 60n, 65*, 452: and Sabbath 


reform, 251n; separateness of, 


K. in Pontic area [Pontic Km]. 122f, 125-28 

K. in Ramlah, 4I, 84, 100n, 296*, 453 

K. in Russia [Russian Km]: 25, 40, 59, 60n, 
65*, 71, 196, 247n 

in Southern Russia, see K. in "Land of 

Kedar” 

K. in Sahragt, 48, 112n 

K. in Spain [Spanish K.], 34f, 40n, 56n, 74, 79, 
80n, 345t*, 356, 359*, 363 


echoed in Byz., 78 ; new spirit of, vs Diaspora, 
since late 10thC, 320-22; observe abib system, 
304, 317n, 321-23, 341f*, 344: oppose BaK 
on calendation, 303f*, 307*, 321n, 322 (see 
also Pal-vs-Bab contest); opposing schools 
of exegesis in, 261n, 421 (see also David b. 
Bo'az; YbA); perhaps preaching K. doctrine 
in Byz., 80, 190n; read into Canticles problems 
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K. in Sulkbat [Eski Krim], 60°, 126n 

K. in Syria [Syrian K.): 80, 83f, 99-101, 161, 
219n; adhere to Pal-centric calendar, 99n, 

186, 317n, 319, 341f, 342n 

in Talavera, 40n 

in Thessalonica, 148—50*, 153, 328—36*, 351 
in Tinnis, 48, 112n 

in Toledo, 40n 

in Trebizond, 122-25*, 153 

in Troki, 38n, 52n, 188n, 452 

in Turkey [in Turkish period; in Turkish- 
‘conquered provinces of Byz.; Turkish Km]: 
8, 25, 32*, 36n, 59, 60n, 65n, 153n, 341n, 
343; and ‘Sephardi immigrants, 32n, 152, 
196; names of, 200"; reforms of, 235, 251n, 
267, 308 

Turkish K. intelligentsia, 32n, 236 

K. in Tustar, 219n 

K. in Volhynia, 188n 

Karaitic research, modern [modern K. studies; 
modern scholars on Km]: accepted Bash.'s 
tradition on ByK beginnings, 31; affected 
by Ibn Daud's presentation of SpKm, 34; 
and AbE's biography, 133n—35n, 135; and 
BenN's alleged individualism, 212f, 215; and 
edition of texts, 6, 28, 30, 260nf; and Kirk.'s 
Book of Gardens, 68n; and lack of purism in 
early ByK writings, 190n, 193n, 422-26, 425n; 
and problem of JbR’s and TbE's sources, 
332n; and problem of translation or original 
contribution in ByK compilations, 30, 258; 
and TbM's colophon to ON, 421; ascribing 
Zoth hat-Torah to ToM, 436n; attributing to 
TbM the translation and dissemination of 
YbY's works, 49f*, 244, 324n, 446nf; believed 
ByK Hebrew translations were sponsored 
by PaK authorities, 425, 451; bibliography of, 
33n; comparisons of Shi‘ism and J. sectarian- 
ism by, 222; divergent interpretations of, 
regarding Tifl., 372n; invoking ByK writings 
only in order to shed light on PaK masters, 25; 
“monolithic” conception of J. sectarianism 
by, 7f, 205%, 367*; ohjectives of, 162n; on 
'Anan's eligibility for exilarchic office, 15; 
on authorship of Yehi Me’oroth, see Yehi 
Me'oroth; on DaK, 313; on Eshkol hak- 
Kofer, 28*, 442*; on ON, 431, 434n; on 
Saadyah and the K., 8, 23, 81n; presenting K-R 
relations as all-out struggle of irreconcilable 
parties, 42; pronounced TbM's letter in Fir- 
kowicz's edition spurious, 325*; underestimat- 
ed TbM's original contribution, 258, 421; 
unmindful of regional divisions in K. history, 
302*; wrongly considered K. mission the 
primary factor in K. expansion outside Pal., 
79-83, 425, 451 

“Karaization,” 23, 230nf, 30In, 451 

Kathub [Divine Writ), 226n, 237 

Kedar, see Land of Kedar 

Kehath (biblical), 270 

Kemal ad-Din, 97n 

Kephalétión, 157, 158n, 183 (see also Taxation) 

Keren Ze'irah (“Small Horn"), 365n 

Keri and Kethib, 409n 

Kethubbah, Kethubboth, see Marriage Contract(s) 

Kethubbath ha-Rabbanim, 298 

Khazar, Khazars, Khazaria, 58, 61*, 63n, 64—79*, 
108, 303n 

Kbhonsi, 115, 115nf, 117 

Khorasan, 91, 96, 165, 219n, 409n 

Khukaran, tribe of, 165 

Khwalisses, 73f, 74n 

Kibbus, 208, 229n, 230n (see 'Edah) 

Kiddush Beth Din, 349 

Kil'ayim, 181 

King(s): of Ishmaelites, of Islam, 165; “of the 
North," 78, 88nf; “of the South,” 78, 89n, 95n 

Kingdom(s): "the Four," 165; of Ishmael, 165, 
294; of the Persians, 165; of the Romans, 


H 
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165; of “the Small Horn," 364, 365n; of tho 
Turks, 165 

Kinnasrin, 97 

Kinoth [Lamentations], 268* 

Kiptchak Dialect, 65 

Kirkisani, see Jacob al-Kirkisani 

Kitab al-Anwar wa-I-Marakib, see Jacob al- 
Kirkisani 

Kitab al-'Arayoth (Sefer hay-Yashar), 188n, 446 

Kitab al-Khazari, 70 

Kiyas, 17, 217, 218n, 364 (see also Analogical 
deduction; Hekkesh) 

Knowledge: exaltation of, in Km, 248f; of 
commandments, 229n 

Kohen, Abraham (K. leader), 153n 

Koind, 195n 

Konya, see Iconium 

Korban Todah, 400 (see Thanksofferings) 

Korsinos (K. surname), 199n; see also Kaleb 
Korsinos 

Kosherim ("the Cannathians"), 89n 

Krisa, 181f 

[al-]Kumisi, see Daniel al-Kumisi 

[al-JKumisi School: anti-‘Ananite gibes of, 211, 
21inf, 420n; emigration of, and settlement 
in Jerusalem, 313, 382; listed as separate 
school by Kirk., 212n, 368n; Palestino- 
centricism of: 22f, 217, 299, 368; and 
‘Anan, 16, 19, 22; and later Pal-centrics, 320f; 
presented religious divergences along regional 
and social lines, 312; reformulated anti-R 
dissent, 19, 22, 368; remained within Km, 
368*; use of Hebrew and rise of Hebrew 
literature in, 22, 190, 211, 217; ushered in the 
Pal. period of Km, 7. 368 

See olso Daniel al-Kumisi 

Kuppath ha-Rokhelim, 245n, 420, 440, 441* 

(see Peddlers’ Bag) 


Lahorers, K., 171, 181 

Ladino, 152 (see also Judeo-Espagnol) 

Lamentations [Kinoth], 268° 

Land, acquisition of, 179-81 

Land, Holy, see Palestine 

Land of the Bible, see Palestine 

Land of Edom, 153 

Land of Israel: 181, 270, 301, 322; and abib, 
295*, 296f, 340, 344; see also Palestine 

Land of Kedar, 61f, 6in 

Land of Shine'ar, 303f£*, 316* 

Lands [provinces, etc.]: Byz., see Byz.; fabulous, 
174*; Muslim, see Muslim 1. 

Landsleute, 171 

Language: of ByJ, 194, 3656; ‘‘of Ishmael,” 
420, 422-24; of K. Golden Age, 25; of K. 
works in Pal. and Byz., 190*; “of men," and 
the Scripture, 265; "of the Romans," 194. 
See also Arabic; Greek; Hehrew 

Laodiceia, 107, 113 

Laodiceia Katakekaumene, 107, 109 

Latins, Latin, 116, 142*, 146, 151n, 16in 

Law, see Biblical l.; Byz. l: Halakhah; J. 1; 
K. L; Muslim 1.; Oral L; Written L 

Lazarus (Stylite of Ephesus), 114* 

Leader(s): communal [local], ByJ, met hy BoT, 
141n, 156f, 158nf, 199n; cult of, in sectarian 
messianism, 11; of ihe normative majority, 
“Shepherds of Exile" 331, 33Inf; pre-K 
sectarian, 10, 214, 214nf; TbE on role of, 
349. See also K. l; R. I. 

Leadership: equating communal legitimacy of, 
with historical legitimacy of doctrines, 355; 
J., under Islam, and Davidism, 15; of ByK 
communities, assumed by Jerusalem students, 
318, 428n; of guilds, and BoT’s data, 157; of 
intelligentsia, since the rise of ‘Anan, 18; 
of the JeKCenter, see K. in Jerusalem; 


LEADERSHIP 


of the K. world: by the Jerusalem Center, 
never contested before the Crusades, 455; 
struggle for, after Firet Crusade, 303°, 455-57 

of rank, lack of, in messianic sectarianism, 
12, 14; of TOE, see TbE; of TbM, see TUM; 
of world Jewry, never "aspired to by ByJ, 
319f; Pal, countries nnder, and Km, 314; 
prerequisites of, in Jewry, 14f; provincial, 
rise of, in Jewry, we training for, 187f, 188n. 


See also K. 1; 

p- : determining of: by abib, 270, 
292, 327; by beans and peas, 323*; by calcula- 
tion, 247, 253, 304, 340; Hadassi's solution 
for, 331-39, 338n 


K. following R. computation of, 304, 340, 


Jin, 345; proclamation of year 1 032 as, 
317n. See also Abib; Calendar; In Intercalation 
of years 


Learning: aristocracy of, 15;. in praise of, 
247-50*. See also J. 1.; K. scholarship; R. 1; 
Scholars 

Lease contract, 179 

Leather industry, 174; see also Tanners 

Leathercutters, 176n 

Leatherworkers, 176n 

Leavened bread [Hames], 272f, 327, 400, 410f, 
412 

Leaving the fold, see Conversion 

Lecapenus, see Romanus I Lecapenus 

Legal decisions, 421, 446; 1. documents, 199, 
285, 298n; 1. fiction, 23234, 239, 339, 343*; 
L. obedience, to Central Baj Authorities, 5; 
1. policies, of Central BaJ Authorities, 5, 13: 
1. principle(s): and K-M discussion of thanks- 
offerings, 404f, 405nf, 410f; Muslim, 208n, 364 

1, term(s): “Arabic, 208* 
See also K. 1. concepts; K. |. terminology; 
K. L thought; K. 1. works 

Legislation, 18, 26n, 361, 405n, 407, 409n (see 
also K. 1.; Normative 1; R. 1.) 

Legislative: ' evolutionary ‘process in Jewry 
not —, but interpretative, 360; I. policies of 
governments, and Km, 37f, 38n; 1. rights of 
each generation, 349 

Legitimacy: of doctrine and leadership, equated, 
355; of tradition and reinterpretation, 359f 

Leichudes, 195 

Leiden, 30n 

Lekah Tob, see TbE 

Leket, 182n 

Leningrad, 29 

Leo (Armenian philosopher) 91n 

Leo (Commerciarius of Attaleia and Cyprus), 119n 

Leo III, the Isaurian, 164 

Lesbos, £13, 159n 

Leshon La'az, 298n 

Letters [Epistles], see Correspondence 

Levi b. Abraham of Villefranche, 279n 

Levi b. Yefeth: 207; advocating adjustment, 
325*; as presented by Besh., 235; combatting 
Saadyah, 222n 

on calendar: 292n; and abib, 299nf, 322f*; 
conceding R. desire for unity in reform of, 
351n; of Bab., 303—5*, 315, 317; reporting 
cancellation of Purim festival, 326*, 340n; 
reporting PaK-BaK debate on, 307°, 308, 321n, 
322: stressing need for relating lunar calendar 
to ‘solar, 271n 

on: hz'atakah, 227nf; Jubilee, 282n; K. 
roots of jurisprudence, 228n; rational qualities 
of K. textual analysis, 228n; rigor in K., legisla- 
tion, 326n; Talmud, 241n; Yom Kippur, 281n 

Palestinian scholar, 227nf, 271n, 282n, 303; 
preceded by DaK in reporting BaK cal. devia- 
tion, 309, 311, 317; spokesman of new Pal- 
centricism, 320, 321n, 322; used term kabbalah, 
228n, 238n; used term Shine'ar for Bab., 
303f, 316n 

-8 Book of Precepts; 227nf, 238n, 271n, 
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303n-5n, 307f, 308n, 445; tr. of, into Hebrew, 
227nf, 271n, 446* 

Levirate marriage, 285, 289, 402n, 432 

Leviticus: ELA on, 36in, 433; importance of, 
in K-R controversy, 432; main anti-K passages 
in Lekah Tob belong to, 361n, 432f; nonextant 
volumes of ON on, 324n, 375n, 434f*; ON 
devoted to, 226n, 361n, 374, 375n, 419, 423n, 
431-38*; Saadyah's Commentary on, 226n, 
390, 432 

Linen: dyeing of, 174; in sha'atnez, 175 

Linguists, 398 

Linguistic arguments against Mm, 396; 1. aspects: 
of early ByK literature, 189-98*, '416, 424- 
27*; of introduction of ha'atakah into Km, 
224-26*; of TbM's writings, 423n 

1. difficulties, in the ‘Ananite Maxim, 210; 1. 
discussions by TbM, 421, 423n; 1. equipment: 
of ByK: Hebrew, weakest element in, 191, 
426; Sefer ha-'Osher as guide to, 197f; of M., 
398: of TOM, 422-23* 

1, heritage, ByK, 196; L inadequacy, of early 
ByK, 191—93*, 426; 1. integration: of J. in 
Byz., 194; of K. in Byz., 195-98, 200, 204, 450f 

phenomena i in Jewry, conservatism of, 195; 
L L phen absence of in BKLP, 193n, 424, 425*, 
426; 1. quality, of early BKLP, and Jerusalom 
class notes, 427 

Linguistics, Hebrew, 24, 50, 206, 398 

Lipanábaton (unleavened bread), 281* 

Literacy, Greek, 182n 

Literal meaning interpretation] of biblical 
verses, 284, 289, 398* 

Literary arguments in K-R feuds, 351, 354; 
1, awakening, ByK, and the Jerusalem masters, 
451; 1. creativity, J., and Km, 416, 452 (see also 
K. 1. creativity); 1. epigoni, K., 8, 31; L manner- 
isms, K., 173n, 296*, 316n, 439; I. orientation 
of the “monolithic” school, 7; 1. testimony 
for denouncing K. as novices, earliest, 362 

Literature, development of, caused by Km, 
18. See Byz. L;K. 1; K. in Byz —BKLP; 
R. L; Sectarlan 1; Talmudic 1.; Zadokite L 

Lithuania: J. Va'ad of, 38n; K. in, see K. in 

Liturgical compositions, in ancient K .hazzaniyyah, 
352n; L decrees of TbM, 53*; 1. poetry, R., 
in K. prayerbook, 251n (see also Piyyutim) 

Liudprand of Cremona, 363n 

oo fa'aseh [prohibitory | commandment(s)], 

n 

Logical deduction (hagbarah, hakrabah), 321 

Love of Zion [of the Holy Land], K., 23, 45 

Low social standing [origin], of pre-‘Ananite 
sectaries, 11, 16 

Loyalty: K, to Islam, {64f; problem of, confront- 
ing ByK, 192n 

Luck, 188n 

Lucki, Simhah, 132nf, 419n, 433n 4340 

Luke, St., 408, 413, 415n 

Lulab, 284t 

Lunar Calendar, see Calendar, l. 

Lunar observation [cye-witnessing of the New 
Moon]: abandonment of, 347; adherents of, 
favored by Muslims, 165, 294n; allegedly 
borrowed by K. from "the Muslims, 279, 294”, 
364; and abib, a comparison, 292, 299, 344f, 
347; and ‘Anan, 294f*, 364; demanded by 
BenN for Nisan and Tishri alone, 2 deter- 
mining K. Rosh-Hodesh, 209, 269, 292, 344; 
in ancient Pal., 270, 348f; inferred from “Scrip- 
tures by precarious dialectics, 209; intra-K 
discrepances over, 352; K-R feuds caused by, 
G0n, 272*, 328, 344—525, 3921; not losing 
validity after Crusades, 345f; PaR reported 
following, 253; preserved by custom, 209; 
R. arguments and action against, 270, 348-52*, 
392f; rejected by M., 380; seals K. institutional 
separatism, 294; solution of doubts on, in 
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Diaspora, 326; stipulated in marriage contracts, 
295-97*. 343, 343nf 
Lunar year, Islamic, 364 
Lunel, Maimonides’ epistle to comm. of, 451n 
Lwów, 38n 
Lycian coast, 116 


Maʻarrah Masrin, 98n 

Ma'aser [tithe], 181 

Ma'atik(im), see Ma'tik(im) 

Macedonian Dynasty, 194n 

Madhhab, 368n 

Maeander River, 112 

Magdeburg Statute, of Troki K., 38n 

[al-]Maghribi, see Israel Hamma‘arabi; Samuel 
b. Moses al-Maghribi 

Magnesia, 113 

Mahalifim (dissenters), 328nf 

Mahalifim (money-changers), 328n 

Mahazor, see Calendar cycle 

Mahazor Romania (ByJ order of liturgy), 151n 

Maimonidean enactment on ablutions, 254* 

Maimonides, see Moses b, Maimon 

Maimuni, see Abraham Maimuni 

Maintenance-men of baths, K., 178 

Mainz, '*exegete of," 34n 

Majority: and consensus, 221*; in J. comm., 
consisting of R., 37n, 366; of BaK, and DaK, 
315; of ByJ, against solar calendar, 275; of 
PaK, concentrated in Jerusalem and Ramlah, 
453: of Syro-Pal. J., against Bab. centralism, 
382; Pal-centric, in Km, 317n; pressure of, 
on ByKm, 399 

R. [normative]: and ByK autonomy, 335; 
and K. refutation of Mm, 398; and M., 275, 
388, 395; and new sects, 367f; blamed for 
impeding Redemption of whole nation, 37*; 
calendar of, and Mim, 379, 380*; conversions 
to Km among, 258: K. adjustment to [con- 
formity with], 223, 231f; K. divergence [diffe- 
rence] from, 18. 262; K. national partnership 
with, 40, 392; leaders of. 331, 331nf; practices 
absorbed from, by ByKm, 456; tradition of, 
and tho K.. 232* 
rule of, 221n, 222; Snnnite, 222 

Tat Makrizi, i, on ‘Anan, 39n, 294n, 300n, 305, 

30; 


n 

Malachi, 311, 361 

Malihah (Jewess), 198, 199n 

Malik ar-Ramli, 276n, 371n 

[al-]Ma'mun, Caliph, ^1 

Mamzer, Mamzeruth [Bastard(y)], 72-76, 75nF 

Mankind, beginning of, and the precalculated 
calendar, 270, 349 

Manuel Comnenus, 110n 

Manzikert, 325, 453 

Marginal groups in J. society: in Byz., 415n; 
in Second Commonwealth, 

Margins of Diaspora, see Peripheries 

Marheshwan (month), 345 

Market(s): 143*, 151, 172, 192, 201; and the 
J. comm., 286 

Marital laws, see Marriage law; m. relations, 
297*, 298 

Maritime route, from Byz. to Pal, 325 

Marpe la-'Esem, 429n 

Marriage contract(s) [kethubbah. kethubboth): 
K.: cal. discrepancy revealed in, 317n, 327%, 
334; formulae of, 295f*, 299, 343*, 344n 

IR: 42n, 288%, 297-99", 401n; R., 116n, 

19 

Marriage gifts, Greek names for, 199n 

Marriage laws [Marital laws]: in ‘Zadokito 
Fragment," 290n; K., 54, 81-83, 82nf, 253, 
298f; K-R divergence over, 41, 289f; neglect 
of, by Mish., Imputed, 401f; of levirate, 285, 
289, 402n, 432: R.: 246; infiuenced by K., 253 

Martyrdom of Rhineland J., 333n 

Martyrs in -Holy War, 92 
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Masa'il wa-Jawa’ib — (Questions-and-Answers): 
441f; al-Basir's Tract, 417n 

Mas'ath Binyamin, see BenN, Code of 

[ham-]Maskii, epithet of TbM, 419n, 449 

Maskilim (Intellectuals), 18, 211, 342n, 420* 

Mass (levy), 183 

Massisah, 98n 

Massorah, Massoretic,  anti-Massoretic, 22, 
125", 409n 

Massoreth, 230n 

Mastaura, 112*, 116*, 117, 199* 

[al-]Mas'udi, 68n 

Ma'sum (infallible), 222 

[ham-)Ma'tik, epithet of TOM, 325n, 419n, 449 

Ma'tikim (‘‘Transmitters"), 226n, 227, 230n 

Matthew of Edessa, 91n, 280 

Matthew, St., 408, 413, 415n 

Meal-offerings, 260n, 361n 

Meals: and K-R relations, 286; prepared by 
Gentiles, 297n. See also Conviviality; Food 

Measures, Greek terms for, 199 

Meat: and communal controls, 286f; and K-R 
relations, 286f; consumption of, 16, 253%, 
286, 297, 371"; of fowl, with milk, 289 

Mecca, 89n 

Medical terms, in Greek, 198 

Mediterranean, 102, 170, 345 

East Mediterranean: 108, 163f; 166, 290n, 

381: piracy in, 46, $8, 110, 120, 170, 201 
Mediterranean cities, 181; M. coast [shores], 
96, 108f, 111; M. harbors, 106, 108; 
Dispersion, BoT's tour of, 113 
East Mediterranean: lands, 92n; waters, 110 
Mehissah, 336* (see "Partition") 
Mehmet II, 152n 
Melammed (tutor), 180n 
[ham-] Melammedim, see “Teachers” 
Melikah, 260n 
Melitene, 103, 104*, 105, 121 
Memorial Book [Sefer Zikkaron] of the Istanbul 
K. comm., 153n 
Mensal unit, 30-day [30-day month], 273-75*, 
377. 378n, 393f, 409n 
Merchant: colony, colonies: foreign, in Cons- 
tantinople, 138", 143n; J., in Gangra, 127 
traffic, 325 
Merchant(s): 88, 102, 111, 151, 170*; Armenian, 
121n; Frankish, 139n; Genoese, 128, 151; 
Greek, 121n; J., 47, 152, 170, 290n, 328: K., 
46f. 80, 104, 111, 118, 138F, 169-74; migration 
[movement] of, into Byz, 104, 111, 138f; 
Muslim, 121n; R., 46f, 80, 138f; piratic attacks 
on, 46-48*, 120, 170, 201; Russian, 148n, 
328; Syrian, 80n 
Merkabah. secret discipline of, 264nf 
Mesopotamia: 100, 104, 166, 207n; J. learning 
of, 201n; J. in, see J. in 
Messiah, 10f, 28n, 39n, 77, 455 
pseudo-Messiah, K., 100n, 454 
Messianic allusions, 78, 247n, 282n; m. calcula- 
tions, 93f; m. enthusiasm, 79, 455: m. expecta- 
tions [hopes], 11. 76-79, 89n, 93n, 437n, 
454f; m. miracles 116n: m. movement(s): 
of 1096, 116n, 148n, 184n, 330n; of prc-' Ananite 
sectaries, 9—14; 

m. pretenders, 454; m. references, to Khazaria, 
78; m. sectarianism, 9-14; m. "signs," 28n, 
455: m. speculation, 93n 

Messianism, 10, 14, 16, 79, 368nf 

Meswi, Meswite(s), see Mishawayh, Mishaw- 
ism, Mishawite 

Metals, tithe on, 182n 

Metropolitan of Elam, 

Mezuzah, 285 

Michael VII, 115 

Michael Khoniates, 115n 

Middle Ages: 7f, 26, 56f, 38, 241; ancient 
sectarian writings circulating i in, 20; K. codes in, 
281; R. calendar in, 292; Sadducecism in, 20 
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MIDDLE AGES 


High Middle Ages, 179n, 382; Late Middle 
Ages, 3lnf, 32 

Midrash(im): 240, 263-65, 256n, 33ln, 393*; 
combatted by Chr., 40n: of the Rabbah type, 
and Km, 435*. See Agzadah; Anthropo- 
morphic; Homily 

Midrashic character of Lekah Tob, 264; m. 
commentary, homilies, 256f, 262; m. imagery, 
264; m. interpretation of Scripture, 264 

Migrash, of J. guilds, 142, 144n, 145, 150, 154, 336 

Migration, see Emigration; Immigrant(s); Im- 
migration 

Mikdash Me'at, 16 

Militant K. academy, 432; m. K. minority, 80; 
m. K. sect, 432; m. Messiah, 10; m. messianism, 
16; m. Rm, 21 

Military adventures of messianic sects, 11; m. 
situation, fluctuations in, and messianic sects, 11 

Milk, consumption of fowl with, 289 

Mills, rent for, 180 

Mim-Mohorath hash-Shabbath, see "Morrow 
after the Sabbath" 

Minhag (custom), ancient Pal., 253 

Minority: 222, 379, 380*, 397, 399; K. status 
of, 19, 37n, 54n, 221, 287 (see also K. Minority) 

“minority complex," K., 54, 54nf 

Minuth, 331n 

Miracles: messianic, 116n; of Moses, 238 

Mishawayh [Meswi] al-‘Ukbari [al-Ba'albeki]: 
accused of: ascribing corruption to God, 411; 
conversion to Christianity, 376, 401f, 403f*, 
414; desecration of Sabbaths and festivals, 
401; intention to lead Israel astray, 395, 
398, 401; infringing on norms of purity, 
401, 413; “lying with the uncircumcised,” 396, 
401, 412; permitting food of Gentiles, 401, 413; 
permitting incestuous relations, 401, 413 

active a generation before Kirk, 403nf: 
active half a century after Isma'il al-"Ukbari, 
409n; and Hayawayh [Hiwi] al-Balkhi, 408, 
409n, 412n; and Shi'ites, 380n; and thanks- 
offerings: admits offering on Passover, 401, 411; 
intending to dig up Bible difficulties, 412%; 
invokes biblical stories on, 400*, 405n, 412 

Bible critic, 408, 409n, 412f; cal. teachings of: 
377-79*, 395-97*; ancient lit. antecedents of, 
379n; deprecated as “one man’s views,” 397; 
in context of medieval Bible criticism, 409n; 
restoring archaic J. calendar, 378f*; when 
transplanted to Syria, 384 

compared to Jeroboam, 395%, 401; creed of, 
surviving in 12thC, 367, 373; dared not even 
mention morning-to-morning day count in 
Bab., 379, 380n, 385 ; denounced as unbeliever, 
401£,  411f; described as cynic, 380n; 
Hadassi's calm treatment of, 374*; Ibn Ezra 
using argument of, 372n; Kirk.'s unusual 
sarcasm toward, 373, 374*, 404n; large quantity 
of writings by, admitted, 397f; listed by TbM 
along with evangelists, 408, 413, 415n; minority 
within a minority, 380; native of ‘Ukbara, 
377; on Sabbath sacrifices, 405nf, 412n; 
not hesitating to make his ideas known, 380*; 
permitting fats of non-offerable animals, 390; 
projections into lifo story of, 383, 383nf, 415; 
resigning himself to R. calendar, 379-81; 
Saadyah's affinity with, argued, 391*; unjustly 
ridiculed for cal. indecision, 377nf, 380n; 
while reporting on, Hadassi and TbM had 
ByM in mind, 383n, 414; wrongly assumed 
to have been born in Ba‘albek and emigrated 
to 'Ukbara, 383n . 

Mishawism, Mishawite Creed, Mishawite Sect, 
Mishawites: accused by TbM alone of whole- 
sale abandonment of J. customs, 413; accusing 
K. of allegory, 398; adhere to solar calendar, 
275, 377, 379, 383, 385, 393-97: admit thanks- 
offerings on Passover, 400f; allegedly debating 
validity of ‘‘do’s supersede the do-not’s,” 
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405n; among the four J. sects existing in 12thC, 
366-68, 373; and Book of Jubilees, 377nf, 
378, 379n, 408; and 'Isunians, 274n, 381n, 
382; and Km, a historical parallel, 383, 
385-87: and Qumran sect [Dead Sea finds], 
254n. 376, 377n, 379*; and T.: in their relation 
to ‘Ananism, 368; in their relation to Samaritan 
views, 369n 

arose in Muslim environment, 373; by-name 
Ba'albeki appended to traditional appellation 
of, 383, 383nf, 415; BKLP to make K. the chief 
spokesmen of Jewry against, 416; combatted 
by K. leaders, 369 ; concentration of, in Ba'albek 
area, and by-name  Ba'albeki, 383; 
confusion of identity with, feared by K., 
387-95; deprecated as "any blind and lame," 
398°; despairing of Divine Morality, 407; 
diverging from K. attitude to Bible, 406-8; 
end of, 413-15; equivocal attitude of R. to, 
384f; existence of, in 10thC ‘Ukbara, 383; 
expanding westwards, from Syria, 384; exploit- 
ing scriptural contradictions, 407; free-thinking 
intelligentsia, 407; greatest enemies of Km, 369 

in Bab., 379f, 382f*, 385, 389, 400, 404n 

in Byz.: accused of relying on Chr.evangelists, 
408, 413, 415n; adhering to R. calendar no 
less than in Bab., 384, 395*, 415; all K. refe- 
rences to, since 13thC, merely academic, 
372, 372nf; assimilation of, 415; BKLP, a 
weapon against, 415f, 450; ByK opposition to, 
method of, 388; combatted by TbM on fat-tail, 
calendar and thanksoffering issue, 288*, 
389-91", 394-97%, 400-13*; conspicuous 
enough in 12thC to be noted, but no longer 
dangerous toKm, 373; conversions to Christian- 
ity among, 414; cynical and perplexed about 
persistence in Byz. of compromises which 
were unavoidable in Bab., 414; development 
of, mechanically associated with M. beginnings 
in Bab., 415; display features unknown ‘to 
earlier reporters, 373, 376, 383n, 385; exposed 
to seme factors that shaped rise of Km in 
Byz., 385; K. struggle against, more vigorous 
than R., 275, 384f, 388; meant by Hadassi in 
his report on Mish., 383n; mock debate with, 
staged by TbM, 398*; ostracized, 384n, 386f, 
392, 414: practices of, alone, considered 
threat to Km, 376; preoccupied with idea of 
Trinity, 402, 403n, 414; reading the Gospels, 
408, 414; recurrent theme of ByK polemics, 
372; relations between, and ByK, gauged by 
intensity of ByK accounts of Mm, 372; scholarly 
refutation of, imperative to ByK, 394, 398; 
settle, on Cyprus, alongside K. comm., 119*, 
386f*; similarity of settlement by, and by ByK, 
affecting M-K relations in Byz., 337; simultane- 
ity of vise of, and of ByKm. makes confusion 
of identity easy, 388: social position and 
motivations of spokesmen of, 408; some, 
despair of Judaism, 415; some, rejoin R. 
Society, 415: synonymous with desecration 
of the Sabbath, 394; though smaller than K., 
exerting dangerous influence on young ByKm, 
399; TbE perhaps referring to, 274f, 393f; 
TbM’s anti-M excursuses, though indebted 
to PaL texts, reflect ByK struggle against, 375n, 
414; trend to apostasy among, projected back 
into BaM history, 415; used Hebrew with 
Greek glosses, 396 

in Syria, 375n, 382nf, 383, 414 

incorrectly interpreting the Hezekiah story 
on thanksofferings, 400n; K, insecurity vs, 
369; K. struggle against, not described by 
Elijah b. Abraham, 367; Kirk. on intellectual 
standard of, 374n, 398; met by BoT on Cyprus, 
386f*; nation presented as united against, 
397°: no indication whether celebrated festivals 
from morning-to-morning, 395n; not a simple 
folk's creed, 398; observing Sabbath from 
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morning-to-morning [desecrating Sabbath eve], 
275, 378, 385-87, 393-97, 395n, 404, 413 
415: On positive and prohibitory command- 
ments, 405n; one of 9thC anti-R and anti- 
*Ananite movements, 368f, 372; ostracized 
in Syria and Byz., 384°, 386f, 391, 414; perusing 
apocryphal literature, 408; possibly two stages 
in religious development of, 403n; practical] 
adherence of, to R. calendar, 379f, 384f, 395*, 
415; R. affinity with, argued by TbM, 391*, 
395; R. association of Km with, brings danger 
of ostracism to K., 392; some, prefer to 
stay in Bab., 383, 403nf; syncretism of, 403n; 
Syro-Byz., 385, 414; Syro-Byz. development 
in, 383-85; theoretically opPOsed to both R. 
and sectarian calendars, 379f; theory and 
practice in, 379f 
Mishawite activists [avant-guard], exodus of, 

from Bab., 382, 385; M. alleged affinity with 
(and orientation on) Christianity, 378%, 392, 
396f, 404, 408, 411-15, 415n; M. attitude to 
the Bible and Bible criticism, 407, 409n, 410-13, 
412n; M. calendar and morning-to-morning 
day count [M. cal. heresy, peculiarity), 274f, 
376-80*, 38 1nf, 383—87*, 389, 391—97*, 400f, 
404, 406, 413-15; M. center(s), transferred 
from Bab.,375n, 385; M. claim to right of indivi- 
dualistic exegesis, denied by K., 397; M. 
community, socio-economic pattern of, and 
the solar calendar, 384; M. consolidation 
(and isolation) on Cyprus, 386; M. danger 
[menace] to Km, 376, 379, 397-400, 409: M. 
deviation from common J. lore, stressed by 
ByK, 388; M. dietary legislation, 288n, 376f, 
383n, 389-919, 395, 406; M. dissent, charac- 
terized by cal. nonconformism [morning-to- 
morning day count], 377, 385, 386nf, 413; 
M. emigration from Bab., 382f*; M. doctrines 
[teachings]: Hadassi’s account of, 373, 374n; 
imputed to Km by innuendo, 389, 391, 394; 
Kirk/s account of, 374—76, 403, 403nf, 414; 
known only from presentation by opponents, 
369, 408, 409n; on calendation, never put to 
practice in Bab., 379, 380*, 389; refuted by 
later ByK, 372, 372nf, 389n, 435n; ToM's 
account of, see TUM 

M. heresy, 372, 394—97, 400, 406, 413; M. 
history, 376, 3821*, 385-87°, 414f; M. identity: 
deliberately blurred in R. anti-K polemics, 
275, 388-94; stressed by TbM, 390, 394f 

M. immigration to Byz., 385-87 ; M. indepen- 
dent way in history, 406; M. inroads [en- 
croachments, penetration], threat of, 369, 
373, 394, 398f, 400; M. faxity in ritual, stressed 
by ByK, 388, 401, 413; M. origins in Bab., 
projection of Byz. developments into, 415; 
M. polemicists, 398; M. polemics against K., 
372; M. practices, K, accused of sharing in, 
389, 391, 394; M. presentation of the thanks- 
offering issue, 400f*, 404f, 405nf, 408, 411f; 
M. "priests," 376*, 391, 396; M. radicalism, 
3836, 397, 408; M. ‘rationalism, 398f, 408; M. 
scepticism, va K. confidence in God and the 
Bible, 407f, 410-13; M. scholars, 398; M. 
writings [literature], 369, 396-98 

M-K controversy [debate], 119, 288n, 398, 
400, 404, 405t*, 408; M-K divergence: as seen 
by M. $ as seen by TbM, 406-8, 410-13 

M-K relations: 119n, 368f; in Bab., 374f; 
in Byz., affected by similarity of K. and M. 
appearance in Empire, 387; sources for recon- 
struction of, 372-76*, 414 

anti-M: animosity [sentiments], caused 
by M. cal. heresy, 393f; calendar debate in 
Byz., ByK to seize initiative in, 394, 396: 
polemicista [propagandists], 378; polemics: 
in later ByK literature, 372, 372nf, 435n; of 
Ibn Ezra, 378n; of TbM, see TOM: stress 
militant character of BKLP, 416 
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MISHAWISM 


non-M J. of Cyprus, interfering with M. 
calendar, 386f, 386n 
pro-M slant of K. dietary laws, imputed, 392 
Mishnah, 241, 284, 344 
Mishnaic discussion of Sabbath candles, 269; m. 
refutation of Sadducees, 276; m. sages [schol- 
ars], 35, 217n, 269; m. shofar regulations, 284* ; 
m. tradition regarding Rosh hash-Shanah, 284* 
Misr, Misrayim, 341 
Mission, Missionaries, see K. Mission(aries) 
Miswah, 187n 
Mnemonic considerations, and ad TOM 's writings, 
424f; m. formulae, 28n, 284 
Moabites, 7 
Mo'adim (Festivals): section on, of ON, 375n; 
Tract on, see Joseph al-Basir 
"Mob," and the intellectuals, 234-36* 
Modification(s): ByK, legal 17f, 204f, 250, 
454; of abib clause in K. marriage contract, 
296n, 343*; R., of the calendar, 349f* 
Molad, 303 
Moladoth, tables of, 251n 
Monetary agreement, Byz-Muslim, 97n; m. 
changes in Byz, 179n 
Money, J., taken away by Gentiles, 331* 
Moneylending, 178f; J. in, 179n 
Mongol invasions, 66n 
Monographs, Monographic treatments, 441, 
445, 445nf 
Monolithic conception of J. sectarianism, 7f, 
205*, 367*; m. presentation of world Jewry 
by Ibn Daud, 35* 
Monopoly, Monopolies: communal, 286; govern- 
mental, 170*, 178f 
Monotheism, J., betrayal of, 402 
Month, solar 30-day, see Mensal Unit 
Morality, Divine, 407, 410-13 
Mordecal (biblical), 67 
Mordecai Comtino, 152n 
Mordecai b. Nisan, 133n, 239n, 449n 
"Morrow after the Sabbath," 275-79*, 377° 
Mosaic heritage, 357; M. law [legislation], 137n, 
282, 287, 365, 413; M. origin, of R. practices 
and tradition, discussed, 355—60*; M. tradition, 
of Sabbath candles, 269 
post-Mosaic: legislative process in Jewry, 
360; portions of the Bible, 227, 232n 
Mosconi, see Yehudah Mosconi 
Moscow, 29 
Moses (biblical), 238, 242, 269, 282, 284f 
Moses (father-in-law of AbE), 136nf 
Moses Bashyachi, 83n, 133n 
Moses Beghi, 62n, 83n 
Moses b. Leon, of Mastaura, 199n 
Moses b. Maimon [Maimonides]: 136n, 200m, 
254*, 255; deprecating ByR, 256*, 


316n 

Moses Narboni, 237n 

Moses of Cyprus, 280* 

Mosul, 15 

Mother Synagogue, 41, 293, 377, 399 (see also 

Synagogue, Rabbanitc) 

“Monurner(s) of Zion" [Abele Siyyon; "Mourners 
of Jerusalem"; "Mourners of the Temple of 
God"), Order ‘of: 166n; Abraham Kostandini, 
erstwhile member of, 428nf; Abu 'Ali Yefeth, 
benefactor of, 50n; and *Anan, a comparison, 
16; and author of Morpe la-'Esem, 429n; 

pre-Crusade ByKm, 202f, 257, 268, 277, 
i. 592, 455; and Tifl., 371; and Redemption, 

310f; appeals of, "for setiloment in Pal., 
1872, 299. example of piety by, 80, 185, 
221n, 315; extinction of, in Pal., 428n, 455; 
“ideal of poverty" of, 45, 45nf; idealistic 
presentations of, 45, “snf; idealization of 
"Teachers" by, 419n; in "I21hC, diasporic 
only, 427, 428nf; messianic expectations of, 
93, 94n, 437n; opposition of, to K. Patriarchate, 


"MOURNERS OF ZION" 


419n; Pal. status of, 427, 428f*, 449; pietistic 
ways of, absorbed by early K. settlers in Pal., 
23; R., 23, 428nf; the term, 23, 301*; TbM 
member of, 43, 50*, 418, 419n, 421, 427-30*, 449 
Mourning: ^Exilie" (national]: absence of, in 
Diaspora, deplored by DaK, 312£; an ancient 
Rabbanite practice, 23; and the Sabbath, 
268*, 393n; by ‘Anan, lor; by early ascetics, 
16; gradually synonymous with K. allegiance, 
23: pre-Crusade K. doctrine of, 455 
"private," 268 
“Mourning of Zion” [Abeluth], status of: in 11th 
and 12thC, a comparison, 427, 428f*, 455 
Muammal, see Perah b. Muammal 
Mubashshir Hallevi, 300nf 
Muhammad, 89n, 381n, 403n 
Muhtawi, see Joseph al-Basir 
Mujtahid, 249* 
[al-JMukaddasi, 48n, 87n, 95nf, 97%, 98n 
Municipality, K., in Troki, 38n 
Murad, 
Murshid Tkuab al-], see Samuel al-Maghribi 
Musa az-Za'farani, 65n, 128, 369f (see also Ahu 
‘Imran at-Tifiisi) 
Mushkan, 8 
Musical] instruments, use of, on New Year, 283 
Muslim [Islamic] calendar, see Calendar, Muslim, 
M. captives [prisoners], 48n, 68n; M. city 
of the period, greatest, 161,162n; M. community 
ijma' of, 222; M. conquerors of' Byz. provinces, 
204n; M. corsairs, see Piracy; M. culture, 
allegiance to, 364 (see also Culture); M. 
domination, 3, 10, 12, 14, 247n . 
M. environment [climate]: ByR accusations 
of K. foreignness unheard of in, 363n; ByR 
argument on the **morrow after the Sabbath" 
absent in, 278; conducive to the growth of J. 
dissident movements, éf; data from, and the 
Byz. scene, 258; early attempts of adjusting 
K. law in, 205f; increasingly commercialized, 
15; J. in, and BoT's data, 157; Km, product 
of, 3, 9, 25, 202f, 233f, 2636; K. in, of Egypt 
and Syria, maintaining Pal-centric calendar, 
219; K. in, sneering at R. anthropomorphism, 
240; K. recognized in, as Jews, 38; Mish. arose 
in, 373; prerequisites of J. Icadcrship in, 14f; 
reflected by Kirk., 373; TbE pointing at ByK 
as stemming from, 363f 
ML hetorodoxy, 3*, 10, 14; M. historians, 
see Arab h.; M. impact on J. civilization, 3; 
M. influence on K. hekkesh, 17; M. inhabitants, 
exile of, 98%; M. jihad volunteers, 91, 96; 
M. jurists [Abu Hanifa, ash-Shafi'i), 210», 
364; M. kalam, 364; M. lands [countries, 
provinces, regions]: K. in, opposed to shofar, 
283; merchants from, 111, 117n; records of 
J. dissident movements in, not recovered, 
6; syncretism in, 403n; taxation in, 157, 183; 
ties with, preserved by immigrants to Byz., 
110f, 117n, 198nf, 201, 328n 
M. law [jurisprudence]: consensus in, 208*, 
218, 364; kiyas in, 217, 218n, 364; roots of. 
223; Shitite view of ijma' in, 222f; terms in, 
223 
M. legal principles, 208n, 364; M. literature, 
K. dialectics borrowed from, 17, 209, 364; 
M. lunar year, 364; M. merchants, 121n; 
M. naval forces, 110; M. past, K. memories of, 
364; M. piracy, see Piracy; M. polemics, 39nf; 
M. Ramadhan, 270; M. retaliations against Chr., 
91; M. rulers (authorities]: and Judaism, 3; 
favored adherents of lunar calendar, 164f, 
294n; glorified by DaK, 165; -recognized K, 
as J., 38 
M. shores, 108; ML slant, of Abraham Maimu- 
ni's pietistic reforms, 254£; M. society, and J. 
sectarianism, 3, 10; M. territory, incorporated 
into Byz., 100f; M. testimonies on "Isunians, 
214, 215n; M. travelers, 325; M. type of 
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mujtahid, 249; M. world, 13, 41, 154 
Muslim-recognized: BaR Exilarchate and 
PaK Patriarchate, 23; House of David, 


[ruled]: Bab. 415; Egypt, 364, 
455; Pal. 164, 364 
Muslim-tinged belief of messianic sectaries, 11 
Muslims: assisted by J. against Crusaders, 454; 
Cyprus in hands of, 120n; fleeing from Byz. 
armies, 96; K. accused of accepting lunar 
observation from, 279, 294*, 364; migrating 
into Asia Minor, 104, 111; participating in 
Constantinople riots, 139n 
non-Muslims, tax on, in Caliphate, 184 
Myth, “the Yeshu'ah," 244* 


Nagid, 38n 
Nahawendi, see Benjamin an-Nahawendi 
Nakilun, 230n 
[an-]Na&!, 223n, 225f, 227n, 229n-31n; an-Nakl 
as-Sahih, 229nf 
Name of Cypriot heretics, not given by BoT, 
n 
place namets): transliterated, 127; Turkish, 
n 


Names and Family Names [Surnames]: Greek, 
137n, 151*, 198-200*; of communal leaders, 
199n; of scholars, 199—200*; Tataric, 58f; 
Turkicized, 59, 200* 

Naphta, 129n 

Nappaha, 35in 

Nasi: K., see K. Nasi, K. Patriarchate; R. 
42", 288n, 298* 

Nasir-i-Khusrau, 99n, 187n 

Nathan b. Abraham, 42f*, 44, 50n, 99n 

Nation [the J.J: 18, 232n, 242, 311, 356f; kept 
together by uniform calendar, 270, 307*, 
349f, 349n-5|n; united against Mm, 397. 
See also Israel; J. People 

National experience, on Sinai, 5; n. ideology, 
36, 454; n. philosophy, of 'Anan, abandoned, 
19; n. solidarity, K-R, 36n, 36f; n. suicide, 
feared, if scriptural contradictions admitted, 
411; n. unrest, in Persia, 10 

Nationalism, 16f, 22-24, 392 

Nationalist leanings, absent in Kirk., 220 

nationalist-minded, JeK Center, 16, 22, 309 

Nations [Gentile], 71, 313, 331* 397 

Natronai Gaon, 21, 33n, 4ln 

Nea Moné Monastery, 158n 

Nebuchadnezzar, 73 

Negeb, 41 

Nehamah (liturgical poem), 359n 

Nesiuth, K., see K. Nasi; K. Patriarchate 

Nestor, Chronicle of, uk 

New Moon, eye-witnessing of, see Lunar obser. 
vation 

New Rome, 105 

New Testament, 413 (see also Gospels) 

New Year, K. [vernal]: as fixed in Bab., 303f; 
determinant of, different in nature and history 
from lunar observation, 344; determined: 
by Bab. crop, 305f, 306n; hy Pal. crop, 186, 
270, 2921, 300n, 321, 341 (see Abib); by R. 
computation [cycle], 307f, 342n 

difficulties in fixing of, 322*; K. celebration 
of, in divergence from R. calendar, causing 
feud, 329 

New Year, R. [Rosh hash-Shanah), 281, 283f*, 
346f, 347n, 395n 

Nicaea, 109, 114f, 115n, 117 

Nicephor I, 179 

Nicephor Phocas: agrarian conditions under, 
90n; and Liudprand, 363n; campaigns of, 
31n, 88*, 95-97", 171, 382n, 385; crusading 
spirit of. 91nf, 92 

Nicomedia, Nicomedian: 105, 109, 120, 127, 
130f; and AbE, 132*, 134f*; J. in, see J. in; 
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K. in, see K. in 
Nicomedia-Amaseia road, 120f, 121n 
“Nicomedio” ['"the Nicomedian"], AbE, 134 

Nicosia, 119n 

Nihilism, 407, 411 

Niketas, bishop of Khonai, 115* 

Niketas Khoniates, chronicler, 145n 

Nisan (month): and the order of festivals, 281, 
340n; in BenN's cal. doctrine, 274%; K. abib 
emissaries returningearly in, 342; K. Pentateuch 
reading beginning in, 251n, 447n; K-R digs- 
crepances over, 272%, 326f*, 329, 333n, 334, 
340nf, 347* ; proclamation of, 293, 303f, 306n; 
thanksofferings on, 400 

Nissi b. Noah, 241* 

No Amon, 341 

Noah (biblical), 173, 270 

Nomisma(ta), 330n 

Nonconformism, Nonconformity: calendary, of 
M., 377, 389; of Pal, with Bab. custom, 13; 
religious: and the social historian, 8f; reflecting 
social opposition, 5 

Nonconformist sectarianism, 
in 9thC, 368f 

Nonconformist(s), 20, 402, 416 

Normative cause, K. encroachment on, 261; 


two classes of, 


n. exegesis, and Mish, on Sabbath 
sacrifices, 412n; n. Halakhah, see 
Halakhah; n. institutions [administration, 


leadership], 18, 21, 399 (see also J. Central 
Authorities); n. Judaism, see Judaism; n. 
legislation: Mosaic origin of practices sponsored 
by, 359; peripheries of Diaspora only slightly 
affected by, 209 (see also R. 1.) 
n, majority, see Majority, R.; n, practice, 
' Anan's divergence from, 17 (see also Practices); 
n. tradition, 356, 386nf (see also Tradition) 
non-normative: calendation, discredited, 273; 
cause, given successful leadership with rise 
of ‘Anan, 14; creativity, and K. literature, 7; 
encroachment on ByRm, 276; groups in Byz. 
Jewry, K. relations with, 355, 366-415*; J. 
camp under Islam, deviationist movements in, 
3686; literature [writings], absence of, except 
K., 6f; practices [observances], 13, 26, 210, 
275, 407n (see Practices); premises of Km, 
Shared by T., 368: terminology, in Byz. 
abjuration formula 26, 281 
See also K.; M.3 Sectarian; T. 
North Africa, 108 
Notes [Class-] by students of JeK Academy, 
417f, 424-27, 430, 434f, 441 
Novices, K. decried as, 355, 361f, 362n 


‘Obadyah of Bertinoro, 154n, 162n, 3420 

‘Obadyah the Proselyte, 100n 

[ha-]'Obed: epithet of ToM, 419n, 428%, 449; 
relation of, to title Abel, 428n 

Obedience, legal, to J. Central Authorities in 
Bab. 5 

Observances, see Practices 

Observations, K., Calendary, of agricultural 
phenomena, 299, 306f, 322-24. See also Lunar 
Observation 

Occupations: of ByK, 169—78*, 180f*; ''tradi- 
tionally J.," 177 

Offerings); burnt-offering, 361, 405nf, 412n; 
meal-offerings, 260n, 361n; peace offerings, 
361; thanksofferings, 384n, 400-13"; trespass 
offerings, 361. See also Sacrifices 

Oikonomos, 423n 

"Old country,” 110f, 118, 201, 319, 328n 

Old Testament, 408, 413 (see also Bible; Penta- 
teuch) 

Olives, Mt., 41 

‘Omer: 2770*, 435n; al-Basir's Tract on, 417n 

*Oneg Shabbath, 268 
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NICOMEDIA 


'Onesh (penalty; tax), 330* 

Opportunism, imputed to K., 279, 294 

Opposition: to Bab. normative pressure, 13; 
to ByK Sabbath reform, 251; to K. Patriar- 
chate, intra-K, 419n; to Oral Law [Talmud], 
SF, 246; to R. tradition, sincerity of, 357 

Oral Law; 5, 282, 282nf, 285; K., 407n 

Oral Transmission [Tradition]: 4, 224, 238*, 
285, 356-60*; ha'atakah as, 227 

Order of festivals, 281, 333n, 340n 

Order of prayers, 16, 208f, 251n, 269, 285, 326 

Organization of ByK comm.: 51-56", 335; and 
the BKLP, 416, 449-52 

Organizational device, and *Anan's program of 
self-segregation, 16 

Oriental K., visit of, in Constantinople, 128f* 

Orientation: change of, after destruction of 
JeKCenter, 250; “Christian,” imputed in 
polemics, 378*, 392, 396f, 401-4, 408, 411-15. 
See also Reorientation 

Osar Nehmad, see ToM 

Ostracism, 384*, 386f, 392*, 414 (see also Excom- 
munication) 

Otto I, 363n 

Ottoman [Turks]: Empire, Sultanate, Sultans, 
106, 113n, 151; J. under, 123n, 131, 137n, 
151, 152n, 279: Turkicized K. names under, 
59, 200* 

Overintellectualization, of J. sectarianism, 19, 
2290 

Owners, Ownership, of real estate, 45n, 178-80 

Oxford, 29nf 


Pagans, in Nicaea, 115n 
Paitanic writings, 190 (see also Piyyutim) 
Palacologoi, 177n 
Pale of Settlement, 40 
Paleography, 332 
Palestine: accusations of M. “Chr. orientation" 
perhaps go back to, 378n; almost all K. of 
9thC lived outside of, 314; ancient customs 
preserved in, 16; ancient memories of, raise 
‘omer issue in Byz., 277f; and ‘Anan, 305f"; 
and Bab. united under one system since Arab 
conquests, 10; and K, calendar, 186, 269-71, 
292f, 295—97*, 299", 300n, 301-17*, 322-26", 
329%, 333*, 337*, 339-44*. 454; and R. 
calendar, 270, 306f, 315-17; and status of 
“Mourner,” 427, 428f*; annual excommunica- 
tion of Km in, 41, 4Inf; answered call for 
re-evaluation of ‘Ananism, 314; as leading 
Jewry in Roman Empire, recollections of, 320; 
attitude to: of BaK and ByK, a comparison, 
305, 317-22; of ByK and ByR, 319f 
BoT's visit to, 113, 155*, 428nf; center of 
I1ItbC K. creativity in, 364; champion of 
regional determination, 21; Chr. of, affected 
by cal. controversy, 280n; communal corres- 
pondence with, in Hebrew, 191n; communica- 
tion of ByK with, 184—89, 202, 277, 318f, 
323-26*, 329%, 333, 337, 339, 442; communica- 
tion [traffic] with, 189, 318f, 323, 325, 333, 
337, 442; DaK transferring intra-K struggle 
to, 368: disintegration of K. ties with, as 
result of Crusades, 343n; documents from, 
show cross-patty quality of communal feuds, 
42-44; earliest ByK literature created in, 
189, 430f; early attempts in, to adjust K. law, 
205-8; effected consolidation of Km, 314; 
emigration [exodus] from Diaspora to: 22, 
313, 315, 317, 381f, 382n; K, appeals for, 
22f, 187, 187nf, 299* 
expansion of Km outside of, vrongly ascrib- 
to K. propaganda, 79-83, 425; fearing 
Chr. victory over Islam in, 165; full J. living 
outside of, sought by ‘Anan, 305; future of 
Km lay in, 314; Golden Age of Km in, see 


PALESTINE 


K. in Pat; Hebrew tr. of Saadyah circulating 
in, 225%; high standing of sectaries in, 382; 
independent tradition of, 13; J. fleeing to, 
during Byz. campaigns, 100*; J. gathered in 
Abydos on way to, llón; J. immigration 
to Byz. from, in time of Basil 1 and 
Lecapenus, impossible, 85; J. in, see J. in, and 
R. of; K. emissaries from Egypt and Syria sent 
to, 341£; K. immigration and settlement in, see 
K. in Pal.; K. literature transferred from, to 
Byz, 201; K. pseudo-messiah in, 454; K. 
rites connected with, changed after Crusades, 
454; K. term kabbalah of LbY's Code not 
originating in, 228n; K-R conflicts in, 287*, 
289; K-R relations in, affect ByK history, 
44; K. in, see K. in 

LbY's Code composed in, 227n; liberal 
K.  sha'atnez laws possibly from, 176; 
Love of, 23, 445; marriage Contracts 
from, 295t*, 299; memories of SpK 
ties with, in 1icC, "346"; Muslim [-ruled], 
164, 364; no  BaK ‘students sent to 
study in, 318; Pal-centricism without, 
of later ByKm, 456; ‘People of,” 
304, 316; pilgrims to, 186f, 277, 301n, 325, 
337, 341*, 428n; R. visitors to, convert to 
Km, 301n; R. in, see R. in; regional R. leader- 
ship never really dependent on, 455; rule of 
Tulunids in, and Km, 23, 83f, 382n; SbM 
denied access to J. comm. outside of, 363n; 
spread of K. ways in, claimed by SbM, 66n, 
252f, 271, 323; symptoms of K. re-evaluation 
of Talmud in, 244; teaching from, has little 
effect on ByRm, 20In; TbM's leadership of 
ByK after, return from, 44, 52f, 427; TbM’s 
study in, see TDM; TbM's visit to Egypt after 
return from, 52; traditional J. center of leader- 
Ship, 10; true Judaism identified by Pal-centrics 
with, 309; Tzimiskes' campaign in, 93n; use 
of ha‘ atakah in, 225f; YbY educated in, 244 
" Palestine-vs-Babylonia'" contest [struggle], 13f, 
24, 301-22*, 382 

K. Palestine vs R. Babylonia, 21-23 
"Palestine-vs-Diaspora" contest [struggle], 308, 
311f, 316f, 320 
Palestinian abib, see Abib; P. advice, sought by 
ByK in calendation, 318, 324-26; P. affairs: 
in Genizah finds, 45n; TbM active in, 50 

P. Arabic K. texts (writings, literature], 
underlying ByK works, 30, 176, 184, 190, 
258, 375n, 417, 426f, 443-48, 452; P. asceticism, 
315; P. cause, and Km, 53f; "p. center: of 
Jewry, K. appeal for restoration of, 21; of 
Km, see K. in Jerusalem—JeK Center 

P. characteristic of abib, not cancelled com- 
pletely by *Anan, 306*; P. counter-institutional- 
ism of K., challenged by Saadyah, 300; P. 
custom [minhag, traditions], 13, 16, 253, 255, 
318; P. fields, observation of crops in, possible 
through return to Zion, 299; P. flora, the 
"four species" of, 284; P. gaon, geonim, 84, 
288n, 298, 302, 382n; P. Golden Age of Km, 
see K. in Palestine; P. haberim [bene haburah], 
307; P. Halakbah, 253, 255; P. Hebrew K. 
originals, 190; P. hegemony  [preference, 
supremacy], 21, 306—8, 315, 339; P. identity, 
stressed by SbM, 363n; P. interpretation, 
pronouncements of K. Founding Fathers 
channelled through, 210; P. J. [Jewry], see J. 
in Palestine; P. K. [Kim], see K. in Palestine; 
P. leadership, future of Km lay in countries 
under, 314: P. lore, ancient, and EgR revival, 
2553 P. messianic enthusiasm regarding Kha- 

a, 79; P. missionaries, 80; P..origin: of 

BKLP, 430f; of K. discussion of Jubilee in 
contiguity with festivals, 282 

P. period in Km, ushered in by DaK, 8; 
P. pietistic practices, advocated by DaK, 313; 
P. prerogatives, stressed, 13, 302, 306, 321; 
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P. R. [Rm], see R. of Palestine; P. reports on 
crops: conflicts between, and R. computation 
cause K-R feuds, 327-35; made prerequisite 
by 'Anan for BaK cal. decision, 306* 

P. ritual of Scripture reading, 447n; P. 
romantic presentations of K. history, 315; 
P. roots, ByK detached from, by Crusades, 
243; P. sage, ancient, and the tomb in Nappaha, 
351n; P. scholarship, TbM's anti-M  excur- 
Suses indebted to, 375n; P. self-determination, 
13, 21; P. stronghold of Km, 79; P. zealots, 
320. See also Anti-Palestinian 
gel estinian-led countries, and sectarianism, 

Palestinian-sponsored [-inspired] practices, 
306, 320f 

non-Palestinian, Kirk. a—, 207n, 282n 

pro-Palestinian sentiments, 23 (see also 
Palestino-centric) 

Palestinians, 316* 

Palestino-Byzantine: K. correspondence, 324-26; 
K, feud, never materialized, 320; K. relations, 
214, 305, 317-22 (see Pal., communication 
of ByK with) 

Palestino-centric [Palestine-oriented]: abib-seekers, 
in feud with Diaspora-minded party, 304nf: 
calendation [mode of intercalation], and 
deviation from, 186*, 300*, 303, 305-9, 311, 
315-17, 319, 343-46; generations of 'ByK; 
292n; interpretation: 'of cal. legacy of Bab. 
Exile, 321, 344n; of scriptural passages, 321n 

majority in Km, and the cal. discrepancy 
of 1032, 317n; militant messianism, disil- 
lusionment with, 16; trend, and sending 
students to Jerusalem, 318; zealots, and pos- 
session of land in Diaspora, 181 

Palestino-centricism [Palestino-centric ideology, 
doctrine, orientation, attitude]: and regional 
solidarity, 316; appeal of, and K. danger, 
22-24; central theme of K. propaganda since 
9thC, 301; checked separatist tendencies 
in Km, 314, 399 

K.: ‘and *Anan, 16f, 22, 305n; and BaK, 
303-20*; and ByK, 318-22, 399: new, of 
Later Golden Age, 319-22; of DaK [of late 
9thC], 16, 22f, 217, 220, 299*, 300n, 313-15, 
368; of post-Crusade ByKm, 454, 456; sectarian 
extension of Pal-vs-Bab contest, 301 

R.: combatted by Saadyah, 25, 300; comes 
to terms with sectarianism, 382 

Saadyah opposed to any, 300* 

Pallugta, rebel of, 8 

Pamphylia, Pamphylian, 106, 107n, 108, 110 

Paphlagonia, 127 

Parallelism: of J. and Muslim heterodoxies, 3*, 
10; of Km and Chr. heresies, 40n; of K. and 
R. scriptural readings in Byz., 251n, 447n; 
of M. and K. histories, 382f, 385-87 

“Partition” (Mehissah], between K. and R, in 
Péra, 146f, 335f, 336n, 351 

Partnership: (business), of J. with Gentiles, 180*; 
(religio-national) of Km with J. people, 18, 392 

[hap-]Parush, 429n 

Paschal Lamb, 281 

Passover: and Easter, 280n, 338f; and ‘omer, 
277; and prohibition [removal] of leaven, 
272f, 400, 410, 412; and Seven Weeks count, 
276, 377%; and thanksofferings, 400f, 405n, 
410-12; and Yom Kippur, 377*; discrepancy 
between, and Easter, to cause proclamation 
of K. leap-year, 338f, 338n; distinguished 
from Feast of Unleavened Bread, 281 

in: Book of Jubilees, 379n; Byz. abjuration 
formula, 281; M. calendar, 377*, 379n, 409n; 
R. list of Bible difficulties, 409n. 

incident, 271—73* ; included in Fast of Daniel, 
268n; Justinian's prohibition of, 338f, 339n; 
K-R discrepancy over, 327, 329, 333n, 334; must 
not rotate through all the months, 270, 271n; 
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observed twice by some ByR, 272f; of Joshua, 
278n; of SyK and EgK, 342; postponed, on 
delay of abib, 327; replacing Purim on early 
ripening of abib, 326*; specia] care for, in 
Byz., 272, 338 

Patriarchate, Patriarchal seat, 15. See also K. 
Nasi; K. Patriarchate; R. Nasi 

Paul, St, 408, 413, 415n 

Pax Byzantina, 166 

Peace: in ‘Abbasid era, Lif, 17; in Byz, 164 

Peacc-offerings, 361 

Peddler Bag (Kuppath ha-Rokhelim), 245n, 
420, 440f* 

Penance, 16 

Peninnah (biblicaD, 290n 

Pentateuch [Five Books of Moses]: and TbM’s 
Commentary, 431f, 436n, 437f; commentarles 
of YbY on, 49n; differences in exposition of, 
and practical legislation, 217; K. hermeneu- 
tics not limited to, 17, 209; Lekah Tob on, see 
TB: R. hermeneutics limited to, 209; reading 
in synagogue, 25In, 447*; Saadyah’s rafsir 
on, 226n; Saadyanic tr. of, into Arabic, 423. 
See also Bible; Torah 

Pentateuchal reading cycle, 251n, 447n; p. story 
of thanksofferings, 400; p. texts, abrogation 
of, 413 

Pentecost, Greek Orthodox, 279 (see also Festival 
of Weeks) 

Péra: 121, 146, 151f, 156, 181n, 370; J. in, see 
J. in Constantinople; J. quarter at, 145f, 150, 
154, 172, 336, 453; K. in, see K. in 

"partition" in, 146f, 335f, 336n, 351; popula- 
tion figures of, 146, 154, 161, 163, 336; silk 
garment industry in, 141n, 142, 1451, 149f 

Péra-Adrianople line, 152; Péra-Caffa line, 
152n 

Perah b. Muammal, 44*, 50n, 245n 

Periodization, of K. history, 302* 

Peripheries [Margins, Fringe areas] of Diaspora: 
and J. Centra} Authorities, 3-5, 10, 12, 45; 
and development of J. sectarianism, 10, 14, 
208n, 209; customs [observances, practices] 
of, 5, 16, 208n, 230f; sectarian consensus in, 221 

Persecution: and the growth of Jewry under the 
Turks, 152n; echoes of, in Pal., 165, 166n; 
of Christians, 104n, 167%; of Jews: by al- 
Hakim, 104n, 167°; in Byz. 68°, 85°, 86, 
160, 164f, 168 

of K., by R., 55f*, 392n; of Shi'ites, 380n 

Persia, Persian: 9f, 97, 187; and J. sectarianism, 
10, 214, 305, 308. 314, 319 

Persians, 67, 106, 165 

Personal appeal, element of, in messianic move- 
ments, 11; p. contacts: of K, with Pal., 186f, 
318; of TbE with K., 33f 

p. motives, of 'Anan, 15; p. responsibility, 
K. on, 5in, 216, 249 

Persuasion, see Denominational Allegiance; 
K. Allegiance; Sectarian Persuasion 

Pesah, 281 (see Passover) 

Pesah Ummoth, 280n, 339 

Petahyah of Regensburg, 61*, 63, 151, 161n 

Peter the Hermit, 91n 

Peutinger Table, 121n, 127n 

Philology, 368n, 39 

Philosopher(s), K., 8, 207, 218, 420 (see also 
under names of individual philosophers) 

Philosophical scepticism, 399; p. terminology, 
192, 194; p. writings [literature]: Greek, 
194n; K., 24, 80n, 190*, 193, 207n, 444f* 

Philosophy: and ByK translators, 445; and 
Kirk., 207n; and TbM, 50; Arabic-written 
works of, forgotten, 452; Greek, and the K., 
194*; K., 24, 364, 366; K. opposition to, 
207n; K. study of, 185, 207n; language of, 
192; of history, K., 36n; of law [legislative 
p.], 359*, 361; rationalistic, vs Midrash, 265 

Phylacteries, 282f, 285 
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Phrygia, Phrygia Salutaris, Phrygian, 114, 115° 
Pietism, Pietist(ic), 14, 23, 253-55*, 257, 260, 313f 
Pietists: 45*, 257, 268%, 309f, 317, 323; and the 
title “Mourne,” 427, 428nf; vs sceptics, 407f 
Piety: 185, 256, 338, 388, 421; and Sabbath 
pleasures, 268; of K. “Mourners,” 221n, 
.315; the way of the few in the Diaspora, 310* 
Pilgrimage, Pilgrims: to Mecca, interfered with 
by Carmathians, 88, 89n; to Pal. [Holy Land]: 
80, 186f, 277, 337, 341°, 428n; and conversions 
to Km, 301n; and traffic difficulties, 325 
Piracy, Pirates [corsairs], Muslim, 46-48%, 88, 
110, 120, 170, 201 
Pirke de-Rabbi Eliezer, 349 
Pirkoi b. Baboi, 13, 21, 33n, 81n, 306 
Pithomi (K. nickname for Saadyah), 316n 
Pithron Shenem ‘Asar, see Daniel al-Kumisi 
Piyyut(im), K.: absence of, claimed by Ibn Daud, 
359n; of Hadassi, 240n; of TbM, 55nf, 352f, 
352n, 418nf; of YbA, 187n, 190n. See also 
Liturgical poetry; Paitanic writings 
Pluralism, inherent in “consensus,” 219f* 
Plurality, of messianic sects, explained, 9-11 
Poki (K. surname), 58 
Poland: government of [Polish Crown, princes], 
and K., 38*, 40; K. in, see K. in 
Polemics: intra-J, interdenominational: biblical 
verses invoked in standard vocabulary of, 
398n; exegetical, during scriptural readings 
in synagogue, 447n; no novelty in Middle 
Ages, 387; standard allegations in, 413; system 
of innuendo in, see Innuendo; TbM’s anti-M 
attacks unparalleled in, 387, 402; use to deride 
ignorance and low standing of opponents, 16 
K-R: 18; accounts of K. schism invoked 
in, 294f*; apart from academic, also social 
rift, 41; apart from lit., also punitive action, 
350f; did not interrupt mutual borrowing, 
332n; in Islamic environment, lack the ByR 
argument on “morrow after the Sabbath,” 
278; mainly on religious, not communal 
ground, when Km a small minority, 287; 
mistrust of alien agitators in early, 363n; 
most cal. feuds limited to, 351; over Sabbath 
candles, 267. See also K. p.; M. p.; R. p. 
Polis, 138 
Political allusions, read into the Bible: 206, 455; 
anti-Muslim, 76-78, 88nf, 94f*, 165f*; to 
Byz. conquests, 30nf, 93-95", 166; to Carma- 
thians, 78, 88nf; to J. taxation, 183, 183nf, 
330f*; to Khazars, 67—69, 71-76; to life in 
Galuth, 310—13*; to punishment of K. in 
Exile, 247, 247nf; to R. persecution of K., 56n, 
331, 331nf; to Roman domination, 246, 246nf 
p. expedience, 40, 69, 279, 294; p. history, 
K., 35, 36*, 41, 44, 56f; p. identification of 
Km with Rm, 44; p. power [strength] of EgK, 
364, 455; p. station [high position] of EgK, 
42n, 45* 
Polovtzi, 73 
Pontic area, 122, 127f; P. Jowry, 122f, 127f; P. 
Km (K. comm.) 122f, 125-27; P. plain, 
107n; P. tier, 120-28 
Pontus, 130* 
Pools (pooling resources), by merchants, 170* 
Population(s): BaR, K. lumped together with, 
by DaK, 311; Byz. heterogeneous, 27; Byz. 
Chr., contacts of with Jewry, 283; ByR, 
Observances of, tinged with K. coloring, 252, 
255f; estimates, general: for Byz., Egypt and 
Syria, 160; for Constantinople, 161* 
figures, by BoT, see BoT; Gentile, make no 
distinction between K. and R., 38, 44 
J.: BoT’s figures for, in Constantinople 
and Thessalonica, denote guild-membership, 
150, 154; Byz., estimate of, 158—60*; decline of, 
in Thessalonica, under Venetians, 330; dissident, 
thinned out, 219; Egyptian, estimate of, 160; 
fate of, in annexed territories, unrecorded, 98; 
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figures, for Fustat and Damascus, 161f; incor- 
porated into Byz. Themes, 100; lower strata of, 
and Km, 44, 257; male, met by BoT in syna- 
gogue, 156; native, ByKm did not rise from, 
362; prestige of, enhanced by Exilarchate, 15; 
residing in cities, 182; Syrian, estimate of, 
160; underprivileged segments of, and sect- 
arian messianism, 9f; urban: enjoyed high 
standard of living under 'Abbasid civilization, 
315; joined sectarianism with rise of ‘Anan, 18 
K.: data, 35*, 161—63*; in Bab., and Pal- 
centricism, 314; in Syria and Egypt, celebrating 
Passover on return of abib envoys, 342; increase 
of, in Byz, augments acquisition of urban 
property, 179; numbers, absence of, in R. 
literature till 12thC, 32; Pal, majority of, 
concentrated in Jerusalem and Ramlah, 453; 
ratio of, vs R., 35*, 351; studies, importance 
of, 162n; urban, cal. difficulties of, 322 
movement(s) [flux]: Anatolian Peninsula, 
scene of, 156, 159; K. and other groups settle 
in Byz. as part of general, 104, 111, 366; 
within the Empire, discouraged, 138, 186; 
see also Emigration; Immigration 
native, K. and R. united in their relations 
with, 36; of Byz. and Near East, concerned 
with cal. matters, 280; R.: BoT first to list K. 
alongside of, 34; Khazar descendants inter- 
marry with, 74 
socio-economic ties with surrounding, and 
M. assimilation, 415; trend, on downgrade 
course in 12thC Byz. 161 
Popular vitality, of sectarian appeal and K. 
intellectualism, 19 
Postponement(s), K., of festivals, 293, 327, 339 
Postponement(s), R., of  Rosh-Hodesh and 
festivals [dehiyyoth]: 348-50*; followed by 
M., 384, 395 
Poverty, ideal of, 45, 45nf 
Practice(s) [observances, usages, ways], religious: 
biblical support for prevalent, presupposed 
by TbM, 233f, 239; community of, with M., 
argued against R., 395; daily: ByK indebted 
to R. in, 242; conformity on, more important 
than matters of belief, 380n 
details of, alone: claimed subject of intra-R 
differences, 269, 358; constituting difference 
between Km and Tm, 368, 370f, 371n 
divergences of, K-R: discussed in context 
of Leviticus, 432; inspired mutual borrowing 
and bred hostility, 354; scored by TbE, 262, 
265; stressed by ELA, 246, 262 
i 185; full 


express sectarian separatism, 
jurisdiction to ByK over own, 335 

K.: alleged R. adoption of, in Pal., 66n, 
252f, 323; and ablutions of EgR women, 254; 
and R, pietistic ways of worship, 254f, 255n; 
deprecated by TbE, when expounding biblical 
passage, 262; heterogeneous make-up of, 
220; in the preliterary stage of ByKm, 185; 
of abib, not wholly abandoned in Byz. in I2thC, 
337; pietistic, popular among ByR, 257; R. 
infiuence on, matched by K, influence on R, 
252; reform of, after destruction of JeKCenter, 
250, 454; religio-legal premises of, not to be 
affected by adjustment, 321; safeguarded by 
K. autonomy, 55, 335 

M., 373*, 376, 383n, 388f, 394; modifica- 
tions of, required changes in law, 205; neglect 
of, and theological betrayal of Judaism, im- 
puted to Mish., 401f, 407; new [novel]: absorbed 
from R. by ByK, 204; scriptural authority 
demanded for, 233 

non-normative [sectarian]; all kinds of, 
pinned on ByK, 275; existing, read into the 
Bible by K., 17, 210, 407n 

of following R. cal. computation, by BaK, 
308, 317; of MoZ, esp. respected by ByR, 
257; “original,” return to, 16; Pal, [Pal- 
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sponsored], 306, 313, 320f; problems of 
Solved by resettlement in Pal, 310 

R. [R-inspired, normative]: and living ii 
the Diaspora, 312; confidence in, to be restored 
356; frowned on by K., and avoided by ByF 
pietists, 257; hailed as tradition transmittec 
by Prophets, 356-58; indiscriminate absorptior 
of, danger to Km, 247; K. influence on, in Byz. 
252, 255f; legal, influenced in Byz. by K. law 
of inheritance, 255f; Mosaic origin of, debated. 
356-59*: of imposing Yom Kippur fast or 
children, 281*; of “mourning,” 23; of Sabbatk 
candles, opposed by ByK till I5thC, 265; 
pietistic, of Abraham Maimuni, and Km, 
254f; prevalence of, in Mm, denounced, 395; 
some accepted, some rejected by K., 232 

rationally inexplicable, disturbing philoso- 
phers, 218; regional [sectional, local], 220, 
230f; traditional, listed and defended by TbE, 
283, 285, 287*. See also Custom(s); Theory 
and Practice 

Prayer, Order of; 208f, 251n, 269, 285, 326; 
&ccording to 'Anan, 16 

Prayerbook, see K, Prayerbook 

Pre-Heraclian times, J. in, 1140, 131*, 137n 

Preacher(s), 178, 256n, 263 

Precalculated calendation, see Calculation; Ca- 
lendar, R. 

Precedent(s): biblical, 400*, 405n (see Historical 
precedents); Saadyan, in blurring M. and K. 
identity, 389-91* 

Precepts, 209, 318. See Commandments; K. 
Books of Precepts 

Precious Stones: Arabic terms for, 290n; Sefer 
ha-'Osher on, 290n 

"Precursors" of Km, 7f 

Preject, see Book of the Prefect 

Press, printing: and the K., 6; K., in Gozlow, 
59n, 71, 172n, I9In 

Prestige, of J., enbanced by Exilarchate, 15 

Price(s): of captives, 48, 48nf; supervision of, 286 

Priestly aristocracy, 16; P. Lore [Leviticus], 
419, 431-38*; P. tradition, 227 

Priests, 16, 227, 260n, 313 

“Priests” [kemarim] (derogatory), 376*, 391, 396 

Principles: legal, see Legal p.; of faith, see Articles 
of Faith; of jurisprudence, see K. roots of 
jucisprudence 

Printing press, see Press 

Privileges, K., in Troki and Halicz, 38n 

Procopius of Caesarea, 339n 

Profession(s) of faith, 281n (see Abjuration 
formula) 

Professions, see Occupations 

Project, see K. in Byz.—BKLP 

Projection, 216, 383*, 384n, 415 

Propaganda: Carmathian, 91; Fatimid, 91; K., 
see K. mission, K. p.; R., and the Khazars, 67 

P. pamphlet, of Ibn Daud, 356; p. yalue, 
of religious conquests, 66 

Property, ownership of, 179f* 

Prophecy, Prophecies, interpreted as allusion 
to contemporaneous events, 10, 455 (see 
Political Allusions) 

Prophecy [Prophetic calling, gift], claim to, 214, 
214nf, 38In 

Prophet [Muhammad], 22 

Prophetic confirmation of Km, sought, 439; 
p. readings in synagogue, 447n; p. tradition, 
220n, 227; p. writings, vs R. traditions, 357 

Prophets [of Israel]: 290, 313, 402*, 411, 413; 
and Aa'atakah, 227, 229nf; and the Sanctifica- 
tion of the New Moon, 348; language 
of, 265; predicted drama of history, 10; 
role of, as transmitters of R. traditions 
since Temple times, debated, 356-58, 358n, 361 

Propontis, 109, 130 

Prosperity, economic: in Caliphate, 5, 10, I1f, 
17, 45; of Byz, 164 
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Prostatai, see Exarchol 

Prostrations, 16, 4 

Protest, 3-5, 12, 18, 44f (see also Dissent, Revolt) 

Provincials, Byz., 138* 

Psalms, as prayers, 16, 63 

Psellos, 195* 

Pseudo-historical reconstructions .of Km, 28f, 
216, 346n 

Pseudo-Messiah, K., 100n, 454 

Publication plan, see K. in Byz. —BKLP 

Punishment [God's], 369n, 407, 410f, 412n, 413 

Punitive action, R., against K. defiance, 350f 

Purim Festival, 326*, 340n 

Pylae, 112*, 117 


Qarakoy, 144% 

Qaraykoy, 144 

Questions-and-Answers, lit. form of, 441f, 445n 

Qumran Sect [Dead Sea Sectaries, Judaean 
Desert Sectaries]: 4n, 377n, 379%, 405nf; 
writings of, 20, 254n, 379n. See also Dead 
Sea Scrolls; Zadokite Literature 


Rabbah [Midrash], 435* 

Rabbanim, 311, 338n 

Rabbanite [Rabbinic]: Ibn Daud presenting all 
Byz. Jewry as —, 35; K. diasporic worship 
doomed to turn —, 310; Saadyah credited 
with turning J. destiny —, 

R. abolition of lunar observation, and J. 
unity, 349f, 3S0nf; R. accounts of K. schism, 
15, 33n, 294£ *, 364; R. Adar, 327n, 334; R. 
apocalypse, allusions to  Carmathians in, 
89n; R. arguments: in defense of Sabbath 
candles, 265-69*, 355n, 358; on “morrow 
after the Sabbath," 276 

R. aristocracy, early sectarian protest 
against, 45; R. Articles of Faith, 200n; R. 
association of Km with Mm, 275, 388-95, 
400; R. attack(s) on. Km, 294, 351f, 355f, 
365n, 432f; R. authorities: (general), see R. 
scholars; in Bab., see J. Central Authorities; 
in Pal, 307 

R butchers, not patronized by K., 286; R. 
calendar, see Calendar; R. cal. reform, 349f*, 
351n; R. cal. year, commences with Tishri, 
281, 340n; R. camp, monographs the lit. genre 
in, 445n; R. cantillation, and K., 25In; R. 
Commentaries, echoing K. exegesis, 75 

R. communitylies]: alerted to K. penetra- 
tion, 81, 84; beginnings of many, obscure, 
26; Greek-speaking, in Turkish Adrianople, 
151; K. influence on, admitted by R., 254f; 
K. complain of oppression in, 55f*, 352f, 
392n; SbM denied access to, 363n; TbM on 
K. having been raised in, 357*; vestiges of 
pre-‘Ananite sectaries on margins of, 11 (see 
also J. community, and R. in Byz.—ByR c) 

R. concept of “Sabbath joy,” rejected by 
K., 268; R. concept of probibition of fire on 
Sabbath, 266%; R. controversial material, 
collected by K., 240; R. correspondence 
[epistles, letters]: 117n, 191*, 198, 198nf, 
363n; concerning ransom of captives, 4649*, 
112*; first to mention ByK, 46-49, 112; 
revealing K-R cal. feud, 328-35*, 351 

R. counterpart of Sunnite assertion. on 
infallibility of community, 222n; R. customs, 
see Customs; R. [dates of] festivals: and K. 
dates, both held by some ByR, 271; followed 
by 'Isunians, 274n, 381n; K. defiance of, 
causes feuds, 327; observed by M., 384, 395* 

R. Davidic branches, 15; R. defense against 
Km, double-edged line of, 355; R. deviation 
from Written Word, in shofar regulations, 
284; R. dicta, invoked by YbY, 241; R. 
disapproval of Hezekiah's action of thanks- 
offerings, 400n; R. doctrine, and K. scholars, 


260*: R. employees of K. masters in Turkey, 
36n; R. excommunication of Km, 41, 4inf, 
392n; R. exegesis: details of, adopted by TbM, 
244f, 245n; method of, borrowed by “Anan, 
17; on levirate, litera], 289' 

R. expression(s) [term(s)]: ByK use of, for lit. 
project, 245n, 440nf; “Mourners of Zion" 
a—, 301; paralleling "burden of heritage," 
231n; "Peddlers' Bag" a —, 440n; used by 
early K. when repudiating K. concept of tradi- 
tion, 
^ R. feuds with K., see Cal. Feuds, Contro- 
versies; R. formula after the dead, 419nf; R. 
ha'atakah, 225, 227f, 228n; R. Halakhah, 
see Halakhah; R. bermeneutics, 17, 209f, 
217; R. homes [bouses], lit on Sabbath eve, 
251, 267, 393n; R. bomilist, TbE, 148, 330; 
R. 'homily[ies], TbM quoting from, 245; R. 
immigrants, merge with native R. communities, 
119, 171; R. inner differences, 220*, 269, 
357f*; R. interference: with K. worship, 
denied under státus of ByK autonomy, 355; 
with PaK, fought against, 287; with SbM's 
mission, 84n, 363n 

R. interpretations of Scripture, divergent, 
K. focusing on, 357f; R. Jyyar, 327, 329, 
334; R. leader(s) [ship]: accumulation of 
power by, 12; admitting K. influence, 254f: 
blamed for length of Exile, 370; combatted 
by DaK, 311; embarrassed by Saadyah’s 
claims on calendar, 270n; in Bab., discover 
*Anan's deviationist leanings, 15; in Constan- 
tinople, callfor caution in messianic enthusiasm, 
455; local, confronted with K. insurgency, 
355; on K, calendar in 15thC, 342; seated 
in Bab. taken revenge of by the Land of 
Israel, 301; TbE, see TbE 

R. learning [scholarship]: and ‘Ananism, 
17, 19, 21; growing in quality outside Bab., 
455; in Spain, 359 

R. legislation [law]: on fat-tail, 287*; on 
levirate marriage, 289; on marriage, criticized, 
246; seen as manifestation of the right of 
each generation to reforms, 359 (see also 
Normative 1.; Talmudic 1.) 

R. legislators, 265 (see also R. scholars); 
R. lists of Bible difficulties, 409n; R. literature 
[writings, creations]: “absurdities” of, 240n; 
&gainst Aggadoth in, 259n; ancient Pal. customs 
unrecorded in, 253: Bash. inferring K. history 
from, 32; Bash. on ambivalence of statements 
in, 236; Bash. reading between the lines of, 
31f, 32n, 236; ByK indebtedness to, 244E, 
24Sn, 400n, 440nf; compared with BKLP, 
416; DaK first to point to anthropomorphism 
in, 2400; data on Km in, 32f, 33n; decried by 
ByK as of no value, 36Inf; described by K. 
as “commandment of men learned by rote," 
285; K. defamatory remarks on Khazars 
have no peer in, 79; K. interest in, 240; K. 
literature of 9thC cannot compete with, 24; 
positive attitude to, of ByK, 241f; since Saadyan 
times referring to K. as novices, 362; TbM 
borrowing from, and attacking, 260 

R. liturgical poetry, and K. prayers, 251n; 
R. lore, and ByK borrowings, 239; R. majority, 
see Majority; R. masters [teachers, mentors], 
of Turkish K., 31f, 32n, 196, 238; R. meals, 
abstained from, by K., 286; R. merchants 
from Syria, in Byz., 80 (see also Merchants); 
R. messianism, independent of idea of 
“mourning,” 455; R. “Mourners of Zion,” 
23, 253n, 428nf; R. Nasi, 42*, 288n, 298; 
R. nineteen-year cal cycle, 271, 340, 342n; 
R. Nisan, 327n; R. opinion, dissenters from, 
called mahalifim, 329n; R. origin: of any 
Hebrew term for tradition, presupposed, 
225; of term ha'atakah, 224-26*; of term 
“MoZ,” 301; of term sebel, 231n 


RABBANITE 


R. Passover, and K. use of hames, 327; R. 
pattern [of life, of activity], and K., 233, 245, 
249n; R. pietists of 12thC, 428nf 

R. polemics [polemicists] against Km: 
accusing Km of syncretism and opportunism, 
279, 294f; answered by TbM, 357* (see TbM); 
by Ibn Daud; see Abraham ibn Daud; by 
Maimonides and Ibn Ezra, allegedly insincere, 
263; by Saadyah, see Saadyah, Saadyan; 
clichés of, in Thessalonican convocation, 335; 
denouncement by association and innuendo 
in, 275, 391, 393f; denouncement of K. as 
novices, prominent in, 362; denouncing 
alleged K. affinity with Muslim and 
Chr, calendar, 279, 294; exploiting delays 
in Pal. abib information, 323; in Byz, 
see R. of Byz.—ByR polemics; K. 
Xejoinders to, 33n; Leviticus the platform 
for, 432; limiting historical references to 
founders of Km, 33; list Bible difficulties, 
409n; mainly dealing ‘with legalistic and exe- 
getic ‘differences, 32f; not describing K. contem- 
poraries, 32; R. references to Km mainly in 
form of, 32f; use term mahalifim, 328nf 

R. population, see Population; R. practices, 
see Practices; R. pressure, lawfully opposed 
by Thessalonican K., 335; R. principle, aban- 
doned in ByR law of inheritance, 256; R. 
prohibition of fowl with milk, and the K., 
289; R. propaganda, and Khazaria's Jewish- 
ness, 67; R. punitive action against K. calendar, 
350f; R. refugees from Khazaria, 75; R. 
reliance on oral transmission, rejected by 
K., 224; R. role in Pontic area, 127f 

R scholar(s) [authorities]: absence of argu- 
ment among, Claimed, 269, 358; 'Anan, a —, 
240; ‘Ananite Maxim compared with injunc- 
tions of, 210n; and problem of Sabbath candles, 
269, 358; early, ignorant of Khazaria, 69; on 
ByR homiletics, 256*; TbM corresponding 
with, 44, 245* (see also R. of Byz.—HyR 
scholars; Talmudic sages) 

R. scribes, changing passages in Dead Sea 
Scrolls, 3780; R. settlement, see R. of Byz.— 
ByR settlement ; R. settlers in Byz., absorbed 
by older communities, 168f, 171; R. Siwan, 
327; R. Strategy against Km, "354.64; R. 
struggle against Km, Saadyah's role in, 23f 
(see also Saadyah; TbE); R. Synagogue, K. 
secession from, 259, 317n (see also Mother 
Synagogue); R. teasing on abib, answered 
by LbY, 323*; R, tendency to blur.K. and 
M. identities, 388-95, 400, 416; R. terms, 
see R. expressions; R. texts on Chr-K 
similarity regarding Pentecost on Sunday, cited 
by K. 279*; R. titles, academic, 53n, 
1990; R. tradition, see Tradition; R. 
translation projects, 444 (see also Translation); 
R. unanimity, see Unanimity; R. uniformity, 
see Uniformity; R. use of leshon la'az, criticized, 
2980; R. worship, and K. pietistic practices, 
255n. See also Ànti-Rabbanite 

R-computed intercalation, found correct, 
304, 340 

R-inspired: exilic way, 311; reformulation 
of K. concepts, and re-evaluation of Talmud, 


240 

R-patterned [-modeled, -fashioned]: bene- 
dictions of Turkish K., 251n; expansion of K. 
holidays, 339; ha'atakah of ByK, 229*, 238; 
optimistic way of life in Bab., and Pal-centric- 
ism, 315; Sabbath, of Turkish K., 251*, 
308; scholarly formulation of sectarian dissent 
by K., 19; sebel, "karaization" of, 23In; 
sisith, of Turkish K., 25In 

R-ruled community, forces Km into compro- 
mise, 223 

R-sponsored laws, left by BenN to the 
discretion of local K. judges, 215 
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R-tinged reforms of ByK, repudiated by 
Eastern K., 308 

intra-R feud [argument, controversy], 269, 
309, 316f*, 3180, 357f (see also R. inner 
differences; Pal-vs-Bab [Diaspora] Contest) 
, Jsualan-R relations, debated by Kirk., 274n, 
38In 

K-R: Controversy, Divergence,  Feuds, 
Rapprochement, Relations, Similarity, Unity, 
etc., see under individual entries 

M-R affinity, argued by 'TbM, 390f, 391n, 
395 


Rabbanites: accused of creating false sense of 


security, 250; accused of enticing the nation 
into transgressions, 250; accusing K. of arbit- 
rariness in choice of traditions, 232; alone 
made adherence to tradition a matter of 
principle, 225; and Hebrew tr. of Saadyan 
works, 225*; and intra-K dissensions, 220*, 
221n; and K. charters, 38n 

and K. alike: clinging to an all-J identity 
till 19thC, 40, 44; enjoy high standard of 
living under *Abbasid civilization, 315; excom- 
municating Mm, 386; have similar socio- 
religious activities in different time-frame works, 
293; invoke governmental intervention against 
each other, 37, 37n£; paid same ransom money 
to pirates, 48; return to fraternity of fate in 
modern Israel, 41; subject to same legislative 
and fiscal policies, 37f*; to be cared for in 
distress by all J., 43; to care for welfare of all 

; unanimous on cvening-to-evening 

day count, 397*; united in rnessianic expecta- 
tions, 93f, 93n, 454f; united in national ideology, 
despite ritual divergences, 36 

ascribing to K. the authorship of anthropo- 
morphic Midrashim, 256n, 393n; attacked for 
anthropomorphism, 393n (see also Anthropo- 
morphic); begin count of Seven Weeks after 
first day of Passover, 276; BenN no less autho- 
Fitarian than, 213; ByK borrowings from, 
could not be simply admitted, 243; calendar 
feuds of, with K., see Calendar Feuds; calling 
for reliance on talmudic tradition in practices 
not stated in Bible, 285; claim Khazars followed 
Rm, 66f; claim R. laws based on prophetic 
tradition, 220n, 356, 361; coexist in 12thC 
with K.„ M. and T., 366-68; combatting 
Hayawayh [Hiwi] al-Balkhi, 408; compromising 
on matters of bclief, 380nf ; conscious of 
absence of separate K, political history, 36; 
constitute majority in Jewry, 37n, 366; defend- 
ing bigamy, 289f*; denounced for passing 
Bab. affairs into hands of Saadyah the ctranger, 
363n; denounced for proscribing kinoth on 
Sabbath, 268*; developed terminology defining 
tradition, 225; did not settle in Land of Kedar, 
61*; disturbed by rift between common sense 
and rationally inexplicable precepts, 218; 
equal standing of sectaries with, outside 
Bab., 382; equivocal] attitude of, to M., 384f; 
“errors” of, exposed by Zadok, 376nf; features 
common to, and to K., must not obscure 
separateness, 184; fluidity of communal 
boundaries between, and the K., in hC, 
314; “followers of molad," 303; gravity of 
sins of, surpassing K., 248n; hailed as witnesses 
to Temple procedure, 360f*; imputing K-M 
affinity, 389, 391-95; in, see J. jn; indistinguish- 
able outwardly from K., m; influenced by 
piety of K. Moz, 80, 221n; insist on lulab, 
284f*; intermarry with "Isunians, 274n, 38Ín; 
intermarry with K., 288*, 297f*. Joshua 
Passover story invoked by and against, 278n; 
K. concept of fire on Sabbath drawing closer 
to, 266; K. Pal-centrics fighting *Ananites 
no less than, 22; K. rise to power over, under 
Islam, 364, 364nf; K. scholarship in Jerusalem 
praised by, 186*, 206f 
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K. against folkways prevalent among, 
283; K. struggle as much against other sects 
as against, 367; labelled “priests” by K., 
376n; labelled "''Traditionists" 229; later 
forgetting R. origin of sebel, 231n; mode of 
spelling Ba'albeki by, 384n; must have used 
term ha'atakah before SbM, 225; mutually 
contradictory accusations tossed at K. by, 
393n: never doubted 'Anan's scholarly accom- 
plishments or Davidic descent, 15; no difference 
between, and K., in appraisal of international 
situation, 454; not attending K. meals, 286; 
not describing K. contemporaries, 32; not 
patronizing K. butchers, 286; not the sole J. 
neighbors of ByK, 366 

Rabbanites of Babylonia (Babylonian Rabbanites, 
Bab. Rabbinism]: and Abu ‘Isa, 381n; and 
Pal. cal. prerogatives, 306f; Babylono-centric- 
ism of, shared by BaK, 316; Ben Meir in 
struggle against, 382n (see also Saadyah-Ben 
Meir Controversy); calendar of, 303f; decline 
of, 455; differences between, and PaR, 220*, 
358n; drive of, for suppression of Pal-sponsored 
practices, 306; followed by BaK on intercala- 
tion, 304, 381; impose cal conformity on 
sectaries since mid-9thC, 380; in joint stand 
with BaK against Pal-centricism, 303. 306, 
309, 315; M. submission to R. calendardesigned 
to win the goodwilt of, 380; negligible impact 
of dissident activity on, since mid-9thC, 380; 
to be answered by sectarianism of equal 
scholarship and standing, 14 

Babylonian Rabbanite centralism, 382 (see 
also J, Central Authorities); BaR exilarch, 
admitting cal. supremacy of Pal., 306f; BaR 
leadership, 5, 12f, 15, 21, 301; BaR sage, 
tomb of, at Nappaha, 351n; BaR uniformity, 
impact of since 9thC, 380, 381n 

Rabbanites of Byzantium [Byzantine Rabbanites, 
Byz. Rabbinism]: and ByK campaign against 
Mm, 388; and ByK, divided after Crusades 
over lunar observation only, 345; and Byz- 
centric sentiments, 320; and K. cal. discrepan- 
cies, 272f*, 334, 346f, 347n; and K. invocation 
of governmental aid in Thessalonica, 335; 
and K. alike, denouncing solar calendar, 275; 
and the Orthodox Church, 194; annoyed by 
K. defiance of R. holidays in Jews’ quarter, 
327; captured by pirates, 46f, 170; charges filed 
against, by K., 329; conversions to Km among, 
257-60; effect of migrations on, 168f; emulated 
by ByK in scholarship and Hebrew literature, 
418; excelled by K. in Greek literacy, 182n; 
followed by K. in ritual slaughter on sea, 
173; followed by later K. in intercalation, 
339-42"; imply Chr-K kinship, 279; indiscri- 
minate imitation: of, by K., deplored, 246, 
248; influencing TbM on 'omer issue, 278; 
integration of, inthe Bmpire's national language, 
194; K. danger to, reflected in TbE's polemics, 
34, 261; K. impact on, 252, 255t, 271-73, 
216, 347*; K. religious debates with, 442; K. 
absorbing new customs and traditions from, 
204, 234; K. adjusting to traditions mastered 
by, 260; less stringent than K. on dyeing and 
tanning, 177; lit. arguments between, and the 
K., 354; long established in industries, 174; 
Maimonides had little respect for, 256*, 
451In; objectives of BKLP vs, 365f, 416; 
practical divergences between, and K., inspire 
borrowing and breed feuds, 354; preferences 
of average, 256; ratio of ByK to, 35*, 163; 
rejoined by some M., 415; respect practices 
of K. MoZ, 257; sharing same neighborhood 
with K., 327; socio-economic structure of, 
geared to full urbanization, 182; surpassed by 
K, in commercial and urbanistic tendency, 
118*; tax obligations of, 183; taxed for inter- 
fering with K., 329; TbE, spokesman and 


KARAITES IN BYZANTIUM 


Rabbanites 


RABBANITES 


defender of, see TbE; twilight position of 
many, between Km and Rm, 257, 271 

Byzantine Rabbanite accusations of K. 
foreignness, 363n, 365f, 416; ByR agriculture, 
180, 182: ByR annual cycle of Scripture reading, 
251n, 447n; ByR anti-sectarian interpretation 
of Canticles, answered, 331; BYR apologias 
[apologetics]: defend Aggadah, 265; guide 
to extent of K. success, 261 

ByR apologist, TbE, 264f, 271 (see TbE); 
ByR argument on “morrow after the Sabbath,” 
278; ByR chalienge to Km; answered by 
BKLP, 3656, 388, 415f, 450; answered by 
JbR, 332n; not the sole source of anxiety to 
ByK, 366 

ByR commentators, 201n (see also TbE); 
ByR communal leader(s): and BoT, 141», 
157, 158nf; join K. leaders in stressing K-R 
divergence, 262; names of, 199n; oppose 
Abraham Maimuni, 255n 

ByR community[ies]: existence of, confirmed 
by existence of K. comm,, 118, 123, 127, 
132*, 137*; ideological conquest of, and 
ByKm, 25; in Asia Minor, nature of sources 
about, 112-18; in Péra, separated by wail 
from K., 336; list of, complemented by K. 
data, 118; native, R. immigrant groups merge 
with, 119, 168f, 171; on the Bosporus, 49, 
161; receive refugees from Egypt, 167; sectarian 
newcomers settle alongside of, 111, 144, 146, 
170, 387 

ByR cultural creativity, 171%, 20in; ByR 
economy, and ByK economy, 171, 174; ByR 
expert in calendation, Moses of Cyprus, 280*; 
ByR influence on ByK, matched by K, influence 
on ByR, 252; ByR intellectuals, influenced 
by K, rationalism, 257; ByR leadership intends 
to discredit ByK as foreigners, 363, 388; 
ByR literature: homiletical trend of, 264; in 
Hebrew with Greek glosses, 365, 416, 426; 
shows contact with colloquia! Greek only, 194 

ByR marriage contract, 199%; ByR names, 
198f, 199n; ByR ownership of real estate, 
179*; ByE pietists, 257; ByR polemics against 
Km: Hebrew the language of, 426; not accusing 
K. explicitly of solar calendar, 393; of TbE, 
see TbE; show extent of K. success in Byz., 261 

ByR predilection for homiletics, 256*, 
264; ByR readers [and listeners], 260, 332n; 
ByR scholars [authorities], 141n, 199%, 255n, 
263; ByR settlement, 49 118; ByR simple 
folk, influenced by K. emotional appeal, 257; 
ByR strategy against Km, reflected in Lekah 
Tob, 355; ByR students: in' Bab., 188; of 
mysticism, 264nf 
of Egypt [Egyptian Rabbanites, 

Eg. Rabbinism]: commercial ties with, of J. 

merchants in Asia Minor, 119, 170; fate of, 

under al-Hakim, 167n; twilight position of 

many, between Km and Rm, 257 

Egyptian Rabbanite lady in Byz., 198, 

198nf; EgR pietistic revival, and Km, 254f; 

EgR women perform ablutions the K. way, 254 
Rabbanites of Land of Shine‘ar, see R. of 

Babylonia 


Rabbanites of Palestine [Palestinian Rabbanites, 


Pal. Rabbinism]: and Crusaders, 453f; and 
Saadyah, 24; differences between, and BaR,220*, 
358n; excommunicating Km, 41, 4Inf, 392n; 
392n; joint stand of, with PaK, against BaRm, 
303; K. communal interaction with, 42-44; K. 
influence on, claimed, 66n, 252f, 257, 271, 
323: K. participation in internal affairs of, 
since 10thC, 382n; “Mourning” among, in 
12thC, 428nf; PaK vying with, for communal 
control 287; prohibition of meat among, 
253%; SbM's sympathy with,' in feud against 
Bab., 316n; twilight position of many, between 
Km and Rm, 257 


RABBANITES 


Palestinian Rabbanite academy, after Seljuk 
conquest, 453; PaR MoZ, early, 253n: PaR 
pietism in 10thC, sources of, 253f; PaR revival, 
and the Judaean Desert finds, 254n 

Rabbanites of Spain [Spanish Rabbanites, 
Sp. Rabbinism], 345f* 

Spanish Rabbanite commentators, 74, 75n; 
SpR dignitaries [courtiers], and Km, 56n, 
359n; SpR Hebrew literature, and K., 196n; 
SpR learning, 359; SpR refugees in Turkey, 
152, 196* ; SpR visitors in Pal., convert to Km, 
301n 

See also Abraham ibn Daud; Abraham 
ibn Ezra; Benjamin of Tudela 

Rabbanites of Syria [Syrian Rabbanites], 80, 
220°, 381n 

Rabbanites of Turkey [Turkish Rabbanites], 
32n, 152, 196 (see also Rapprochement, K-R) 

Rabbinic, see Rabbanite 

Rabbinism [Rabbinic Jewry, Rabbinic Judaism]: 
'Ananite contest with, 19; Bab. and Persia, 
cradles of, as well as of Km, 319; Bab. in 
9thC, citadel of, 21: claiming victory over all 
Jewry, 66; conversions to, from Km, easy, 
257, 257nf: defenders [protagonists] of, and Km, 
32f, 33n; defense of, and Saadayh.8,80f; hapless 
status of, in Czarist Russia, 40; historical 
precedence of, over Km, admitted by TbM, 
357%: inroads of, thin out dissident population 
of peripheries of Diaspora, 219; Km inseparable 
from, 19; Km a sectarian replica of, 19; 
Km surrendering to, while fighting, 19; K. claim 
to chronological preference over, 59, 357n; 
K. polemics against, stress intra-R differences, 
358n; K, did not need converts from, to teach 
them R. literature, 260; Khazar allegiance 
to, 67, 74; militant, in 9thC, 21; new sects 
as much against "Anan as against, 367f; no 
data on K. converts to, 259f; Pal-oriented, 
coming to terms with sectarianism, 382; 
religious division between, and Km, and 
BoT's story of “partition” in Péra, 336*; 
resisted by Eastern Km even in matters accept- 
able to ByK, 308; revivalist trends in, 253f; 
simultaneity of cal, rift within, and within 
Km, 315f; territorial segments of, and of Km, 
confronted with dilemma of Pal-vs-Bab struggle, 
301; TbE questioning K. right of criticizing, 
360; TbM. fighter against, 44 (see TbM); 
Tustari’s possible allegiance to, 52n 

“Rabbinization" of J, life, 456 

Rais al-Yahud, 38n 

Ramadhan. 270 

Ramlah: 89n, 96; conversion to Km in, 301n; 
J. in, see J. in; K. in. see K. in 

[ar-JRamli, see Malik ar-Ramli 

Ransom of captives, see Captives 

Rapprochement, K-R: and K. scriptural reading 
cycle, 251n, 447n; and K. study of Talmud, 
240, 243; in Byz., 233, 262, 354, 456; in Turkey, 
31nf, 152, 196, 234 

[ka-] Rasha", (Romanus Lecapenus,“the Wicked"), 
68 


n 
Rashi, 74n 
Rationalism, Rational(istic),211, 217, 249,256f, 265 
Rationalist(s), 211£, 393n 
ha-]Ra'yah we had-Derishah, 228n 
eading, Scriptural, in synagogue, 25In, 447* 
Real estate, 45n, 178-80 
Realism [Realistic approach, trend], 207f*, 218*, 
248, 320f 
“Reason,” as root of jurisprudence, 226n, 237 
Reassertion, of normative Judaism, under K. 
impact, 18 
Rebel of Pallugta, 8 
Rebellion, see Revolt 
Reconciliation, Divine, with Israel, 37. 299 
Reconstruction(s) of K. history, see K. history, 
and Pscudo-historical 
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Redemption of Tsrael: 10, 248n, 364, 364nf, 411; 
and resettlement in Pal., 22, 299, 310f, 3l1n; 
Hai Gaon on, 93n, 95n 

Re-evaluation, K.: of the 'Ananite way, 19, 21f, 
314; of the Talmud, 239-45*, 339 

Reforms, R., 254f. 340, 344, 348-50, 349n-51n. 
See also Innovations; K. reforms 

Reformulation: of abib principle, 344 iof ‘Ananism, 
21: of K. concepts, 240; of K. law, 251 

Regional consensus, 219: r. contest, and cal. 
problems, 301f; r. custom(s), see Custom(s); 
f. differentiation, 302*; r. divergences [diffe- 
rences], 209, 219n, 220*, 302*; r. groups, 
following own consensus, 219; r. issue, DaK 
Presenting religious differences as, 321; r. 
needs and interests, 202; r. R. leadership 
[institutions], 41, 202, 455; r. rift [split] in 
Km, 344. 399; r. self-assertion, 202; r. [self-] 
determination, 21; r. solidarity, 316: r. varia- 
tions, of environment and custom, 10£ 

regional-minded: K. leadership, 202f; philo- 
sophy, of BaK, 315 

Reinterpretation: of J. law, 359f; of K. lore, 450 

"Chain of Reinterpretation," 360 

Relation(s): between K. and non-K sectaries 
in Byz, 355, 366-415* 

K-R: and cal. discrepancies, 292, 334 
(see Calendar feuds); and problem of ritually 
clean food, 285-87*; communal interaction 
in, 42-44; discussed by Elijah b. Abraham, 
367*. in Byz, tracing of, and Lekah Tob, 
263f. 332n, 355; in Damascus, 336n; in light 
of Genizah finds, 42; in Pal., 41-44; in Péra, 
336*; in Turkey, social implications of, 32n; 
mistakenly presented as struggle of two ir- 
teconcilable parties, 42; new chapter in, in 
modern Israel, 41; reach low-point in Eastern 
Europe, 40; social, 286, 354 

of K.: to native populations, 36; to other 
religions, 36 

Reliability, of R, tradition, debated, 356-60 

Relic(s), 91, 98 

Religio natlonal partnership, of Km with Jewry, 
18, 3 

Religion(s): history of, 38f*, 384; J., develop- 
ments in, and the abjuration formula, 281; 
other, attitude to, of K. and R., 36; pervading 
all areas of life in Middle Ages, 5 

Religious aspects of K-R controversy over 
ritual slaughter, 286; r. autonomy of ByK, 
assumed, 335; r. behavior o£ part of J. society, 
determining state of all Jewry, 293; r. con- 
Science, makes ByR disregard secular law, 
335; r. creed of Km, first formulated in Bab., 
319: r. debates with neighbors, in Byz., 442; 
r. development of Mm, perhaps in two stages, 
403n; r. deviations alone, of K., cited in Thes- 
salonican feud, 335; r. dissent, mid-9thC 
Bab. no longer propitious for, 379f (see also 
Dissent); r. divergences, K-R, see Divergences; 
y. division between K. and R., in Péra and 
Damascus, 336*; r, freedom of M., enhanced 
by isolation on Cyprus, 386 (see also Worship, 
K. freedom of); r. feuds. in Islam, 10 (see 
also Conflicts; Controversies; Feuds): r. 
jurisdictlon, of TbM, 53; r. mode of life of 
Km in Diaspora, to adjust to loss of Jerusalem, 
454; r. moveraents, claim to be reverting to 
olden customs, 241; r. observances, see Prac- 
tices: r. officials, 171 (see also Communal 
officials); r. platform, rather than communal, 
for polemics where K. a minority, 287; r. 
practices. see Practices; r. problems arising 
from: commerce, 172f*; dyeing of skins. 177*; 
ownership of real estate, 179f*; tanning profes- 
Sion, 176€*; textile industry, 174—76* 

r. system [school, madhhab], DaK listed 
as separate, 212n, 368n; r. unit, ByKm given 
Status of, 335 
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Renaissance, 238 
Rent, 179f 
Reorientation: of ByKm, saved the movement, 
203; of loyalties, 163-66 
Repatriation Law (of State of Israel), 41 
Repentance, 248n (see also Penance) 
Reports, Pal., on abib: advice on delay of, 326; 
cessation of, after Crusades, 454; divergence 
of, from R. computation: causing K-R feuds, 
327-34; not reported by ByK texts, 328; 
Not too often, 344 
not wholly abandoned in 12thC, 337; requir- 
ed annually, 292, 322; source of perplexity, 322 
Research; Karaitic, see Karaitic research 
Residence, J., problem of in Byz., 143*, 149f*, 
336. See also Dwellings; Jews' Quarter 
Responsibility: author's, assumed by TbM, 
420f, 441; personal [individual], in Km, 51n, 
216, 249 
Resurrection from the Dead, 368nf 
Revealed Word [Legislation], 232, 392, 407 
Revelation: Vehicle of, 22; verification of, 238 
Revival, Revivalist trends: and Judaean Desert 
finds, 19-21, 254n; EgR, and Km, 254f; K., 
19-21, 254n; PaR, 253f, 254n 
Revolt [rebellion]: K., 15, 41; M., 372. See also 
Dissent; Protest 
Reward [God's], 369n 
Rhine River, 137 
Rhineland, 333n 
Rhodes, 113, 159n 
Rhodosto, 159n 
Ribonin, 338n 
"Rich of the Diaspora," 22, 312 
Riches, see Wealth 
Rigor, see Stringency 
Rikkub, 82£*, 2070 (See also Incest) 
Rishonim [Early Sages], 348 
Rite(s): ancient, of Temple, in ‘Anan’s synagogue, 
16: Ashkenazic, 14; dependent on physical 
ties with PaL, 454; K., 54; Romaniote, 151%; 
Sephardic, 14 
Ritual: K.: in preliterary stage on ByKm, 185; 
of marriage, 343n; requirements of, and 
group settlement, 54; stringency of, 218 
K-R divergence of: 41, 204, 354; and all-J 
unity and identity, 36, 40 
M. laxity of, stressed, 388, 412; of scriptural 
readings, 447n; of Temple, transmitted by 
eye-witnesses, 356 
Ritual(istic) cleanliness of food, 285f; r. cleansing 
of meat. 285; r. fringes [sisith], 175n, 251n, 
285; r. heterogeneity, 399; r. impurity [defile- 
ment; uncleanliness]: 16, 174n, 253*, 401, 
413f; ascribed to all Jewry in Exile by DaK, 
313; of food, 253*, 401* 
r. purity: 16, 54, 254f, 291, 432, 434n; and 
Mish., 401f, 413 
„T. slaughter [shehitah], 173, 208f, 285-87 
Roads [road network, r. system], see Anatolian 
r.; Armenian f.; Asia Minor, r. in; Bosporus, 
r. to and from; Byz. r.; Roman r.; Romano- 
Byz. r.; Trans-Anatolian highway; Turkish r. 
Roman administration, 105; R. credit system, 
178f; R. Diaspora, Jewry in, 131n, 320; R. 
dominion over [subjugation of] J., 246*, 247n; 
R. Empire, 105, 320; R. legislation on bigamy, 
290; R. military tradition, 166; Roman roads 
[road network, r. system], 105*, 106, 109; 
R. times, J. in, 113*, 122n, 127, 131*, 320 
East Roman, Late Roman, 27, 246, 247n 
Romania [—Byz.]. “communities of," 255 
Romaniote rite, 151* 
Romans: against Arabs, 166; kingdom of, 166; 
"language of," 194 
Romano-Byzantine road network, 106 
Romantic [idealistic] presentations: of K. 
history, 314f; of K. personalities, 134n; of 
Moz, 45, 45nf 
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Romanus IV Diogenes,115 

Romanus I Lecapenus: conquests under, 88, 
166; forced conversion of J. by, 68%, 85*, 86, 
160, 164*, 165, 166n, 168; persecution of 
Armenians and Muslim captives by, 68n 

Rome, 105, 107, 166; New Rome. 105 

Roots of jurisprudence, K., see K. r. of j. 

Rosh-Fiodesh [First of the Month]: BenN on, 
274*; K., determined by lunar observation, 
209, 269f, 292, 344; K-R feuds over, 333n, 
346f, 347n, 348; Mish. on, 377, 377nf; R. 
proclamation of, 348Ff, 3490; Tif. and Isma'il 
al-"Ukbari on, 371n 

Rosh hap-Perek, 245n 

Rosh hash-Shanah, 281, 284* 

Royal appointee to a J. guild, 150 

Royalty in Israel, 229n 

Rural property, acquisition of, by K., 179 

Russia, Russian: 145, 148n, 303n, 328; J. mer- 
chants (from), 148n, 328; K. (of), see K. in 

Southern Russia ["Land of Kedar"], 61-63 
Russo-Polish Jewry, 64n 
Rustchuk, 329n 


Saadyah Gaon: affinity of, with Mish., argued 
by TbM, 391*, 395; against ‘Anan, regarding 
30-day month, 274%; against Hayawayh 
(Hiwi) al-Balkhi, 408; against K. prohibition 
of fat-tail. 288n; allegedly attended SbM's 
funeral, 99n; and Abu’l-Faraj Harun, in 
Ibn Ezra's list of grammarians, 185n; and 
ha'atakah, 225f*, 230nf; and Khazars, 77; 
and Mish,, 383n, 389-92*. and TbE, 33f, 
393; arch-foe of Km, 23, 34 

assault of, on Km: allegedly averted XK, 
danger to Judaism, 8, 23, 81*; allegedly united 
the K., 23; based on innuendo and blurring 
the K. identity, 389f; dangerous even in Byz., 
390, 394: not first and not as extreme às once 
supposed, 23, 80; repelled by TƏM, 357n, 
389n, 390£*; repelled in Golden Age, 8, 206 

bloom of K. literature only after, 24; chal- 
lenging X. counter-institutionalism, 300; 
claimed antiquity for R. calendar, 270, 294; 
combatted: by AbJ, 300n; by ELA, 300n; 
by K. Pal-centries on abib, 300*; by LbY, 
222n, 300n: by Mubashshir Hallevi, 300n; 
by SbM, 3l6n, 363n; by SbY, 231n, 362n; 
by TbM, 260*, 288n, 376n, 389-91*; in context 
Of Leviticus, 432 

denounced K. as novices, 362n; fought 
Pal-centricism, whether R. or K., 22, 24, 42, 
300; Hebrew tr, of, 225, 225nf; K. antagonism 
toward, 23f, 80; K. literature unable to compete 
yet with Rm in time of, 24; labelled “priest,” 
376n; never accused of leaving the fold, 376; 
nicknamed Pithomi, 316n, 390; of Tulunid 
Egypt, 23f 

on: abib, 299, 300*; ‘Anan and origins of 
K. schism, 33n, 294f*; hekkesh, 217nf; infal- 
libility of community, 222n; K. calendar, 
294; sources of cognition, 218n 

role of, in R. campaign against Km, 8, 23f, 
B0; spokesman for the Bab. and diasporic 
view, 24, 302, 309; "stranger from Egypt," 
363n; term an-nak! by, 225, 230n 

-s: Book of Beliefs and Opinions, 218n; 
Commentary on Leviticus, 226n, 390, 432; 
tafsir on the Pentateuch, 226n 

Saadyah-Ben Meir controversy: 302n, 318n; 
and Pal-vs-Bab contest, 14, 22, 24, 302, 306f, 
309; and the Zadokite literature, 254n 

“Saadyah-complex” of PaKm, 24 

Saadyan(ic) concept(s); of an-nakl, 226; of 
sebel, 231n; of yerushshah, 231n 

S. critique [misrepresentation] of K. dietary 
laws, 389-91*, 394f, S. generation, disturbed 
by rationally inexplicable precepts, 218; S. 
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Hebrew quotations in ByK literature, variants 
in, 225f, 226nf, 288n, 294f*, 389f. 390nf; S. 
influence on K. legal thinking, 218n; S. lit. 
stratum, and K. legal terms, 231n; S. method 
of translating the Pentateuch into Arabic, 
423; S. origin, of R. accounts of K. schism, 
discussed, 33n, 294nf; S. period, earliest lit. 
mention of K. as novices, in, 362; S. polemic 
against sectarianism, and appearance of term 
ha'atakah in K. literature, 226; S. precedent, 
in confusing K. and M. identities, 389-91*; 
S. terminology, Hebrew, and  ha'atakah, 
225f*, 231n. See also Anti-Saadyan 
post-Saadyan: assault on Km, 206; era, 
use of ha'atakah in, 225; generations, caution 
and tradition-mindedness of, 216 
Sabbatai Zevi, 403n 
Sabbath: as observed in "Land of Kedar," 61 
candles: accepted by K. of Poland, Lithuania 
and Crimea, 251n; climax of Byz. reformulation 
of K. law, 251; intra-R differences over, 
debated, 269*, 355n, 358; introduction of, by 
Byzantino-Turkish K., 235, 251*, 265, 267; 
K. prohibition of, respected in K-R marriage 
contract, 297*; K-R controversy over, 265-69 *, 
358; opposed by eastern K., 251*, 308 
concentration of all reporters on M. morning- 
to-morning count of, 385, 413; desecration 
of: by M., denounced, 393f, 401, 413; imputed 
to K., 393n 
eve: cancelled by M. morning-to-morning 
count of days, 378, 387, 401, 404; darkness in 
K. homes on, vs gaily lit R. homes, 251, 
393n; practical advantages of candles on, 
stressed, 267; run counter by solar calendation, 
275, 385; TbM’'s scholarly justification of, 397 
Gentile-J partnerships as subterfuge for 
profit on, 180; included in Fast of Daniel, 
268n; joy on, 267, 268*; laws [legislation] 
of: biblical, 438n; by old and new school in 
Km, 61f*, 266f, 267n; in Byz., 62, 251*; in 
eastern Km, 62, 251*; of BenN, 61*, 62n 
Lekah Tob indicative of ideas preached to 
ByR on, 263; list of work prohibited on, 
177nf; marital relations on, prohibited by K., 
297f; meal, on Friday afternoon, opposed, 
267: mourning on, 267, 268*, 393n; most 
sacrosanct institution of J. order of days, 
378. 385; observance of, from Sat. morning 
to Sun. morning, by M.: 275, 378, 385, 386f*, 
394—97*, 404; creates association with Chr. 
Sunday, 404, 414; overshadows other M. 
deviations, 413 
prohibition of work on: and dyeing of skins, 
177n; and fire on, 205, 235, 266f*; and ‘omer, 
277; and rent on property, 179f *; and sacrifices, 
405nf, 409n, 412n; and tanning, 177*; and 
travel, 172f 
reform, the most impressive of Byzantino- 
Turkish K. reforms. 251n; Scripture interpreted 
as indicating evening-to-evening count of, 
397; Yom Kippur to fall on, in M. calendar, 377* 
Sabbatical Year [Shemittah], 181, 282n 
Sacrifice(s) [Temple-]: 16, 360f, 389%, 395n, 
405nf, 434n; of the Pascha! Lamb, 281 
Sad (side, section), 146nf 
Sadducean, Sadduceelsm, Sadducees, 20, 274*, 
276, 3970 
Sadducean-K kinship, 4n, 20, 276, 276nf, 397n 
Sages of Israel, 285, 348f 
Sahl b. Masliah (Abu-s-Surri): against meals 
prepared by Gentiles, 253n, 297n, 40in; 
against Saadyah, 316n, 363n; against unclean 
food, 253*; and Kirk.'s concept of transmission, 
230n, 232n; appeal of, for settlement in Jerusa- 
lem, 187n; ardent nationalist, 8; bibliography 
on, 37n; chronology of, 225n, 228n, 351n; 
citing standard items of medieval J. polemica, 
413n; conceding R. cal, reform prompted by 
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desire for unity, 351n; idealistic presentation 
of MoZ by, 45n, 54n; interfered with in mis- 
sionary work, 84n, 3630; K, missionary, 
83nf, 93, 253, 323 
on: approaching salvation, 93*; "command- 
ment of men learned by rote," 284n: duty of 
“searching,” 221n, 253*; inner K. differences, 
216n, 221n; intra-R differences, 358n; minority 
Status, 54nf; motives of K. missionary activity, 
36nf; PaK writings sent abroad, 187n; 
persecution of K. by R., 55n; personal 
responsibility, 51n, 214n; R. tradition, 360n; 
Saadyah-Ben Meir controversy, 316%; sebel, 
231n; spread of K. ways in Pal. 66n, 252f, 
271, 323; "two wicked women," 316n 
reading into Canticles problems of his time, 
227*; spokesman of K. Golden Age, 8, 185n, 
207; stressing his coming from Jerusalem, 
83nf, 363n; used term: Aa'atakah, 225*, 227°, 
232n; Shine'ar, for Bab., 316n 
-s Book of Precepts, 190n; Epistle, 190n 
Sahragt, 48, 112n 
Sailor stories, 174* 
Salah ad-Din, 339 
Salonica, 150n; see Thessalonica 
Salman b. Yeruham: 66n; and Saadyah, 99, 
231n, 362n, 376n; ascetic zealot, 208n; attitude 
of, to Christianity, 164n, 165f; bibliography 
on, 164n; disillusionment of, with Caliphate, 
165f; funeral and grave of, in Aleppo, 99; 
idealistic presentation of MoZ by. 45n, 54n: 
influence of, on TbM, 24ln, 259n; not the 
author of Commentary on Ruth, 197n 
on: “abominations” of the Talmud, 240nf, 
259n; ijtihad, 249n; intra-R differences, 358n; 
K. secession from R. institutionalism, 41n: 
"two wicked women," 316n 
opposition of, to philosophy, 207n; repre- 
senting early Golden Age of PaKm, 8. 206; 
resident in Jerusalem, 166n; using the terms: 
ha'atakah, 225n; kabbalah, 228n; sebe! and 
yerushshah, 231n 
viewing the international situation, 164—66* 
-s Arabic Commentary on the Book of 
Psalms, 54n, 165n: Book of the Wars of the 
Lord, 164n, 190n, 225n, 228n, 231n, 240nf, 259n 
Salvation, of K., 248n 
Samaritans, Samaritan, 6, 38n, 281, 369n, 377n, 
405nf 
Samos, 113 
Samuel b. David (Crimean K. pilgrim), 341* 
Samuel al-Maghribi. 134n, 136n, 292n, 342n, 344n 
-s Kitab al-Murshid, 342n 
Sanctification of the New Moon, 348f, 349n 
"Sanhiribites," 104n 
Saracens, Saracen, 92, 108, 110. See Arab(s); 
Muslim(s) 
Sarcasm, in accounts of Mish., 373, 374*, 375 
Sardis, 107, 109 
Sarini [Severus], 8, 382n 
Savuskan, see Yehudah Savuskan 
Sayf ad-Daula, 48n, 88, 91n 
Scepticism, Sceptics. 238, 399, 407f 
Schism in Jewry: 28f, 293, 367, 380, 399; K. 
44, 294F* 356f. 362 
Schismatics, see Sectaries 
Scholars, Scholarship, 14, 361, 413, 455. See 
also K. scholars: K. scholarship; Learning; R. 
learning; R.scholars; Sages; Talmudic sages 
Scholarly [Scholastic] accomplishments of TEM, 
50: s. attainments of PaKm, transmitted 
through BKLP, 450; s. basis of Km. absence 
of, argued. 360f; s, creativity of ByRm, in 
Hebrew, 426: s. formulation of sectarian 
dissent, 19: s. foundations .of Km, laid by 
'Anan, 18; s. guidance, by TbM, 446nf; s. 
independence, BenN on, 213; s. individualism, 
Separatist tendency sublimated into, 399; 
s, justification of Sabbath eve, 397;5. legislation, 
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accepted formulae of, 18; s. maturation, of 
ByKm, 450, 455; s. postulates, common to 
all Jewry, 18; s. qualifications of ‘Anan, 15; 
s. refutation of Mm, importance of, 398; s 
Standing, necessary in ‘Abbasid era, 14; s. 
system, K., 365, 416; s. writing, art of, and 
eclecticism, 440 

Scholia, Greek, K. use of, 194n 

Science, language of, 192 

“Scoundrels of Israel," 22 

Scribe(s), Scribal profession, 125nf, 378n, 418, 
419n, 431, 436. See also K. copyists 

Scriptural contradictions, 407, 409n, 410f. 412* 
(see also Bible difficulties); s. documentation 
[confirmation, evidence, support], 2155, 218f, 
223, 233; s. readings in synagogue, 251n, 
447°: s. terms and verses, invoked by K. 
439. See also Biblical 

Scripture(s): abrogation of, 413; as determinant 
of K. law, 221, 408; divergent interpretations 
of marital laws. in, 289f*; *: general accessibility 
of. enhances biblical exegesis, 447; interpreta- 
tion of, see Interpretation; interpreted as 
admonition to K., 247: interpreted to indicate 
evening-to-evening count of Sabbath, 397; 
K. contending bigamy forbidden by, 290; K. 
rites inferred from, by strained dialectics, 17, 
208-10; rationally inexplicable demands of, 
disturbing, 218; "Search ye well in," 209f; 
self-evident truth of, 407; standardized terms 
from, settle in K. jargon. 439; technical details 
in. explained in terms of ByK experience, 
174; two categories of fats in, 389. See also 
Bible; Pentateuch; Torah 

“Scripture Searchers,” 210. See also Hippus, 
IJtihad 

Scroll(s): Bible- [Torah-], 124, 196n; of Dead 
Sea, see Dead Sea Scrolls 

Five Scrolls, commentary on, 262, 356 

Sea: 173f; traffic, voyage, 47, 170, 172F 

Seamen, 174 

Seasons, of solar year, 378n 

Sebasteia, 121 

Sebel, 230, 230nf 

Sebel hay-Yerushshah [hay-Yereshim], 23 1n, 

Secession: K., 41%, 259, 293, 317nf, 399; right 
of, from consensus of majority, 221n 

Secessionist(s), 368 

Second Commonwealth [Second Temple] era: 
20, 33n, 366, 379%; sectarian literature of, 
20f, 254n, 290n, 379n 

Secret Discipline, 264nf 

“Secrets of the Talmud," 259f 

Sectarian appeal, overintellectualization of, 19; 
s. Book of Precepts, first produced by ‘Anan, 
17; s. capital, Jerusalem, destroyed by Crusa- 
ders, 250; s. connotation, of regional customs, 
221; s. count of Seven Weeks, 277; s. creativity: 
of Bab., saved by exodus, 381; prior to 'Anan, 7 

s. dissensions in Jewry, and the Gentile 
governments, 331; s. dissent: and K. intel- 
lectualism, 19, 209; Sadduceeism an amorphous 
Symbol of, in the Middle Ages, 20 (see also 
Dissent) 

s. doctrine [ideology], and Km, 18; s. élite, 
creed of, represented by Bash., 234; s. emigrant 
movements, open new Golden Age outside 
Bab., 381f; s. extension |garb], of Pal-vs-Bab 
Struggle, 13, 24; s. Halakhah: 316; ancient, 20f 

8. heritage, preserved in Byz. and European 
Km, 8, 25; s. identity, and Sadduceeism in 
Middle Ages, 20; s. jargon, using phrase 
“commandment of men, etc., 284nf; s, juris- 
prudence [law]: and Km, 18, 208; customary 
laws in, 208* 

s. leaders [pre-K], 214, 214nf; s. literature, 
choice of talmudic title for, and ByK re- 
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evaluation of the Talmud, 440nf; s. minorities: 
and M. calendar, 379, 380*; exerting influence 
on ByKm, 399 

s. persuasion [affiliation], 38n, 40, 47f (see 
Denominational allegiance; K. allegiance); 
s. philosophy and way of life, and the social 
historian, 9; s. practices [observances], see 
Practices; s. raison d'etre, defended by slogan 
of individualism, 216; s. replica of Rm, 19; 
s. separatism, 13; s. subversion, 21; s. writings: 
ancient, see Second Commonwealth ; medieval 
[non-K], 6f, 369. See also Anti-sectarian 

Sectarianism, medieval J.: alliance of, with 
messianism, 10, 79: and "''consensus," 208, 
229n; and Islam, 3*, 14; and Saadyah, 23, 
226; and Sadducee interpretation of ‘“‘morrow 
after the Sabbath," 276*; and Shi'ism, 222; 
and the social historian, 8f; and victory of 
Km, 6f, 367; change in composition of, since 
‘Anan, 18; geogr. shift of, since ‘Anan, 14; 
Golden Age of, outside Bab., 381f; history 
of, 7f, 59, 319: needs scholarship and social 
standing in ‘Abbasid era, 14; overintellectua- 
lization of, 229n; Pal-oriented Rm coming 
to terms with, 382: peripheries of Diaspora 
addicted to, 208n: provided with aristocratic 
and scholarly leadership by *Anan, 14-16; 
R. drive against, and the Khazars’ Jewishness, 
67; turning-point of, with ‘Anan, 14, 18; two 
different classes of, in 9thC, 

Sectaries, Sectarians [Schismatics]: application 
of "consensus" by, precarious in TOthC, 221; 
biblically oriented, combating | Hayawayh 
[Hiwi] al-Balkhi, 408; early [pre-'Ananite]: 
limited to peripheries of Diaspora, 10, 14; 
prohibited consumption of meat. 16, 253n 

established customs of, read into the Bible 
by ‘Anan, 17, 210; existence of, in Byz., not 
mentioned in Greek Sources, 27; general line 
of R, attack on, reflected in Tbn Daud, 365n; 
high standing of, in Pal., Egypt and Syria, 382; 
ignored by early geonim, 17, 32; joined Syro- 
Pal. R. in opposing Bab. centralism, 382; 
messianic, 11: Mish. vs all other. on Festival 
of Weeks, lunar observation and Sabbath 
sacrifices, 377n, 380, 405nf; non-K: challenge 
of, countered by BKLP, 415f; denied right to 
individual interpretation of Scripture, hy K. 
polemicists, 397: K. relations with, in Byz., 
355, 366-415*; R. compromising with, on 
matters of belief, in return for cal. conformity, 


of Bab.: emigrate, see Exodus, Bab.: gradual- 
ly lose identity, 380: must conform on calen- 
dation, since mid-9thC, 380; self-assertive 
tendencies of, encouraged, 319 
of Syria, Kirk, had no information on, 
382n: unanimous on interpreting “morrow 
after the Sabbath" as Sunday, 276n. See also 
J. sects 
Sects, sect-forming process: and calendation, 
293, 377; and the social historian, Bf, 45; 
the only framework for opposition, 5, 44; 
the resp. roles of Bab. and Syria in, 383f* 
Seder hak-Kabbalah, 34nf, 35, 67*, 356 (see 
Abraham ibn Daud) 
Sefer [Sifre] Miswoth, see Book(s) of Precepts 
Sefer ham-Mo'adim, 375n, 438n, 445n, 446 
Sefer Ne'irioth, 425n 
Sefer ha-'Osher (Hook on Precious Stones), 


P ha-'Osher (K. commentary), see JoR 

Sefer hay-Yashar (Book of Incest), [88n, 446 

Sefer hay-Yashar (mystical), 264nf 

Seleuceia, 106, 107*, 117n 

Self-assertion [self-assertive tendency]: Bak, 
307, 315, 319: ByK, 203, 303n, 447n, 450 

Self-censorship, late K., '28n 

Self-determination: ByK, 456; manifested in 


SELF-DETERMINATION 


cal. rift, 293, 377; Pal., 
13, 21, 202%, 316 
Self-expression, ByK, 450, 455 
Self-government, central J., 202 (see also J. 
Central Authorities) 
Self-identification, K., with Pal. cause, 23 
Self-segregation, diasporic, 'Anan's program of, 16 
Seljuks, Seljuk: 103, 106n, 109, 117n, 121, 161; 
conquest of Jerusalem, 189, 320, 325, 333, 
453; J. under, in Gangra, 127; victory at 
Manzikert, 325, 453 
Semantic analysis, of K. legal terminology, 
204; s. difference, in concept of ha'atakah, 
between PaK A Kirk.) and the R. (or ByK), 
227f, 229nf; s. expansion: of ha'atakah, 226- 
398; of sebel, 230nf 
Semi-rural character, of cities, 181* 
Sennacherib, 104n 
Separatism [Separatist tendencies], 13, 21, 377, 
386n, 399. See also K. Separateness 
Sephardi(c) cantillation, 196n, 251n; S. culture, 
K. preference for, 19G*; S. immigrants to 
Turkey, 32n, 152, 196*; 8. rite, 14 
Service jobs, K., 178 
Settlement: of M. in Byz., 387; of T. outside 
Armenia, 370. See also K. settlement 
group settlement [settlement in groups], 
22, 54f*, 386 
Seven Weeks count, 276f, 279, 377* 
Severus [Sarini], 8 2n 
Sextons, K., 178 
Sexual] promiscuity, 413f 
Sha'atnez, 1750 
Shabbath Shabbathon, 377n 
Shabbetai of Pravado, 32n 
Shabu'oth, See Festival of Weeks 
[asb-]Sha("i, 210n 
Shafi'ite doctrine of ijma‘, 218 
[ssh-]Shahrastani, 39n 
Sharecroppers, 179f 
Shebat (month), 306n, 327n, 334 
Second Shebat, 306n 
Shehitah, see Ritual slaughter 
Shehitah u-Bedikah, 286 
Shem (biblical), 270 
Shemaryah Alexandros, 347* 
Shemini ‘Asereth, 282n 
Shemittah, see Sabbatical Year 
Shemu'el han-Nagid, 188n 
“Shepherds”: "of Exile" [evil, RÀ, 284", 312, 
331, 331nf; “of justice" [good], 2 
Shi'ism, Shi' tels), 89n, 222f, don. 
Shikhah, 182n 
Shine‘ar, 303f*, 316° 
Ship(s) [Vessel], 173, 174n 
Ship building, ship repair, 173F 
Shipwrecks, 174 
Shi'ur Komah, 393n 
Shofar (ram's horn), 283, 285 
Shofet, K., in Troki, 38n 
Shohet, Shohatim, 137n, 286 
Shops, 179f, 286 
Side, port of, 106f 
Signs: Divine, 238; messianic, 28n, 455 
Silk: and sha’atnez, 175, 175nf; dyeing of, 174; 
J. craftsmen in, 141n, 142, 143n, 145f, 149f 
Silkworm culture, 176n 
Simhah b. Solomon, 101n 
Similarity: K-R : of economic and social structure, 
44-46, 48, 56; of political history, 36-41, 53, 
56f; see also "Unity, K-R 
of Km and normative Judaism, 12; of M, 
and K. settlement in Byz., 385-88; of rise of 
SpKm and ByKm, wrongly assumed, 34r* 
simple folk: 10, 12, 374n, 398; ByR, 257, 271-73 
Simultaneity : of dissident movements, 9, ll; 
of K, and M. settlement in Byz., 387f; of 
Translation and Compilation in BKLP, 417, 443 
Sin(s), 248n, 249, 299, 402* 


13, 21; regional, 10, 
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Sinai, Mt., 5, 238, 284f, 287, 356, 360; Covenant 
of, invoked in ByK marriage contract, 296* 
Sinai Wilderness, 412 
SinJar, Seljuk sultan, 129n 
“Sinners of Israel;" 331* 
Sinope, 107%, 120 
Sisith, see Ritual fringes 
Siwan (month), 327 
Slander, 335, 369 
Slaves, 48n, 213 
"Small Horn,” Kingdom of, 364, 365n 
Smyrna, 113° 
Social aspects: of K-M controversy, 408: of 
territorial Peripheries of Diaspora, 5 
s. assimilation, of M. with Chr., 412; s. 
composition [structure]: differences in, and 
plurality of messianic sects, 11; of J. sectarian- 
ism, changed with appearance of intellectuals, 
18; of Km, 5, 12. 18, 44f: of R, 44; of T., 368 
s. consolidation, of ByKm, 450; s. dissent, 
and mid-9thC Bab., 379f; s. division(s), 312, 
399; s. framework, of opposition, 5, 44; s. 
integration, of K. in Byz., 416; s. interests, 
and M. scepticism, 408; s. motivation(s), 45, 
408; s. phenomenon, sectarian dissent a—, 19, 
44; s. policies, of J. Central Authorities, 5; s. 
position [standing]: and medieval polemics, 
16; and requirements of ‘Abbasid era, 14; 
of ‘Anan, 14-16; of Attaleian K. captives, 
47; of M. and K. spokesmen, resp., 408; of 
Pre-'Ananite sectaries, 11, 16 
t. pressure, R., 56; s. relations, within PaK 
comm., 24; s. rift between K. and R., 41; s. 
tensions, and M. scepticism, 408 
Society: Byz.: heterogeneity of, and accusations 
of foreignness, 364; K-M controversy i in context 
of, 408: K. decried as strangers in, 362 
J.: ancient, fourteen sects in, 366; cared 
little about beliefs as long as one conformed 
on practices, 380n; Elijah b. Abraham not 
describing K. struggle against other sects in, 
367; excommunication of Cypriot heretics 
by, 387; high standing of silk craftsmen in, 
141n; in Byz., Chr. slant of marginal groups 
in, 415n; in Byz, danger of ostracism by, 
392; in Byz, TbM's indictment of Mish., 
strongest ever pronounced in, 402; intersect- 
arian debates no novelty in, 387; low rating 
Of tanners in, 14In: native, incompatibility 
of K. with, argued, 356; of Fustat, high standing 
of a K. lady in, 298n; parallel centrifugal 
forces in, and in Muslim society, 10: religious 
behavior of a segment of, deciding fate of 
whole, 293; role of the Bible in, as scen by 
K. and M., 407; sectarianism needs standing 
in, equal to R., 14; seen by DaK as split along 
Pal-vs-Diaspora line, 311f: Syro-Pal, embattled 
against Bab. centralism, 382 
K.: ByK scholars cite only feuds over 
principle still at work in, 345: of Pal., in Golden 
Age, 24; regional differentintion of, not suffi- 
ciently appreciated, 302*; universal consensus 
unattainable in, in 10thC, 221 
problems confronting, and the right to 
reforms, 359: R.: conflicts within, 45, 301n; 
regional differentiation of, 302; some ByM 
rejoin. 415 
Socio-economic: conflicts within Km, 45; 
disparity in Islam, 10; diversification of ByKm, 
170f, 174; effects of a ban, 386; pattern of M. 
comm,, and the calendar, 384; structure of 
ByJ, geared to urbanization, 182; ties, and 
the directions of M. assimilation, 415 
Socio-religious: activity, 293, 385; boundary, 
between and Rm, 314; creativity, 219 
Softeners, guild of, 176nf 
Soharim (traders), 170 
Solar calendar, see Calendar, s.; s. month, 
273-75, 377, 377nf, 393 (see Mensal unit); 
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s. principle of time reckoning (and of day 
measure), 377-79, 378n, 385, 386n; s. year, 
270, 377, 378n, 393 

Solidarity, regional, 316 

Solomon, K. Nasi, 83n 

Solomon, K. pseudo-Messiah, 100n 

Solomon, “the Egyptian,” 167n 

Solomon b. Yehudah, Pal. gaon, 4Inf, 43%, 
45n, 50n, 99n 

Song of Songs, see Canticles 

Sources of cognition, 218n, 229n. See also K. 
roots of jurisprudence 

Sozopolis, 109 

Spain: BoT, from, 143; Ibn Daud’s biased 
summary ‘of K. creativity Teferring only to, 
359n, 365n; impact of PaK scholarship reached, 
207*, 346n; J. of, esp. opposed to morning- 
to-morning day count, 378; K-R cal. feuds 
in, 345f*; K. in, see K, in; Khazars in, 74n, 
75; paucity of K. lit. production in, due to 
ruthless extermination, 359n; persistent memo- 
ries in, of contacts with YbY and Pal., 3467; 
R. learning well developed in, 359; R. in, see 
R. of; spread of Km in, 79; stress in, on R. 
unanimity. 358f; visitors to Pal. from, 301n; 
works of YbA and YbY popular in, 346n, 359n 

Spelling: of Ba'albek(i), 384n; of TbM’s name, 
19n 

Spirit [man’s], and God's punishment, 369n 

Spiritua] endeavor, J., and Km, 18 

St. Demetrius fair, 148n, 328f, 329n 

St. Panteleemon, 147 

Standardization of life in Middle East, 221 


Statistics, Statistical, 34f*, 145f, 154—62*, 163, 
257n 

Stenon, 145, 147* 

Strait (between Péra and Constantinople), 


143n, 172. See Golden Horn 

Stranger(s), denouncement [mistrust] of, 362, 
363n. See also Aliens; Foreigners 

Strategy, R., against K., 354—64 

Stringency [rigor, strictness], ritual: degree of, 
expected in Diaspora, 321; of ‘Anan, 16; of 
K. laws, 61f, 81f, 177, 218, 326n 

Strobilos, Strobiliote, 116f 

Students: ByR, in Bab., 188%; K., see K. in Byz.— 
ByK s. and K. in Jerusalem—JeK Academy 

Study,- 249*, 360, 442 

Study Trip(s): 186-89, 188*, 202f, 257, 318f, 
442; of Jacob b. Simon, 188f; of TbM, 43f, 
49f, 5Onf, 140, 188. 

"Sublimation," of messianism into program of 
penance, 16 

Sublime Porte, 141n 

Subversion, 21, 356, 392 

Sukkah, 284 

Sukkoth, 272, 333n, 341n. See also Festival of 
Booths. 

Sulkhat [Eski Krim], 60*, 126n 

Sunna, 223* 

Sunnite view of consensus, 222* 

Surnames, see Names 

Survey(s) of J. Sects, 3726; ; see also Jacob Kirk., 
“Survey of J. ts" by 

Survival: J., and settlement in Jerusalem, 310; 
of Arabic-written classics through Heb. tr., 
452; of Km, 5-7, 25; of Samaritans, 6; of 
Yudgbanism in 10thC, 367n; struggle for, 
of later ByKm, 456 

Synagogue,  Rabbanite, K. secession from, 
259, 317n. See also Mother Synagogue 

Synagogue(s): and BoT's statistics, 156, 157n; 
ByR: 262, 346; K. raised in, 357* 

demolished by al-Hakim, 167n; Jerusalem 
J. burnt in, 454; of Constantinople, 142*, 
143n; scriptural readings in, 251n, 447*; 
status of, in ‘Anan’s doctrine, 16, 182n 
Synagogue ceremonial [service]: by Abraham 

Maimuni, 254; by 'Anan, 16 
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Synagogue rite, Byz., 151; Synagogue sextons, 

178. See also House of Worship 

Syncretism, 279, 403n 

Synnada, Synnadic, 114*, 117 

Syria: Armenians migrating into — Byz-held 
portions of, 103; builders of ByKm came 
from, 319; Byz. offensive in, and its effects, 
3in, 88-90%, 95-102", 166, 385f; Chr. 
of, affected by cal controversy, 280n; 
danger of pilgrim traffic in, after Seljuk con- 
quests, 325; emigration of Mish. from, to 
Bab., questioned, 383n; high standing of 
sectaries in, 382; ‘Isumians in, 214, 215n, 
381n: Jacob b. Ephraim, visitor from, 381nf; 
J. immigration to Byz. from, under Basil and 
Lecapenus, impossible, 85; J. in, see J. in; 
K. in, see K. in; Kirk. had no information 
on sectarianism in, 382n; migration waves 
from, 104*; M. and K. immigrating to, 382nf, 
383; M. in, see M. in; PaK could hardly 
reach beyond, 84; personal and commercial 
ties with, preserved by immigrants to Byz., 
110; population figures of, 160; R. in, see R. 
of; resp. roles of, and of Bab.. in the J. sect- 
forming process, 383f*; transfer of center 
of Muslim activity from, to Baghdad, 12; 
under the Tulunids, and Km, 23, 84, 382n 

Syrian by-name Ba‘albeki, 415; S. cities, decline 
of, 96-98; S. commerce, 90, 98, 101; S. J., 
see J. in; S. K., see K. in; S. merchants in 
Byz., 80*; S. M., see M. in; S. movement of 
Severus-Sarini, not reported by Kirk., 382n; 
S. R., see R. of; S. regions, conquered by 
Byz, M. and K. hailing from, 385 

Syrians, rights of, in Constantinople, 104n 

Syro-Byzantine Mm, 383-85, 414 

Syro-Egyptian Jewry, 160n 

Syro-Palestinian: centers, 385; expanse, 375n, 
381; J. comm., 384; R. society, 382 


Tabaristan, 165 
Tabernacle, building of, 178 
Tables, astronomical, precalculated. 251n, 380 
Tafsir on Pentateuch, by Saadyah, 226n 
Takiyyah (“Caution”), 380n 
Takkanah, Takkanoth, 349, 359 
Talavera, 40n 
Talmid hakham, 249 
Talmud: “abominable things" and “secre! 
of, 240f*, 259%, 260, 362n; against eio 
Divine origin to, 284; anthropomorphic 
homilies in, sneered at by K., 240*, 264; 
asserting its authority in Jewry 'under "Islam, 
6, 10, 12£; ByK re-evaluation of [new look" 
at], 239—45*, 339; countered by ‘Anan’s 
Book of Precepts, 17; early K. opposition 
to, 240; hailed by ByK as coming from K. 
fathers, 241*, 243*, 344; heretics in "Land 
of Kedar” unaware of, 62; Km's existence 
inseparable from, 240; K. argumentation 
against, allegedly borrowed by Cbr. and 
Muslims, 39nf; K. partnership in, claimed, 
242, 344; K. study of, 240f*; K. focusing 
attacks on differences of opinion in, 269, 
357f; K. indebted to, in allegorizing biblical 
image of Deity, 264; kiyas indebted to, 17, 217 
“new look" at: and TbM, 2441, 245n, 
440nf; and YbY, 243f; resulting in K. adoption 
of R. cal. cycle, aar 
opposition to, a protest against J. Central 
Authorities, 5; Oral Law embodied in, 5; 
principle of “do’s supersede the do-not's" 
in, 405n; positive approach to, ascribed to 
earlier K. authorities, 241; submission to 
authority of, makes R. less exposed to separat- 
ist tendencies, 399 
Talmud-minded ideal of study, 249n 
Talmudic authorities [institutions], see J. Central 


TALMUDIC 


Authorities; t. authority, expansion of, 12f, 
221; t. discussion of “fowl with milk," 289; 
t. etymology, of sha'atnez, 176n;t. expression 
[metaphor], chosen as title of K: lit. project, 
245n, 440nf; t. hermeneutics, emulated by 


legislation) 

t. literature, 209; t. majority, and consensus, 
221; t. sages [masters], 35, 217n, 265, 284, 
356, 358 (see also R. scholars); t. sayings, 
ByK endorsement of, 243; t. scholar, type 
of, and K. ideal of study, 249; t. scholars, K., 
260; t. scholarship, R. lists of Bible difficulties 
designed to bolster, 409n; t. sources, under- 
lying, but not merely repeated by TbE, 268; 
t. studies, neglect of by K. deplored, 240n; 
t. tradition: claimed unreliable, 269; K. op- 
position’ to, and ha‘atakah, 232; practices 
sanctioned by, avoided under K. influence, 
257; R. call for reliance, on, 285 

t. uniformity, resented, 10. See also Anti- 
talmudic 

Talmudism, 213 

Tamid, 406n 

Tanners, Tanning, 115n, 141*, 145, 176f* 

Tarsus, 95-97, 97nf, 106, 107*, 113 

Tataric surnames, 58 

Taurus, 107n 

Taxation, Tax(es), 38n, 116%, 157, 
325, 329-31* 

Tchangri, 127 

Tchelebi (K. surname), 58 

Teachers (jobs), 171, 178 

"Teacher(s)"  [ham-Melammed, ham-Melamme- 
dim). 310*, 313, 419f*, 441, 445n, 448 

"Teachers of Jerusalem," 185n 

Teachings, see Doctrine(s) 

Technical details in Scripture, explained, 173f, 
178; t. knowledge, of ByK, 177f; t. terms, in 
Greek, 177f*, 198; t. professions, K. in, 174, 178 

Technology, standard of, in Byz., 178 

Temple, 16, 178, 313, 400 

Temple Sacrifices [T. Ritual], 356, 360f 

Second Temple, see Second Commonwealth 

Tenants, 179 

Territorial peripheries of Diaspora, 5; t. principle 
of abib, 345; t. restoration, and the 'Ananite 
synagogue, 16; t. segments of Jewry, and the 
Pal-vs-Bab contest, 301; t. self-segregation, 
preached by 'Anan, 16 

Teru'ah, Terw'oth, 283f* 

Textile(s), 142n, 145, 151, 174—76*, 198 

Thanksofferings, 384n, 400-13* 

Thebes, 141n, 149, 157, 158n 

Theme(s), imperial, 100*, 103, 108, 385 

Theodosius II, 143n 

Theology, Theologians, 39n, 92n, 185, 218 

Theological aspects of intra-J controversy, and 
the Arab historians, 39*: t. expressions, in 
Greek, 198; t. implications of “Ideal of Pover- 
ty," 46n; t. premises of Judaism, and Msh., 
401f; t. Scepticism, 399; t. tract(s), 417* 

Theophanes Continuatus, 115n 

Theory: of ByK beginnings: "Armenian," 64nf; 
“Crimean,” 58—64*; "Khazar," 64-79*; '"Mis- 
sionary," 79-85*, 425, 451 

of "haste" in ByK literature, 190n, 193n, 
425*: of Sadducean-K kinship, 4n, 20 

Theory and Practice, in Mm, 379, 380*, 385, 
391f, 404n 


182-84*, 
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Theós, 423n 

Thessalonica: J. in, see J. in; K, in, see K. in; 
K-R feud in, 148n, 328-36", 351; messianic 
movement in, 148n, 184n, 330n; TbE in, 148*, 

Thessalonican fair of St. Demetrius, 148n, 
328f, 329n; T. J. tax, 329-31": T. K-R calendar 
feud, 328-36", 351 

Tibbon, see Yehudah ibn Tibbon 

Tibbonid Schoot, 444 

pre-Tibbonid translators, 191f 

Tiber River, 108 

Tiflis, 128, 369f 

[at-]Tiflisi, see Abu ‘Imran at-Tiflisi 

Tilisism, Tiflisite Creed [sect], Tifüsites, 128, 
366-72*, 382 

Tigris River, 88 

Timothy (Katholikos), 254n 

Tinnis, 48, 112n 

Tirapzin [Trabzon], 123 . 

Tishri (month); BenN on, 274*; feuds over, 
333n, 340nf, 345-47, 347n; Pentateuchal 
reading cycle beginning in, 251n, 447n; R. 
order of festivals beginning in, 281, 333n, 
340n; teru'oth for, 284 

Tithe(s), 181, 182n 

Titles: of Byz. officials, in Sefer ha-‘Osher, 198; 
of ByK books, show conscious eclecticism 
and encyclopedic designs, 440, 442; R., 
academic, 53n, 199n 

Tobias b. Eliezer of Castoria (and Thessalonica): 
accusations of, answered by ByK, 361f; accuse 
ing ByK of foreignness, 363f*; addresses 
opponents only twice as K., 262, 290*: admits 
only once familiarity with K. commentary, 
76n, 262f, 290, 366n; admits twilight position 
of some ByR on calendation, 271f; affirms 
evolution of Halakhah, 359; against followers 
of solar month, 273-75*, 393f; against K. 
demand of lunar observation, 270, 348-50, 
352*; against K. practice of mourning on 
Sabbath, 268; against “sinners of Israel," 
331*; and BKLP, 332n, 365nf; and ELA, a 
comparison, 262: and Tbn Daud, a comparison, 
269*, 355£*, 358f, 359n; and JoR, a comparison 
of interpretations, 332n; and Passover incident, 
272f; and Saadyah, 33f, 393; and Thessalonican 
feud, 330f, 331n, 333f; answered by Hadassi, 
263n. 284*, 360n; applied K. allegorizing 
method to midrashie imagery, 264; argument 
of unity by, resembling that of Bab. exilarch, 
350n; blurring the differences between K. 
and M., 393f; claims intercalation formula 
stemming from Adam, 270*, 349*; composed 
no special tract against K., 262. 356; concerned 
little with K. scholastic dissent, 265; contacts 
of, with K., 33f, 148; contemporary with ELA, 
357; decried K. as novices, 355, 361* 

defending: Aggadah, 264f*, 393n; R. calen- 
dar, 269—75*, 348—50*, 352*; R. law of levirate, 
289; R. transmission, 355-60*; R. view on 
“morrow after the Sabbath, 276-79*; Sabbath 
candles, 265-69", 355n, 358; shofar blowing, 
283f*; traditional practices not mentioned in 
Torah, 283, 285*, 287n 

denying any value to K. literature and 
scholarship, 360f*, 365n: did not know Arabic, 
290; emphasizes K-R divergence, 262; exploits 
scriptural passages to deprecate Km, 262, 
330f, 331n, 356; hails R. praetices as transmitted 
by Prophets to the Sages, 356*, 358; homily 
on Canticles by, two versions of, 331n; leading 
ByR Jewry: 261, 271, 291, 355. 432; in the 
time of the First Crusade, 263*, 333*, 348, 393 

lumping together criticism of solar calendar 
with critique of Km, 275, 393f; main anti-K 
attack of, in context of Levitieus, 361n, 432f; 
mentions no K. scholar or book by name, 
262; mistakenly placed in Germany, 33; not 
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addressing his attack against K., but against 
R. influenced by K., 291 

on: Angel Intermediary, 291n; "error" 
of K., 290n; J. heresy and the Gentiles, 331*; 
K. as detached [from main course of J. 
history, 361; K. as opposed to evolutionary 
process, 361; K. introducing arbitrary innova- 
tions, 361*; K-R academic divergences, 291n; 
late appearance of K., 361*; law of first-born, 
291; legislative rights of each generation, 
349, 359; martyrdom of Rhineland J., 333n; 
method of the Bible, 265; ‘omer, 277%: R. as 
present in time of Temple and Prophets, 360f*; 
reforms, 349, 359f; ritual slaughter as Mosaic 
tradition, 287*; role of leaders in each genera- 
tion, 349* 

paraphrasing older texts, 270n, 33Inf; 
perhaps answering TbM, 287*; perhaps 
Teferring to M., 274f, 393f 

polemics of, against K.: 33n, 76n, 261—79*, 
283—91*, 330f, 331nf, 348—50*, 352*, 355-64*, 
393f, 432[: bear testimony of K. growth in 
Byz., 34, 261, 291, 361*; method of, 33, 262f, 
275, 355f, 393f 

preceded Ibn Daud by two generations, 
355, 359; present in Thessalonica in late 
ItthC, 148*, 261, 330; R. apologist, 264f, 
271, 356; references of, to Crusades, 263*, 
333*: refutes K. on bigamy, 289f*; reports 
&n interpretation in name of his father, 332n; 
repudiates Chr. reckoning as part of his anti-K 
critique, 278f: scoring esp. K-R divergences 
of practice, 265, 291*; silent on K. permission 
of “fowl with milk," 289: stressing absence of 
intra-R argument on traditions, 358°; stressing 
K. ignorance of Temple procedure, 360f*; 
summarizes  anti-K arguments preceding 
the Crusades, 263; uses: Arabic terms for 
precious stones, 290n; Greek equivalents for 
Hebrew terms, 290n; phrase “commandment 
of men learned by rote" in sectarian sense, 
285n: warding off K. invasion on practical 
details of wotship, 283, 291: writes for typical 
ByR synagogue audience, 261f; younger 
contemporary of TbM, 278, 357 

+s’ Lekah Tob: allusion(s) to contemporary 
events in, 330f, 331n, 333; and Seder hak- 
Kabbalah, a comparison, 355f; anti-K polemic 
in, on fat-tail, 287*; anti-K texts in, belong 
mainly to Lev. section, 361n, 432f; argument 
in, on “morrow after the Sabbatb,” unprece- 
dented, 278; bibliography of, 33nf, 26Inf; 
commentary on Pentateuch and the Five 
Scrolls, 262, 356; comparative study of, and 
of ByK compilations, imperative, 332n; 
composed during and after the First Crusade, 
263%, 333°: eclectic character of, 331n; indica- 
tive of Ideas preached in ByR synagogues, 
262, 264; indispensable for tracing K-R rela- 
tions in Byz., 263f, 355; indulging in anti-K 
polemics only where biblical text permitted, 
262, 356; on Canticles, and Sefer ha-'Osher, a 
comparison, 332n; reflects R. strategy va 
ByKm, 355f; refuted by ByK polemicists in 
12thC, 263*, 278n, 331, 33Inf: typical Byz. 
Midrash, 262f, 356 


Tobias b. Moses: 66n, 82n, 199n, 231n; active: 


before ELA, 246*. 448n; before Hadassi, 
433, 438; before Maimonides, 451n; in Pal. 
affairs, 50 

admits K. were raised In R. synagogues, 
357°: adopted details of R. exegesis. 244f, 245n; 
against morning-to-morning count of days 
394-97*, 404; against R. proscription of 
kinoth on Sabbath, 26B*; against Saadyah, 
44n, 260*, 288n, 357n, 389-91*, 395; against 
sanction of abrogation, 412f; against stringency 
of K. marriage law, 82; allegedly born a R., 
5Inf; and ‘Ananite Maxim, 212*, 420n, 421; 
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and ha‘atakah, 224*, 226*, 229f, 239 (see 
also Tobias Doctrine); and JbR, a comparison 
of materials, 448; and LbY's Code, 227n, 
446*; and the Nathan b. Abraham affair, 
44; and YbY, 49f*, 244, 324*, 419n, 446nf 

anti-M. excursuses and polemic of: 119, 
374-76, 387-415*; additional texts of, still 
unrecovered, 375*; and BoT's account of 
Cypriot heretics, 386n; and Kirk.'s account, 
a comparison, 375f, 403, 403nf, 414; internal 
K. reasons for, 398f; Mish.'s byname in, 
383nf, 415; not prompted by scholarly conside- 
rations alone, 387; on calendar, 383n, 394-97*, 
406; on dietary laws, 288n, 383n, 389n-9In, 
406; on Mish.'s Chr. orientation and apostasy, 
376, 378n, 396, 401—4, 402n—4n, 408, 411-15: 
on thanksofferings, 384n, 400-13"; possible 
indebtedness to YbA in, 375n, 382n, 40in, 
414; primarily referring to ByR, 388; reflecting 
IIthC Byz. conflict, 374, 375n, 376, 409, 414; 
stressing all-J need for combatting Mm, 395f; 
the true K-M divide as presented by, 405-8, 
411-13; unparalleled in K. polemics, 387, 402; 
utilized by AbE, 384n, 389n 

anti-R polemics of, 43f, 260*, 287f, 288n, 
357*, 388, 390-95*; anti-Saadyan arguments 
of, most powerful in K. literature, 260*, 390; 
appraised correctly the intentions of Mish., 
412n; arranging material in Question-and- 
Answer form, 441f, 442n; attacking R. doc- 
trine, while borrowing from R. literature, 260; 
attained leadership before mid-IIthC, 53; 
bibliography on, 27n; born in Constantinople, 
51, Sinf, 139f, 244, 357; builder and initiator 
of BKLP, 422, 442, 449f; collaborators of, 
called “Compilers,” 439; concedes Rm's 
historical precedence over Km, 357*; conscious 
eclecticism of, 440*; conscious of own gram- 
matical errors and misquotations, 191n, 420, 
422, 424, 426, 430, 441; considered David b. 
Bo'az and YbA equal in authority, 448 

correspondence of: editions of, 27n, 43n, 
49, 52n: from Jerusalem to Fustat, 27n, 43f, 
49f, 50n, 245*, 420nf, 428f*; in Egypt, 27n, 
51-53*, 427f; name and name of father in, 
418nf, 436n; spurious, 324, 325°; with Jerusalem, 
on calendar, 324-26*, 375n, 433f 

credited with introducing PaKm into Byz., 
31; critical of David b. Bo'az and YbA, 258; 
critique of R. tradition by, 357*; decisive 
ByK modifications only after, 250; denying 
admissibility of thanksofferings on Passover, 
400f, 410f; deprecating R. literature, 362n; 
diasporic leadership displayed by, in larger 
colophon to ON, 437n; did not compose 
commentary on Exodus, 438; echoes feelings 
of K. in R. comm., 352f; echoes R. disapproval 
of Hezekiah's action on thanksofferings, 400n; 
editorial work of, 438, 441; enacting liturgical 
decrees, 53; encyclopedic objectives of, 440; 
epithets of, 419n, 422, 449; evaluation of lit. 
activity of, 449f; familiar with R. literature, 
245, 260; fighting assimilation, yet leading 
to adjustment, 250: formulae after the dead 
as used by, 419nf; formulation of K. roots 
of jurisprudence by, 226n, 238n; gives clues 
to publication plan of BKLP, 438; Greek 
glosses by: atticisms of, 195; in anti-M excur- 
suses, 396; in translations of al-Basir's works, 
80n, 441n 

grieving over death of al-Basir, 5In; hailing 
all-J and world unity on evening-to-evening 
day count, 397; hailing K. prohibition of all 
fats, 391; Hebrew Saadyan quotations of, 
227n, 390nf; Hebrew terminology of, 422f*; 
father of, 332n, 418nf, 436n; idealization of 
K.  intellectualism and piety by, 420* 
421; identity of, confused sometimes’ 
419n; in contact with important personalities" 
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even R., 50%, 245%; inclination of, 
to long-winded exegesis, 431f; incorrectly 
interpreting the Hezekiah story on thanks- 
offerings, 400n; indebtedness of: to David 
b. Bo'az, 258%, 261n, 419, 421, 428; to 
Sby. 259n; to YbA, 212%, 258°, 261n, 
315n, 382n, 401n, 414, 419, 421, 448 
independent contribution of, 258f, 421; 
initiates solutions to ByK problems, 456; 
inviting ByR to join anti-M campaign, 388; 
late traditions on, 31*, 49; leader of ByKm, 
21, 43f, 53, 201, 203, 244f, 324, 357, 376, 
394, 427; leaving Pal. for personal reasons, 
44, 50, Sin, 427; legal fiction by, claiming 
presupposed biblical support for Byz. practices, 
232-34, 239: lends sanction to equation 
of consensus with tradition, 224, 229; 
linguistic aspects of creations by, 191n, 
192, 420,  422-26*, 430; lists Mish. 
along with evangelists, 408, 413. 415n; 
messianic spirit of, in Smaller colophon to 
ON, 437n; more involved than others in 
combatting Mm, 375f, 413; "Mourner," 43, 
50%, 418, 419n, 421, 427-29*, 437n; name of, 
419n, 436n; not invoking “mourning” outside 
Pal., 427-29; not perturbed by trilingualism 
of his works, 424, 426; not referred to by 
later ByK as Abel, 428*; older contemporary 
of TbE, 278, 357 
on: “abominable things" of the Talmud, 
240f, 241n, 259°; fat-tail, 260n, 2876*, 389f, 
389n-91n; melikah, 260n; obligation of study, 
249; Saadyan translation method, 423*; 
Sabbath laws, 438n; sincerity of K. opposition 
to R. tradition, 357; translation, 423%; verifica- 
tion of Torah, 238n; wasting of knowledge, 249 
one path from, to Bash., 250f; opposition 
of, to K. Patriarchate, 44, 419n, 427; passed 
into K. history as “Translator,” 422, 449f; 
perhaps answered by TbE, 287f*; perhaps 
author of Marpe lg-'Esem, 429n; perhaps 
copied books for Tustan, 419n; permits 
cutting ‘omer on holiday, 278°, 435n; pointing 
to difficulty of providing material for BKLP, 
424, 426; possibly a pupil of Abu'l-Faraj 
Harun, 50; projecting back 11thC Byz. situa- 
tion into life story of Mish., 415; providing 
scholarly justification for Sabbath eve, 397; 
pupil of al-Basir, 50, 50nf, 438n, 441n, 445, 
449; quotes from lost M. literature, 398; 
quotes R. homilies, 245; rearranges material 
in translations, 444n; re-evaluation of Talmud 
by, 244f, 440nf; referring loosely to transla- 
tions and originals, 438n, 444n; referring to 
"K. comm. in Land of Edom,” 153; refuting 
R. accusation of K-M affinity, 390; remem- 
bered as ‘Obed, 428*. 449; remembered mainly 
for BKLP, 449; repeaung K. slogan of indivi- 
dualistic exegesis, 420f; reporting Conversion 
to Km in Byz., 258f*; respect of, for David 
b. Bo'az, 419n; respected by later ByK, 432; 
revised chronology of, 49-51%, 53 . 
scribe, 50n, 418, 419n; selected talmudic 
expression for title of lit. project, 245n, 440nf; 
share in Peddlers Bag undefined, 441; stressing 
K. concentration on literal meaning of Scrip- 
ture, 398; student of JeKAcademy, 43f, 49f, 
SOnf, 53, 140, 188, 244, 427-30, 437n, 449; 
supplemented Pal. notes with later comments 
from Byz. scene, 434f; talmudic scholar, 
260; thesis of “two—,” 325n, 419n; translating 
activity of, 49, 80n, 192, 375n, 425n, 438n, 
441n, 443-50; “Transmitter,” 449f; treated 
J. calendar in nonextant vol. of ON, 3151, 
433-35; using standard K. thesaurus of scrip- 
tural verses, 420f, 420n; using term(s): “enrich- 
ment,” 440n; kabbalah, 228°; mahalifim, 
329n; "priests" for R. and M., 376*, 391, 
396; yerushshah, 2310 
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visited Egypt, 52f*, 419n; wielding authority 
over ByK before 1048, 53*, 335n; writing 
dirges, 50n; wrongly credited with: comment- 
ary on whole Pentateuch, 436n; Yehi Me’oroth, 
30n, 52n, 263n 

-'s Book of Precepts, 52n, 433n, 435n, 438n 

-s Osar Nehmad: and ELA, the only extant 
ByK compilations of 11thC, 433; another, 
ascribed by Lucki also to al-Basir and YbY, 
433nf; anti-M  refutations in, 374f, 375n, 
383n-94n, 401f*, 406, 410nf, 413; Arabic 
words and clauses left untranslated in, 
424-26, 424n; based on notes accumulated 
for research, 425f: built on confrontation 
of two Pal. schools, 258, 261n, 421, 448; 
ceased to be copied, 432 

colophon(s) of: larger: analysis of, 421—43*; 
comparison of with smaller, 436f, 437n; text 
of, 50n, 258n, 418-21*; smaller, 436f, 437n 

content of, built on course in JeK Academy, 
432; confusion regarding authorship of, 
434n; editions of, 29n, 260nf, 374, 374nf, 
390n, 394n, 411n; emphasis in, on TbM's 
“mourning” contrary to accepted procedure, 
427-29; entitled Wayylkra hag-Gadol, 433-35, 
434n; fragments of David b. Bo‘az’s Comment- 
ary in, 448; ha'atakah in, 225; Hebrew trans- 
lations in, 424, 430f, 443, 448; included in the 
Peddlers’ Bag, 440—43; interpreting the Priestly 
Lore, 419, 431-38*; kabbalah in, 228n; Kirk.'s 
and Saadyah’s discussions of Mm incorporated 
in, 383n; let fall into oblivion, 432; LbY's 
Code written half a century before, 227n; 
long-winded exegetical design of, 431f, 4320- 
34n, 436n 

MS of, Bodleian: and  Lucki's, 433nf; 
covering first ten chapters of Lev., 29n, 375n, 
431, 434, 434nf, 439; first of a series of notce- 
books, 432, 437f; guide to the original plan 
of BKLP, 441-43; made known by Neubauer, 
29n, 50n, 258n, 418nf, 421, 437n; referring 
to earlier discussion(s), 438n 

MS of, Lucki's, 433nf; nature of, and the 
report on conversion to Km, 258f; no mere 
compilation, 258, 421; nonextant volumes 
of, 324n, 375*, 433-35*; not a translation in 
the accepted sense, 422; note-book(s) of: 
430-38"; first, on Lev. 1-10 (extant), 375n, 
431, 434f*, 438; on Lev. 19 (nonextant), 
435n; on Lev. 23 (nonextant) 324n, 375n, 
434, 435n; second, on Lev. 11 (nonextant), 
434n; third, on Lev. 12-15 (nonextant), 434n 

only fragment of, preserved in one single 
copy, 432; part of a broader plan, though 
limited to Lev. 438, 440; part of BKIP, 
427; perhaps the source of Ibn Ezra on Mm, 
378n; reconstruction of M-K relations based 
on, and on Kirk., 374-76; scope of, limited 
to Lev., 226n, 36in, 374, 375n, 419, 431-38*; 
spelling of Ba'albeki in, 384n; structure of, 
multivolume, 431—38*; superseded by abridg- 
ments, 432; title of, revealing encyclopedic 
design and eclecticism, 440; trilingual amalgam 
in, 424-26; TbM apologizing for non-lit. 
origin of, 430; underlying later polemics 
against Mish., 372n, 389n; wrongly ascribed 
to YbY, 278n, 324n 

-'s piyyutim, 55nf, 352f, 352n, 418nf 

-"s translations (of al-Basir’s works), 800, 
375n, 425n, 438n, d4ln, 444n, 445f* 

Tobias Doctrine, 233-39*, 435n 
Tobias School, 192, 227nf, 238, 260, 446 


Toledo: 34, 40n, 301n, 359n, 363; Khazars in 


67, 74n 
Toleration, 164n 
Tomb [Grave]: of Isaac Nappaha, 351In; of 
SbY, 99n . 
Topography: of J. quarters in Constantinople, 
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142%; of K. dwellings in Constantinople, 
144n, 146 
Torah: 253, 285, 311f, 348, 356f, 411; adding 
to, or subtracting from, 360; “fence around 
the,” 359; language of, 265. See also Bible; 
Pentateuch; Scripture; Written Law 
Torah, as root of jurisprudence, 226n, 237f, 238n 
Trabzon, see Trebizond 
Tract on Festivals, see Joseph al-Basir 
Trade, see Commerce 
Traders, see Merchants 
Tradition(s): absence of, among K., decried, 
35n, 360; ancient, and precalculated calendar, 
270, 349; and ByK development of Aho'atakah, 
228, 230-34, 237, 239; and consensus, 223f, 
230f, 237; and morning-to-morning day count, 
386nf; and preservation of biblical figures 
of speech, 265; any Hebrew term for, is of R. 
origin, 225; Byz. and Km, 320; early ByJ, 
of referring to Mish. as Ba'‘albeki, 384n; 
impact of, admitted by K., 224; independent, 
of Pal., 13; K., paraphrased by Arab historians, 
305; late ByK, concerning TbM, 31*, 49, 
447n; M. adherence to R. calendar sanctified 
by, 384; mishnaic, on shofar, 284; Mosaic, 
of Sabbath candles, debated, 269; of Hai, 
on cal reform, 351n; of world leader- 
ship in Jewry, 319f; oral, denoted by R. ka'a- 
takah, 228; prophetic [and priestly]: and 
early K. references to ha‘atakah, 227, 229nf, 
232n; claimed as basis of R. practices, 220n, 
356-58 
R. [normative, talmudic]: AbJ on, 232n; 
apologia of, in Seder hak-Kabbalah and Lekah 
Tob, 356; ‘historical continuity of, hailed, 
355; K. opposition to, and ha'gtakah, 232; 
meant by SbY's kabbalah, 228n; practices 
sanctioned by, avoided by some ByR, 257; 
R. calling for reliance on, 285; reliability of, 
hailed and debated, 269, 356-59*; TbM on 
sincerity of K. opposition to, 357 
R. concept of, denoted and repudiated in 
early K. borrowing of R. terms, 225; regional, 
and dissident consensus, 224; variations of, 
and plurality of sects, 11; yerushshah, as R. 
concept of, 23In 
"Chain of Tradition [Transmission], 265, 
357, 359f 
Tradition-mindedness, 216 
Traditional appellation of Mish., and by-name, 
383; t. customs, abandoned by M., 413; t. 
folkways, K. opposition to, 283; t. Judaism 
[J. mode of life], ByK inroads on, 291, 355; 
t. K. order of festivals, 281, 340n; t. laws, 
and Byz. abjuration formula, 282; t. obligation 
of ransoming captives, 46; t. practice(s) [obser- 
vances], lisied and defended by TbE, 283, 
285, 287*; t. prerogatives [supremacy] of Pal. 
in cal. matters, 306, 308; t. pro-K attitude of 
Caliphate, hailed, 364; t. provisions of ritual 
purity, neglected by ByR, 255; t. R. claim 
that Halakhah docs not add or subtract from 
Torah, 360; t. R. interpretation of “morrow 
after the Sabbath," 276, 278; t. ties and institu- 
tions, weakening of, in ByKm, 248 
“Traditionists,” 229, 247 
Traffic, see Communication 
Trans-Anatolian Highway [Road System]: 103*, 
107, 112, 114, 131; and the Seljuks, 109, 121, 
325 
Transgression(s), 311, 395, 402*, 411f 
Translation: literal, TbM on inadequacy of, 
423n; Marpe la-'Exern perhaps not a—, 429n; 
medieval J. terms for, 422f, 423nf; of Divine 
Name and attributes, 423n; of term an-nakl, 
230n; ON not a—, in accepted sense, 422; 
religious self-assertion begins with, 450; 
Saadyanic method of, discussed, 423%; TbM’s 
report on conversion to Km not a—, 259 
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Translations, Hebrew, from the Arabic: early, 
Ibn Tibbon's critique of, 191f; early ByK: 
7, 30, 77n, 188-93*, 332n, 350n, 375n, 416f, 
442-49*; and compilation, 30, 258, 4435; 
availability of, decides survival of classics, 
452; based on notes of students, 417f, 424-27, 
443f: by Jacob b. Simon, 188, 188nf, 446; by 
ToM, 49, 80n, 192, 375n, 425n, 438n, 441n, 
443-50; by Tobias School, 192, 227n, 446; 
expression of self-assertion, 450; impact of, 
on East European Km, 452; negligence of 
style of, 192f, 193n, 424-26; of David b. Bo'az, 
absence of, 448; of al-Basir, 80n, 375n, 
425n, 4380, 44ln, 444n, 445[*; of LbY, 
227nf, 271n, 446; of "Survey of J. Sects," 
underlying Hadassi's accounts of Tifl. and 
Mish., 370f, 371n, 373f, 374n, 379n; of YbA, 
77f, 77n, 197n, 350n, 448f; of YbY, 188, 188nf, 
446, 446nf; sebel, absent in, 231n; some, 
interlinear, 425*; superseded the Arabic 
originals, 30; underlying Sefer ha-‘Osher, 
not by JbR himself, 197, 330n, 332n, 448f; 
wrongly considered sponsored by the PaK 
masters, 425, 451 

no ready-made, available to BKLP, 431, 
444; of al-Ghazzali, 237n; of Saadyah, 225*; 
of tho Tibbonid School, 443 

Translators: ByK, 191*, 197, 444—46, 448, 
451 (see also Jacob b. Simon, TbM); R., 
191f, 237n 

Transliteration: Arabic, of Hebrew, 417f; Hebrew, 
of Greek, 127, 198n, 199*, 281° 

223n, 227f,  229n-3ln, 
"genuine"  [an-Nakl| as-Sahih]. 229nf 

Transmission [Tradition], see Oral Transmission; 
Tradition; Written Transmission 

"Transmitted Truth," 219 

Travel, Travelers: 151, 186, 325, 337, 413; 
religious problems of, 172f. See also under 
individual names of travelers 

Trebizond [Irabzon]: 120, 121*, 124n, 127; 
J. in, see J. in; K. in, see K. in. 

“Trecento,” 141n 

Trespass offerings, 361 

Tribes: Israelite, 400; under Islam, 165 

Trilingualism, Trilingual: (of) ByK literature, 
193n, 424-26, 425n 

Trinity, 402, 403n, 414 

Triumph, Imperial, 92n 

Troki, 38n, 52n, 188n, 452 

Tulunids, 23, 83f, 382n 

Tume'ath Meth, 253n 

Turkey [Turkish-conquered provinces of Byz.], 
K. in, see K. in 

Turkic character of Khazar society, 65; T. 
environment, 65n; T. Khazars, 64; T. linguistics 
and folklore, 65n 

Turkic-s peaking groups, surviving, 65; Karaimic- 
Turkic dialect, 196 

Turkicized names, of ByK, 200* 

Turkish advance into Europe, 152; T. times 
[period], J. in (and K. in), see J. in Turkey, and 
K. in Turkey; T. place-names, 113n; T. 
provinces under Islam, 165; T. R., see J. in 
Turkey; T. regime, J. under, see J. in Turkey; 
T. road system, 106 

Turks, 109, 142n, 151, 152n, 165 

Tustar, 219n 

Tustari, Abraham, 52nf, 419 

Tustari brothers [family] 52n, 257n 

Twilight position, between Km and Rm, 257*, 
2 


237; 


Tyana, 107 
Tyre, 453 
Tzimiskes, see John Tzimiskes 


"Ukbara, ‘Ukbarite, 
409p, 415 


374n, 377, 383*, 404n, 


'UKBARI 


al-]' Ukbari (by-name), 383, 383nf, 415. See also 
i ‘nal al-‘Ukbari; Mishawayah al-‘Ukbari 
Umayyad Caliphate, Umayyad era, 9-12 
Ummanim shel Meshi, 141n 
‘Umar, tribe of, 165 . 
Unanimity: all-J: absence of, invoked against 
R. tradition, 357f; demanded for ha'atakah, 
2321; over lunar observation, 377, 378n, 380n 
Bab., 3160; Gentile-J, Over evening-to- 
evening day count, argued, 397; K., sanction- 
ing cal. rift, 344; K-R, over evening-to-evening 
day count, 397*; R., over principles, claimed, 
269, 358f 
Unbelief, Unbeliever, 381n, 401f, 411f 
Uncircumcised, 396, 401, 412 
Uncleanliness, see Ritual Uncleanliness 
Unification: of Jewry, due to Arab conquests, 
10; of Km, by JeKCenter, 399 
Uniform calendar, importance of, 349; u. concep- 
tion of Km, 302 
Uniformity: all-Bab, 315; K., 219f, 314, 399, 
456; R., 10, 12f, 380, 38In, 456 
Uniformitarian pressure, 219 
Uniformization of Km, 399 
Unity: J.: against M. heresy, hailed, 397*; and 
calendation, 270, 293, 307*, 311, 349f, 349n- 
51n; and évening-to-evening day count, 397*; 
and taxes imposed by Gentile governments, 331n 
K.:allegedly caused by Saadyan attack, 23; 
hampered by regional divergences, 220; 
JeKCenter to lead to, 220 
K-R, despite ritual divergence, 36-41, 44, 
46, 48, 53f, 56f, 293; world u., on evening-to- 
evening count, claimed, 397 
Unleavened bread, Greek term for, 281° 
Urban centers of the Caliphate, 5, 10, 45, 219; 
u. character, of ByKm, 181, 182*, 195; u. 
population: J., in ‘Abbasid Caliphate, 18, 315; 
K., and cal difficulties, 322 
u. property, acquisition of, 179 


Urbanization [Urbanistic tendency], 118*, 181f 


‘Urf, 208n 
Urfa, see Edessa 
Usul al-Fikh, 223 
Usus, 208 


Va'ad, of Lithuanian Jewry, 38n 

Venice, Venetian(s), 98, 120n, 330 

Verification of Torah, 238* 

Villehardouin, G., 137, 141, 142*, 147nf 

Vilna, 38n . 

Vineyard(s) 178, 179*, 180f 

Violence, physical, in K-R relations, 55f*, 329, 
351 

Vitality, popular, of sectarianism, and K. intel- 
lectualism, 19, 209 

Volhynia, 188n 


Watchmen, K., 178 

Wayyikra hag-Gadol, 433-35, 434n 

Wealth [Riches]: amassing of, inherent in dias- 
poric living, 312; aristocracy of, 15, 45, 45nf; 
K., 45f*, 48, 298n, 364 

“Wealthy of Israel," 312 

Weaving, 174 

Weights, communal supervision of, 286 

Welfare, obligation to care for, 48 

West, 98, 325 (see also, Europe, Western) 

Western environment, 243; W. envoy in Byz, 
363n 

“Wilderness of the Peoples," 311 

Wine: of Gentiles, 297, 401; prohibition of, 16, 
313 

Wisdom: and the Heb. Scripture, 408; God's, 407 

Witchcraft, 282, 283* 

Women, "the Two Wicked," 22, 316n 

"Wonders," Future, 455 
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Wool: dyeing of, 174; in sha'atnez, 175 

Work tools, Greek names for, 177, 198 

Worship: correct way of, shown in each 
generation, 349; details, of, K-R controversy 
over, 283-85*; diasporic condemned by 
Pal-centrics, 309f, 313; House of, 53f; 
K. freedom of, safeguarded, 54, 55%, 335; 
of "three deities” by Mish., 402, 403n; R. 
influenced by Km, 255n 

Writings [Letters], sent from Pal. to K. abroad, 
187n, 329 

Written Law [Law of the Torah], 17, 218, 2336, 


Written Transmission, 227, 231nf, 238n 

Written Word [Divine Writ, Word], 21, 239, 
284, 360 

Written Word [Kathub], as root of jurisprudence, 
226n, 237nf 


Xenophobia, Byz., 363* 
Xiphilinos, 195 


Yahad, 293n 
Yahya of Antioch: on: Byz-Muslim wars, 
87n-91n, 95n, 97n, 99n-101n; Easter and the 
J. calendar, 280*; al-Hakim's persecutions, 
167n; intra-Chr controversy, 280*, 338n; 
ransom of prisoners, 48n 
Ya'kub, tribe of, 165 
Yefeth b. ‘Ali: admiration of, for Byz., 166; 
against Tif., 368nf; allusions of: to Carma- 
thians, 78, 88nf; to Khazars, 66n, 73n, 77f* 
and his circle of rationalists, 212; anti- 
Muslim statements by, 78, 89n, 94f*, 166*; 
appeal of, for settlement in Jerusalem, 187n; 
Citing Hai on cal., in Hebrew, 350nf; conced- 
ing R. desire for unity, 350n; contemporaneous 
with Nicephor's campaigns, 31n, 382n; contem- 
porary of SbM, 5in, 225n, 351n; criticized 
by TbM, 258; had no complete copy of 'Anan's 
Book of Precepts, 210n; influence of, on Ibn 
Ezra, 378n; interpreting BenN, 213*, 214f, 
2155, 217n; invoking ‘Ananite Maxim, 210n, 
212*, 217n; invoking R. scholars, 217n; 
JbR's indebtedness to, 30nf, 77n, 94n, 172n, 
197nf, 299n, 401n, 448* 
on: international situation, 31n, 94f¢, 
164*, 166*; messianic calculations, 94n; 
situation in 10thC Baghdad, 88n 
Pal. exegetical school of, opposing David 
b. Bo'az, 261n, 421, 448; perhaps the source 
of anti-M polemics, 375n, 378n, 382n, 414; 
piyyut of, 187n, 190n; popularity of, 166, 
346n, 350n, 359n, 447-49; preference for, 
not yet in llthC, 448*; representing late 
Golden Age, 8, 185n, 207, 212; the “Teacher,” 
419, 448; TbM's indebtedness to, 212*, 258, 
261n, 375n, 382n, 401n, 419, 421, 448; western 
orientation of, 166 
-'s Biblical Commentaries: Arabic: on Daniel, 
31n, 78n, 88nf, 94f*, 166%; on Deuteronomy, 
212n; on Isaiah, 89n; on Leviticus, 350n, 
434n, 448; on Ruth, 197n; on Zechariah, 51n, 
210n, 212 
4 pbrew versions of, 77f, 77n, 197n, 350n, 


Yefeth b. Sa'ir, 247n 

Yefeth-Hacar, L, 153n 

Yehi Me'oroth, 29nf, Sinf, 263n, 278n, 294nf, 

n 

Yehudah (uncle of AbE), 136n 

Yehudab al-Barseloni, 70n 

Yehudah b. Jacob, K. scribe, 125, 125nf 

Yebudah Hadassi: account of ‘Isunians by, 
274n, 381n; account of Mish. by, 373f", 
3770-79n, 383nf, 389n, 405n; account of 
Tif. by, 128n, 370-72, 371nf, 374; accusing 
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R. of persecuting K., 56n; acknowledging 
Saadyan influence on K. thinking, 218n; 
active two generations after TbM, 433, 438; 
against claim of divine origin of Talmud, 
2B4*; against evil shepherds, 2B4*; against 
leshon la'az, 298n; against R. leaders of Dias- 
pora, 37n; against shofar regulations, 284*; 
and the chronology of Nissi b, Noah, 241n; 
answering TbE, 263n, 284*, 360n; ascribing 
a Peddlers’ Bag to al-Basir, 441n; author of 
Yehi Me'oroth, 30n, 52n, 263n, 294n, 350n; 
borrows term from Ecclesiastes, 242n, 439°; 
citing 'Anan's etymology of abib, 300n; conced- 
ing R. desire for unity, 350n; confirms multi- 
volume structure of ON, 435; confirms scope 
of ON was limited to Lev. alone, 435; 
confrontation of K. and R. schools of 
Judaism by, 392n; enumerates al-Basir’s 
works, 441n; epithet for TbM by, 449n; 
fables of, 174°; formulated Articles of Faith, 
200*; giving additional title Wayyikra hag- 
Gadol to ON, 434*, 435; Hebrew version of 
Istibsar in hands of, 446n; idealistic presenta- 
tion of MoZ by, 45n; in al-Hiti's list of K. 
scholars, 135n; indebted to LbY, 271n; lit, 
mannerisms of, 173n, 296*, 439; name and 
origin of, 129f, 199n; new connotation of 
“Mourner” in time of, 427, 428nf 

on: Angel Intermediary, 291n; calendar, 
271n, 280°, 292n, 337-39*, 350n; calendation 
as witchcraft, 283n; “commandment of men 
learned by rote," 284"; hekkesh, 217nf; K. 
roots of jurisprudence, 217nf, 222n, 230*; 
lit. “enrichment,” 440n; miraculous spring 
in Armenia, 129n; “morrow after the Sabbath,” 
276n; objectionable Aggadoth, 240*; rigoristic 
slant in Km, 326n; Saadyan account of K. 
schism, 294n; sebel, 230, 231n; sha'atnez, 175n; 
sisith, 175n; visit of Oriental K. in Constan- 
tinople, 128f 

philosophical glosses of, 195; preserved 
formula of ByK marriage contract, 296*; 
quoting twice  Hai's work on calendar, 
350n; reporting on ByK cal. query, 324*, 
326*, 375n, 433f, 434n; reporting on early 
ByK works, 438f*; Sabbath laws of, 62n, 
1721, 173n, 177nf, 180nf, 266n, 268*; silkworm 
culture described by, 176n; sometimes included 
in period of K. consolidation, 8; use of term 
kabbalah by, 228n; uses unique terminology 
for “Easter,” 280n, 339; transplanted by 
Firkowicz to the Crimea, 58n 

-*s Eshkol hak-Kofer: alphabets deleted from, 
2Bn, 439n; anti-Chr passages in, 28n; Arabic 
fihrist of, 28n; chrono of, 381n, 442; 
continuity of, with B LP, 442; edition of, 
28, 28nf, 172n; form of, 28, 173n, 296*, 442. 
Hehrew epitome of, 28n, 32n; importance of, 
28, 28nf, 442; MSS of, 28*, 3Inf, 63n; meaning 
of title, 442; "Signs of Messiah" in, 28n; 
Sources underlying, 438nf; Yehi Me'oroth, 
collectanea for, 30n, 52n, 263n, 350n 
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YEHUDAH HADASSI 


Yehudah ibn Kuraish, 257n 
Yehudah ibn Tibbon, 191f, 345n 
Yehudah Mosconi, 199n 
Yehudah Nathan, 237n 
Yehudah Savuskan, 132n-35n 
Yehudah Tishbi, 32n 
Yehudai Gaon, 13 
Yemen, MoZ in, 428n 
Yerushalmi, K. pilgrim title, 428n 
Yerushshah ['"Heritage"], 230nf 
Yeshu'ah b. Yehudah: and establishment of Km 
in Spain, 346n; and Khazars, 66n, 73n; and 
TbM, 49*, 244, 324*, 419n, 446nf; anti- 
rikkub Icgislations of, 31, 82f*, 446n; as pre- 
sented by Bash., 235; bibliography on, 82n; 
chronology of, 49r*; credited with reply to 
ByK cal. query, 324*; Ibn Daud's struggle 
against, 207n, 346n, 359n; Ibn Taras introdu- 
cing book of, into Castille, 359n; idealistic 
presentation of, 8, 188n, 243f; invoking R. 
dicta, 241; last Palestinian leader, 8, 244, 
324, 446; Lucki ascribing an ON also to, 
433nf; new formulation of prohibition of fire on 
Sabbath by, 266£; on BenN, 274*; on Talmud, 
241, 243f; persistent memory of SpK contacts 
with, 346°: philosophical writings of, 207n; 
popular in ‘Spain even among R., 346n, 359n; 
pupil of Abu'l-Faraj Harun, 50; pupil of 
al-Basir, 50, 81, 82n, 83, 446n; representing 
late Golden Age, 3, 185nf, 207, 324; students 
coming to, from Byz., 8; teacher of Jacob b. 
Simon, 188, 188nf;TbM's ON wrongly ascribed 
to, 278n, 324n; translated by Jacob b. Simon, 
188, 188nf, 446; wrongly credited with lenient 
*omer laws, 278n; wrongly identified as author 
of ELA, 245nf, 365n 
-3: Jereshith Rabba, 346n, 359n, 435n; 
Book of Incest (Kitab al-‘Arayoth), 188n, 
446; Commentary on Pentateuch, 49n, 274 
"Yeshu'ah myth," 244* 
Yibbum, see Levirate Marriage 
Yiddish, 192 
Yobel, see Jubilee 
“Yoke of Precepts” [“of Law"], 231n 
Yom Kippur [Day of Atonement], 255n, 281", 
345, 377* 


Yom Teru'ah [Feast of Trumpets], 281 
Yudghan of Hamadan, 8, 16, 214 
Yudghanism, Yudghanites, 367* 


Zadok, 276nf 

Zadokite Literature [Fragments], 4n, 20, 
289nf 

[az-]Za'farani, see Musa az-Za'farani 

Zebulun, 174 

Zechariah, 316n, 361 

Zerahyah Hallevi, 237n 

Zero'im [Carmathians], 89n 

Zion, 23, 299*, 310*, 313 

Zion, Mt., 22 

Zionide, Yehudah Hallevi's, 173n 


254n, 


Yehudah Hallevi, 33n, 70, 173n, 345f* 
Yehudah Happarsi, 273f 
Yehudah [al-JHarizi, 151 


Zionism, Zionist, 16, 22, 301 
Zoé (Jewess), 198 
Zoth hat-Torah, 436n 


